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The Ain i Akbaki' is the third volume of the Akbar- 
ha-'mah, by Shaikh Abulfazl, and is by far the greatest work in 
the whole series ot Jdnhammadan histories ol India* the first 
volume of this gigantic work contains the history of Timur’s 
family as far as it is of interest for the Indian readerfand the 
reigns of I’&bur, the Sur kings, and fiumayfin, whilst the 
second volume is devoted to the detailed history ot nearly 
forty-six years of the reign of the Great hmpoiox. lhe con¬ 
cluding volume, the A fn i Akbart, contains that infoimation 
regarding Akbar’s reign which, though not strictly historical, 
Is yet essential to a correct understanding of the tunes, and. 
embodies, therefore, those facts for which, in modern times, 
we would turn to Administration Reports, Statistical com¬ 
pilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the din (L e., mode of 
governing) of Alcbar, and is, in fact, the Administration 
Report and Statistical Return of his government, as it Ws 
about 1590 A. D. The contents, therefore, of the A'fn are 
natur ally varied and detailed. The first of its five books treats 
of Akbar’s household and court, and ot the empeioi himself, 
the soul of every department, who looks upon the per¬ 
formance of his duties as an act of divine worship, and 
who outers into the details of government, in order to create 
a harmonious whole. Vouchsafed as king with a peculiar light 
from on high, his person is prominently put forward as the 
r neople in all matters temporal and spiritual j in 
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whose character and temper the governed find that rest and 
peace which no constitution can give, and in whom, as the 
author of a new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration 
is for ever allayed. 

The second hook treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendant? at court 
whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lusti'P from 
the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their turn 
reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for thil 
judicial and executive departments, the establishment of a 
new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the tri¬ 
bal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance minister 
whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and liter¬ 
ary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the Hindus, 
who form the bulk of the population, and in whoso political 
advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of the stability 
of his realm. There are also a few chapters on the foreign 
invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, and on Muham¬ 
madan saints and the sects to which they respectively 
belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and epigram- 
matieal sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom of the em¬ 
peror, which Abulfazl lias gathered as the disciple gathers the 
sayings of the master. 

In the A'in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s go¬ 
vernment in its several departments, and of its relations to 
the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. Whilst 
in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the endless tur¬ 
moil of war and dynastical changes, and are only re¬ 
minded of the existence of a people when authors make a 
passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, we have 
in the Aim the governed classes brought to the foreground: 
men live and move before us, and the great 
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time, axioms then believed in and principles then followed, 
phantoms then chased after, ideas then prevailing, and suc¬ 
cesses then obtained, are placed before our eyes in truthful, 
and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the Ain stands s6 unique among 
the Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to oilier native sour¬ 
ces of history and systematically examined their contents, 
the A In was laid under contribution. Le Pisre Ticffentaller, 
in 1776, published in bis ‘Description G^ographique do 
l’lndostan’ long extracts from the rent-roll given in the 
Third Book ; Chief Sarishtahdar Grant used it largely 
for his Deport on Indian Finances ; and as early as 1783, 
Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental scholar, dedicated to 
Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akberi,” of which in 1800 he 
issued a printed edition in London. In his translation, Glad¬ 
win has given the greater part of the First Book, more than 
one-half of the Second and Third Books, and about one-fourth 
of the Fourth Book; and although in modern times in accuracies 
have been discovered in the portions translated by him— 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the fact that he translated from 
MSS., in every -way a difficult undertaking—his translation 
has always occupied a deservedly high place, and it may con¬ 
fidently be asserted that no similar work has for the last 
seventy years been so extensively quoted as his. The mag¬ 
nitude of the task of translating the Ain from uncollated 
MSS. will especially become apparent, when we remember 
that, even in the opinion of native waiters, its style is “not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great diffi¬ 
culty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A In 
that renders the book so valuable, but. also the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the author himself. AbulfazFs high official position 
gave him access to any document he wished to consult, and 
his long career and training in various departments of the 
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'tate, and his marvellous powers of expression, fitted him 
eminently for the composition of a work like the Akbar- 
namah and the Ain. His love of truth and his correctness of 
information are apparent on every page of the book, which he 
wished to leave to future ages as a memorial of the Great 
Emperor and as a guide for enquiring minds ; and his wishes 
for the stability of the throne and the welfare of the people, 
his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the rights 
of man, the total absence of personal grievances and of expres¬ 
sions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, shew that the 
expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of 
sterling wisdom. Abulfazl has far too often been accused 
by European writers of flattery and even of wilful conceal¬ 
ment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master. A 
study, though perhaps not a hasty perusal, oftheAkbar- 
namah will shew that the charge is absolutely unfounded j 
and if we compare his works with other historical produc¬ 
tions of the East, we shall find that while he praises, he does 
so infinitely less and with much more grace and dignity than 
any other Indian historian or poet. No native writer has 
ever accused him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all 
Eastern works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to 
the opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man , and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank mass 
of flattery, at the side of which modern encomiums look 
like withered leaves,.—we may pardon Abulfazl when he 
praises because he finds a true hero. 

, f he issue of the several fasciculi of this translation has 
extended over a longer time than 1 at first expected. The 
simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian Text, 
from which the translation is made, the geographical diffi¬ 
culties of the Third Boqk, the unsatisfactory state of the MSS.,, 
the notes added to the translation from various Muhammadan 
historians and works on the history of literature, have ren¬ 
dered the progress of the work unavoidably slow. 



I am deeply indebted to the Council and the Phi¬ 
lological Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for placing at my disposal a full critical apparatus 
of the A'in $hd entrusting me with the edition of the text, for 
which the Indian G overnment had most liberally sanctioned 
the sum of five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments are also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India and late President 
of the Asiatic Society, for valuable advice and ever ready 
assistance in the execution of the work; and to Col. H, 
Yule, C. B., and to H, Roberts Esq., of the Doveton 
College, for useful hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 

* 

with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things, and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have thus 
had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors and 
inconsistencies in the spelling of names, and supplying other 
deficiencies. That defects will still be found, notwithstand¬ 
ing my endeavours to remove them, none of my readers and 
critics can be more sensible than I myself am. 

H. BLOCHMA&TN. 

Calcutta Madrasah , 

23 rd September, 1873. 
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LIST OF PLATES 

IK THE 

FIRST VOLUME 

OF THE 

AIN I AKBARL 


Plates I to III. The wobkmen of the Must, pp. 20 to 27, 

1, 2. Preparation of acids.—3. Washing of ashes.—4, 9, 10, 12, melting and 
refining.—5. Weighing.—6, 8, Making of plates. 

7, Work of the mrrdb f p. 21.—11. Engraving.—12. The Sikkachi, p. 22. 

Plate IV. Tiie Impebial Camp, (p. 47). 

a, b, c, d, /, g, roads and bazars. " The principal bazar is laid out into 
“ the form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, 
“ now on the right, now on the left, of the Diwan i kba$.” jBernier, 

1 . The Imperial Harem {shabistdni iqbdl). At the right hand side is the 

Dudshydnah Manzil; vide p. 54, 3. 

2. Open space with a canopy (shdmydnah). 

3. Private Audience Ilall (daulat-Jchdnah i Ishaq), p. 46. 

4. The great camp light (dkdsdiah), pp. 47, 50. 

“ The aquaey-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, 
“ and takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king's quarters, 
“ near the tent called Nagar-kane, and during the night a lighted lantern 
“ is suspended from the top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen 
“ when every object is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. To this spot 
“persons who lose their way resort, either to pass the night secure from all 
“ danger of robbers, or to resume their search after their own lodgings. 
" The name ( Aquacy-die* may be translated * Light of Heaven/ the lantern 
** when at a distance appearing like a star.'’ Bernier. 

The d^aqqdraft-khdnah , pp. 47, 50. 

AB, or distance from the Harem to the Camp Light, = 1530 yards; 
AC = 360 yarda; p. 47. 

The house where the saddles were kept (zainkhanah). 

The Imperial stables (iqtabal). 

Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 

Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

The Imperial Office ( daftar ). 


6 . 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 


vm 


11. Tent for pallds and early. 

12. Artillery tent {topJehdnah). 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept (chitcih-Mdnah). 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makaui (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum (IIu 

mayun’s sister, p. 615), and Prince Dariyal j p. 40. 

15. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 

16. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem; p. 48. 

17. Storo rooms and workshops (buyutdt), 

18. Tent for keeping basins ( dftdbcht-khdruih). 

19. Tent for the perfumes ( hhuslib'd-klidnah ). 

20. Tent for storing mattress {toshak-khdnah). 

21. Tent for the tailors, <&c. 

22. Wirnlrobe ( kvrkyardq-Ichdnc$/t), pp. 87, 616. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, &c. {chirdah-lchdnah), 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water ( dbddr-khdnah j, p. 55, 

25. Tent for making shariat and other drinks. : 

26. Tent for storing pan leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit (mewah-l'hdnafi). 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate (rikdb-k/idnah). 

29. The Imperial kitchen {mathaJch). 

30. The Imperial bakery {ndnha-khdnah). 

31. Storeroom for spices {hawej-khdnah). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. Tho Arsonal (yur-khdnah), 

34. Women’s apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Bound about the whole the nobles and Man$ablars with their contin¬ 
gents pitched their tents. 

“ The king’s private tents ate surrounded by small kanctis (qandts, staml- 
“ ing screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, 
" worked over with flowers of a hundred differents kinds, and others with 
‘‘figured satin, decorated with deep silken fringes.” Bernier . Bernier s 
description of the Imperial camp (second letter, dated. Labor, 25th Febru¬ 
ary, 1065) agrees in minute details with the above. 

Plap V. Candlesticks, p. 49. 

1. Double candlestick (dxUhdHah), — 2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons.— 
3. Single candlestick {yakskdkhak). 

4. The Akdsdiah, or Camp-light ; vide PI. IV, Ho, 4. 

Plate VI. The Emperor Afbar worships pipe. 

In front of Akbar twelves candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melo¬ 
dies sings to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 49,1. 10 if. 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with 
the Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of anything oil, below, or above 
the earth. The emperor sits in the position called ddmmi. 





Plate VII. Thrones. 

1, 2. Different kinds of thrones (aurang) with pillows (mamacl) to lean 
against, the royal umbrella (chair), and the footstool ($andaU). 

i i ; vl fti v'^ ^^ V ;'p. I ^ l V, 4i' h |>$J. ' ' '' ." '••'■ " '. /',- ...f V v^ijjr ! ■$;!. •/- 

Plate VIII. The ISTaqqa'bati Iaiia'nah, pp. 50, 51. 

1. Cymbals (sanj).—~2. The large drum (Jcuwargali or damdwah).~~-3, 4, 5. 
The Xarand. —6. The &unid.~~7. The Hindi Surnd, —8. The Xafir* —9. The 
Singh, or horn,—10. The Naqqdrahs . 

Plate IX. The Ensigns oe Boyalty, p. 50. 

1. The Jhanda, or Indian Hag. “ Thejtoyal standard of the great Mogul is 

a Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun.” Terry . 

2. The Kamkabah . 

3. S&ib&n or A'ftdbgir, 

4. The Tumanloq (from the Turkish tog, or iogh, a flag, and tuman or turn an, 

a division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chair , or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or ’alam. 

7. The Chatrtoq . As Abulfazl says that this standard is smaller than the 


preceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chiiurtoq, 
from the Turkish cJiutur , or chiltwr, short. The Hag is adorned with 



bunches of hail* (quids) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan 


. Yak. 

Plates X % XI. The Imperial Tents. 

Plate X. The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are 
(!) the Skdmydnah; (2) A yakdarl Khargdh, or tent of one door; (3) the 
Dudari, or tent of two doors; p. 54, 8. Boiled up over the door is the c/ugh ; 
p. 226, Ain 88. 

’Below these throe tents, is the Sardjmrdah and Guldlbdr, p. 54. At the 
foot of the plate is the Namgirah (p\ dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow 
(masnad) ; p. 40. 

Plate XL On the top, the bdrgdh, p. 53. Below it, on the left, h the 
DudshydnaJi Manzil, or two-storied house; vide PI. IV, Xo. 1. At the window 
of the upper story, the emperor shewed himself; vide Index, damn and 
jharokah. To the right of this two-storied tent, is the Choltn lidioati (as the 
word ought to bo spelt, from chobin , wooden, and rdioati, a square tent), pp. 46, 53. 
Below it, the common conical tent, tied to pegs stuck in the ground; hence it is 
called zam'mdoz, with one tent pole (yafe-surughah, from the Turkish surugh, or 
mrugh, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindox with two poles (dusurnghalt). At. the bottom of the 
plate, to the left, is the Mandal , p, 54, 6; and to tho right, the * AjdibL , 64, 5. 
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Plate XII "Weapons ; pp. 110 to 112. 

The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 110 to 112. 


1. 

2 . 

3, 3a. 
4. 
6. 
6, 
1 . 
8 . 
9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 , i 

14a. 

145. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19,20. 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 


24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


The sword, shams her (1). 

The straight sword, k'hdndah (2). 

The gvpti ’agd (3). 

The broad dagger, iamdhar (4). 

The bent dagger, khanjar (5). 

The jamk’h&tc, or curved dagger (7). 

The bent knife, bdnk ( 8). 

The jhcrnbtmh, or hiltless dagger (9). 

The hatdrah , a long and narrow dagger (10). 

The narsinkmoth {nursing mot’h.P), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

The bow, kamdn (12), 

The small bow and arrow, tcikhsh kamdn and Ur (13). 

Arrow. 

The paikdnkash, or arrow-drawer (19). 

The quiver, Car hash (16). 

The lance, naizah (20). 

The Hindustani lance, harchhah (21), 

The sank, or broad-headed lance (22). 

The saint'hi (23) and selarah (24). 

The shushbnr, or club. This I believe to be tho correct name (instead of 
shashfcir, p. Ill, No. 26), from shush , lungs, and bur, tearing. 

The axe, talar. 

The club, gvrz (25). * On p. Ill, No. 29, the word piydzi has been translated 
by i club/ and this seems to he the correct meaning; but the plates- in 
some MSS. call ‘ piyazi ’ a long knife with straight hack, ending in a point. 
The pointed axe, zdghnol, i. e. crow-bill (30). 

Tho chakar (wheel) and basolah (31), 

The double axe, tabar-zaghnol (32), 

The tarangdlah (33). 

The knife, kdrd (34). 


Plate XIII. Weapons (continued). 

29. The gupti kdrd, or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

30. The whip, game hi kdrd (36). 

31. The clasp knife, chdqti (87). 

32. A bow, unstrung. | 

33. The bow for clay bullets, kamfha, or kamdn i gurohah (38). 

34. The tube, or pea-shooter, tufak i dahdn (40). 

35. The pusUkhdr (41). 

36. A lance called girih-kushd, i. c. knot-unravellcr (43). 

37. The khdr i mdhi , i. e. fish-spine (44). 

38. Tho sling, gdbJian (45). 

39. The gajbdgh , or dnkm, for guiding elephants (46); vide p. 129, No. 27. 




40. The shield, sipar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dftdl (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahvi } or phari (50). 

43. The helmet, dubalgkah (52). 

44. The g'hug'kmh , a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55). 

45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirihdculdh (54). 

46. The mailed coat, ririh (57). 

47. Tho mailed coat, with breast-plate, lagtar (58). 

48. An armour for chest and body, jos/ian (59). 

49. The breast and back-plates, chahdr-dinah (60). 

Plate XIV. Weapons and abmottbs (continued). 

50. The coat with plates and helmet, Jcofhi (61). 

51. An armour of the kind called gddiqi (62). 

52. A. long coat worn over tho amour, angirk*1iaft (63). 

53. An iron mask, chihrah-zirih i dhant (65). 

54. A doublet worn over the armour, chihil-qad (67). 

55. The long glove, dastwdnah (68). 

56. the small one is the mozah i dftani, or iron stocking (71); and the large one, 

the rdk (69). 

57. The Icajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the hack of the horse (72). 

58, 59. The artak i kajem , the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 

60. The qashqah , or head protection for the horse (74). 

61. The kant'hah sobhd (07) 

62. The rocket, ban (77). 

PiATE XV. Akbab’s machine job cleaning cross: vide p. 115, A'in 38, of 
the 1 st Book. 

Plate XVI. ITabness fob houses. Ain 52, p. 136. 

Plate XVII. Games ; pp. 303, 304. 

Tho upper figure shews the hoard for Chaupar , p. 303, and the lower figure 
is the hoard for the Chandal Marnlal game. Both hoards wero made of all sizes; 
some were made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in 
Fathpur Sf.krf, and slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at 
Chandal Mandal sat on the ground, round the circumference, one player at the 
end of each of the sixteen radii. 



ERRATA. 


Page 


31, 

32, 
34, 
55, 

1! 

57, 

63, 

73, 

84, 

85, 
104, 
122 , 
167, 
174, 
176, 
180, 
190, 

225, 

226, 
241, 

273, 

274, 
282, 
286 , 

309, 

310, 
>> 

312, 

313, 
315, 

» 

318, 


319, 

322, 


329, 

330, 


331, 
333, 
33 o, 

338, 

340, 


last line, for Bahvah read Bain rail. 

line for ICalanwar read Kalanur. 

note 2, add vide p. 354. 

line 12, for woolen read woollen. 

line 24, for Sarun read Sonin, vide p. 615. 

line 2 from below, for Bliaraij read Bahraich. 

line 5, for king read kind. 

lino 25, for heron read crane. 

line 15, for chalk read slaked lime. 

last line, for Maruraj (F) read Maravaj. 

line 1 t for Indrakal read Tndarkol. 

note 3, for III, p. 139 read II, p*. 278. 

line 22 ff., vide p. 618. 

line 24,, for is read are. 

line 4 from below, for Husain llasan. 

line 20, for Nabalts read Nuytawis. 

line 16, for Fuzukhotam read Purukhotam. 

line 15, for the heretio of Jafrdan read tlie heretical wizard. 

line 23, for bricklayers read diggers. 

line 6, /or p’ha read p’karl. 

line 8 from below,/or duashvah read duaspah. 

line 21, for tyranical read tyrannical. 

line 3 ,for p. 38 read p. 33. 

line 10 from below, for p. 225 read p. 252. 

line 22, dele comma after Path pur. 

lino 14, for Sanbbar read Sanbhar. 

line 15, dele Jodh Bai, and vide Additional Notes, p. 61b. 
line 2'd, for Das of read D&s. 
line 23, for Nisar read uiinisa. 

line 2, for Ma’&ni read Ma’all. # - oU/ XT . M{w / 

line Id, for Husain read Husain, son of bultan Husain Mirza. 
line 4,/or Mukram read Mukarram. 
line 25, for Barhampur read Biuhanpur. 

lines 10 and 13, for 'Abdul Path read Abulfath. . 7 , 

line 9 from below, for 981 read 975; vide Proceedings, A. b. Bengal, July, 
1873. ^ ■ 

line 9, for at Jagir read as jagir. 
lino 11, for Abdul read Abul. 
line 16, for 981 read 980. / / 

line 2d, for Ahmadnagar read Ahmadabad. 

line 14, for 147 read 174. . , • rrA , • 

line 12, add “ General Cunningham tolls me that the correct name is Bidlu 
(Satisk. Vriddhi), not Budi.” Vide Index, 
line 22, for Talbanah read Talambah. 
lines 2 and 7 from below, for Ak Mahall read Ag Mahalh 
note 1 } for cousin read uncle . 
line 4, for Babu read Baba, 
line 1, for Dost read Daulat. 
line 3, for Sarkij read Sarkich. 
line 9 from below, for Mecamas read Maecenas, 
line 19, for Sing Mm read Sangram. 
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Page 340, last line, dele younger son or. 

,, 344, line 18, et passim, for Waijur read Bajor. 

„ 345, lino 17, for Bajgorah read Pajkorali (or Panjkorah). 

„ 351, line 13, for severally read several. 

„ „ line 20 , et passim, for Gulabi read Kolabi. 

„ 357, line 7 from below, for 81 read 80. 

„ 358, note 2, dele and the latter. ..Editors. 

„ 367, line 17, for Chandr read Chand. 

„ o71, lino 2 from below, for Uynaaq Kal read* the TJyrmiqs of Miyankal 
(vide p. 620). * 

„ 379, line 20, for 330 read 333. 

„ 383, line IQ, for 223 read 144. 

„ 386, line 22, for 362 read 861, 

„ 391, line 3 from below, for Jhajhu read Cbajhu. 

„ 395, line 9 and 17, for Tang read Tisang. 

„ „ line 17, for Tas-ha read Tis-ha. ° 

>» „ line \8 } for Sirdhaoli, Kllaodah read Sandhaoll, ICailaodab. 

,, „ line 27, for Bhasx read Bhainsi. 

„ 400, line 2Q,for Bilkarl read Bilahrf. 

if 407, line 14, et passim, for Baudelah read Bundelah. 

», 414, line 18, for salamat read salamat. 

» „ note 2 , et passim, for Kahtas read Rohtas. 

9> >, >3 for Tam kin read Namaldn. 

„ 419, line 16 from below, fw son of read son of Rajah Soja, son of. 

33 „ note 2, add “Tod mentions a ‘Sandbar' near Amber/’ Vide Geo^ 

Index, K bandar. > 

3 > 425, line 11 from below, for plibah of A'grah, read near Dihli. 

„ 427, line 5 from below, for Manqald read* the manqalcu 
437, line 15 from below, for Jamal read Jalal. 
a 440, line 11 from below, for tuqul read tuyul. 

33 441, line 11 from below, for 185 read 186. 

91 448, note, line l,for political read poetical. 

» 456, note 1, add vide p. 621. 

33 472, note, last line,/or Wall read Wala. 

,, 475, line 5 from below, for 5th read 7tb. 

33 478, line 8 , for 5th read 6 th. 
a 498, note l, for Blrf read Bairi. 

33 501, line 6 from below, for 396 read 392. 

93 508, line 13 from below, for Wa^fljj read Hijn; vide p. 622. 

3 , 514, line 17, for Kingu read Jungrf 

39 539, line 23, for Kapur read Kipiir. 

93 540, line 6 from below, for Malaua read Mauiana. 

99 567, note, last line,/b^ Shah read Khan. 




BIOGRAPHY 


or 

SHAIKH ABULFAZL I ’ALLAMT. 


Shaikh Aura Fazl, A kbar’s minister and friend, was bora at 
A'grah on the 6th Muharram, 958 * during the reign of Islam Shab. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shaikh 
Itfiisa, Aliul Fazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the 9th century of the 
Hijrah in Siwis an (Sindh), at a place called Rel (iljj). In “this 
pleasant village ” Shaikh Musa’s children and grandchildren re¬ 
mained till the beginning of the 10th century, when Shaikh Khizr, 
the then head of the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued 
with mystic lore, emigrated to Hindustan There he travelled about 
visiting those who, attracted by God, are known to the world for not 
knowing it; and after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian 
tribe, to which the family had originally belonged, he returned to India, 
and settled at Nagor, N. W. of Ajmfr, where he lived in the company of 
the pious, enjoying the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaikh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaikh Mubarak, Abul Fazl’s father, 
was born. Mubarak was not Shaikh Khizr’s eldest child: several 
children had been bora before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing 
at the birth of another son, called him Mubarak, i. e., the blessed, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the hope which Islam holds out to the. believers, 
that children gone before bless those born after them, and pray to God 
for the continuance of their earthly life. 

Shaikh Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaikh ’Atan (eA»), who was of Turkish extraction and 


* 14t.k January, 1551. 
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had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where lie lived 
in the service of Shaikh Saldr, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaikh Khizr had now resolved 
permanently to settle at Nagor, and with the view of bringing a few 
delations to his adopted home, he returned once more to SiwBt&n. Mis 
sudden death during the journey left; the family at Nagor in great dis¬ 
tress ; and a f mine which broke out at the same time, stretched num¬ 
bers of i he inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only M ubaru^; and bis 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew tip progessing in knowledge and laying the founda¬ 
tion of those encyclopedia! attainments, for which he afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but lav# to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwajah Ahrar,* * * § to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out. Mu¬ 
barak carried out his wish, ami went to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman Ahmad of Khattu.f In Ahmadabad, he found a 
second father in the learned Shaikh A bul Fazl, a khafib, or preacher, from 
Kazarun iri Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of reputa¬ 
tion, as Shaikh ’Umar of Tattah and Shaikh Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Mulrnr- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuaa, oppusite A'grah, near the 
Charbagh Villa,J which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Baffuddm Safawx of Inju (Shirdz), among whose dis¬ 
ciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak's 
two eldest sons, Shaik h A bul Faiz,§ and four years later, Shaikh Abui- 
Fazl, were born. Mubarak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolv¬ 
ed to remain at A'grah, the capital of the empire; nor did the years 
of extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar's reign, 

* Died at Samarkand, 29th Rabf I, 895, or 20th February, 1490. 

t Vide p. 507, note. Ahmad of IChattu is buried at Sark'hick near Ahmadabad. 

He died in 849 (A. D. 1445). 

X Lacer called Hasht Bihisht, or the Niirafsban Gardens. It is now called the 
Ram Bagk. 

§ Born A.H. 954, or A.D. 1547. Vide p. 490. 






and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in A'grah wd caused a 
gl! dispersion among the population, incline him to settle eUewhe^ 
The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education be 
glefis sons ; and the 1 filial piety with which Abul Fazl nr — 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of ho _trb 
writers as Badaoni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak B onmpcehe.W- 
ness that laid in Abul Faia and Abul Fazl the fou^n of ^ 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islanaitic vier 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheuto, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes o. • v « 

^^Tfet^ 1 Wore 963 A. H., during the Afghan rule, Shaikh 
Mubarak had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a re i- 
gious movement, which had first commenced about the year 
which continued under various phases during the whole of the tenth 
century The movement was suggested by the approach of die fa st 
millennium of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter 
days of Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in poling 
power and in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by 
the appearance of Irniim Mahdi, ‘ the Lord of the period , who will re¬ 
store the sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear , 
and after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised per¬ 
sonage”, the Rauzat ul-Aimmah, a Persian work on the lives of the 
twelve Im&ms,t has the following passage— 

Muslim, Abu Baud, Nisai, Baihaqi, and other collectors of the tradi¬ 
tional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, “ Mubamma 
Mahdi shall be of my family and of the descendants of L atunah [the 1 10- 
phet’s daughter and wife of ’Ah].” And Ahmad Abu Baud, Immzi a 
Tbn Majalr state that the Prophet at some* other tune sard, When 
time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man from among my 
descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as be ore him the 
world was full of oppression and again, “ Tim wo rld sh all not come 

He is tiro 12th Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi^(which in India is wrongly pronounced Mehudi, * myrtle ) means gu.ded ; 

*» •» * 

Lah’hmra, 1271, A. 11, lU pp, royal 8vo. 
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an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is a man of my family, 
and whoso name is the same as mine.’* Further, Ahmad and other collec¬ 
tors assert that the Prophet ouce said, 4t Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my 
family, eight and nine years.’ ’ Accordingly, people believe in the coming* 
of Mahdi. But there is also a party in Islam, who say that Imam Mahdi 
has already come into the world and exists at prosent: his patronymic is Abul 
Qasim, and his epithets are u the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, 
the Lord of the age.” In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surra- 
man-raa [near Baghdad] on the 23rd Bamazan, 258, and in 265 he came to 
his Sardabah [prop. ‘ a cool place/ ‘ a summer villa’], and disappeared whilst 
in his residence. In the book entitled 1 Shawahid’ it is said that when he 
was born, he had on his right arm the words written, ‘ Say, the truth has 
come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing’ [Qoran, xvii, 83]. It 
is also related that when he was born into the world, he came on his knees, 
pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, and said, “ Praise be to God, 
the Lord of the world.” Some one also has left an account of a visit to 
Imam Hasan ’Askari [the eleventh Imam], whom he asked, “ 0 son of the 
Prophet, who will be Khalifah and Imam after thee?” ’Askar! thereupon 
went into his room, and after some time came back with a child on his shoul¬ 
ders, that had a face like the full moon and might have been three years 
old, and said to the man, a If thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, 
He would not have shewn you this child : his name is that of the Prophet, 
and so is his patronymic.” The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at 
present, say that he rules over cities in the far west, and he is even said to 
have children. God alone knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Fouuder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement 
assumed in India* a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, son of Mir Sayyid KMn, of Jaunpdr. This man was a 
-_ ——----—- 

* Badaom, in his * Najaturrashid/ gives a few particulars regarding the same 
movement in Badakhshan, from where the idea seems to hare spread over Persia and In¬ 
dia. In Badakhshan, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abu Is-haq Khatlani, who gaiued numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops were sent against him. He was defeated and fled to Iraq, in the moun¬ 
tainous districts of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. 
He had often to fight with the governors, but defied them all. Badaoui has preserved 
a copy of the proclamation which Nurbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his 
disciples was Shaikh Muhammad Lahijl, the commentator of the ‘ Gulskan i R&z/ 




descendant of the Prophet, and bore his name ; the fall of Jaunpur 
was to him a sign that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events 
yhich looked like miracles,marked his career; and a voice from heaven 
had whispered to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” ‘ thou art Mahdi/ 
Some‘people indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to 
declare that he was the promised Mahdi; but there is no doubt that he 
insisted on his mission as the Lord of the Ago. He gained many ad¬ 
herents. chiefly through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by 
enemies he went to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan 
Mahmud I. From Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to 
the joy of numerous enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there 
also he seems to have been driven away. On his return, it was revealed 
to him that his teaching was vexatious, and he said to the disciples 
that accompanied him, “ God has removed from my heart the burden of 
Mahdi. If I safely return, I shall recant all." But when he reached 
the town of Farah in Balochistan, where his arrival had created a. great 
sensation, he died (911, A. EL ; 1505, A. D.). His tomb became a 
place of general pilgrimage, although Shah Isma’il and Shah Tahmfisp 
tried to destroy it The movement, however, continued. Some of his 
followers adhered to their belief that he was Mahdi; and even the 
historian Badaom, who was strongly attached to the cause, speaks of 
him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (A. D., 
1549), a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of A'grah, 
in the person of Shaikh’Alai. This man was a Bangdlf Musalmdn. 
Bis father had been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and 
after visiting Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother 
Nurullah, likewise a learned mail, at Bum ah, where they soon bec.ame 
respected and influential men. Shaikh ’Alai had shewn from his youth 
the learning of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint; and on the death 
of his father, he gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘But the 
love of power issues at last from the heads of the just/ and on the day 
of the Td, he kicked an influential Shaikh from his hand ah, and, 
supported by his brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he 
alone was worthy of being the Shaikh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan ’Abdullah, a Niyazi Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah, 
and settled at a retired spot near Bi&nah. Like bis master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching; and in a 
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short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaikh ’Alai also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ’Abdullah ; he gave up teaching and struggling fog 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyazi, and joined the fraternity 
which they had formed, The brethren had established among them¬ 
selves community of property, divided the earnings obtained by 
begging, and gave up all work, because it was said in the Q-oran, 
‘ Let not men be allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on 
God.’ Religious meetings, the object of which was to prepare people 
for the advent of the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five 
prayers, which the brethren said together, and wherever they went they 
appeared armed to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere 
with municipal matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all 
articles forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, 
or assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, arid 
matters in Eianah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them¬ 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. Shaikh 
’Alai’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader; ih fact, he soon outdid Miyan ’Abdullah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the latter at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ’Alai marched with his band over Bas&- 
war to Khawacpur, converting and preaching on the way, but on account 
of some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shaikh ’Alai’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shah, who 
summoned him to Agrah; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ’Alai behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by au impromptu address which ’Aim delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ’ Alai’s men. To the amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
court. ’Al&i on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after day 
informed that another of his nobles had gone to ’Alai’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaikh Mubarak also became a ‘ disciple/ 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether ho joined the sect 


from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of tho objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at,Court, at whose 
head Makhdum ul Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his reason, the 
result was, that Makhdum became his inveterate enemy, deprived him 
of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted lam lor more 
than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables on him and 

procured his banishment-* . 

The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by Alai s 
success and Makhdurn’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaikh. ’Aid.' and his followers readily obeyed 
tiie command, and set out for the Dak’hin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shdh’s empire, they succeeded m convert¬ 
ing Bahdr Khan A’zam Humayfm and half his army, ahd the king 
on hearing of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaikh 

’Alai. 


* ul-Mulk’ was the title of ’Abdullah of Sultanpdr, regarding whom 

the reader may commit the index for references. The following biographical noUce 
from the Kha/lnatul Affia (Libor, pp. 443, 464) shews the opinion ot good Sunnis 

re^ardin^ M.akhddni. ^ . . ., 

‘ Miulani ’Abdullah An^an of Sultanpur belongs to the most distinguished 

learned men and saints of India. He was a Chisbti In hie religions opinions Pn| 
tho time of Slier Shah till tho reign of Akim-, he had the title ol Makhdum-ul-Mulk 
(prop served by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. 
He zealously persecuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations 
and converted people to his ‘Divine Faith’and smiworship, ordering them to substitute 
for the creed the words ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the vicerogent 
of God,' Mauliuia ’Abdullah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he 
retired tok mosque; but Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and he 
should go to another country. Makhddm therefore went to Makkah. On his 
return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. He lias written several works, as the 
Ka>hf«l-gK*m>mh ; the 111 ’W** ul-Anbiyd, the 

Minhaj uddtii , Ac. He was poisoned in A. H. 1006. 

« H5g son Haji ’Abdul Karim went after the death of his father to Labor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near 
tbe Zib-utmisd Villa, at Mail/, a’ Kt*. His sons were Shaikh Yahyi, Ilah Nur, ’Abdul 
Haq and A’la Iluzur. Shaikh Yahya, like his father, wrought miracles.’ 

Iu this account the date is wrong; for Makhdum ul-Mnlk died in 990, and U3 
Badaont, MakhdOm’s supporter, say* nothing of poison (Bad. II., 311), the statement 
of the Khazinat ul Aijfia may be rejected. Badaonl also says that Makhdum’s sons 
were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdum ui-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either; vide 
p. 544 






About the same time (955), Islam Shah left Xgrah, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyazi Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah, Makhdrfm ul Mulk 
drew the king's attention to Miyan "Abdullah Niyazi, who after Shaikh 
"Aim’s departure for the Dak’hin roamed about in the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to poss¬ 
ess great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyazi rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bia¬ 
nah, who had become a Mabdawi, to bring Miyan ’Abdullah to him, 
The governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself; but 
Miyan ’Abdullah, boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased 
him by bis neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat 
him to death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the exe¬ 
cution of the punishment, and only left when Miyan ’Abdullah lay ap¬ 
parently lifeless on the ground. But he was with much care brought 
back to life, He concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mali- 
dawi principles, and got as late as 993 [A I)., 1535] from Akbar 
a freehold, because he, too, had been one of Makhdam ul-Hulk's 
victims. He died more thug ninety years old, in 1000, at Sarhiud * 
IslAm Shah after quelling the Niyazi disturbances, returned 
to Agrah, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again 
required in the Panjab, and it was there that Shaikh ’Alai joined 
the royal camp. When Islam Shah saw the Shaikh, he said to him in 
a low voice, “ Whisper into my ear that you recant, and I will not 
trouble you.” But Shaikh ’Alai would not do so, and Islam Shall, to 
keep up the appearance of authority, ordered a menial to give him by 
way of punishment a few cuts with the whip in his presence. Shaikh 
’Ahuhad then scarcely recovered from an attack of the plague, which for 
several years had been raging in India, and had a few badly healed wounds 
on his neck. Whilst he got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and 
’Alai fainted and died. His body was now thrown under the feet of an 
elephant, and orders were given that no one should bury him, when 
all at once, to the terror of the whole camp and the king who believed 

# Badaoni visited kirn in Sarkiud, and it was from’Abdullah that he heard of Mb* 
Sayyid Muhammad’s repentance before death. Among other things, ’Abdullah also told 
him that after the Mir’s death in Farah, a well-known man of' that town seized on 
lands belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ; and he added that he 
had known no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed 
to be Christ. 




* 

that the last day had dawned, a most destructive cyclone broke forth. 
When the storm abated, 'AM’s body was found literally buried among 
roses and other flowers, and an order was now forthcoming to have the 
corpse interred. This happened in 957 [A., D., 1550]. People prophesied 
the quick end of Islam Shah and the downfal of his house.* 

Makhdum ul-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile positiou to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ’Ulamas about Court, from, whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ’Adis, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and A'grah, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
stanch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
How great their influence was, may he seen from the fact that of all Mu¬ 
hammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ’Alauddm Khilji, suc¬ 
ceeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaikh ’Alai was a great , triumph for the Court ’Ula- 
mfe, and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the imme¬ 
diate result. The persecutions lasted far into Akhar’s reign. They 
abated only for a short time when the return of Humayun and the 
downfal of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, 
during which the learned first thought of their own safety, well 
knowing that Humayun was strongly in favour of Shfism ; but when 
Akbar was firmly established, and the court at Agrah, after the fall of 
Bairam Khan, who was a Shi’ah, again teemed with Hindustani Sun- 
ids, the persecutions commenced. The hatred of the court party 
against Shaikh Mubarak especially rose to such a height, that Shaikh 
’Abdnnnabi and Makhdum ul-Mulk represented to the emperor that 
inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, 
not only himself damned, but led also others into damnation, he deserved 
to be killed. They even obtained an order to bring him before the 


* The circumstances connected with ’Alai's death resemble the end of Sldi Mulak 
during the reign of Jalal-uddfn Firtiz Shah. 

The place in the Panjab, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. I., 408.) 

The fact that Badaonx spent his youth at Basawar near Bi&nah, i,e., in the very 
centre of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his 
‘ life, to Mahdawi principles. 
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emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from A'grah, only leaving behind him 
some furniture for his enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 
himself for a time,, he applied to Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpur Sikri 
for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gujarat, he 
implored the good offices of Akbar's foster-brother, the generous Khan i 
A’zam Mlrza Kokah, who succeeded in allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh and on the fact 
that, different from his covetous accusers, ho had not cost the state any¬ 
thing by way of freeholds, and thus obtained at least security for him 
and his family. Mubarak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant of land for his son A bill Faiz, who had already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with bis son on Shaikh ’Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men suspected of Mahdawf leanings 
and Shfah tendencies. Even in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
Faizi’s poems* had been noticed at court,—Akbar then lay before Ohifcor— 
and a summons had been sent to the young poet to present himself before 
his sovereign, the enemies at A'grah saw in the invitation a sign of ap* 
preaching doom, and prevailed on tho governor to secure the victim this 
time. The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubarak’s house. Faizi was accidentally away from home, 
and the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubarak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Chitor.j* Nor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar's good will and the blindness of his personal enemies. 

Abul FazI had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaikh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawf leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There 
is no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study¬ 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 


* Abul Faiz wrote under the nom-de-plume of Faizi. 

t 20tk Rabi 1, 975, or 24th September, 1567* The ode which Faki presented 
will be found in the Akbarnamak. 
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broader sentiments tlie clique of the ’Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often obser¬ 
ved in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those soiences 
which go by the name of hikami and naqli, or ma’qiil and manqul.* 
Following the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before 
he had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to shew how 
extensive even at that time bis reading was. A manuscript of the laie 
work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abut h azl, 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to rcstoie the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages now proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence, that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abul Fazlhad worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult authov. 

Abul Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he pre¬ 
ferred the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great and 
to the bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevita¬ 
ble. But from the time Faizi had been asked by Akbar to attend the 
court, hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abul Fazl, who had 
then completed his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held 
out by the emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a 
guarantee that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without 
fruit. The skill with which Faizi in the meantime acquired and retai ued 
Alchar’s friendship, prepared the way for Abul Fazl; and when; the latter, 
in the very end of 981 (beginning of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faizi’s brother, the reception was so favorable that he gave up 
all thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says Abul Fazl in the Akbarn&mah, “ I almost 
became selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had gathered around 


* Pago 540, note. 








me, served but to increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning 
had made my brain drunk with, the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich iu 
mind and heart, my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and 
covetousness of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept mo back from outbreaks of folly; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to the 
hermits on Lebanon ; I longed for interviews with the lamas of Tibet 
or with the padris of Portugal, and I would gladly sit with the 
priests of the Parsis and the learned of the Zendavesta. I was sick of the 
learned of my own land. My brother arid other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hoping that I would find in the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of thought. In vain did l at first resist their ad¬ 
monitions. Happy, indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
him meet my longing after faith and my desire to do my appointed 
work in the world; he is the orient where the light of form and ideal 
dawns; and it is he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. 
I was thus presented at Court. As I had no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the Ay at vl-Kxrsi* 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrah. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my offering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Faizi accompanied the expedition; 
hut Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But as Faizi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after, him, Abul Fazl attended 
Court immediately on the emperor's return to Fathpur Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the Jami’ Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the opening 
of a chapter in the Qoran, entitled 4 Surat ul Fath/ 4 the Chapter of 
Victory.’t 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdum ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, had every cansotofoel sorry 


* Name of the 256th verso of the second chapter of the Quran, 
f The details of Abul Nazi’s introduction at Court given in Baddoni dider slightly 
from Atiul Fazl's own account. 
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at Fails' and Abul Baziks successes ;* for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Badaom has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride” of the 
learned at court; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious ca'suits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief-Justice on Shiahs and £< others heretics” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpur Sikn, to rate with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to ‘ enquire/ It is not necessary to repeat here the coarse 
which these discussions took.f The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of argu¬ 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence of the 
emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up only- 
increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers be¬ 
longing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdum ul-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaikh Abclunnabf, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhdum a fool and cursing him. Abul 
Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
parly, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the disputes from one 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought 
to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the only 
spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the making 
of Abul FazPs fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 


* Bad&oni ascribe.? to Makhdum ul-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abul 
Fazl’s character; for the first time he saw Abul Fazl, he said to his disciples, 
“ What religious mischief is there of which that man is not capable P” Bad. Ill, 72. 
t vide p P , 170//: 



but just; for after Amir Khusrau of Dihli, Muhammadan India has 
seen no greater poet than Fa&i.* 

In the end of 1589, Abui Fazl lost his mother, to whoso memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnamah. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation, "f 

Beligious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din i Ilahi, or ‘ the Divine Faith/ the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaikh Mubarak's document 
# mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (khalifah) on earth. The Islam! tic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the * elect' was based on that of the Pfirsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (tatihh i ild/ri), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob¬ 
served by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court shewed but little resistance : they looked with more anxiety on the 
elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar's religious innovations, which 
after all affected but a few. But their feeling against Abul Fazl was 
very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak'hin, hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim [Jahangir] also be¬ 
longed to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abul Fazl, as wo shall, see 
below, became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the 
chief obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit 
to Abul Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with dupli¬ 
city. On entering the bouse, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qoriin. Ordering them to follow him at once, lie 
took them to the emperor, and shewing him the copies, he said, “ What 
Abul Fazl teaches me is very different from, what he practises in his 
house." The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange¬ 
ment between Akbar and Abul Fazl. A similar, but less credible, 
story is told by the author of the Zakh(rat-ul Khawdnm. He says that 

# For his works, vide p. 548. 
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Alml Fazl repented of his apostacy from Islam, and used at night to vilfb 
incognito the"houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold rnuhurs, request¬ 
ed them “to pray for the stability of Abul Fazl’s faith/’ sighing at the 
same time and striking his knees and exclaiming, u What shall I do!” 
And just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Faizi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors suc¬ 
ceeded in finding for Abul Fazl a place in Paradise ; for it is related 
in several* books 'that Shah Abul Ma’ali Qadiri of Labor, a man of 
saintly renown,* once expressed his disapproval of Abul Fazl’s words 
ancl deeds. But at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise; and when 
the Prophet saw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, “ This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, butone of his books com¬ 
mences with the words, ‘ O God, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love, and these 
words have saved him/’ The last two stories flatter, in all probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction 
which pervades Abul Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pure 
deism and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the. Mullas, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly 
natural for him, even after bis rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qoran, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi¬ 
lological research of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abul Fazl, 
Faizi, and scholars as Badaoni, Naqib Khan, Shaikh Sultan, Haji Ibrahim, 
Shaikh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and scientific 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into Persian.f 
Faizi took the Lil&wati, a well-known book on mathematics, and Abul 
Fazl translated the KaHlali Damnah under the title of ’.Aydr Danish 
from Arabic into Persian, tie also took a part in the translation of the 
Mahubluirat and in the composition of the Tdnkh i Al/z, the ‘History 
of the Millennium/ The las linen dotted work, curious to say, has an 

* Born A. H. 960; died.at Lahot, 1024. Khaxinal d-Atflu p. 139. 

t Vide pp. 104,105. 
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intimate connection with the Mahdawi movement, of winch particulars 
have been given above. Although from the time of Shaikh ’Alafs death 
the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
he millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpur Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif i Amulf’s stamp* with this im¬ 
portant modification that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ‘ Lord of 
the Age,’ through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influ¬ 
ence on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tarikh i A If f 
therefore, was to represent IsMm as a thing of the past; it had existed 
thousand falf) years and had done its work. The early history, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, was related from a Shi’ah point of view and 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death 


of the Prophet had been made the 


starting 


ig point, not the hijrah , or 


flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Maduuih. 

lowaids the middle of A.H. iOOO (begining of 1592 AD) 
Akbar promoted Abul E*zl to the post of Ddhazhn, or commander of 
wo thousand horse. Abul Pad now belonged to the great Amirs 

? at C0Urt Asbefore > he remained in immediate at¬ 
tendance on the emperor. In the same year, Paid was sent to the 
Dak hm as Akbar s ambassador to .Durban ul-Mulk and to Ufijah ’Ali 
Ivhau of Ivhamlesh, who had sent his daughter to Prince Sulim. 
alzI returned after an absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaikh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
.iad all. but retired from the world, died in the following year at L&hor 
(Sunday, 17th Zi- Qa’dak, 1001, or 4th September, 1,593). He had 
reached the age of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qor&n, to which he had given the title of MM 

f ’ U r\ * COm P leted ifc « “ of failing eyesight, a short 
time before his death. 


• Page 5 e bear the last of the Mahdawi mov oment in 1628, at the acces- 

® halya ‘ laU - Akbar vva S dead and had tlot restored the Millennium ; during 
Jahangir s reign, especially in the beginning , the court was indifferent to relidon and 
the king retained the ceremony of ^ 0 r prostration, which Muhammadan believe 
to be due to Ood alone. But Shahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muham- 
inadan rites that had fallen m abeyance at court; and as he was bom in 1000 A II 

he was now pointed to as the real restorer. Since that time the movement has' found* 
no disciples. 
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The historian Badaoni speaks of him as follows: — 

Shaikh Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning of 
the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in his views regarding what is lawful and 
unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayermeeting with a 
gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on his feet, 
or red or yellow coloured, clothes on him, he would order the offending 
articles to be removed. In legal decisions he was so severe as to maintain 
that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the proper punish¬ 
ment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in course of time he became, from divine zeal, so enamoured of 
music, that he could not exist without listening to some voice or melody. In 
short, he passed through rather opposite modes of thought and ways of life. 
At the time of the .Afghan rule, he frequented Shaikh ’Al&fs frater¬ 
nity ; in the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, when the Naqshbandis 
had the upper hand, he settled matters - with that sect; afterwards he was 
attached to the Hamadani school; and lastly, when the Sbfails monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. ‘Men speak according to 
the measure of their understanding’—to change was his way, and the rest 
you know. Bat withal he was constantly engaged in teaching the religi¬ 
ous sciences. Prosody also* the art of composing riddles, and other branches, 
he understood well; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned 
of Hindustan, a perfect master. Ho knew fcihatibi* 4 by heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to read the Qoran in the ten different 
modes. He did not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most 
agreeable companion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, 
when his eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. 
The commentary to the Qoran which he composed, resembles the Tafsir i 
luibir [the “ Great Commentary”], and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled Mania'u Nafais ul ’ Uyun. It is rather extraordinary that there is 
a passage in the preface in which lie seems to point to himself as the 
renovator of the new century .f We know what this 1 renovating’ means. 
About the time ho finished his work, he wisely committed the Farizi Ode 
(ill ty which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode Bardah, the Ode 
by Iva’b ibn Zubair, and other Odes to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies., till on the 17th Zi Qa’dak, 1001, he left this world at Lahor for 
the judgment-seat of God. 

A writer on 4 Taj wid,’ ‘ the art of reading the Qoran correctlyk 
t Badaoni says in his ‘Najat urrashid’ that Jalaluddin. Suyuti, in his time tho 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself as the renovator of the 
10th century. 
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I have known no man of more comprehensive learning*; but alas'! under 
the mantle of the dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly preferment, 
that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was young, I studied 
at Agrah for several years in his company. He is indeed a man of merit; 
blithe committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged into lust of .possession 
and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and falsehood, and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of his former merit remains. “ Say, 
either I am in the correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qornn, xxxiv, 
23]- Further, it is a common saying that the son brings the curse on the 
head of his father; hence people have gone beyond Yazid and say, * Curse 
on Yazid,* and on his father, too.’ 

Two years after Shaikh Mubarak’s death, Abul Fazl also lost his 
brother Faizi, who died at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5tti October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, lie gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaikh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ’All with me, will you not speak to me Hut getting 
bo reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept, loud; and after trying to console Abul Fazl, he went away.f 
How deeply Abul Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbamauiah and the Am in which lie speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he pre¬ 
faces the selections in the Am made by him from his brother’s poems. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never , be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not 
travel along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verseS/’J Abul Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and-two years after the death of his brother, he collect¬ 
ed the stray leaves of Fail’s Markist ul-Adiodr , not to mention the 
numerous extracts which he lias preserved in the Akbarniunah, 


* Husain, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid; hence the latter is generally called Yazid i mal’un, 4 Yazid, the 
accursed/ Badaoni here calls Abul Fazl Yazid. Poor Baddo.nl had only the thousand 
bfg’hahs which Akbar had given him rent-free, but bis school follow, Yazid Abul Fazl, 
was a commander of two thousand and the friend of the emperor, 
t Badaoni, II, 40b. J Pago 549. 



It was about the same time that Abul Fad was promoted to the 

post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse, tinder 

this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Ain i Akbari, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-97). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abul Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murfid' had not ^ man¬ 
aged matters well in the Dnk’hin, and Akhat now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. 

If the officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct 
of the war, he was to see the Prince off, and take command with 
Shahrukh Mirza.f The wars in the Dak’hin, from their first com¬ 
mencement under Prince Murad and the Khan Klnlnan, aro marked by a 
most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial officers, and thou¬ 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially during the 
reign of Jahangir, by treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the 
Khan Khauan himself was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. 
Abul Fad’s successes, therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
hanpur, he received an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh, 
whose brother had married Abul Fad’s sister. He consented to come 
on one condition, namely, that Bahadur Khdn should vigorously assist 
him and thus aid the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Dak’hin, but he sent Abul 
Fad rich presents, hoping that by this means he would escape the penal¬ 
ty of his refusal. Abul Fad, however, was not the man to be bribed. 
« I have made a vow,” said he in returning the presents, “ not to accept, 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled—(1) friendship; (2) that I 
should not value the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour ot tlio 

emperor has extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from 

others.” 

Prince Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Ilichpur, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Rustam made him 


* Page 335. 


f Page 312. 
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melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abul Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purna,* twenty kos from Dau- 
latabud, when death overtook him. Abul Fad arrived the same day* and 
found the camp in the utmost confusion. Bach commander recommen¬ 
ded immediate return ; but Abul Fad said that he was determined 
to inarch on : the enemy was near, the country was foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, hut for fighting. Several of the com¬ 
manders refused to march on, and returned; but Abul Fad, nothing 
daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured the 
officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Masik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitalah, Taltum, and 
Satondn. His headquarters were on the G-odawarf. He next entered 
into an agreement with CMnd Bibf, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief 
and give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The DaVhin opera¬ 
tions had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh 
had been determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur 
Khan’s stronghold, and appointed Prince IMnyal to take command at 
Ahmadnagar. Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abul Fazl to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. 

When the Prince therefore left Burhanpur, Abul Fazl, at Akbar’s re- 
qest, left MirzA Shahrukh, Mir Murtaza, and Khwnjah Abul Hasan 
in charge of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th 
Ramazan, 1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’a reign), he met 
Akbar at K’hargon, near Brjagarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verse— 

4-0 y* jl J Ij 0 4_ti^0 4$) gxZ 

Serene in the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wish to talk to thee on 
many a subject. 

* The southern Purna is meant. The northern Pdrnb flows into the Taptf in 
Khdndesh ; whilst tlie southern Purna, with the Dtidnn, flows into the Godawavi. 

Prince Murad liad gone from Hichpur to Narnalah, and from there to Shiihpur, 
which he had built about eight miles south of Baiapiir. It is now in ruins. 






and promoted trim for bis excellent management to a command 
of four thousand. The imperial army now inarched on A'sir and 
commenced the siege.* One day, Abul Fazl inspected some of his tren¬ 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar s camp, 
offered to shew him a way by which the Imperialists might, get over the 
wall of the Malai Fort, can important fortification below Asirgarh 
itself. Half way np the mountain, to the west a,nd slightly to the noith, 
were two renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which, 
had to be conquered before Asir itself could he reached ; and between 
the north-west and north, there was another bastion called Ohunali 
Malai. A portion of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west 
there were hills, and in the south was a high mountain called Korhiah. 
A hill in the south west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imperialists. 
Abul Fazl determined on availing himself of the information given by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to 
the officer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of the trum- 
piets and bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with laddeis, 
he went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount S&pau, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along 
the road that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
a gate of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 


# “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada [Narbada], when Rad/.ia Bador* 
xa [Rajah Bahadur Shah], who had possession of the fortress of Ilasser [Asir], forti¬ 
fied the same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The 
king, thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be eautnred. This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Cho-Tmnm, 
the second Qomm^ghar : and the third is placed on the Very summit of the hill, so 
' that it is a conspicuous object at the distance ofsk coss. The' king with no delay 
Grounded it on all sides; and so energetically pressed the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six months it was on the point of being captured. Bador-xa how¬ 
ever perceiving his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
he safe, came as suppliant to the king and surrendered himself****. Whilst the 
kin- was at this place, Abdul Basel [Abul Fazl] came to him, aud so worked upon his 
mind, that he fully determined to set out for the war in the Deccan." From Prof, 
Lethbridge's ‘ Fragment of Indiau History,’ translated from Do Ladt s * India V era, 
and published in the Calcutta Review for 1873. 

De Laet, is wrong iu a few minor details. I cannot identify tho name Clio- 
Tzanin * Commorghar’ is the Persian ‘ Kamargdh’, ‘ the middle of a mountain.’ 
The names of Fort Cluinah Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. hav¬ 
ing Khwajah Malai and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations. 

Vide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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oppose them, and Abul Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at 
break of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Ash'. On the 
same day, other detachments of the army occupied Chiinah Malai and 
Mount Koihiah, and Bahlidur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for 
paid on (100,)). 1 rince Danyal, who had in the meantime conquered 

Ahmaduagar,* now joined his father at Asm. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dak'b in , caused by 
Eajti Manna, and a party set up the son of ’Air Shah as king. As the 
hitter found numerous adherents, theKhan Khanan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abul Fazl was sent to Ndsik; but a short time afterwards, 
he was told to join the KhdnKhanan. Akbar returned, in the 4dth year, 
to 4g?ah, leaving Prince Ddnyal in Burharipur. Abul Fazl had no 
easy lito in the Dak hin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ah mad - 
nagar, because he was disinclined to light, and left the operations to 
Abul Fazl, who looked upon him as a traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operations, ably assisted by his son ’Abdurrahman 0 After 
coming to terms with the son of ’Ali Shtih, he attacked Rajd Manna, 
recovered Jainahpdr and the surrounding district, and inflicted several 
defeats on him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Daulat&bad, and in 
a subsequent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As,early as during the siege of Ash, Prince Salmi, who had been 
sent against the Rfina of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and hud 
moved to Uahabad, where' he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burharipur a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, shewed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the em¬ 
peror recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As his 
presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
the troops of his contingent in the Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdur¬ 
rahman in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for A'grah, only ac¬ 
companied by a few men. Salim, who looked upon him with little 
concealed hatred, thought Abul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Bajah Bir Singh, a Buudeld chief of Urchah (Undchha),-) through whose 
territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 


* Among the plunder taken at Ahmaduagar was a splendid library. Faizfs library, 
having on his death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial 
Library. 

f Vide p. 488. 
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Mm. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the opport¬ 
unity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near Nar¬ 
war. When arrived at Ujjaiu, A bill Fazl was warned of Salim’s inten¬ 
tion, aruHiis men tried to persuade him to go via Gluxti Chanda ; but 
Abul Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him on his 
way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwaiv 
On Friday, the 4th Rabf I, 1011 (12th August., 1602), at a distance 
of about half a kos from Sarai Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sight. The few men that Abul Fazl had with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gadai Klein Af¬ 
ghan, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, as 
Rai Kuyaa and Suraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand Im¬ 
perial horse : he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. But 
Abul Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; but 
in a short time he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a trooper, 
he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abul Fazl’8 bead, and sent 
it to Salim in Ilahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an unworthy 
place,” where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet gives the following account of Abul 
Fazl's death.’* 

Sulim returned to Ilalehassa [llalibas, the old form of IMhabadj, and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the move. The king, enraged at this, wrote au 
account of all that had happened to Abul Fazl, who bade the king bo 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and added 
that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means or by 
foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of absence 
from Daniel Xa [Danyal Shah],.h : e took to the road with about two or three 
hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa- 
goh'nv, to whom all these things wero known, recalling how hostile Fazl 
had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father would 
be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best to intercept him 
on his journey. So he begged lladzia Bertzingh Bondola, who lived in his 


# Prom Prof. E, Lethbridge’s ‘ Fragment of Indian History’, Calcutta Review, 
1873. 

The place near which Abul Fazl was killed, is called in the MSS. Sardi 

Bar. De LaSt’s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 
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province of Osseen [ITjjahi], to lie in wait for Fad neavSoor [Narwar?] and 
Qualer [Gwaliar], and to send his head to him, promising that lie would be 
•mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him the command of five thou¬ 
sand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and waited with a thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, haying sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give him early warning of the 
approach of Fazl. Accordingly when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, 
had come as far as Oollebaga [Kalabagh], and was going towards Soor, 
Radzia JBertssingh and his followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and 
Xus horsemen fought bravely, but being overpowered by numbers, they were 
gradually worn out. Fazl himself, having received twelve wounds in the 
fight, was pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and 
was talon and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly 
pleased.” 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘Me¬ 
moirs’ that he brought about Abui Fazl’s murder, because he was his 
enemy, and, with a naivete exclusively his own, represents himself 
as a dutiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de¬ 
prived of his father’s love. He says— 

“ On my accession, I promoted Rajah Rir Singh, a Bundela Rajput, 
to a command of three thousand. Ho is ono of my favourites, and ho is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness, • My reason for promoting him was this. To¬ 
wards the end of my father’s reign, Shaikh Abul Fazl, a Hindustani Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though ho sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dak’kin, 

He was no friend of mine, an d damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my father 
very angry with me, and I knew that, if Abul Fazl were to come back to 
Court, I would have boon deprived of every chance to effect a reconciliation. 

As he had to pass on his way through the territory of BirSingh Bund eld, who % 
at that time had rebelled against the emperor, I sent a message to the latter 
to say that, if he would waylay Abul Fazl and kill him, I would richly reward 
him. Heaven favoured him, and when Abul Fazl passed through his land, 
he stopped him on ins way, dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed 
him, and sent liis head to me at Jlahabad. Although my father was at first 
much vexed, Abul Fazl’s death produced one good result: I could now 
without further annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of mo gra¬ 
dually wore away,” 



At another place in his 4 Memoirs’, when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that tie ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abul Fasd, because 4 he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet/ 

Whin the news of Abul FazFs death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain, 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince s vakil pre¬ 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abul FazFs vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abul FazFs death more 
than that of his son; for several days he would see no one, and after en¬ 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, 44 If Salim wished to be 
emperor, lie might have killed me and spared Abul Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse— 

jtiX-of Uj k (Jhikkl J #&/cf I/O (Jgy* ^ 

My Shaikh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 

Ho wished to kiss my feet, and gave up hie life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and llaj Singh* to Uhidcba. They defeated the Bimdela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhdnder and shut him up in 
Irich. When the siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court; but ordered the officers 
stationed about UVlciia to kill the rebel wherever he shewed himself. 
In the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once 
surprised by Rajah Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers. Bir Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. 

H But the emperor’s death, which riot long afterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, 
and received t/ndcha and a command of three thousand horse as his 
reward. 

44 It has often been asserted,” says the author of the Namir nl~ 
Unwrd , “ that Abul Fazl was ah infidel. Some say, he was a Hindu, 
or a fire-worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and 


* P,agea 409 and 458, 
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call him an atheist; but others pass a jaster sentence, arul say that ho 
was a pantheist, and that, like other Sufis, he claimed for himself 
a position above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he 
was a man of lofty character,* and desired to live at peace with all men. 
He never said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wagls, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If 
he appointed a man, whom he afterwards found to he useless, lie did not 
remove him, but kept him on as long as he could ; for lie used to say 
that, if he dismissed him, people would accuse him of want of'penetra¬ 
tion in having appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He 
also gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his 
trowsers, which were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
Abdurrahman used to sit at table as safarcM (head butler) ; the super¬ 
intendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in at¬ 
tendance, and both watched to see whether Abul Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abul Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abul Fazl was in the Dak’hin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (c)rihilrmcati) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether richer poor, and Jihichri 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

“ A s a writer, Abul Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Mutisms ;f and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
liis compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abul 
Fazl’s style. ’Abdullah, king of Bukhara, said that lie was more afraid 
of Abul FazBs pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as 4 the great Munshi.’ His letters are studied in all Madrasahs, 


* I may remark here that Abul Fazl never accepted a title, 
t This is also the opinion of the author of the Ilaft Iqlirn {vide p. 508). 



and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. ".'But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian lan¬ 
guage, but also with AM Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading of 
anyof his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot he, and has not been, imitated. Tim writers 
after* him write in the style of the Padishahnamah, the ’A'lamarai 
Silcandari, or in the still more turgid manner of the .’Alamgimamah, 
the Ruq’&ft Bedil, and other standard worts on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul Fazl’s works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage wlieie 
woman is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with 
indifference. Of his love of truth and the nobility of Ids sentiments*' 
I have spoken in the Preface. 

Abul Fad’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that 
he and Faizf led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophet— 
this charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; 
but Afoul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of success¬ 
fully ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was 
the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fazl 
enunciated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the khan Kidmans 
gained the victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign 
rule ; and whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of the people than lie. The reversion, on the other hand, in lalei times 
to the policy of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded iu the eyes 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still, inclines the pious to utter a rahimahu-llahu (May God have mercy 
on him!) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Badaoni to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to I aim and 
Abul Fazl. I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ’Urfif from one of his Odes in which he praises th e Prophe t— 

* Let the roader consult Gladwin’s rendering of A 1ml Fazl s introduction to the 
fourth book of the Am. Gladwin’s Am, II, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti- 
Islairiitic. 

t For ’Urft vide p. 569. The metre of the couplet is Long Bamal. 
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0 I rophetj protect the J*osopli of my soul (i. & my soul) from the Imrm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me like 
evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 

The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Faizi and Abul Fad. I may also cite the Tankh of Abul 
hazls death, which the Tvhdn i A’zam Mfrza, Kokah is said to have 
made— 

j** A ^l (_s-y j»5 

The wonderful sword of God’s Prophet cut off the head of the rebel.* 

But Abul Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, “ The date of 
my death lies in the words cU*H jj| ‘ The slave Abul Fazl’—which 
likewise gives 1011 A. II. 

Abul Fazl’s works are the following— 

(1) 1 he Akbarniimah with the A i u i A k b a v i, its third 
volume. The Am i Akbarf was completed in the 42nd year of 
Akbar’s reign ; only a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1596-97, A. D.). The contents 
of the Akbarnamah have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first forty-six years of Akbar’s 
reign.f There exists a continuation up to the end of Akbar’s reign by 
’InAyatullah Mukibb ’Ah'. Thus at least the continuator is called in 
two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone says that the name of the 
continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems to be a corruption of 
Muhammad Salih. 

(2) I lie Maktub.&t i ’All a m i, also called l n s h a i A b u 1 
Fazl. This book contains letters written by Abul Fazl to kings and 
chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters written to the Portu¬ 
guese priests, and to ’Abdullah of Bukhara, in reply to his question 
whether Akbar bad renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions 
of which are given in the Ain, &c. The collection was made after Abul 


* The word, ^ib bdgU, a rebel, has the numerical value of 10X3 ; but the head 
(of the word, the letter v ) is cut off; lienee 1013—2 = 1011, the year of the Hijrah 
in which Abul SW was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Kama]. 

t The 40th year lasted from the 15th Ramazan, 1009, to 26# RamazAu, 1010, 
i. e. to about five months before Abul Fazl's death. 
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Fazl’s death by ’Abduccamad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that 
he was a son of Abul Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there exist many 
lithographed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three 
hooks; but Amir Haidar Ilusaini of Bilgraui says in the preface to his 
‘ Sawanih i Akbarf’* that he had a collection of four hooks, remarking 
at the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The A. y a r D a n i s h,f which is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abul Fazl also wrote a 
Ri s k 1 ah i Mun !i j a t, or 4 Treatise on Prayers’; a J am i’ullu- 
ghdt, a lexicographical work; and a ‘KashkoP. The last word 
means a 4 beggar’s cup,’ or rather the small basket or bowl in which beg¬ 
gars in the East collect rice, dates, &c., given as alms, and hence the 
term is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abul Fazl presented, on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seem to exist at. present. Nor need I again refer to 
the part which he took in the translations from Sanskrit and the com¬ 
pilation of the Tiirikh i Alff. 

The ‘ Durar ul Manshur’, a modem Tazkirah by Muhammad 
’A slum lTusainf of Bilgram, selects the following inscription written by 
’Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir! as a specimen both of Abul Fazl’s 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abul Fazl’s composition. 


* Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 316., note. 

t As the word is pronounced in India, instead of 4 Iydr i Danish,’ ‘ the test of 
wisdom.’ The author of the Haft Iqlfan seems to allude to this work; for lie says 
that Abul Fazl, when he saw him in 1000 A. H., was engaged in re-writing the JSfawd- 
dir • i ILiJccUjdt, 

J Abul Fazl says in the forgth book of the Xin~~“ The best people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of 
blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre* 
They plant fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They 
abstain from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand ol them in 
Kashmir.” 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Ilishis as model men. 
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0 God, in every temple I see people tliat seek Thee, and in every lan¬ 
guage I hear spjoken, people praise Thee 1 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ 

If it he a mosque, people murmur the holy-prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple* 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy • for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rosepetal* belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 


A» d 


* This line is Sufistie. The longing of the he art after God is compared to the 
perfume which rises from the rose petals. Tlie perfume-seller, i. e> the Unitarian, is 
truly religious, and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy* 
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Jrjlp- 

This temple was eroetod for the purpose of bind mg together Ijjio hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Ska h A k b a r, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.* 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first destroy 
his own place of worship ; for if wo follow the dictates of the heart, we must 
hear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we find everything 
proper to be destroyed. 

0 God, Thou art j ust and judges! an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tallest the king 
what motives a king should have. 

I have a few notes on Abul Fad’s family, which may form, the con- 
elusion of this biographical notice. The Ain gives the following list of 
Shaikh Mubarak’s sons. 

1. S h a ikhAbulFai z, better known under his poetical name 
of Faizi. He was born in A. H. 954 (A. I). 1547), and seems to 
have died childless. 

2. Shaikh Abul Faz 1, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 
12th August, 1602. 

3. S h a i k h A b u 1 B a r a k a t, born 17tli Shawwal, 960 (1552). 
u Though he has not reached a high degree of learning, lie knows much, 
ij a practical man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.” He served under Abul Fazl in Khahdesh. 

4. S h a i k h Abul K h a i r, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “ He 

is a well informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must 
have entered the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
namah as having been sent by the emperor to the Dak’hin to fetch 
Prince DanyaL 

5. S h a i k h A b u 1 Makar i m, bom 23rd Shawwal, 976. He 
was wild at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He 
also studied under Shah Abul Path ShirazL 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. Shaikh Abulur (\ b, born 23rd Zil Hijjafi, 988. Though 


* L e, Akbar is the imdn i kdmil, or perfect man. 

5 
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bis mother is another one, be is admitted at Court, and is engaged in 
self-improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abul Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qunmd , or concubines, viz. Shaikh A b u 1 H a m i d, born 3rd Babi’ 
II, 1002, and Shaikh Abu Rashid, born 1st Jumada I, 1002. 
“ They resemble their father.” 

Of Mubarak's daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories— 

1, One married to Khudawand Khan Dak’hiui; ride p. 442. 
Badaotu calls her husband a llafizi , i. e,, a Shi ah, ancl says he died in 
Karl in Gujarat. 

2. One married to Ilusamuddin ; vide p, 441. 

3. One married to a son of Rajah ’Ali Khan of IOiandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan* was made, in the 45th year of Akbars reign, a com¬ 
mander of one thousand. 

4, Ladli Regum, married to Islam Khan ; vide p. 493, note !. 
Mr. T, W. Beale of A'grah, the learned author of the Miftdh idtaivdrik /<y 
informs me that Ladli Begum died in 1017, or five years before the 
death of her husband. Her mausoleum, called the 4 Rauzah i Ladli Be¬ 
gum/' is about two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of red Fatlipur sandstone. It was completed 
in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale saw in the Rauzah several tombs without 
inscriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a wealthy Hindu. The new owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, 
ancl destroyed the tombs, so that of the old Rauzah nothing exists* 
now-a-days but the surrounding wall. Mr. Beale thinks that (He bodies 
of Shaikh Mubarak, Faizi, ancl Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be¬ 
cause over the entrance the following inscription in Tugbra characters 
may still be seen— 

li.-bjj !! tSjb % <lU] 

jtjlx!} jJ tii 'bjMi J* <fvL) J L ) 

j ikxlhj ci!LXhJ) &JJ i 

^Jljo aTI olik. ) LioJ) ^j£)\ j 

II j A.w t g i ^ c ALUaLu 

In the name of Clod the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 


* The Lak'huau edition of the A k barn amah (III, 830) calls him Sundar Khan. 
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eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaik li Muba r a k u 11 a k (may his 
secret be sanctified I), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, S k a i k h 
A bul Fazl- -may God Almighty preserve him!—in the shadow of the 
majesty of the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunya waddfn Akbar Padishah i Ghazi,—may God Almighty per* 
j>etuate the foundations of his kingdom !—under the superintendence of 
A bul Barak at, in 1004 [A. IX 1595-96]. 

Tims it will appear that the Ranzah was built in the year in which 
Faizi died. Shaikh Mubarak, as was mentioned above, died in 1593 A. D. 
It seems, however, as if Shaikh Mubarak and Faizi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agrah, on the left bank of the Jarmma, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abul Fazl says in his description of A'grah in 
the On the other side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 

by B irdaus Makam [the emperor Babar]. There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaikh 
Alauddm Majzub and Mir Rafi’uddm Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the 
bodies to the other side of the Jamuna, though Abul FazFs inscription 
no doubt shews that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, how¬ 
ever, that the Ilauzah was sold and destroyed. 

Abul FazFs son is the wellknown 

Shaikh 5 Abdurrahman Afzal Kha'n. 

He was born on the 12th S ha’ban, 979, and received from his grand¬ 
father the Sunni name of ’Abdurrahman. In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
,reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
fea'adat Tar Kokali’s brother. By her ’Abdurrahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.f 

When Abul Fazl was in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
’Abdurrahman was, what the Persians call, the X/r i rid tar hash i 4, ‘ the 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talinganah, 
When Malik ’Ambar, in the 4C$h year, had caught ’All Mardan Bahadur 
(P- 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
Abdurrahman and Slier Kkwajah (p. 459) to oppose the enemy. They 


^ My text edition, p. 441, Vide also p. 639; Keene's Agra Guide, p, 47, and 
regarding Ladli Begum, p. 46. * Ladli’ means in, Hind&st&nl * a pet.' 

t W bicli name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyar, who is so often mentioned 
in Firdausi’s Shahnamah, 
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crossed the Godawari near Nander, and defeated ’Amber at the 
Manjar&. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Eh an, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islfim Khan (the husband of Abul Fazl’s 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. ’Abdurrahman also received Gorak’h- 
piir asj&gir. As governor of Bihar, he had his head-quarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of 
Qutbuddm appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome Ujjainiyah Rajahs (p. 513, note), and gave 
out that he was Prince Khusrau, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im¬ 
prisonment by Jahangir had made the favorite of the people. Collectings 
u large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Bandrasi and Gliiyas, 'Abdurrahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
’Abdurrahman returned from Gorak’hpur as soon as he heard of the re¬ 
bellion, The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. ’Abdurrahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
’Abdurrahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the 
man at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two coward¬ 
ly officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had 
their heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (tasfihir), as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ’Abdurrahman took ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father’s murder. 

Bishotan, son of ’Abdurrahman, son of Shaikh Abul Fazl, 

He was bom on the 3rd Zi Qa’dahft, 999. In the 14th year of 
Jahangir’s reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hun¬ 
dred horse. In the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he is mentioned 
as a commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. 
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pf The translation will be accompanied by a preface, a biographical 
account of ’Abul FazI, and several plates. The work, it is hoped, will be 
completed by tlie end of next year. 
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Page 32, note, line 2, Bead : 

He appears to have entered Akbar’s service in the eighth year of the 
emperor’s reign (vide Badaoni II., p. 80), and held first important post in 
the eighteenth year, when he was employed to settle the affairs of Gnjrat. 

Page 48, note. 

Gutbadcm Begum was Humdydn's sister and Akhar’s aunt. 

H. Ill. 




ABULFAZL’S PREFACE. 
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axlahu akbarj 


O Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning* 

$nd and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found in Thy eternal realm, 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are,my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise, 

In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only 
in words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting 
happiness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his 
pen, and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity, and 
render fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abulfazl, son of Hubarikr, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the 
thread of description ; but it is not my intontion to mako mankind, for 
the first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues 
of that remarkable man,' who clothes our wonderful world in new 
colours, and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be 
absurd on my part to speak about that which is known; I should make 
myself the butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of 


1 


1 Akbar. 
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him, a priceless jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, 
and my heart feels proud of being* engaged in such an undertaking. 
But it could not have beep from self?laudation that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task—a work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset with difficulties ; for such a motive would expose my 
inability and shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work 
was, first, to impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, 
a knowledge of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who 
understands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine, 
striding as lm does over the field of knowledge ; and, secondly, to leave 
future geperations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision for man’s last journey. There 
may be some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are bo 
different, desires so numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, 
who, by making use of this source of wisdom, will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with 
this aim that I describe some of the regulations of the great king, thus 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have 
of course, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
the condition of those who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty $ and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjeots obey. Even the 
meaning of the word Pddishah shews this ; for pad signifies stability 
and possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is therefore the 
origin of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, 
being under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit 
of destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its pros¬ 
perity, and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of 
imperial justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, 
whilst others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shah-stiwdr, shdh-rdh; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom—the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to tl \e king, and becomes his 
worshipper. 
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Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a largo 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an abun¬ 
dance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity of 
means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting; 
hut in that of the latter, of short duration* The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and pro vide 
for every tiling which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, (fee., are the result* 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment; hence every-* 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a light emanating from Grod, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe, 1 the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modem language calls this light fare i izidi 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kiydn khwarah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1 . A paternal 
love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the king ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage stops in. His divine firmness gives 
him the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily increasing 
trust in God . When ho performs an action, he considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives can produce no disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead him to neglect; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire 



1 Akbar worshipped the sun as the 
visible representative of God, and the im¬ 


mediate source of life. Regarding his 
form of worship, vide below. 





into the hands of reason ; in the wide field of his desires he does not 
permit himself to he trodden down by restlessness, nor will he waste 
Ms precious time in seeking after that which is improper, He makes 
wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to wisdom, so that blind rage may not 
get the upper hand, and inconsiderateness overstep the proper limits. He 
sits on the eminence of propriety, so that those who have gone astray 
have a way left to return, without exposing their had deeds to the 
public gaze. ‘When he sits in judgment, the petitioner seems to he the 
judge, and he himself, on account of his mildness, the suitor for justice. 
He does not permit petitioners to he delayed on the path of hope; he 
endeavours to promote the happiness of the creatures in obedience to 
the will of the Creator, and never seeks to please the people in contra¬ 
diction to reason. He is for e ver searching after those who speak the 
truth, and is not displeased with words that seem bitter, hut are in. 
reality sweet, He considers the nature of the words and the rank of 
the speaker. He is not content with not committing violence, hut he 
must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof And in the same 
manner that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon 
an equal mixture of the elements, 1 so also does the political constitution 
become well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of 
the warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes. 2 —- 
1. Warriors, who in the political body have the nature of lire. Their flam es, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also tbe lamp of rest in this world of distur¬ 
bances. 2. Artificers and merchants , who hold the place of air. Prom 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned , such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 


1 Thus, according to the medical theo¬ 
ries of the middle ages. 

2 This passage resembles one in 
Firdausi’s SliaJmamah, in the chapter 
entitled dar ddstdn i Janis/iM; vide 
also Yullers* Persian Dictionary, II., 7515, 


s. katuzi. It is also found in the 
Ahhldq i MuAsini , chapter XV., dar 
5 adl , in the Akhldq i Jaldli, and the 
Alchldq i Ndpiri, the oldest of the three 
Akhlaqs mentioned. 
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astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. HusbcMidnicn 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state , who in reliance on their position lead 
everything to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the Valdl, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection, 1 is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experien¬ 
ced man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, 
prompt in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the washes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of* men, 
treating even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to 


1 Akbar said that perfect devotedness 
consisted in the readiness of sacrificing 
four things,— $‘4* (life), nidi (property), 
din (religion), ndmus (personal honour). 
Those who looked upon Akbar as a guide 
in spiritual matters {jpir )—an honour which 


Akbar much coveted—promised to shew 
this devotedness, and then belonged to 
the dm i ilahi, or the Divine Faith, 
the articles of which Akbar had laid 
down, as may be seen below. 
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himself the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in 
conversation, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the 
financial offices are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he 
receives the returns from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely 
keeps abstracts of their returns. 

The Mir-m&V the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-hakhshi, 9 the Bar- 
hegi," the Qurbegi, 1 * * 4 5 the Mir-tozak, 0 the ilir-bahri, 6 the Mfr-barr, 7 the 
Mir-Mauzil, 8 the Effiwdns&l&r, 9 the Mxrashi, 10 the Qush-begi, 11 the Akhtah- 
h%i la , belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 

2. The assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier , also called Diwdn, He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. • He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Divine Faith , a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters whioh appear* too intricate for the Mmtanfi ; 13 and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vakil The Mustaufi, the §ahib 
i Taujih, u the Awarjah Nawis, J5 the Mir-Saman,' 6 the N&zir i Buyutat,* 7 
the Diwdn i Bxiyutdt, 18 the Mushrif 19 of the Treasury, the Waqi’ah 


1 Perhaps an officer in charge of the 
Emperor’s Private purse. - ' 

a Paymaster of the Court. 

8 An officer who presents people at 
Court, their petitions, &c. He is also 
called Mir * Arz . 

4 Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

5 Master of Ceremonies. 

6 Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

7 Superintendent of the Imperial For¬ 
ests. 

8 Quarter Master General of the Court. 
Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

0 Superintendent of the Imperial 
Kitchen. 


10 Private Secretary. 

JI Superintendent of the aviaries (fal¬ 
cons, pigeons). 

Superintendent of the Stud. 

13 Deputy Diwan. 

14 The Accountant of the Army. 

15 The Accountant of the daily ex¬ 
penditure at Court. 

10 The officer in charge of the Court- 
furniture, stores, &c. 

17 Superintendent of the Imperial 
workshops. 

18 The Accountant of tho Imperial 
workshops. 

19 Clerk. 
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Nawis,' tlie ’Amil 11 of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that 
of the Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who 
possesses the excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the 
State. But as they are not always able to find a person qualified for 
the office of a Vakil, they make ohoice of a man who has some of his 
qualities, and appoint him as Mushrif l Dticdn, which office is higher in 
rank than that of the Jflwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know¬ 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human naturo, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
wisdom; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadi-, 8 the Mir-’Adi, the Q4zf,‘ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They ooeupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir, for 
the body; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the 
isharbat and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the 
wardrobe, belong to this class. 


1 The Recorder. 2 Collector. 

8 Also called Sadr i Jahdn, the Chief- 
Justice and Administrator General of the 


empire. 

4 The Qa/i hears the case : the Mir. 
Adi passes the sentence. 
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If the king he waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from, the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State—1. An upright collector ; who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without* exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 

It is moreover incumbent on a j ust king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds 1 of men of whom the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable 
person is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run 
along his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a 
one is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him 
comes, secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does 
not ilow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to shew him kindness and 
respect, yet ho does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior 
to him is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of 
excellence upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment 
free from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 


1 The following is a free paraphrase of a 
passage in the Akhlaq i Muhsim, Chapter 


XXXII., entitled dar $k/ami. 
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melons man , whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of.their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the case 
of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should consider 
him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and provided 
this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, he 
sho uld feel the torture of grief, and he banished from his dwelling ; and if 
this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom, to wander in the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
tins should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for enquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 
jewel of wisdom, do not appoint every low man to their service ; that 
they do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address; that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and; that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise he to God, the Giver of every good gift! The exalted 
monarch of our time is so endowed with these Laudable dispositions, that 
it is no exaggeration to call him their exordium . Prom the light of his 
wisdom, ho discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their 
energy; whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns 
his wisdom with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules 
of speech, his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide fioM 
of holiness ; l and even if it were possible to give a description of it, 


1 Akbar as the spiritual leader of-the are related in the seventy-seventh Ain of 
members belonging to the Divine Faith, this book, 
wrought many miracles, of which some 
2 
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who would be able to liear and comprehend it? The best tiling I can 
do is to abstain from such an attempt, and to confine myself' to the 
description of such of his wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side 
of bis nature, and bis greatness as a king. I shall speak— 

Firsts of his regulations concerning the household; secondly , of the 
regulations concerning the army : thirdly , of the regulations concerning 
the empire , as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend, how monarchy 
have hitherto governed without these wise regulations, and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads : it enables 
me, in some measure, to express rny feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 

Remark by the Author. As I had sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the consonants and vowels. Enquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like alif, Idm, 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear from their names. Some letters I have distinguished 
as mcmqutah, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padtd, the vM in cha t nan, 
the (jetf in nig dr, the zh in muzhdah. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 
letters, tlio phrase having three poin ts. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 
distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd, as in ruy , I have called tahtdni , and the td, as 
in (last, fauqdni, The b in adab, I have merely called bd. Similarly, the letters nun, 
tvdw, yd, and fid, when clearly sounded, have been merely described as nun, wdw , &c. 
The nasal nun I have called nun i khuft, or nun i pinhdn. The final and silent h, 
us in farkhundah, I have called maktub, i. e., written, but not pronounced. The i and 
u, when modified to 6 or d, I have called majhul. As consonants followed b,y an alif 
have the vowel a, it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 



BOOK FIRST 


THE IMPEBIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

-- 

Km i. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shews due respect to himself and to others. He who does not possess 
these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle of the world, but 
observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues; and if his position bo a dependent one, he will put 
liis whole heart in the management of his affairs, and lead a life free from 
distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiae of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship. 1 

If he cannot perform every thing himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and understand¬ 
ing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king wlio confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden of 
this world and the responsibility of the world to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the ease with the king of 


1 A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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our time. Tu his wisdom, ho makes himself acquainted with the successful 
working of ©very department, which, although former monarchs have thought 
it derogatory to thoir greatness, is yet the first step towards the establish¬ 
ment, of a good government. For every branch he has made proper regula¬ 
tions, and ho sees in the performance of his duty a means of obtaining 
God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things: first, 
wisdom and ’might, to call into existence suitable regulations; secondly, a 
watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year of 
the Divine era, the sum of 309,180,795 dams/ The expenses on this account, 
as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than one hundred 
offices and workshops, each resembling a city, or rather a little kingdom.; 
and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they are all conducted with 
regularity, and are constantly increasing, their improvement being accom¬ 
panied by additional care and supervision on the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter, belong to each of the three divisions of the work, 
I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 


ATN 2. 

THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense,and understanding knows that the best way ol 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advancement 
of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the readiness of 
the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. All this again 
is connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of the monarch, his 
love for the people, and with an intelligent management of the revenues and 
the public expenditure. It is only when cared for, that the inhabitants of 
the towns, and those of the rural districts, are able to satisfy their wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is incumbent on just kings, to care for the 
former, and to protect the latter class of men. If some say that to collect 


1 Or, 7,729,669-1 Rupees. One rupee 
(of Akbar) == 40 d/nns. The Divine era, 
or Tarikh i IUlil, is Akbar s solar era, 


the commencement of which falls on the 
19th February 1556; hence the thirty- 
ninth year corresponds to A.D, 1595. 









wealth, and to ask for more than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as 
contemptible by people given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite 
is the case with the inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent 
position, I would answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who mako 
this assertion; for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which 
they think necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power* 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khajah sarai Ptimad Khan, J a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khajah, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. With 
a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and strangers, 
the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were separated from 
the Jagfr lands; and zealous and upright men were put in charge of the 
revenues, each over one kror of dams. Incorruptible bitahclm 3 were selected 
to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were appointed, one for each. And 
from kindness and care for the agricultural classes, it was commanded that the 
collectors should not insist upon the husbandman paying coin of full weight, 
but to give him a receipt for whatever species of money he might bring. This 


1 T timad means tmstw^rthiness. Kha¬ 
jah sarai is the title of the chief eunuch. 
His real name was Phul Malik. After 
serving Salim Shah (1545 to 1553) who 
bestowed upon him the title of Muham¬ 
mad Khan, he entered Akbar’s service. 
Akbar, after the death of Shaiusuddm 
Mu hammed Atgah Khan, lvis foster 
father, commenced to look into matters 
of finance, and finding the Revenue De¬ 
partment. a den of thieves, he appointed 
rtimad Khan, to remodel the finances, 
making him a commander of One Thou¬ 
sand (vide Abulfazl’s list of Akbar’s gran¬ 
dees, in part second, No. 13 9), and confer¬ 
ring upon him the title of .1 timad h han. 
He appears to have performed his duties 


♦to Akbar’s satisfaction. In 1565, ho 
conveyed the daughter of Minin Muha- 
rik, king of Khandesli (1535 to 1566), to 
Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part 
in the conquest of Bengal, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and was, in 1576, 
appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in 
the Panjab, I’timad Khan desired to 
join him. In order to equip his contin¬ 
gent, he collected his rents and out¬ 
standings, as it appears, with much harsh¬ 
ness. Tliis led to a conspiracy against 
his life. In the same year he was mur¬ 
dered by a man named Maq^ud ’All. 
Maddr id award. 

■ 2 Writers. 





laudable regulation removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the 
collectors, and relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the 
income became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus Tbeen purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general troasurership, and a darbgah and a clerk were appointed to assist him. 
Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs of 
dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together with 
a memorandum specifying the qualify of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the phh/cash x receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazar receipts, 2 and another for 
the monies expended in weighing the royal person, 3 and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, darogahs and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for them. 
A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the empire begem 
to flourish. In a short time the treasuries wore full, the army was augmented, 
and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Turan, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasuries are necessary 
for storing tho money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. Tip) extent of the 
treasuries is too grea-t to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From Ids knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri¬ 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each, of the Imperial 
workshops, the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, so 
that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again, by the order of his Majesty, a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover a kror of dams is kept 
in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in bags made 
of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahsah, and many of 


I 8 Vide the eighteenth Ain of the 
1 second book. 


1 Tributes. 

* Presents, vows, &e. 
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them put up in a heap, gmj. Besides, Ms Majesty entrusts to one of the 
nobility a large sum of money, part of which is carried in a j nurse? This is 
the reason, why such disbursements are called in the language of the country 
Icharj i bald ah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from Ms unremitting car$ for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


A'lN 3. 

THE TEEA8IJBY FOE PBECIOUS STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous darogah, 
and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this important 
department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the jewels, and 
thus removed the* rust of confusion. 

Rubies. —1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhurs in value ; 2nd class, 
from 999 to 500 muhurs; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class, from 299 to 
200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 ; 6th class, from 99 to 60 ; 7th class, from 59 
to 40; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 10; 10th class, from 
9f to 5 ; 11th class, from 4f to 1 muliur; 12th class, from f mufrur to f 
rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydquts , were classified as follows : 
1st class, from 30 muhurs upwards; 2nd class, from 29J to 15 muhurs; 3rd 
class, from 14f to 12; 4th class, from Ilf to 10; 5th class, from 9f to 7; 6th 
class, from 6f to 5; 7th class, from 4f to 3; 8th class, from 2f to 2; 9thclass, 
from If to 1 muhur; 10th class, from 8-f rupees to 5.rupees; 11th class, 
from 4f to 2 rupees; 12th class, from If to f rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The first 
string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhurs and upwards; 
2nd class pearls varied from 29f to 15 muhurs; 3rd class, from 14f to 12; 
4th class, from 111 to 10; 5th class, from 9f to 7; 6th class, from 6f to 5; 
7th class, from 4f to 3 ; 8th class, from 2f to 2; 9th class, from if to 1; 
10th class, less than a muliur, down to 5 rupees; 11th class, less than 5, to 
2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to If rupees; 13th class, less than If 


1 A purse in Hindi is called huklah. 
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rupees, to 30 dams ; 14th class, less than 30 dams, to 20 dams; 15th class, less 
than 20 dams, to 10 dams; 16th class, less than 10 dams, to 5 darns. The 
pearls are strung upon a number of strings indicating their class, so that 
those of the 16th class me strung upon 16 strings. At the end of each 
bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, to avoid losses arising from 
unseating, whilst a description is attached to each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the daily 
and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, J rupee ; 
2nd class, £; 3rd class, T \ rupee; 4th class, 3 dams; 5th class, 1 suki; 6th 
class, 1 dam ; 7th class, £ dams; 8th class, 1 d&m; 9th class, J dam; 10th class, 
11th class, |; 12th class, j; 13th class, 14th class, 15th class, ; 
16th class, T \ clam, and less. 

The value of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasury of His Majesty may 
be detailed as follows:— 

Rubies weighing 11 tanks, 20 surkhs, 1 and diamonds of 5£ tanks, 4 
surkhs, each one lakh of rupees; emeralds weighing 17| tanks, 3 surkhs, 
52,000 rupees; yaquts of 4 tanks, 7§ surkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 50,000 
rupees. 


ATN 4. 

THE IMPEEIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is the 
source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform then* transactions 
by means of money. Every man uses it according to tho extent of his 
necessities; tho man whose heart is free from worldly desires sustains by .it 
his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of his objects—the 
wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon it as tho founda¬ 
tion, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious wishes flows. It 
is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human race, as men obtain 
by money their food and clothing. You may indeed gain these two things 
by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, reaping, cleaning, kneading, 


1 ShirJch means red ; also, a little seed 
with a Mack dot on it, called in Hind. 
cjliunc/chi, Abrus precatorius. The Per¬ 
sians called fit chashm i khwrus, cock’s 
eye. The . seeds are often used for > 
children’s! bracelets. Abtdfazl means 
here the weight called in Hind, rati, 
vulgo riittee. 8 surkhs, or 8 rails, = 


1 mask ah.; 12 rnashahs ss 1 tdlah, and 80 
tolahs = 1 ser. A tank is valued at 4 
masliahs; but it must have weighed a 
little more, as in the tenth Ain, Abulfazl 
states that the weight of 1 dam was 
5 tanks, or 1 tolah, 8 masliahs, 7surkhs ; 
i. e., 1 tank s=$ \% 7 masliahs = 4 
masliahs, If surkhs. 
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cooking; twisting, spinning, wearing, &c.; but these actions cannot well be 
performed without several helpers; for the strength of a single man is not 
sufficient, and to do so day after day would be difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible. Again, man requires a dwelling, for keeeping his provisions. 
This he calls his homey whether it he a tent, or a cave. Man’s exist¬ 
ence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five things—a father, 
a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is required by all. 
Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils break; they last 
in no case very long. But money doetf last long, on account of the strength 
and compactness of its material, and even a little of it may produce much 
It also enables men to travel. IIow difficult would it he to carry provisions 
for several clays, let alone for several .months or years! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) lias 
come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much labour 
on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has many valuable 
qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. Its component parts 
are nearly equal 1 in weight; and the marks of the four elements are visible 
in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, its purity of air, its 
softness of water, its heaviness of earth; hence gold possesses many 
life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure it; for it does not 
burn in the fire ; it remains unaffected by air; retains for ages its appearance 
although kept in water; and does not got altered when buried in the ground, 
whereby gold is distinguished from the other metals. It is for this reason 
that in old books on philosophy in which man’s intellect is termed the greater 
principle, gold is called the lesser principle, 2 as the things required for human 
life depend Upon it. Among its epithets I may mention ‘ the guardian of 
justice;’ ‘the universal adjustor—and indeed the adjustment of tilings 
depends on gold, and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it ser¬ 
vice, God has allowed silver and brass to come into use, thus creating 
additional means for the welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic 
rulers have paid much attention to these metals, and erected mints, where 
their properties may be thoroughly studied. The success of this department 
lies in the appointment of intelligent, zealous and upright workmen, and the 
edifice of the world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 

1 According to the chemists of the i ing properties. Vide the thirteenth Ain. 
middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver j 3 “ Were it not for piety, l would 
and sulphur taken in equal proportions ; bow down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed 
the latter must, however, possess colour- I be tliy narno !' Hariri, 
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THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 
* ATN 5. 


1. The D&rdgah. He must bo a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon the 
shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and shew zeal and 
integrity. 

/ bhe Swrcjify. The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. On 
account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of skilful 
sana,Is ; and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are refined to 
the liighest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called 
in Persia dahdahi , but they do not know above ten degrees of fineness ; whilst 
in India it is called bdrahbtim, as they have tivelve degrees. Formerly the old 
hun, which is a gold coin current in the Deccan, w as thought to be pure, and 
reckoned at ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 81 : and the 
round, small gold dinar of ’Alauddin, which was considered to be 12 degrees, 
now turns out to be 10J-. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witchcraft 
and alchemy; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to tins 
fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this degree ; 
hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. It is, however, 
certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
describes anc ^ truthful travellers have indeed never mentioned this degree ; 
but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles separate from it, and mix 
with the ashes, which ignorant men look upon as useless dross, whilst the 
skilful recover the metal from it. Although malleable gold ore be calcined 
and reduced to ashes, yet by a certain operation, it is brought back to its 
original state ; but a part of it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, 
the real circumstances connected with this loss, were brought to light, and 
the fraudulent practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


AI'N 6. 

BAN WAKE 8 

An abbreviation for bdmvdrl Although in this country clever Sairafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and the 


1 The same as Sairaii • hence a shroff, 
a money lender. 


r Ti . ' UAU WI,icn is not; given 

in the dictionaries, means the testing of 


2 This Hind, word which 


is not given 









brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been introduced, for 
the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and somo other linos with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree ot 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one rnashah of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 mashahs of pure gold of 10i degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one rnashah 1 is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surkh each. If now 7* surkhs of pure gold (of 10J- 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the 
touch of the new mixture will only be 10J ban* Similarly, 7 surkhs pure 
gold and 2 parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban; 
6 J- ,s*. pure gold and 3 parts composition, 9 J ban; 0 s. gold and 4 parts 
composition, 9£ ban ; 5£ 6*. gold and 5 parts composition, 9J ban; 5 s. gold 
and 6 parts composition, 9 bfm ; 4£ s. gold and 7 parts composition, 8 i ban ; 
4 s. gold and 8 parts composition, 8 J bcin ; 3J s. gold and 9 parts composition, 
8£ Mn; 3 s. gold and 10 parts composition, 8 ban; 2k.$. gold and 11 parts 
composition, 7f ban ; ’2 5. gold and 12 parts composition, 7-J ban ; 1£ s. gold 
and 13 parts composition, 71 b&n; 1 s. gold and 14 parts composition, 7 ban; 
and lastly, & s. gold and 15 parts composition, 6$ ban. Or generally , every 
additional half surkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the fineness 
of the gold by a quarter bin, the touch of the composition itself being 6£ ban. 

If' it be required to have a degree less than 6j btin, they mix together J 
surkh of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7 & surkhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper 
and silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of 6-J ban; and if l 
surkh of the first mixture be melted togother with 7 surkhs of the second 
composition, the result will be 6 ban ; and if they require still baser composi¬ 
tions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs. But in the Banwarf, they 
reckon to 6 Mns only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 

> This rnashah contains 6 parts gold, 2 The* Hind, term ban means temper, 

1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i. e., degree, 

| gold and i alloy. 
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friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, he 
assists the darogah and the other workmen, maintains that which is right, 
and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Mmhrif. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant . He buys up gold, silver and copper, by which lie 
gains a profit for himself*, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer who watches over the profits, and is upright in all his 
dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each other, 
the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahacti. 1 * 

7. The Weiffiman , who weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldii gold- 
mnhurs, he gets If dams; lor weighing’ 1000 rupees, 6-££ dams; and for 
weighing 1000 copper dams, { ± of a dam; and, after this rate, according to 
the qui ntity. 

8. The Melter of the ore. He makes small and large trenches in a tablet 
of clay which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the melted gold 
and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, instead of using 
grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above mentioned quantity 
of gold, he gets 2f dams; for the same quantity of silver, 5 dams and 13J 
jetals; 3 for the same ^quantity of copper, 4 dams and 21 j- jetals. 

9. The Tlatemahr . He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six or 
seven mashalis each, six fingers in length and breadth; these he carries to 
the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and stamps 
such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations, and to shew the work 
done. He receives as wages for the above mentioned quantity of gold, 42i 
dams. 


AfN 7. 

THE MANNER OF DEFINING GOLD. 


"When the abovementioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for tho weight of every 100 jalalf goldmuhurs, must furnish 4 sers of 

1 The Ahadis correspond to our War- word Ahadi, the h of which is the Arabic 

ranted officers. Most clerks of the fm- r , was spelt in official returns with the 


perial offices, the painters of the court, 
the foremen in Akbar s workshops, &c., 
belonged to t his corps. They were called 
A hadis , or single men, because they stood 
under Akbar’s immediate orders. The 


was ak oar s Hatred tor every thing* which 
was Arabic. 



2 Twenty-five jetals make one dam. 
Vide the 10th Ain. 
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saltpetre, and 4 sers of brickdust of raw brinks. The plates after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (oi ne 
saltpetre and briekdust), and put one above the other, the whole being covered 
with eowdung, which in Hindi is called uplah. It is the dry dung of the » M 
Cow. Thon they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till the dung is reduced 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool; then these ashes being removed from 
the sides, are preserved. They are called in Persian kMlc * khaldg, and m 
Hindi sattnl. By a process to be mentioned hereafter, they recover silver 
from it. The plates, and the ashes below them, are left as they are. This 
process of setting fire to the dung, and removing the ashes at the sides, is 
twice repeated. When three fires have been applied, they call the plates 
ntcii. They are thon again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, the ashes of the sides being romovod. 

This operation must be repeated, till six mixtures and eighteen fires have 
been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay master breaks 
one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, it is a sign ot its 
being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the plates must undergo 
three more fires. Then from each of the plates one mashah is taken away, 
of which aggregate a plate is made. This is tried on the touchstone; if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass through one or two fires. In 
most cases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or four fires. 

The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolahs of 
pnre gold, and two tolahs of tho gold which passed through tho fire, and 
make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the above 
mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact balance. 
If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of pureness. 

10. The Melter of the refined metal. He melts tho refined plates of gold, 
and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold mulmrs 
is three dams. 

11. The Zarrdb. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhurs, 21 dams, U j^tals; for the weight of 1000 rupees 
53 dams, 8f jetals, if he cuts rupees; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts tho 
same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his fee is 
20 dams; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dams; and for 
half quarter dams, which are called dtcmriSy 69 dams. 

In Iran and Turan they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil; 
hut Hindustani workmen cut thorn without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and such 
like metals. Coins are then stamped with those dies. At this day, Maitland 
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? All Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, cuts different 
kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as equals the copyslips of the most 
skilful oaligraphers. He holds the rank of a yuzbdsM ; x and two of his men 
serve in the mint. Both have a monthly salary of 600 darns. 

13. The Sihlcach'i. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strength of the hammerer fputhcM) both sides .are stamped. 
His fees are for 100 goldmuhurs, If dams; for 1000 rupees, 6 dams, 9 J-jetals ; 
and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 1 dam, 3 jetals in 
addition; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams; for 2000 half dams, and 4000. 
quarter dams, 3 darns, 18|- jetals; and for 8000 half-quarter dams, 1 Of dims. 
Out of these fees the sikkaeht has to give one-sixth to the hammerer, for 
whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The SaMd/c makes tlxe refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, ho receives 54 dams. 

The discovery of alloy in silver . Silver may he alloyed with load, tin and 
copper. In Iran and Tiiran, they also call the highest degree of fineness of 
silver dahdghi; in Hindustan, the sairafis use for it the term but bmvah. Accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; but it is not made less 
than five, and no one would care for silver baser than ton degrees. Practical 
men can discover from the colour of the compound, which of the alloys is pre¬ 
vailing, whilst by filing and boring it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. 
They also try it by beating it when hot, and then throwing it into water, 
when blackness denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and 
whiteness a large proportion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF DEFINING SILVER, 

They dig a, hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity 
of wild cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of Mughilan 3 wood; then 
they moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish; into this 
they put the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity 
of lead. First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the 
silver, and having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair 
of bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are, a lightning-like bright¬ 
ness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 


1 This Turkish word signifies a com¬ 
mander of one hundred men, a captain. 
AJutdU of distinction were promoted to 
this military rank. The salary of a Yuz- 
bashi varied from five to seven hundred 


rupees per mensem ; vide the third Yin 
of. the second hook. 

9 Called in Hind, babul, a kind of 
acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. 
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the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames resembling in shape the 
horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms itself into a dish, and is 
perfectly refined. If this dish he melted again, half a surkh in every tolah 
will burn away, i, e., 6 mashahs and 2 surkhs in 100 tolahs. The ashes of 
the dish, which are mixed with silver and lead, form a kind of litharge , called 
in Hindi Wliaraly and in Persian kuhnah ; x the use of which will be hereafter 
explained. Before this refined silver is given over to the Zarrdb, 5 mashahs 
and 5 surkhs are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred 
tolahs of it; after which the assay master marks the mass with the usual 
stamp, that it may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwan' system ; now it 
is calculated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolahs, of shdh'i silver, which is 
current in ’Iraq and Khurasan, and of the IdH and misqali , which are current 
in Tur&n, there are lost three tolahs and one surkh ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Turkish mrjil, and the mahmudt and muzaffan of 
Gujrat and Malwah, 13 tolahs and 6£ mashahs are lost, they become of the 
imperial standard. 

15. The QurgIM having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 
lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 4-J dams. 

16. The Chdshnigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—Having made two tolahs of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, till draught; ho then washes the plates, and melts 
them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is pure. The 
assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy himself and others. 
For assaying that quantity, he gets If dams. In the case of silver, he takes 
one tolah with a like quantity of lead, which lie puts together into a bone 
crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead is all burnt. Having then 
sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers it till it has lost all smell of the 
lead; and having melted it in a new crucible, he weighs it; and if it has lost 
in weight three* hiring (rice grains), it is sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, till it comes to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 
3 dams, 4£ jetals. 

17. The JSfidriijah collects the Width i hhaldg , and washes it, taking two 
sera at the time; whatever gold there may be amongst it, will settle, from its 
weight, to the bottom. The Wuik, vdien thus washed, is called in Hindi 
hukrah , and still contains some gold, for the recovery of which, directions 
shall hereafter be given. The ahovementioned adulterated sediment is 
rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mashahs per ser. The 


1 Some MSS. have Jcatah, 


3 One MS. has six. 
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quicksilver from its preilileetive affinity, draws the gold to itself, and forms 
an amalgam which is kept over the lire in a retort, till the gold is separated 
from the quicksilver* 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khdk y the Niydriyah 
receives 20 dams, 2 jetals. 


The process of link rah. 

They mix with the huhrah an equal quantity of punhar , and form a 
paste of rasi (aqua fortis), and wild cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two sers 
weight, which they dry on a cloth. 

Punhar is obtained as follows :— 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of BoMd-w ood> 
at the rate of six fingers of ashes for every maund of lead. The lead itself is 
put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed; then they cover 
it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having removed the coals, 
they place over it two plates of (day, fixed by means of thorns, and close up 
the hollows hole, but not the vent. This they keep covered with bricks, till 
the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the lead. The bricks they frequently 
remove, to learn the state of the lead. For the abovementioned quantity of 
lead, there are 4 masliahs of silver mixed up with the ashes. These ashes 
they cool in water, when they are called punhar. Out of every man of lead 
two sera are burnt; but the mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that 
the weight of the whole mass will be one man and tw r o sers. 
llas’i is a kind of acid, made of ashkhdr 1 and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what 'punhar and rasi are, I return to the descrip¬ 
tion of the process of Kukrah . They make an oven-like vessel, narrow at both 
ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in height, with a hole at 
the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with coals within four fingers of 
the top, they place it over a pit dug in the earth, and blow the fire with two 
bellows. After tlmt, the aforementioned balls being broken into pieces, 
they throw them into the fire and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper 
and lead, fall through the hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. 
Whatever remains in the vessel, is softenod and washed, and the lead separat¬ 
ed from it. They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain 
process profit may be derived. The metal is thon taken out of the pit, and 
melted according to the punhar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, 


3 The margins of some of the MSS. 
explain this word by the Hind, sijji, 


impure carbonate of soda. 




from win oil thirty sers will be recovered, and ten sers will be burnt. Tho 
gjpld, silver and copper, remain together in a mass, and this they call higrdwati, 
or according to some, gulrdwatl . 

The pmcess of BugrdwoTu 

They' make a hole, and fill it with, the ashes of babul-wood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolahs of higrawdtx. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugrawatf, adding one tolah of copper, and 
twenty-five tolahs of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 
bricks, and make a fire of kibul-w ood, till the lead and copper unite with tho 
ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also called 
k'horalj and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by a process, 
which will be hereafter explained. 


AIN 8. 

THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM THE GOLD. 

Th ey melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and three 
limes with sulphur, called in Hind, chhachhiyu. For every tolah of the alloy, 
they take a mashah of copper, and two mashahs, tw r o surklis of sulphur. 
First, they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the alloy be of 
100 tolahs weight, the 100 mashahs of copper are employed as follows -they 
first melt fifty mashahs with it, and then twice again, twenty-five mashahs. 
The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After reducing the mixture of 
gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it, fifty mashahs of copper, and 
melt it in a crucible. They have near at hand a vessel full of cold water, on 
the surface of which is laid a broomlike bundle of hay. Upon it they pour 
the melted metal, and prevent it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming 
into a mass. Then having again melted these bits, after mixing them with 
the remaining copper in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade : and for 
every tolah of this mixture, two mashahs and two surkhs of sulphur are 
used, i. e., at the rate of one and one half quarter ser (If ser ) per 100 t6lahs. 
When it has been three times melted in this manner, there appears on the 
surface a whitish kind of ashes, which m silver. This is taken off, and kept 
separate ; and its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture 
of gold and silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and 
three for the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of tho 
Punjab, this gold is called kail, whilst about Dihlf, it is termed pinjar. If 
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the mi xture contained much gold, it generally turns out to be of 6A ban, bttt 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolahs of this with 400 tdlahe of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Sattnri process; or else they use the AUnk process. For the latter 
tliey make a mixture of two parts of wild cowdimg, and one part of saltpetre, 
Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make it into plates, 
none of which ought to be lighter than 1 ■£ tolahs, but a little broader than 
those which they make in the mloni process. Then having besmeared them 
with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, giving them for 
every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they repeat three or four 
times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they repeat the process till it 
comes up to nine ban . The ashes are also collected, being a kind of Phared* 


AIN 9. 

THE METHOD OE EXTRACTING THE SILYER FROM THEBE 

ASHES. 

Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after the 
process of aUnh they mix with double the qua ntity of pure lead, put them into 
a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When the metal is 
cold, they refine it as described under the article Sabbak, p. 22. The ashes of 
it are also Pheiral. The mloni process is also performed in other ways well 
known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Paniwdr having melted the k’liaral, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tolah of silver is li dams. As a return for the 
profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the diwan. Having reduced 
the Pharal to small bits, he adds to every man of it 1A sers of tang dr (borax), 
and three sers of pounded natrum, and kneads them together. He then 
puts this mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above described, and melts it, when 
load mixed with silver collects in the pit. This is afterwards refined by the 
process of the sabbdk, and the lead which separates from this, and mixes 
with the ashes, turns punhar. 

19. The Paibdr buys the saldni and tiliaral from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man of saldni, ho gives 17 dams, and for the 
same quantity of k’haral 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The Nichtiwdlcih brings old copper-coins which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted; and from 100 tolahs of silver, rupees go to the 
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tliVan; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for it 
as duty. 

21. The KhahMe. When the owners of the metals get their gold and 
silver in the various ways which have now been described, the Khakshoe 
sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes them, and 
gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing trade. Iho 
state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12 j- rupees. 

And in like maimer all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dams. 


ATN 10. 

THE corns OF THIS GLOBIOUS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the coins 
has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the treasury, 
and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Corns. 

1. The S'hamah is a round coin weighing 101 tolahs, 9 mashahs, and 
7 smiths, in value equal to 100 Idl i jalal d-muhurs. On the held of one sido 
is engraved the name of liis Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
uhtiltdmt dldzamu alkhdqdnu almu’azzbma khallada alldku mulJcaJm wa sultdmlm 
sarlm dari-lkhiUfaU Agrah “ The great sultan, the distinguished emperor, 
may God perpetuate his kingdom and Ids reign! Struck at the capital 
Agrah.” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula , and i ho 
following verso of the Qoran : *—AlMhu, yanaqu man yashdu lughairi hisdbm 
‘‘God is bountiful unto whom lie pleaseth, without measureand 
roundabout are the names of the first four califs. This is what was first 
c*ut by Mauiana MaqgM, the engraver; after which Mulla ’All Ahmad 
made with great skill the following additions. On one side, AfzahMndrm 
yanfuquhu alrajidu , ditiarwi yanfuquhic 'ala achabthi Ji salnhllak , ilie best 

coin which a man expends, is a coin which he spends on his co-religionists 

in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

AlsuMnu all all allchalifatu almuta'dli khallada alldlm ta'dla mdhahu wa 
mltdnahu, wa abbada 'adhhu wa ihsdnahu^Tho sublime sultan, the exalted 


1 Also called Kalimtln or the Confession I dun vaml-Mdh. 
of faith, Id ildha ilUdldk, Mahamma- | 2 Qoi\ Sur. If, 208. 
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OFilif, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom and Ills reign, and give 
eternity to his justice and bounty!” 

Afterwards -all this was removed, and the following two Bubah's of 
the court-poet arid philosopher Shaikh Faizi were engraved by him. On one 
side, 

EhursMd Jdh haft bahr azu gauhar yd,ft 
Sang e siyah az far taw i an jauhar ydft 
I(dn az nazar e tarhiyat e it zar ydft 
Wan zar sharaf az sikkah i Shah Akbar ydft. 
u It is the Sun 1 from which the seven oceans get their pearls. 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp. n 
and, Alldfm akbar , fall a jaldluhu ,— il God is great, may his His glory shine 
forth !” in the middle. And on the other side, 

Tn sikkah kih pirdyah i irmmed buwad 
jpd nagsh i daivam u ndm i jdwid buwad 
Shad i sa’ddatash hamiri has kih badahr 
Yak zarrah nazar Aar dah i k/mrshed buwad. 

( 1 This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era , in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolahs and 8 mashahs, in value equal to 100 round muhurs, at 11 uuisliahs 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

d. The Bairn is the half of each of the two proceeding coins. It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
fhansah, and on the other side the following Bub&’f by Faizi ,w 
Tn naqd i rawdn % gang % khdhmshahi 
Bd kaukab i iqhdl kunad hamrdhi 
KhursMd bipanoarasli azdnru kih badahr 
Ydbad sharaf az sikkah i Akbarshdhi. 
u This current coin of the imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune, 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp !”. 


1 Accordi n gto the Natural Philosophers 
of the Middle Ages, the influence of the 
jmn calls the metals, the pearls and pre¬ 


cious stones into existence ; vide the thir¬ 
teenth Am. The allusion to the sun is 
explained by the note to page 111. 
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4. The A'tmah is the fourth part of the s’hmsah, round and square. 
Some have tiro same impression as the s’hansah ; and some hare on one sulo 

the following EuMT by Faizf— 

Tn sikkah hih dast i MM rd zemir Ud 
Pirdgah i nuh sipihr u haft aJch.tar bad 
Zarrin naqdest Mr azu ehun zar had 
Par daJtr raw an ban dm i shah ahhar bad. 
a This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it he an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven 

stars!— 

Is a- gold coin,—May golden he its work! 

Let it he current for all ages to the glory of Shah Alchar. 

And on the other side the preceding Eub&L 

5. The Pinsat, of the same two forms as the dtmah, in value equal to 

one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, m value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the sWumsah. 

6. The Chugulf of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the s'hmimh, m 
value equal to two mnlmrs. 1 2 3 

7. The round La- l i JaWif in weight and value equal to two round 
mdhun, having on one side “ Alldhu Mar” and on the other Ydnudinu— 
“ 0 helper.” 

8. The Aflali is round, weighs 1 tolah, 2 mashahs and 4|- surkhs, in 


1 Or Jtmd. Abultazl’s spelling in the 

text H ambiguous. 

3 The MBS. differ, Most of them place 
the Chugul its the sixth coin, after the 
Pi ns at, and read :— 

“ The Chugul, of a square form, weigh¬ 
ing 3 tolahs, surkhs ; its value is 
thirty rupees. Also, of a round form, 
weighing 2 tolahs, 9 mashahs, having a 
value of three round muhurs, of 11 ma- 
shahs each, (i. e., 27 rupees). But the 
impression of both is the same. They 
are the fiftieth part of the S’hansah.' 

The last sentence does not agree with 
the value and weight of the S'hansah ; 
for the two Chuguls, as given by Abul- 
fazl, would each be the 4-JHh part of the 
two kinds of S’hansah, not the fiftieth 
part. 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of 
Frinsep a Useful tables, pp. 5 and 6, gives 
an extract from a MS. of the Ain in his 
possession, which appears to agree with 
the above reading ; but he only mentions 
the square form of the Chug id, weighing 


3 tolahs, 5J surkhs, worth 30 rupees ; 
and then passes on to the eighth coin, the 
Aftabl 

Two other MSS.—among them Col. 
Hamilton’s— mad after the Bins at, (i. e., 
after the twenty-fifth line of p. 24 of my 
text edition)— 

“ 0. The Chahdrgdshah (or square), 
weighing 3 tolahs, 5* surkhs, worth 30 
rupees.” 

“ 7. The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 
tolahs, 9 mashahs, in value equal t o The 
3 round muhurs of 11 mashahs each.” 

“ Both have the same impression.” 

“ y. The Chugul , of a square form, the 
fiftieth part of i\ S’hansah, in value equal 
to two Lai i Jdlali muhurs .” 

This reading obviates all difficulties. 
But the real question is whether the 
Chah dr gosh a h, the Gird, and the Chugul 
are three distinct coins. 

For the round La i i Jaldli, some 
MSB. only read, “ The Gird," he., round, 
taking the words La / i Latah to the 
preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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value eqtaal to 12 rupees. On one side, “ AlUlm Mar, jalla jdldluhi and 
on tlio other the date according to the Divine era, and the” place where it is 
struck. 

9. The Haiti is round, weighs 12 nnishahs, 1 j surkhs, bears the same 
stamp as the Aft din, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

10. The square La 7 1 i Jaldli is of the same weight and value; on one 
side “ All dim alcharft and on the other “ jalla jaldluha. 77 

11. The 7 Adlgutlcah is round, weighs 11 m&shahs, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ Alldhu alcbarft and on the other, u Yd mu’inu. 77 

12. The Hound mulrnr , in weight and value equal to the ’ Adlgailah, but 
of a different 1 stamp. 

13. Mihrdbi 2 is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
miihur. 

14. The Miflvni is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the LJl i jaldli, and the round mulmr. It hears the stamp il yd 
mitlimft 

15. The Chahdrgdshah, in stamp and weight the same as the Aftdbi . 

1G. The Gird is the half of the Ildhi, and has the same stamp. 

17. The jyitan* is half a La 7 1 i JaldliJ 

18. The SaUmt is the half of the 7 Adlgutlcah. 

19. The RaH is a quarter of the Aftdbi . 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the Ildhi, and Jaldli. 

21. The Half Salmi is a quarter of the 7 Adlgutlcah. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the Ildhi. 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the La'li Jaldli; on ono side is a lily, 
and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The 8'mini, or AshtmUk, is one-eighth of the Ildhi; on one side 
u A lldhu al’bar, 77 and on the other u jalla jaldluhuP 

25. The Judd is the sixteenth part of the Ildhi. It has on both sides a, 
wild rose. 

26. The Zarah is the 32nd part of an Ildhi, and has the same stamp as 
the Mid. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin Loll ijaldlu , I) 7 ham, and Mans , each coin for the space of a month. The 
other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


1 It has the Kalimah. (Suyyid Ahmad's 
edition of the Ain). 


2 The figure call edm ihrdb i, is 
0 In Forbes’s Dictionary, Julian. 


* Several MBS. read Half a quarter 
I la I ii and La’l i Jaldli.’* Forbes gives six 
rupees (P). 

6 Several MSS. have llabi. Perhaps wo 
should write Rabbi. 
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B. Silver Coins. 

1. Tlie Rupee is round, and weighs eleven and one lialf vnashalis. Tt 
was first introduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was perfected during this 
reign, and received a new stamp, on one side “ JLUdlm ((Mar, jcilia jaldlu.hu 
and on the other the date. Although the market price is sometimes more or 
less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it in the payment of 
salaries. 

.2. The Jaldlah is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Barb is half a Jaldlah. • 

4. The Cham is a quarter Jaldlah. 

5. The Pandau is a fifth of the Jaldlah. 

6. The Asht is the eighth part of the Jaldlah. 

7. The Dana is one-tenth of the Jaldlah. 

8. The KaU is the sixteenth part of the Jaldlah. 

9. The SitH is one-twentieth of the Jaldlah. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] .Rupee, which are 
however different in form. 

C. Copper Coins . 

1. The film weighs 5 tanks, i. e., 1 tolah, 8 mashahs, and 7 surkhs; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupee. At first this coin was called Paisah, and also 
Bahldli; now it is known under this name (dam). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

lor tlie purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-five parts, 
each of which is called a jet aid This imaginary division is only used hy 
accountants. 

2. The AdMlcth is half of a dam. 

3. Tli q Paulah is a quarter dam. 

4. The Pawn is one-eighth of a dim. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire) now gold coins are struck at four places 
only, viz., at the seat of the government, in Bengal, Ahmadabad (Gujrtft), 
and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these four places, and 
besides in the following ten places,—IlahaMs, Agrah, TJjain, Surat, Dihlf, 
Patau a, Kashmir, .Ltilior, Multdn, Taudah. In twenty-eight towns copper 
coins only are struck, viz., Ajmxr, Audh, Atak, Alwar, Badapn, Banaras, 
Bhakkar, Bahvak, Patau, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Hardwar, Hisar Ki'riizah, 


Often misspelt chital. The text gives j the correct spelling. 
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II alp i, Gwali&r,. GoraUhpur, KaMnwar, Lak’hnau, Mandii, Nfigor, Sarhind, 
{Sijalkot, Saronj, Saharanpiir, S&rangpur, Sairibal, Qanaiij, Bantaiibhur. 

Mercantile affairs in tins country are mostly transacted iri round muhurs, 
rupees, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods ; and in consequence of the damage 
done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults experienced men, 
and from his knowledge of the spirit of the ago, issues new regulations, in 
order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First , when (in the 27th. 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Rajah Todarmal, 1 
four kinds of muhurs were allowed to be current: A. There was a LcCl i 
JaUUj which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tdlah, If surklis. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. 
Again, there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muliur 
with the imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz., 
B. This muliur, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 
mdshaks. Its value was 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in 
weight within three grains of rice, it was still allowed to be of the same de¬ 
gree, and no difference was made. C. The same muliur, when it had. lost in 
weight from four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. 1). The same 


1 Bajah Todarmal, a K/hetri by caste, 
was born at Labor. He appears to 
have entered Ak bar’s service during 
the eighteenth year of the emperor’s 
reign, when he was employed to settle 
the affairs of Gujriit. In the 19th year, 
we find him in Bengal in company with 
Mun ini .Khan; and three years later, 
again in Gujrab. In the 27th year, he 
was appointed Diwdu of the empire, 
when he remodelled the revenue system. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on his life 
made hy a K’hetn in the 32nd year, he 
was sent against the Yusufzais, to avenge 
the death of Bir Bar. In the 34th year, 
old age and sickness obliged him to send 
in his resignation, which Akbar unwill¬ 
ingly accepted. Retiring to tbe banks 
of the Ganges he died—or, went to hell, 
as Bad/tom expresses himself in the case 
of Hindus—on the eleventh day A. H. 
998, or 10th November 1589, (he same 
year in which Bajah Bliagawan Das died. 
Todarmal had reached the rank of a 
Ohthdrhazdn, or commander of Four 
Thousand, and was no less distinguished 
for bis personal courage, than his finan¬ 


cial abilities. His eldest son Dlidru, a 
commander of seven hundred, was killed 
in the war with T'Hat’hah, 

Abulfazl did not like Todarmal per¬ 
sonally, but praises him for his strict in¬ 
tegrity and abilities; he charges him 
with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. 
Aumngzeb said, ho had heard from bis 
father, that Akbar complained of the 
rajah’s independence, vanity, and bigoted 
adherence to Hinduism. Abulfazl openly 
complained of him to Akbar; but the 
emperor with his usual regard for faith¬ 
ful services, said that he could not drive 
away an old servant. In his adherence 
to Hinduism, Todarmal may be contrast¬ 
ed with Bir Bar, who a short time before 
his death had become a member of the 
J)ivine Faith. Once when accompany¬ 
ing Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry 
of the departure, Todarmal’s idols were 
lost; and ns he transacted no business 
before his daily worship, he remained for 
several days without food and drink, and 
was at last with difficulty cheered up by 
the emperor. 
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mnhur when it had lost in Wright from six to nine rice grains; its value 
was 350 d&ms, 

Muhurs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupees, three kinds were then current, viz., A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 11£ mlshahs; it went under the name of 
Jalalah, and had a value of 40 cli.ms. B. The round, old Akbarshdhi 
Bupee, which, when of full weight, or even at a surldi less, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The same rupees, when in weight two siirkhs less, at 38 
d .finis. 

Bupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Hi.hr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ’Azad- 
uddaulah Amir Fathullah 1 * * * * * * * 9 of Shirfiz coining at the head of affairs, a royal 
Order was issued, that on the muhurs , as far as three grains ; and on the 
rupees, as far as six grains short weight, no account should he taken, hut 
that they should he reckoned of full weight. If muhurs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might he; hut it was not ordered, that only muhurs down to nine 
grains less, should he regarded as muhurs. Again, according to the same 
regulation, the value of a mnhur that was one surkh deficient, was put 
down as 355 dams and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one 


1 Amir Fathullah of SMraz was the 
pupil of Khajah Jamaiuddin Makmiid, 
Kamahiddm of Shirwan, and Mil* Grhias- 
uddin Mansur of Shiraz. He so excel¬ 
led in all brandies of Natural philosophy, 
especially mechanics, that Abulfazl said 
of him, “ If the boohs of antiqui ty should 
be- lost, the Amir will restore them.” At 
the earnest solicitations of ’Add Shah of 

Bijapur, he left Shiraz for the Dekhan. 
In 'A.II. 991, after the death of ’Add 

Shah, he was invited by Akbar, who 
raised him to the dignity of a Sadr, and 
bestowed upon him, three years later, 

the title of Aminulmulk. He was ap¬ 

pointed to assist. Todarmal, and rendered 

good service in working up the old re¬ 

venue hooks. His title Aminulmulk, 

to which Abulia/. I alludes (vide p. 28, 1. 

9 of my text edition), was in the same 
year changed to ’ Azaduddaulah, or the 
arm of the empire. The Amir went 
afterwards to Khanddsh. After his* return 
in 997 to Akbar, who was then in Kash¬ 
mir, ho was attacked with fever, of which 
he died. Thinking to understand the 
medical art, he refused the advice of the 
famous Hakim ’All, and tried to cure 
the fever by eating harLak, (vide the 


twenty-fourth Ain), which caused his 
death. 

Next to Abulfazl, Faizi, and Bir Bar, 
the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical in ven¬ 
tions, mentioned below, are ascribed by 
Abulfazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir 
was, however, on the best terms with 
Abulfazl, whose son he instructed. Ac* 
cording to the author of the Mir At ul 
'A'lam, he was (i a worldly man, often 
accompanying the emperor on hunting 
parties, with a rifle on his shoulder, and a 
powderdbag in his waistband, treading 
down science, and performing feats of 
strength, which Itustam could not have 
performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the Mad- 
sir til umcird that according to some, the 
Amir was a Sih-kazdri, or Commander 
of three thousand; but I do not find 
his name among the lists of Akbar’s 
grandees given in the Tabaqdt i Akbar [, 
and the last Am of the second book of 
this work. Instead o i A mir Fathullah, 
we also find, especially in Badaorn, Shah 
Fathullah. He lies buried on the 
Tafcht i Sulaimdn. Faizis ode on his 
death is very fine.- 
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surkh of coined gold at tlio low l’ftt© o f four d;iius auo a fraction. Acc 0 idhi o t<i 
Tddarmal’s regulation, a deduction of five dims was made for a deficiency of 
one surkh ; and if tho muhur had lost something more than the three gr ains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only -i- surkh, full five 
dfims were subtracted; and for a deficiency of 1* surkhs, he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not he quite U surkhs. By the new 
law of ’Azaduddaulah, the value of a muhur was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dtos and a fraction only. 1 

’Azaduddaulah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupee had been fixed at one dkm less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
tho round rupee, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty darns; 
and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a deficiency of 
two surkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only one dam aud a frac- 
tion. 

Thirdly, whon ’Azaduddaulah went to Khdndesh, the Kajah estimated 
the value of muhurs that had been expressed in Jalfilah rupees, in round 
rupees; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed again the 
deficiencies on muhurs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij KMn 3 received the charge of the government, 
he adopted the Elijah’s manner of estimating the muhurs; but he deducted 

desh, he was governor of Agvah. Two 
years later he was prompted Jo the go¬ 
vernorship of the Pan jab and Kabul. At 
the accession of Jahangir, he was sent to 
Gujrat, but returned next year to the 
Pan jab, where he had to tight against 
the Kaushamyyahs, He died, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, in 1035, or A. IX 1625-26. 
Abulfazl, in the last Ain of the second 
book, mentions him as Chah.drJiazdri, or 
Commander of Tour Thousand, which 
high rank he must have held for some 
time, as Nizdmi i JXarawi, in his Tabd- 
qat i Akbari, mentions him as such, and 
as Hiwan. When tutor to Prince Dan¬ 
ya], he was promoted to the command of 
Tour Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij 
Khan was a pious man, and a stanch 
Surnil; Jie was much respected for his 
learning. As a poet he is known under 
the name of Ut/atl; some of his verses 
may he found in the concluding chapter 
of the Mir-at nl ’A'lam, The high rank 
which lie held, was less due to his talents 
as a statesman, than to his family- 
connexion with the kings of Tuvan. ^ Of 
his two sons, Mfrza Saif'ullah and Mirz4 
Husain Qulij, the latter is best known. 


1 Tor ’Azaduddaulah having fixed the 
value of 1 surkh of coined gold at 4 dams 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhur 
of full weight (11 mashahs — 11 X 8 
surklis) was only 11 8 >C (4 -f* a small 

fraction) dams, i. e., according to Abul- 
fazl, 353 dams and a fraction, instead of 
360 dams. 

■ J Qulij Khdn\& first mentioned during 
the seventeenth year of Akbars reign^ 
when he was made governor of the Tort oi 
Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty- 
seven days had conquered. ^ In the 23rcl 
year he was sent to Gujrat; and after 
the death of Shah Mansur, he was, two 
wears later, appointed as IHwdn. In 
the 28th year he accompanied the army 
during the conquest of Gujrat. In^ the 
34tli year, he received Sa-mbhal as jaglr. 
After the death of Manual, _ he was 
again appointed as Diwdn. This is the 
time to which Abulfazl refers. In 1002 
he was made governor of Kabul, where 
he was not successful. After his removal, 
he accompanied, in 1005,^ his sonriri-law 
Prince Danyal as Atdliq , or tutor, but 
he soon returned to Akbar. During the 
absence, in 1007, of the emperor in Khan- 
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ten dims for a deficiency in the weight of a mnhur, for which the Rajah 
had deducted five d&ms ; and twenty dams, for the former deduction of ten 
dams ; whilst he considered every muhur as bullion, if the deficiency was 
1 7 snrkhs. Similarly, every rupee, the deficiency of which was one eurkh, 
was considered as bullion. 

.Lastly, his Majesty trusting to his advisers, and being occupied by 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, till 
after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further losses, 
and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of Rahman, 
of the year 3fi, according to the Divine era (A. D. 1592,) lie adopted the second 
(7. e.,‘ ’Azadtiddaulah’s] method, with one exception, namely, ho did not 
approve of the provision that a muhur the deficiency of which did not exceed 
three , and a rupee, the deficiency of which did not exceed six, surldis, should 
still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was the only effec¬ 
tual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of unprincipled men; 
for the former regulations contained no remedy in cases when the officers of 
the mint coined money of the above deficiency in weight, or when treasurers 
reduced full coins to the same deficiency. Besides shameless, thievish people 
made light grain weights, mid used to reduce muhurs, deficient by three 
grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst they accepted muhurs six grains 
deficient as muhurs deficient by nine grains. This reduction of coins being 
continued, large quantities of gold were stolen, and the losses seemed never 
to end. By the command of his Majesty grain weights of babdghuri were 
made, which were to be used in weighing. On the same date other strin¬ 
gent regulations were issued, that the treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not demand from the tax-payers any particular species of coins, and 
that the exact deficiency in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should 
be taken according to the present rate and no more. This order of his 
Majesty disappointed the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and 
freed the nation from the cruelty of oppressors. 


ATN 11. 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the value 
of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham , or Dirhdm, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date stone. During the caJifate of 
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1 0mar, it was changed to a circular form ; and 111 the time of Zubavr, it was 
impressed with the words Alldhu (God), baralcat ^blessing). ttajjfy stamped 
upon it the chapter of the Qorvtn called IhhMg; and others say that he imprinted 
it with his own name. Others assert, that ’Omar was the first who stamped 
an impression on dirhams; whilst, according to some, Greek, Khusravite, 
and Himyarite dirhams were in circulation at the time of Ahdulmalik, the son 
Marwan, by whose order Hajjdj, the son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. 
Some say that Hajj&j refined the base dirhams, and coined them with the words 
All aim ahad (God is one), and Alldhu gamad (God is eternal); and these dirhams 
were called malcruhah (abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby 
dishonoured; unless this term be a corruption of some other name. After 
Hajjaj, at the time of the reign of Yaz'zd ibn i Ahdulmalik, ’Omar ibn 
Hubairah coined in the kingdom of ’Irfiq better dirhams than Hajjaj had 
made; and afterwards Khalid ibn Abdullah Qasri, when governor of ’Iraq, 
made them still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity 
by Yusuf ibn ’Omar. Again, it has been said that Mucj’ab ibn Zubair was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqdU ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve and ten qirdts, asserting at the 
same time that ’Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a coin 
of fourteen qir&ts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of ’Omar there were current several kinds of dirhams : 
first, some of eight dangs, -which were called baghli, after Eds bagU who was an 
assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command of’Omar ; but others 
call them baghalU\ from bagbal, which is the name of a village ; l secondly, some 
of four dangs, which were called tahri; thirdly , some of throe dangs, which 
were known as niaghribi; and lastly, some of one dang, named yamani, the 
half of which four kinds ’Omar is said to have taken as a uniform average 
weight. Fazil of Khujand says that in former days dirhams had been of 
two kinds, first :—full ones of eight and six d&ngs (1 dung of his = 2 qirdts ; 
1 qvrht = 2 tassiij; 1 tassuj = 2 JiaUati) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four 
d&ngs and a fraction. Some hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Din dr is a gold coin, weighing one misqld, i. e., If dirhams, a^ 
they put 1 misqdl = 6 dangs; 1 ddng 4 tassuj; 1 tassiij s= 2 habhahs; 1 habbah 
— 2 jaus (barley grains); 1 jau = 6 Mar dais (mustard-grain); 1 Mar dal ~ 
12 fids; 1 fal = 6 fatils ; 1 fatil = 6 naqirs ; 1 naqir == 6 qitmirs ; and 
1 qitmir =12 mrrahs, One misqdl , by this calculation, would he equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqdl is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name of the coin. From some ancient writings it appears 


1 According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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that the Greek misqal is out of use, and weighs two qir/its less than this ; 
and that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, boing less in weight 
by g or 1 of a ni isqM . 


ATN 12. 


THE PROFIT OF THE DEALEItS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round muhur of 11 iMshahs buys one tolah of gold of 10 ban ; Cl¬ 
one tolah, 2 surkhs of 9| ban; or 1 tolah, 4 s. of 8.Y ban ; or 1 tolah 0 s. of 
y| bfin; or 1 tolah, 1 m&shah of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhur can buy, by one m&shah. 

The merchant buys for 100 Za’l i Jaldl'i muhurs 130 t. 2 m. Of s. of ITun 
gold of 8 J bans. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m. 74 s. burn away in melting, 
and mis with the khdk i khaUg , so that 107 t. 4 m. 1*'*. of pure gold remain, 
which aro coined into 105 muhurs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tolah 
of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the khdk i khaldg are recovered 
2 t. 11 m. 4 s. of gold, and 11 t. 11 m. 44 s. of silver, the value of both of 
which is 35 rupees, 12J tangahs,* so that altogether the abovementioned 
quantity of Hull gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Rs., and 2o dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18 d. 12 Jy., duo to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; secondly, 
5 Rs. 8 A. 8 /. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 A. 4 d. 1 4 J. oil 
account of articles used in refining the metal, viz., 26 d. 164/. dung ; 4 d. 10 j. 
saloni ; 1 d. 10 j. water ; 11 d. 5/. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 4 d. 6|,;. on account 
of the khdk i khal&g {viz., 21 d. 7\j. charcoal, and. 3 Rs. 22 d. 24/. lead) ; 
thirdly, 6 Rs. 374 d., which the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a consideration for lending him the gold ; this item goes to the Diwiin in 
case the gold belongs to tho exchequer; fourthly, 100 Loll i JaUli muhurs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold which he brought; fifthly, 
12 Rs. 37 d. 34/. which the merchant takes as his profit; sixthly, 5 muhurs 
12 Rs. 34 d., which go to the exchequer. 1 2 3 According to this proportion, 
merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to bo found in abundance 
in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet. Gold may also 
be obtained by tbo /SW<5»«-procoss from the sands of tho Ganges and Indus, 


as the several items added up give 105 m. 
39 Rs. 24 d. 23■*-/„ but not 105 m. 39 Rs. 
25 d. 


1 One tangak — 2 dams ; now-a-days 

one tangah — 2 pais. 

3 There is a slight mistake of 1.1 jnals, 
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and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this country are mixed with 
gold : however, the labour and expense greatly exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 t. 0 m. 2 8. of pure silver; hence for 950 Es. the merchant 
gets 969 t. 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 t. 0 m. 4f s. burn away in 
casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a surplus of silver worth 
2*7i dams. The several items are—; first, 2 Ms. 22 d. 12 /., as wages for the work¬ 
men {viz., The Weighman 5 d. 7£/, the Chdshnigir 3 d. 4-}; the Metier 6 d. 12 if; 
the Zarrdb 2 Ms. 1 d. Of ; the SikJcacM 6 d. 12 ij.) ; secondly, 10 d. 15/, on ac¬ 
count of requisites (viz., 10 d. charcoal, and 15/ water); thirdly , 50 Ms. 13 d. 0/, 
payable to the I)iwan ; fourthly, 950 Its., which the merchant gets in exchange 
for the silver he brought; and fifthly , 3 Ms. 21 10J /, being the profit of 

the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his. profit will 
be much greater; hut when he brings it to bo coined, his profit cannot be 
So great. 

Of the silver called lari and shdM, and the other above mentioned baser 
coins, one rupee buys 1 't. 0 m. 4 s., so that 950 Eupees will buy 989 t. 7 m. 
In the Babb did process, 14 t. 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at the rate of 1£ t. 
per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 t. 11 m. 3 s. are lost in the fire. The 
remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the JMJc i Jdharal 3^ Ms. are recover¬ 
able. The several items ave— first, 4. Ms. 27 d. 24f / on account of the wages 
of the workmen {viz., the Weighman 5 d. 7f / ; the Babbdk 2 Ms. 0 d. 19/ ; tho 
Qurgkdh 4 d. 19 / ; the Chdshnigir 3 d. 4 / ; the Melter 6 d. 12^- / ; the Zarrdb 
2 Ms. 1 d. ; the BikkacM 6 d. 12-J /); secondly, 5 Ms. 24 d. 15/ for necessaries, 
(viz. 5 Ms. 14 d. lead; 10 d. charcoal; and 15/ water); thirdly, 50 Ms. 24 d., 
payable to the state ; fourthly, 950 Ms, which the inorchant receives for his 
silver; fifthly , 4 Ms. 29 d. his profit. 1 Sometimes the merchant gets the 
silver cheap, when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, i. e., at the rate of 26 d. 2 ij. per sir. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser yields 
30 cMms, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the merchant 
takes his capital, and 18 d. 19£■/ as profit. 3.3 d. 10/ go to the workmen ; and 
15 d. 8/ for necessaries, (viz. 13 d. 8 / for charcoal; 1 d. for water; and 
\ d. for clay) ; 58 j- d. go to the state. 


AIN 13. 

THE OEIGTN OF METALS. 

The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; air is relatively 


1 These items added give Ms. 1015, 
25d. 14f i. e., a little more than the 


sum mentioned by Abulfazl (1015 Ms. 
20 d.) 





warm, moist, light; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is absolutely 
cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness ; 
moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents their separation. 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, first, the 
Mr i 1 ulwi ;* secondly , stones ; thirdly , plants ; fourthly , animals. From the 
heat of tho sun, watery particles heconio lighter, mix with the air, and riso 
up. Such a mixture is called bukhdr (gas). From tlio same cause, earthy 
particles mix with the air, and riso up. This mixture is called dukhdn 
(vapour). Sometimes, however, airy particles mix with the earth. Several 
philosophers call both of the above mixtures bukhdr , but distinguish the 
mixture of watery particles and air by the name of moist, or watery bukhdr, 
whilst they call the mixture of earthy particles and ah, dry bukhdr, or dukhdni 
bukhdr (vapour-like gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the 
surface of the earth, clouds, wind, rain, snow, &c. j and, bolow the surface of 
our earth, earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the bukhdr 
as the body, and upon the dukhdn as the soul of things. Thom a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five lands : first , those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqfit; secondly , those which do not melt, on account of 
their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly , those which can be melted, being at 
the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone; fourthly , 
those which can he melted, being however not malleable, but inflammable, 
as sulphur; fifthly , those which can be melted, and are malleable, but not 
inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt, when from the union of 
tho inherent principles of dryness and moisture its particles are moveable ; 
and a body is called malleable, when we can make it extend in such a 
manner, as to yield a longer and wider surface, without, however, either 
separating a part from it, or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of buklidr with dukhdn , the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of the 
sun causes tho whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. Since no 
part of it is destitute of dukhdn , the dryness is perceptible; hence, on touching 
it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixture of 
bukhdr and dukhdn , both are nearly in equal proportion, a tenacious greasy 
moisture is produced. At the time of fermentation, any particles enter, when 
cold causes tho whole to contract. This mass is inflammable. If the dukhdn 
and the greasiness are a little in excess, sulphur will he produced, in colour 


1 Or doings from on high, as rain, snow, &c. 




either red or yellow, or grey or white. If the proportion of the dukh&n is large, 
and that of the grease less, aesenxo will result, which is red and yellow- And 
il‘ the quan tity of the buJchdr is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause of the 
contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence of greasi¬ 
ness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, on account 
of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of “ the 
seven bodies,” there arise various forms from a difference in purity, or from 
peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the action of the 
component parts on each other. Thus silver will result, when neither of the 
two components mixes with earthy particles, when they are pure and become 
perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, and less than the quicksilver. 
Or, when both are in equal proportions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
colouring*, gold will originate. Again, under similar circumstances, if both 
contract after the mixture, but before a complete union has been effected, 
hh&rchlni will he produced. This body is also called Akanclimi y and seems 
really to be raw gold ; some say, it is a kind of copper. Again, if only the 
sulphur I)e impure, and the quicksilver the larger- component, with an 
additional power of burning, copper will result. And if the mixture he not 
thorough, and the quicksilver larger, tin will be produced ,* some say that 
purity of the components is essential. If both compounds be of an inferior 
kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy particles of the quicksilver have a 
tendency of separating, and' the power of burning be inherentln the sulphur, 
iron will result. And if under similar conditions the intermixture be not 
perfect, and the quicksilver quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. 
These seven metals are called the seven bodies; and quicksilver has the name 
of the mother of the bodies , and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver 
is also denominated the spirit, anti arsenic and sulphur, the pivots of life. 

Just (pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is Huh i liitiyd , 
and resembles lead, is nowhero mentioned in philosophical books, but there 
is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jdl6r 1 which is a dependency 
of the Sabah of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics' are of opinion that th© 
metal called ri$dg is a silver in the state of leprosy, and quicksilver a silver in 
the state of apoplexy; that lead is gold apoplectic and burnt, and bronze 
crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, can restore these diseased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
ornaments, vessels, &c. Among them I may mention, 1. Safulru , which the 


1 According to some MSS., the Hindus. 
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people of Hindustan call harm. It is a mixture of 4 s6rs of copper to 1 ser of 
tin, melted together. 2. Mi, 4 sere of Copper to 1£ sers of lead. It is called 
in this country bliany dr. 3. Brass, which the Hindus ca ^pilot, is made in 
three ways, first, 2£ sers copper to 1 ser rich i tutiya, which is malleable, 
when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruh i tutiya , which is 
malleable, when heated; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to l ser of ruh i 
tutiya, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sim i sukhtah , 
composed of lead, silver, and bronze; it has a black lustre, and is used in 
painting. 5. Haftjdsh, which, like the KUrcUni, is nowhere to be found ; 
it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdliqhn, whilst others give this 
name to common copper. 6. Ashtdhdt, a compound of eight metals, viz., thp 
six of the haftjdsh, ruh i tUiyd, and kdmt. It is also made of seven 
components. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sers of saftdrii, and 1 ser of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of his Majesty. 


<SL 


ATN 14. 

ON SPECIFIC GEAYITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of hukhdr and dukhan, which themselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Besides, bukhar is wet or dry; and a complete union of the two sets in, 
sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions. It. is on this account that a compound whose fiery and airy 
particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles, is lighter 
than a mineral in wliich there are more watery and earthy particles; and 
likewise, every mineral in which, the bukhar predominates over the dukhan, 
is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. Again, a mineral 
in wliich the complete union of the bukhar and dukhan has set in, is heavier 
than one which has not reached this degree, because the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large and light. Bearing 
this in mill'd, we have a means of discovering the weight and lightness ot 
every body. Some one, 1 2 now long ago dead, has expressed the weight of 
several bodies in verses, (metre Mujtass )— 

Za riiy ijussah i haftad, u yak diram simdb, 

Child shashast, u za arzk sty u hasht shumdr , 

Zahah gadast surub panjah o null dhanr chil; 

Birinj u mis chihil 6 pmj nuqrah panjah u char 


1 This phrase seems to mean that 

the invention was made at the time vd' 
Akbar. / 

2 A bnNagr i Faraht, of Farab, a town 
iri Sijistan. His veal name is Muhammad 
Badraddin. He has written a Vocabu- 

6 


lary in rhyme, entitled Nigdb njpbydn, 
which for centuries has been read in 
nearly every Madrasah of Persia and 
India ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal, for 
1868, p. 7. 
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“ Quicksilver 1 is 71 ; Bi'ti is 46 ; Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Lead 59 ; Iron 40 ; 
J>iass and Copper 45 ; Silver 54.” Others have expressed the numbers 
by mnemoteehnical words in rhyme, (metre Ramal)— 

Nub film 6 mmtawiyyul Tiajm rd cliun harkasM , 

I/ehtilafe wazn ddrad har yaU be nhlibdh. 

Zar letkan, %ebaq alam, usrub dahan, arzzz 7ud, 

Fiztah nad, dhan yaU , miss o shabali mah, rui mah. 

<{ Tf y° u weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will doubtlessly 
find their different weights as follows :—gold laJcanfi quicksilver alam, lead 
dahan, tin 7ml, silver nad, iron yaU, copper and brass mah, rui mdh” If of 
these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, their weights will be 
different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight to the difference in the 
qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to it them lightness or 
heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their weights as indicated 
by common and hydrostatic balances. 

Several deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a 
reference to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 
100 misq&ls of each metal; and from the quantities of water thrown out 
upon the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them 
in volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water is which 100 
misqals of a body displace, the greater is its volume, and the less its weight ; 
and reversely. Thus 100 in. of silver displace 9f m. of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 5 J m. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The scales 
of the air-balance are both suspended in air : those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the surface of the water. As the hoavier body possesses the greater 
power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the direction of the perpendi¬ 
cular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the surface of the water, and 
the other in the air, the latter scale, although perhaps the lighter, will 
necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance than water, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body will sink in water, if the quantity of water 
displaced by it be less than the weight of the body ; and a body will float, 
if that quantity be greater ; and if the water displaced be equal to the weight 


* We fix the specific gravities as fol¬ 
lows :—Gold 19.26; Mercury 13.6; 
Lead 11.325 ; Silver 10.47 ; Copper 9; 
Tin 7.32; Iron 7.7, for which numbers 
water is unity. Abul FazI takes gold as 
standard ; and assuming, for his values, 
19.26 as its specific gravity, we Would 
get, Mercury 13.87 ; Lead 11.36 ; Silver 


10.40; Copper 8.67; Iron 7.76 ; Tin 
7.32 ; Rui 8.86. 

55 The Arabic consonants of the mnemo- 
technical words la/can , alam, <fcc., re¬ 
present numbers ; thus l -p Id + n = 
30 -f 20 + 50; a + 1+ m = 1 -f 30 -J- 
40 ; &c. 






of tlie body, its upper side will coincide with, the surface of the water. Abu, 
Raihdn has drawn iij) a table, which I shall insert here. 

Quantity of water displaced, by 100 Apparent might {weight in water) of 
of 100 misqals of 

Misqals. D&ngs. Tassujos. Misqals. Dangs. Tassujes* 


Gold, 1 . 

5 

1 

2 Gold, ........ 

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, .... 

7 

2 

1 Quicksilver, 

92 

3 

3 

Lead,... 

8 

5 

3 Lead, . 

91 

1 

3 

Silver,. 

9 

4 

1 Silver,. 

90 

1 

3 


11 

2 

3 Phi,. 

88 

4 

3 

Copper, .. 

11 

3 

3 Copper, . 

88 

3 

3 

Brass,. 

11 

. 4 

3 Brass,. 

88 

2 

3 


12 

5 

2 Iron, 

87 

3 

2 

Tin,. 

13 

4 

3 Tin,. 

86 

2 

3 

Yaqut (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 Yaqut (light blue,) 74 

4 

2 

Yaqut (red), .... 

26 

3 

3 Yaqut (red,) .. 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby,. 

27 

5 

2 Euby, . 

72 

3 

2 

Zuiinirrud, ...... 

30 

2 

3 Zumurrud, ... , 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl,.. 

37 

1 

3 Pearl, . 

62 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 Lapis lazuli, .. 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, ...... 

38 

3 

3 Cornelian, . .. 

61 

3 

3 

Amber, . 

39 

3 

3 Amber, . 

60 

3 

3 

Billaur,. 

40 

3 

3 Billaur, . 

60 

3 

3 

The weight {in air) of the undermen - The weight {in 

air) of the 

undermen- 

Honed metals , the volume of 100 

mis - Honed precious 

stones , the 

volume of 

adU of gold being taken 

as the unit- 100 misqals 

of the blue yaqut being 

of volume . taken as the unit of volume. 

Misqals. Dangs. Tassujea. Misqals. Dangs Tassujos. 

Cold,. 

100 

0 

0 Yaqut (light blue,) 94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver, .... 

71 

1 

1 Yaqut (red,) . 

94 

3 

3 

Lead,. 

59 

2 

2 Euby,"., 

90 

2 

3 

Silver,.. 

’54 

. 3 

3 Zuinurrud, ... 

69 

3 

3 

Bflli i “ r i 

46 

2 

3 Pearls, ..... 

67 

5 

2 

Copper, . 

45 

3 

3 Lapis lazuli, . 

65 

3 

2 

Brass,. 

45 

3 

5 (?) Cornelian, . . . 

64 

4 

2 

Iron', . 

40 

0 

0 Amber, . 

64 

3 

1 

Tin,. .. <.. 

38 

2 

2 Billaur, . 

63 

3 

3 


1 With the exception of Quicksilver, 
/Silver, and Ydqut (light blue), the 
numbers given in the MSS., and the above 
list, are slightly wrong, because the sum 


of the weights of the water displaced and 
the apparent weight, ought to give 100 
misqals ^(1 m. =6 d. ; 1 cl. = 4 t.) But in 
most items there is an excess of one ddng. 
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ATN 15. 

THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of' good order and propriety in business. 
Through order tlie world becomes a meadow of truth and reality; and that 
which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For this 
reason, the large number of women—a vexatious question even for great 
statesmen—furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display his wisdom, 
and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the eminence of 
perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are therefore in the 
best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, and 
of other countries; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace of. the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons from 
the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does he 
also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the seraglio. 
Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually turn into pure 
gold; 1 but the far-sighted know that his Majesty understands how to use 
elixirs 2 and chemical processes. Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a body; copper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver; hence 
it is no matter of astonishment, if an excellent being changes the worthless 
into men. u The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is the 
elixir for producing goodness.” Such also are the results flowing from the 
love of order of his Majesty, from his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, hie 
respect for others, his activity, his patience. Even when, he is angry, he does 
not deviate from the right path; he looks at every thing with, kindly 
feelings, weighs rumours well, and is free from all. prejudice ; he considers it 
a great blessing to have the good wishes of the people, and does not allow the 
intoxicating pleasures of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into sections, 
and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women have been 
appointed as ddroyhahs, and superintendents over each section, and one has • 
been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial offices, every 
thing is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently liberal. 
Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously bestows, the 
women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Es. per mensem. Some 


1 So according to the opinion of the | 9 Elixirs change quickly that which is 

philosophers of the Middle Ages. | worthless into pure gold. 
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of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 2 Bs. Attached to the 
private audience hall of the palace, is a clever and zealous writer, who 
superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps an account of the 
cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, within the limit of her 
salary, she applies to one of the TahwUddrs (cash-keepers) of the seraglio. 
The Tahwildar then sends a memorandum to the writer, who checks it, 
when the General Treasurer makes the payment in cash, as for claims of 
this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, writes 
out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers of the state. 
It is then stamped with a peculiar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes payable. The 
money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General Treasury to the 
General Tahwildar, who on the order of the writer of the Ilarem, hands it 
over to the several Sub-Tahwildars for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio. All monies are reckoned in their salaries at the current rate/ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 
most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his Majesty. 
Outside of the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper distance, 
there is a guard of faithful Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters of the 
o>ates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Aliadi's, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begums , or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are permitted 
to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission to remain 
there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, Ids Majesty does 
not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper order. 


ATN 16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. 


It would be difficult to describe a large encampment; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. The Ouldlbdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square. At its eastern end a 


1 At 40 dams per rupee < 






pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards long, 
and 14 broad; and in tlie middle there stands a large ChauMn rdoti / and 
round about it a Sardpardah / Adjoining to the ChauMn , they built up a 
two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, and 
from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments of the 
nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building without 
special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chauVin r dot is are erected, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, ea-ch separated by a canvass, where the favourite 
women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for tho servants, 
with 8dMm* of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. Adjoining to this 
is a Sardpardah of carpet, 60 yards square, within which a few tents are 
erected, the place for the Urdubegis, 8 and other female servants. Farther on 
up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtdbi; and on both sides of it, a screen 
is set up as before described which is supported by poles 6 yards long, fixed 
in the ground at distances of two yards. The poles are one yard in the 
ground, and are ornamented with brass lmobs on the top, and kept firm by 
two ropes, one passing inside, and the other outside of the enclosure. The 
guards watch here, as has been describod. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform/ 4 which is protected by an 
awning, or Namg'imh , supported by four poles. This is the place, where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly favoured, 
are here admitted. Adjoining to the Ouldlbdr , there is a circular enclosure, 
consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of th© enclosure 
opening into the MahtaM ; and in the midst of it, is a ChauMn rdoti , ten yards 
long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over which twelve awnings are 
spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by canvasses. This place, in every 
division of which a convenient closet is constructed, is called IbaehM , which is 
the (Chagatai) name used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Swdpardah is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of thirty- 
six square yards, the Sardpardah being, as before, sustained by poles with 
knobs. In the midst of it the state-hall is erected, by means of a thousand 
carpets; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening fifteen yards wide. 
A tentlike covering, or Qalandari, made of waxcloth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread over it, which affords protection against the rain and the 
sun ; and round about it, are fifty awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, 
which serves as Diwqn i Mag, or private audience hall, has proper doors 
and locks. Here the nobles, and the officers of the army, after having 

1 Described in the twenty-first Ain. | 4 As may be still seen in the ruins of 

2 Awnings. 3 Armed women. j Fathpiir Sikri. 
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obtained leave through the BakhsMs,' pass before the Emperor, the list of 
officers eligible for admission being changed on the first of every month. 
The place is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of various 
colours, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards,. ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a 
distance of three yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about 
them. This is the Duvtin i y Am, or public audience hall, round which, as 
above described, the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at 
a distance of twelve tandbs is the Naqqdrah Khdnali, 1 2 3 and in the midst of the 
area the Akdsdiah? is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of them 
is put up by the Farrdshes on a piece of ground which the Mir Manzils 4 have 
selected as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, 
to await the approach of his Majesty. Each encampment requires for its 
carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, Mamabddrs , 5 AhadU. Besides, there are employed 
a thousand Fa.rrash.es, natives of I'r&u, Turan, and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 
100 water-earners, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dams. 


ATN 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 

Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go; but a 
considerable number, in eveiy province, are employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding of camp- 
followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take a soldier 
days to find his tent.; and how much worse would it be for a stranger ? 
His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping his troops, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Naqqdrah kJuinah , 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one 
but the guards are allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 


1 Paymasters. The Commanding Offi¬ 
cers were at the same time paymasters, 
as they collected the rents of the lands 
assigned to them for the payment of their 

contingents. 

3 A turret on the top of which tlio 


band plays. Regarding the tandb , vide 
the tenth Ain of the third book. 

8 A high pole to the top of which an 
immense lamp is fixed. Vide p. 50. 

* Quarter masters. 

5 Grandees. 
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the left centre are tlie tents of Maryam Makanf/ Gulbadan Begiun, and 
other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Danyal; to the right, those of 
Prince Sultan Salim ; and to the left, those of Prince Shah Murad. Behind 
their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops are placed, and at a 
further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four corners of the camp, 
the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all sides, according to 
their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


ATN 18 . 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that ‘it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfulness of the 
Almighty, and fire worship. But the deep-sighted know better. As the 
external form of the worship of “ the select” 3 is based upon propriety, 
and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship abominable, there 
can be nothing improper in the veneration of that exalted element which is 

the source of man’s existence, and of the duration of bis life; nor should base 

% 

thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaikh Sharafnddm MunyarP said, “ What can be 
done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp, when the sun is down ?” 
E very flame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (the sun), and bears 
the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, we should 
be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be of no avail 
to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God's sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when tlie sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by Iris light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Surqjkrdnt, to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the heat 
of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of pr6per persons. 


1 Maryam Mctkdni, (i. e., dwelling 
with the Virgin Mary, who together with 
Xsiah, the wife of Pliarao, Khadijah, the 
name of Muhammad’s first wife, and 
Fat inmil, his daughter, are the imv perfect 
woman of the Islam) is the title, of Akbar s 
mother. Her name was Hamidah Band 
Jlfyum; vide Badaoni, ed. JBibl- Ind. I, 
p. 437. Gulbadan Begum (i, c., Lady 
Rose body) appears to be the name of one 


of Akbar’s favourite wives. 

3 The members of the Divine iFaith. 

a This famous saint died in tlie begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century. Munair is a 
town in Baliar \.vide Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal, 18(38., p. 7, l. 3, from below, and 
the biographies of Indian Saints in tlie 
fourth book. His works are to be found 
among the Persian MSS. of the Society’s 
Library. 
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The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers and cooks of the household use it for their 
offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, they renew the 
lire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called Agingir , i. 
fire-pot. 

There is also a shining white stone, callod Chandrhrdnt , which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one gJinri 1 before sunset, his Majesty, if on horse¬ 
back, alights, or if sleeping, he is awakened. Tie then lays aside the 
splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with 
his heart. And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white 
candles, on twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his 
Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings 
a variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding 
with a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the heauty and various forms of the candle¬ 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : they 
give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is adorned 
with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff it. Besides 
there are everywhere flambeaux 2 both inside and outside, which increase the 
light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every lunar month, 
when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks are used ; a 
from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number every night, so 
that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one is sufficient; and 
they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase one wick every day 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. F or the twentieth night the numbei 
is the same as on the nineteenth; on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
they increase one daily; the twenty-third is the same as the twenty-second ; 
and from the twenty-fourth to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They 
allow r for every wick one s6r of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places 
there are fat-burners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance 
varies according to the size of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come from 


1 One ghar t = 24 minutes. 

2 Oil-burners with several wicks 


are 


very common in India. 
8 For each flambeau. 
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far, his Majesty has caused to he erected, in front of the Durbar, a pole 
upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; and on 
the top of the pole is a large lantern, which they call AMsdiahd Its light 
is seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial camp, and 
helps them to find their touts. In former times, before the lamp was erected, 
the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find the road. 

In tliis department, Mansabdars, Ahadfs, and other troops, are employed. 
The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never less than 
80 dcuns. 


Am 19. 

THE ENSIGNS OF EOYALTY. 

The Shams ah 1 2 of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God directly 
transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are fond of 
external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine glory. 
I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Auvang , or throne, is made of several forms, some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others uto made of gold, silver, &c. 2. The Chair, 
or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than sovon. 8. The Sdildn is of an oval form, a yard in length, 
and its handle, like that of tho umbrella, is covered with brocade, and 
ornamented with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, to keep 
oif the rays of the sun. It is also called AfMgir . 4. The Kauhabah , a of 
which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are only used by kings. 

5. The ’Atom, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than five 
of these are carried along with the Qur*- wrapped up in scarlet cloth hags. 
On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled, 6./The Chatrtdq, a 
kind of Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of Thibetan 
yaks. 7. Tho Tumanidq is like the Chatrtoq, but longer. Both insignia are 
.flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon great nobles 
only. 8. The Jhrwdd is an Indian flag’, The Q,ur necessarily contains a 
fag of each kind ; hut on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the MqqdraJiWtmh, I may mention, 

1 the Kuwargah , commonly called dmndmah; there are eighteen pair of 


1 From AkcU sky, and diah lamp. 
The Akasdiyah is also mentioned by 
licrni e>\ 

2 Shamsah Is a picture of the sun affixed 
fo the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 


At night, these pictures are illuminated. 

[i Vide t he plates. 

4 The Qttr is a collection of flags, aims, 
and other insignia, which follow the king 
wherever he goes. 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naqqdrah, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul , of which four are used. 4. The Karanti 1 is 
made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals : and they never blow fewer 
than four. 5. The sarnd of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow nine 
together. 6. The nafir, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds; they 
blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass, and made in the form of a 
cow’s horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sang, or cymbal , of which three 
pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four ghap's before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gharis before daybreak; now they jday first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at dawn* 
One ghari before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the surna, and 
wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghari after sun rise, they play a 
short prelude, when they beat the kuwargah a little, whereupon they blow 
the karana, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, however, making 
use of the naqqarah ; after a little pause the sunias are blown again, the 
time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One hour later the naqqarahs 
commence, when all musicians raise “ the auspicious strain. ’ 3 After this 
they go through the following seven performances. 1. The Mur soli, which 
is the name of a tune played by the mursil; and afterwards the bard&skt , 
which consists likewise of certain tunes, played by the whole band. Ibis is 
followed by a pianissimo, and a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo ; 
2. The playing of the four tunes, called ikhiciti, ibtidai , shirdzi, qalandan 
nigeir qatrak , * * 8 or nuJchud qairah , which occupies an hour. 3. I he playing of 
the old Khwarizmite tunes. Of these his Maiosty has composed more than 
two hundred, which are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes 
Jaldlshdhi\ Mahdmir Mr hat (?), and the lYaurozi. 4. The swelling play of the 
cymbals. 5 . The playing of Bet miydn daur. 6 . The passing into the tunes 
azfar, also called rdh i bdld, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwariz¬ 
mite tunes, played by the Mursil , after which he passes into the mursal'i; he 
then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the whole 
hand strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful sentences 
and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards the surna-players 
perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing, 
especially on the naqopirah. 


1 Or Karrana. 

3 Probably blessings on his Majesty. 

8 Several of these names of melodies 
are unclear, and will in all probability 


remain so. Perhaps the words skirdzl 
qalandart, a hermit of Shiraz,” bel'on g 
to each other. Nigar qatrah means, 
behold the tear. 
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Mansabd&rs, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this department. 
The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 3-10, and is not less than 
74 dunes. 


ATN 20. 

THE LOYAL SEALS. 

Seals are used in the three 1 branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions. 2 In the beginning of the present 
reign, MauMna MaqijM, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the riqti character, the name of his Majesty and those of his 
illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang ; and afterwards he cut another similar 
seal, in the -MtitfViq character, only with his Majesty’s name. For judicial 
transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrdbi in form, 3 which had the 
following verse ro und the name of his Majesty-— 

Jidst'i mujib i rizd i lchuddst , kas nacVidam kill gum shud az rah i rdst. 
u Uprightness is the means of pleasing God; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tarakin made a new seal of the second kind; and afterwards Maulana ’All 
Ahmad of Dihlf improved both. The round small seal goes by the (chagatai) 
name of TTzuk f and is used for farmhn i mbits ; 4 and the large one, into which 
he cut the names of the ancestors of hi8 Majesty, was at first only used for letters 
to foreign kings, but now-a-days for both. For other orders a square seal is 
used, engraved with the words AUdhu A/cbar } jalla jaldlulu , whilst another 
of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters connected with the seraglio. 
For the seals attached to fannum y another stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Mankind Maqgitd of Herdt , one of the servants of Humaydn, who 
writes well the riqd and nastdViq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 
various misters* which he made, were much admired by people of experience. 
The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 


1 Corresponding to the threefold divi¬ 

sion of the Ain i Akbari. 

3 The word muhar, a seal, means also 
a stamp, and generally, the signature of 
a man. We sign documents, Orientals 
stamp their names to them. ^ Sealing wax 
is rarely used on account of the climate ; 
a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of 
the fthdld nut is preferred. 

0 Vide note p. 30. 

4 Vide the eleventh Ain of the second 
book. 

8 Copyists take a piece a pasteboard 


of the same size as the paper on which 
they write. Then they draw two parallel 
vertical lines, each about an inch from 
the two vertical sides of the pasteboard. 
Along these lines they make small holes 
at equal intervals, and draw a string 
from the first hole at the left hand to the 
first hole of the right of the pasteboard. 
Similarly , the two second holes are joined, 
and so on, care being taken that the 
horizontal strings are parallel. This con¬ 
trivance is called mis tar, from satar, a 
line. The copyist then puts the blank 
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2. TamMn of Kabul He was educated in his native country, and brought 
his art to such a perfection, as to excite the jealousy of the preceding 
engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasttfliq. 

3. Mir J)6st of Kabul He cuts both the riqd 1 and ncutdliq characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artists. His riqd' is 
better than his nasta'Uq . He also understands assaying. 

4. Mauldnd Ibrahim . In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and it 
is impossible to distinguish his riqd* and nastdliq from flie master pieces of 
the best calligraphers. He engraved the words la't jaldli, or the glorious 
ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mankind 'Alt Ahmad x of Dihli who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are taken as copies. His nmiwliq is charming; hut ho writes also other 
characters well. He learned the trade from his father Shaikh Husain, 
studied the manner of Maulana Maqqud, and eventually surpassed all. 


ATN 21. 

THE FAEEASII KHAN AH. 

His Majesty considers this department as an excellent dwelling-place, 
a shelter from boat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the ornament 
of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of a ruler, 
and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it, as a part of Divine 
worship. The department has been much improved, both in the quality 
and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new fashions. 
I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future enquirers. 

1. The Bdrgali, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 
people. It takes a thousand farr&shes a week to erect it with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. If 
plain, (l #■> without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments,) a bargah costs 10,000 
Eupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is unlimited. 
The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain one. 2. The 
Chaub'm rdwati is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the ground, and 
are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a little higher, as 


sheets on the top of the mistar, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the strings 
will leave marks on the paper sufficiently 
clear to prevent the writer from writing 
crookedly. 


1 Nizam of Herat, in his Tabacjat i 
Akbari, mentions him among the'contem¬ 
poraneous Persian poets, and gives a few 
pf his verses. 






tlie cross beam rests upon them. The pillars have, above and below,, a 
ddsah,' to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the dasahs and the 
crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by clamps and bolts 
and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There is one door or 
two; and at the height of the lower dasahs there is a raised platform. The 
inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the outside with scarlet- 
sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The Dodshjdnah manzil , or 
house of two stories, is raised upon eighteen pillars, six yards in height, 
which support a wooden platform; and into this, pillars of four cubits in 
length are fixed w ith bolt and nuts, forming an upper story. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the march it is 
used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also as a place of divine 
worship, where he prays to the Sun; and hence the building resembles 
a man who strives after God without forgetting his worldly duties, whose 
one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, and the other eye 
to the motly sardi of the world. After the devotions are over, the women 
are allowed to enter, to pay their compliments, and after them, outsiders. 
On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the rations (of the 
elephants, camels, &c.,) which is called jkardJcak, or window. 4. The ZcvmhMz 
is a tent, made of various forms, sometimes with one, sometimes with two 
door poles; screens are also hung up within it, so as to form divisions. 
5. The ’ Ajdibi consists of nine awnings on four pillars. Five of the awnings 
are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make it so as to contain one 
division only, supported by a single pole. 6. The Mandal is composed of 
five awnings joined together, and is supported by four poles. Four of the 
awnings are let clown, so as to form a private room ; sometimes all four are 
drawn up, or one side only is left open. 7. The AtfhVhambah consists of 
seventeen awnings, sometimes separate, sometimes joined together; they 
are supported by eight poles. 8. The Khargdh is a folding tent made in 
various ways; some with one, others with two doors. 9. The Shdmydnah- awning 
is made of various sizes, but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The 
Qalandark, has been described. 3 11. The Sardpardah was made in former 
times of coarse canvass, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The 
Guldlbdr , is a wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of the Khargdh, "with leather straps, so that it can be folded together, 
when the camp breaks off. The guldlbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with 
tape. 


1 A triangular piece of wood fixed into I the cross-beam, a support, 
the .angle formed by the vertical beam and j a Vide p. 46. 
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* Carpets. 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming* textures; ho has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many master-pieces. The carpets of Iran and Turan are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan, Khuzistan, 
Kirman, and 8abzwar. J All kinds of carpet weavers have settled here, and 
drive a flourishing trade. There are found in every town, especially in 
Agrah, Fathpur, and Lahor. In the imperial workshops, single carpets are 
made 20 ga% ) 7 tassujes long, and 6 gaz> 11^- tassvjes broad, at a cost of 1810 
rupees, which those who are skilled in the business have valued at 2715 
rupees. 

T((hjahnamads ) or woolen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and Persia, 
but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jtijmm, shatrinjis , 
baluchu , and the fine mats which look as if woven with silk. 


ATN 22. 

THE A'BDA'E KHAHAH. 

His Majesty calls this source of life “ the water of immortality,” and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on 
travels, he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are stationed 
on the hanks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the court was at the capital Agrah and in Fathpur, the water came from the 
district of Sarun ; a but now* that his Majesty is in the Panjab, the water is 
brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain water or water 
taken from the Jamnah and the Chanab is used, mixed with a little Ganges 
water. On journeys and hunting parties his Majesty, from his predilection 
for good water, appoints experienced men as water-tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great, and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 


1 Goshkan , or Jdshaqdn, a town in 
’Iraq i 'Ajami, half way between Kasha n 
and Isfahan. Khuzistan is the Persian 
province of which Shushtar, or Shustar, 
is the capital; the ancient Susiana. 
Kirman is the capital of the Persian 
province Kirman, which borders on Balu¬ 
chistan. Sabzwdr is one of the chief 


cities of the Persian province Khurasan, 
between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. 

2 The nearest station on the Ganges 
from Agrah. 

8 A. I). 1596. As in 1586 Fathpur had 
ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
mostly in the Panjab. 
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they Loll it, clean it, and let it crystalize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
r j|ieii two and a half sers of saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
4bve sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from § to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year 1 of the Divine Dr a, when the imperial standards 
were erected in the Punjab, snow and ice have come into use. Ice is 
brought by land and water, by post carriages or hearers, from the district of 
Panhfin, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kos from Lahor. The 
dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice being sold per 
rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is brought by water, next 
when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The inhabitants of the 
mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing from 25 to 30 seers, 
at the rate of 5 d&ms. If they have to bring it very far, it costs 24 cl. 17 y.; 
if the distanco be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one arrives daily 
at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles contain 
from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage brings 
two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed ; and 
besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers arrive daily. 
By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs in winter 3d. 21 j. ; during the 
rains 14 d. 20 j .; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21 ij. ,* and in the average 2 3 
5 d. X irl j. If it is brought by bearers, twenty-eight men are required for 
the fourteen stages. They bring* every day one load, containing four parcels. 
In the beginning of the year the ice costs 5 d. 19-J- y. ; in the middle 16 d. 
2$/.; and in the end 19 d. 15$y., per sdr ; in the average 2 8$ d. 

All ranks use ice in summer ; the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. 


ATN 23. 

THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has given 
man)' wise regulations for it; nor can a reason ho given why ho should not 
do so, as the equilibrium of man’s nature, the strength of the body, the 


1 A. D. 1686. 

3 The text has sardsark which pay 

mean the average) but the price given 
by Abulfazl is not an average. The 
charges for ice, at the time, of Akbar, 


may be compared to the prices of the 
present age. Here, in Calcutta, one ser 
of American ice costs two annas, or J 
rupee, i. <?., 4 s° == 5 dams ot Akbar. 
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capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the acquisition of 
worldly and religions advantages, depend ultimately on proper care being 
shewn for appropriate food. This knowledge distinguishes man from beasts, 
with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, he stands upon the same 
level. If Ms Majesty did not possess so lofty a mind, so comprehensive an 
understanding, so universal a kindness, he would have chosen the path of 
solitude, and given up sleep and food altogether; and even now, when he 
has taken upon himself the temporal and spiritual leadership of the people, 
the question, “ What dinner has been prepared to-day ?” never passes over his 
tongue. In the course of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and 
loaves off before he is fidly satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this 
meal, but the servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of 
an hour, after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. 
The food allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to he taken 
from the kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this department; 
and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform well 
•whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by the Prime 
Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the affairs of the 
state, hut especially this important department. Notwithstanding all this, 
his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the servants. He appoints a 
zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakdwal, , or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight the success of the department depends, and gives him several 
upright persons as assistants. There are also treasurers for the cash and 
the stores, several tasters, and a clever writer. Cooks from all countries 
prepare a great variety of dishes of all kinds of grains, greens, meats; also 
oily, sweet and spicy dishes. Every day such dishes are preparod as the 
nobles can scarcely command at their feasts, from ■which you may infer how 
exquisite the dishes are which are prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount; the moneybags and the door of the store¬ 
house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakawal and the writer; and 
every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, the 
receipt for which is, sealed by the same two officers, when it-is entered under 
the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, the JXiivdn 
i buyutdt 1 and the Mir Bakdwal , collect whatever they think will be necessary; 
e. g. y SuFhddff rice from Bhar&ij, Dkozirah rice from Gwaliar, Jny in rice from 
Eajori and Nxmlah, g'h, from ffigdr Firuzah ; ducks, water-fowls, and 


1 Superintendent of the stores, workshops, &c. 
8 
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certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns are always kept. The sheep, 
goats, berberies, fowls, ducks, &e., are fattened by the cooks; fowls are 
never kept longer than a month. The slaughter-house is without the city or 
the camp, in the neighbourhood of rivers and tanks, where the meat is w ashed, 
when it is sent to the kitchen in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is 
again washed, and thrown into the pots. The water-carriers pour the water 
out of their leather bags into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are 
covered with pieces of cloth, and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle 
before it is used. A place is also told off as a kitchen garden, that there 
may be a continual supply of fresh greens. The Mir Bak&wal and the 
writer determine the price of every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule; 
and they sign the day-book, the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list 
of wages of the servants, &e., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, 
idle talkers, unknown persons are never employed ; no one is. entertained 
without security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthen-ware; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Sub- 
Bakawals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakawal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakawal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bak&wal, that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakawal®, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakawal, 
various kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands 
containing plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The 
servants of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the 
ground, and arrange the dishes; and when after some time Ms Majesty 
commences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance : first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he lias dined, lie prostrates himself in prayer. The Mir 
Bakawal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away according to 
the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they be called 
for. 
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The copper utensils aro tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, &c., 
once; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new ones. 
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Al'N 24. 


RECIPES FOR DISHES. 

There aro many dishes, hut the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may he arranged under three heads, 
j first, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days yitflydnah ; secondly , 
such in which meat and rice, &c., are used; thirdly, meats with spices. I 
shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard lirinj. 10*. of rice; 5 s. of sugareandy; 8J-*. of g’hi; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, \ s. of each ; i s. of salt; i *. of fresh ginger ; 
U darns saffron, 2 i misqals of cinnamon. This will make four ordinary dishes. 
Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without any: and instead 
of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with meat and salt. 
2. Ehuskkah. 10 s. rice ; i s. salt; hut it is made in different ways. Tins will 
likewise give four dishes. One maimd of Dcmirah paddy yields 25 s. of 
rice, of which 17 sers make a full pot; jinjin rice yields 22 sers. 3. K'kichri. 
Rice, split dal, and g’hi 5 s. of each; i s. salt: this gives seven dishes. 
4. SMrhmnJ. 10 milk; 1 «. rice ; 1 s. sugareandy ; 1 d. salt: this gives five 
full dishes. 5. T’hidi. 10 s. of wheat ground, of which one-third will ho 
lost; half of that quantity of g’hi; 10 misq&ls of popper; 4 m. cinnamon; 
8 J m. cloves and cardamums; i #. salt; some add milk and sweetmeats: 
this gives four dishes. 6. Chile’M. 10 *. of wheat-flour, made into a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. fine paste. .This is mixed with 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 1 s. g’hi; 1 s. onions; 
saffron, cardamums, and cloves, A d. of each ; cinnamon, round popper, and 
coriander seed, 1 d. of each; fresh ginger, salt 3 d. of each: this gives two 
dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddinjdn. 10 s. rice; 14 *• g’hi; 3J s. onions ; 
j s . ginger and lime juice ; ptipper and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, 
cardamums, and assafoetida, each J m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit. For 
ten s6rs of dal, or vetches, or gram, or skinned lentils, &d., take 24 s. 
g’hi; 4 s. of salt and fresh ginger; 2 m. cuminseod; li m. assafoetida: 
this yields fifteen dishes. It is mostly eaten with Khushkah. 9. Say. It is 
made of spinach, and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 
10 s . spinach, fennel, &c., 1£ *. g’hi; 1 *. onions; is. fresh ginger; 5A m. 
of pepper; J *». of cardamums and cloves : this gives six dishes. 10. Halted, 
Flour, sugareandy, g’hi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes; it is 
oaten in various ways. 
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There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and chinks, which I cannot 
here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qabvli. 10 s. rice; 7 s. meat; 3i s. g’hi; 1 s. grain 
skinned ; 2 s. onions ; i s. salt; i 8. fresh ginger ; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d. ; carclamums and cloves, J d. of each; some add 
almonds and raisins : this gives five dishes. 2. Dmdbirydn. 10 s. rice, 3-J-*. 
g’hi; 10 a\ meat; is. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qimah PaUo. Eice 
and meat as in the preceding; 4 s. g’liJ; 1 8. peeled gram; 2 s. onions ; 
i s - i 8. fresh ginger, and pepper; cumin seed, cardamimis and cloves, 
1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shuttah . 10 s. meat, 31 s. rice; 2 8. g’hi; 
1 s. gram : 2 s. onions ; J s. salt, £ s. fresh ginger; 2 d. garlic, and round 
pepper, cinnamon, carclamums, cloves, 1 d., of each : this gives six dishes. 
£. Bug hr a. 10 $. meat; 3 s. fiour; lj s. g’ht, 1 s. gram ; 1J s. vinegar; 1 s. 
eugareandy; onions, carrots, beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, } s. of 
each; saffron, cloves, carclamums, cuminseed, 1 d. of each; 2 d. cinnamon; 
8 m. round pepper : this gives twelve dishes. 6, Qimah Shurbd. 10 s. 
meat; 1 s. rice; 1 s. g’hi; J gram, and the rest as in the Shullah: 
this gives ten full dishes. 7. ILarisah. 10 s. meat; 5 s. crushed wheat; 


> | 2 s. g’hi; 1 s. gait; 2 d. cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. Kashk. 10 s. 
meat; 5 s . crushea wheat; 3 s. g’hi; 1 8. gram; | s. salt; 1| s. 
onions ; i s. ginger; 1 d, cinnamon; saffron, cloves, cardamume, cuminseed, 
2 m. of each : this gives five dishes. 9. Halim. The meat, wheat, gram, 
spices, and saffron, as in the preceding; 3 s. g’hi; turnips, carrots, spinach, 
fennel, J s. of each: this gives ten dishes. 10. Qufah, which the people of 
Hindust&a call mnbhsah. This is made several ways. 10 a*. meat; 4 s. flour; 
2 s. g’hi; 1 s. onions ; i s. fresh ginger ; i s. salt; 2 d. pepper and coriander 
seed ; cardamum, ouminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each; | s. of simmdq . This 
can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly , 1. Birydn. For a whole DashmancU sheep, take 2 a. salt; 1 s. 
g’hi; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. Yalchni. For 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and f s. salt. 8. Yulmah. 
A. sheep is scalded in water till all the hair comes ofF; it is then prepared 
like yalchni) or any other way; hut a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 
4. Kahdb is of various kinds. 10 s. meat; \ s. g’hi; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, i s. of each; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, eardamums 
clovos, 11 cl. of each. 5. Musamman. They take all the bones out of a fowl 
through the neck, the fowl remaining whole, | s. minced meat, J s. g’hi; 
5 eggs ; 1 8. onions; 10 m. coriander; 10 m. fresh ginger; 5 m. salt; 3 m. round 
pepper ; J m. saflron ; it is prepared as the preceding. 6. BhvpiyazaL 10 s. meat, 
middling fat; 2 s. g’hi; 2 s. onions; ■£ 8. salt; J s. fresh pepper ; cuminseed, 
coriander seed, cardamoms, cloves, 1 cl. of each; 2 cl. pepper: this will give 


five dishes. 7. Mutanjanah sheep. 10 s. meat, middling fat; 2 s. g’hf; J s. 
gram ; i s. ginger; 1 d. cuminseed ; roimd pepper, cloves, cardamoms, corian¬ 
der seed 2 d. of each; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of fowl 
and fish. 8. IhmpulM. 10 s. meat; 2 a. g’hi; 1 onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger; 
10 m. pepper; 2 d. cloves; 2 d. cardamoms. 9. Qalyah. 10 s. meat; 2 s. 
g’hi; 1 s. onions; 2 d. pepper; cloves, cardamoms, 1 d. each; £ s. salt: 
this will give eight dishes. In preparing qalyah. , the meat is minced, and 
the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjanah. Here in Hindustan 
they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghubah 10 5. meat; 10 8. curds ; 1 s. 
g’hi; 1 s. onions, I s. ginger; 5 d. cloves: this will give ten dishes. . 


A'lN 25. 

OE BBEAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a Urge kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 8. flour; 5 s. milk ; s. g’hi; i 8. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it: one kind is called chapdti , 
which is sometimes made of hhushkah; it tastes very well, when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield i m. 
of fine flour; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour*; and the rest bran; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


A'lN 26. 

THE DAYS OE ABSTINENCE. (gMyanahd) 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to havo 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the world 
on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat; and now, it is 
his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little to the spirit 
of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time on Fridays, and 
then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar month, on Sundays, on 
solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two fasts, on tho Mondays of the 


1 Living according to the manner of the Sufis. 
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month of Eajab, 1 on the feast-day of every solar month, during' the whole 
month of Farww'd'in* and during the month, in which liis Majesty was born, 
the month of A'bdn. Again, when the number of fast days of the month 
of A'bdn had become equal to the number of y ears his Majesty had lived, some 
days of the month of Amr also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends 
over the whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are 
annually increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they 
keep the longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days 
over other months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat 
come dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next hom the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadfs, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a, foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


ATN 27. 

STATISTICS OB THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 

Wheat, per man, . V2 d. Linseed, per man, .... 


Kabul gram, do. 16 d. 

Black gram, do. 8 d. 


Safflower (carthamus), do.. 
Fenugreek, do. 


10 d. 
8 d. 
10 d. 


juentns, ao . 

Barley, do. 

. iz a. 

8 d. 

i-'eas, uo. 

Mustardseed, do. 

12 d 

Millet, do. . . 

6 d. 

Kpwii. do. _ 

7 d 

b: 

£The autumnal harvest. 


Mushkin paddy, per man, . , 

. 110 d. 

Dewzirah rice, do . 


Sadah. paddy, do . 

100 d. 

Jinjin rice, do . 


Suk’hxl&s rice, do . 

100 cl. 

Dakah. (?) rice, do . 


Djunaliparsad rice, do. ...... 

90 d. 

Zirhi rice, do . 

40 ft 

S&mzfrah. rice, do .. 

90 d. 

S&t’hi rice, do . 

90 ft 

Shakarehmi rice, do . 

90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. .. 



1 Akbar was bom on the fifth of .Rajah 
A. II. 949, a Sunday, This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays 
of the month of Rajah were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundays had been in¬ 
cluded in the list of fast days. The 


members of the Divine Faith lasted 
likewise during the month of their birth. 

9 February—March ; vide the first Am 
of the third book ; Ah an corresponds to 
October—Nov ember. 
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Mash (a kind of vetch) per man, 16 d. 

Hot’li (do,), do.. 12 d. 

White sesame, do. 20 d. 

Black sesame, do. 10 d. 

Lobiya (a king of bean), do. 12 d. 
Juwdri (a kind of millet), do. 10 d. 
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Lahdarah, do.. .. ® d. 

Kodram, do.• • • 7 d, 

Kuri, do... 7 d - 

Shamakh (Hind. 8dnwanti), do. 0 d. 

Gal (Hind. Kmgn’i ), do,- % A 

Millet (Hind. oMmh ), do. . . 8 d. 


Hung dal, per man ,.. 18 d. Lentils, per man , 

Nukliud dal, do.. 16J d. M6t’h dal, do. .. 


Upalhak, (from Kashmir) do. 

Jitii, do. 

Ginger, do. 

Pol, do. 

Kachnarbuds, do. 

Chuka (sorrel), do. 

Bat’hwak, do. 

Katsakd, do. 

Ohaulai, do. 


Wheat flour, per man, . 22 cl. Nukliud flour, per man, 

Do, coarse, do. 15 cl. Barley flour, do. 

C. Vegetables, 

Fennel, per man, . 10 d. Garlic flowers, per ser, 

Spinach, do. IS d. 

Mint, do. 40 d. 

Onions, do. 6 d. 

Garlic, do. 40 d. 

Turnips, do. 21 d. 

Cabbage, per ser, . 1 d. 

Kankaehhu, from Kashmir, do. 4 d. 

Dunwrdfcu, do. .. 2 d. 

Sliaqaq'iil (wild carrot), do. .. 3d. 

1). Living animals and meats. 

Dashmandi sheep, per head, .. S\ 11. Duck, per head, . 

Afghan sheep, 1st kind, do. 2 It. Tughdari (bustard), do. 

Do., 2d kind, do. .... H E. Kulang (heron), do. 

Do., 3d kind, do. H -8* Jarz (a kind of bustard), do. 

Kashmir sheep, do. 11 E. Hurrdj (black patridge), do. 

Hindustani sheep, do. 1 a E* Habg, (partridge), do. 

Barb aid goat, 1st kind, do. .. 1 E. Budanah, do. 

Do., 2d kind, do. f E. Lawah, do.. 

Mutton, per mam, . 65 cl. Karwanak (stone cuilew), do. 

Goat, do. 54 d. Fakhtah, (ringdove), do. 

Geese, per head, . 20 d. 

E. Bidter, Sugar, fyc. 

G’hi, per man, ... 105 d. KefLned sugar, per ser, .... 

Oil, do. 80 d. White sugar candy, do. 

Milk, do. 25 d. White sugar, per man, .... 

Curds, do. 18 d. Brown sugar, do. 


16 d . 

12 d. 

22 d, 
11 d ’ 

1 d. 

1 d. 

3 d. 

2 id. 
1 d. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

1 d. 
id,. 

1 JR. 
20 d . 
20 d. 
18 d. 

3 d. 
20 d. 

1 d. 

1 d. 
20 d. 

4 cl 


5i cl. 
128 d. 
56 d. 
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Saffron, per s6r, .. . 


Cloves, do .. 


Cardamums, do. 


Bound pepper, do . 

.. 17 d. 

Long pepper, do . . . . , 


Dry ginger, do. . .. . .. 

. , 4 d. 

Fresh do., do. 


Cummin seed, do. 



0. . 

Sour limes, per ser, . 

(id. 

Lemon-juice,' do. 

5 d. 

\\ ine vinegar, * .. . 

.. 5 d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. .. 

1 d. 

Piqlded ashtarghar, do. . . 

8 d. 

Mangoes in oil, do . 

.. 2d. 

Do. in vinegar, do . 

2d. 

Lemons in oil, do . 

.. 2d. 

Do. in vinegar, do . 


Do. in salt, do . 

.. n d. 

Do. in lemon-j uice,do. . .. . 

3 d. 

Pickled ginger, . 

. . 2i d. 

Adarshakh, do . 

. . 2b d. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. , . 


Pickled carrots, do. 


Do. bamboo, do. 

.. 4 d. 

Do. apples, do. 

8 d. 
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F. Spices. 

Aniseed, per ser, .. 2d, 

Turmeric (Hind, haldi) do... 10 d. 

Coriander seed, do. 3 d. 

Siyahdanali(SInd.&tew;V) ) do. 1J d. 

Assafoetida, do. 2 d. 

Sweet fennel, do. Id. 

Cinnamon, do.. 40 d. 

Salt, per man , . .. 16 d, 

^icicles. 

Pickled quinces, per sir ,.... 0 d. 

Do. garlic, do.. .. Id. 

Do. onions, do. -J d. 

Do. b&diujan (egg-plant,) do. 1 d. 

Do. raisins & munaqqa, do. 8 d. 

Do. kachn&r, do. 2d. 

Do. peaches, do.. I d. 

Do. sahajnah(horse-raddish), 1 d. 

Do. karflbuds (capparis), do. | d. 

Do. karilberries, do. J d. 

Do. suran, do. Id. 

Do. mustard, .. id. 

Do. tori (a kind of cucumber,) i d. 

Do. cucumbers, do.. i d. 

Do. badrang, (gourd) do. .. i d. 

Do. kachalu, do. £ d, 

Do. raddishes, do. id. 


<SL 


Am 28 . 

THE FRtJITEEY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turari have, therefore, sottled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
&c., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of K&bul, Qandahar, 
and Kashmir, loads of fruits are imported; throughout the whole year the stores 
of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. Muskmdons come in 
season, in Hindustan, in the month of Farwardin (February—March), and 
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are plenty in UrdibihiM (March—-April). They are delicious, tender, opening, 
sweet smelling, especially the kinds called ndshp&ti , bdbdshad'M, ’ ahshen , 
alohahy barg i mi, dud i chirdgh , Sfc, They continue in sea son for two months 
longer. In the beginning of Sharimr, (August) they come from Kashmir, and 
before they are out of season, plenty are brought from K&bul; during the 
month of Azm % (November) they are imported by the caravans from 
BadakhsMn, and continue to be had during Dai (December.) When they are 
in season in Zabulistan, good ones are also obtainable in the Panjab ; and in 
Bhakkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the. 
forty cold days of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from 
KhurdM (May) to Amirddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked with 
Kashmir grapes during Shahr\war. Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir 
at one dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man . The 
Kashmirians bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very 
curious. From Mihr (September) till UrdibihiM grapes come from Kabul, to¬ 
gether with cherries, 1 which his Majesty calls shdhaluy seedless pomegranates, 
apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdalus, and aluchas, &c., 
many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samarqand even they 
bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or JcuJcnar (he calls 
the latter mbras) y tlio servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines ; and so on. 

In this department Manaabddrs, Ahadxs, and other soldiers are employed- 
the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices, of various fruits. 

A. Turdni Fruits. 

Arhang* melons, 1st quality, @ 2J ft. Kabul and European apples, 5 to 


Bo., 2nd and 3rd do., 
K&bul melons, 1st do., 
Bo., 2d do., @ i to . .. 
Bo,, 3rd do., (d) 4 to . . 


• 1 to 2| R. 

> 1 to 14 Jt 

.1 R. 

. i R- 


8amarqand apples, 7 to 15 for 1 R. 

Quinces, 10 to 30 for .1 R- 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for.1 .ft- 

Pomegranates, per many 64 to 15 R. 


10 for...1 -ft- 

Kashmir grapes, per man ,.... 108 

Dates, per sir y .10 d. 

Eaisins, do. $ 

Abjosh (large raisins), do. 9 d. 

Plums, do.,. 8 d' 

KMbani(dried apricots),^ *&r f 8 d. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do., .. 7 d. 


1 The original has a word hi las, which 
is not to be found in our dictionaries. 
9 


It may be eerasns, 

9 A town in Badakhah&n. 
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Mgs, p&r sir, .,.... 

7 d. 

Chilghuzah nuts, per sir, . . 

. . 8 d. 

Munaqqa, do. 

6-J d, 

Sinjid (jujubes), do.. ., 

. . 6£d. 

Jujubes, do. 

H d . 

Pistachios, do. 


Almonds, without the shell, do. 

28 d. 

Jauz (nuts), do. 

.. 4id. 

Do., with do., do. 

11 d. 

Filberts, do.. 

. . 8 d. 

Pistachios, do. .. 

9 d. 

Hazel nuts, do. ...... 

.. 2 id. 

B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan . 


Mangoes, per hundred , up to . 

40 d. 

l/sird,. 


Pineapples, one for ........ 

4 d. 

Dates, per sir, . 

. , 4 d. 

Oranges, two for . 

rd. 

Anguhal, . 


SJugaroanea, two for . . . 

1 d. 

DeM, do . 

. . 1 d. 

Jackfruits, two for . 

1 d . 

Gulah, . 

* 

Plantains, do. 

1 d. 

Bholsan, per sir, . 


Rfn*. mer spr . 

2 d. 

Tarkul, two for.. 

. , Id, 

, - 7 X - - 7 ... 

Pomegranates, per man, 80 to 100 d. 

Panialah, per sir, . 

.. 2 d. 

Guavas, two for. 

1 d. 

Labs amah, do.. 

Id, 

Figs, per sir, . 

1 (l 

Gumbhi, do. 

. „ 4 d. 

Mulberry, do.... 

2 d. 

ICarahri,. 


Custard apples, 1 one for .... 

1 d. 

Tarri,... 

* 

Melons, per man, . 

40 d. 

Bangah, two for . 


Wfllfir melons, one. .... 2 to 10 d. 

Gular, per sir, .. 

. . 2d, 

--....- 

K’liirni, per sir, . 

4 d. 

Pflu, do. 


Malunva, do. 

1 d. 

Barautah, .. 

* 

D&p’hal, do.. 

4 d. 

Piy&r, do. 

.. 4 d. 

Tendu, do. 

2 d. 




Mulberries and gulars are in season during spring; pine apples, oranges, 
sugarcane, bers, usiras, bholsans, gumbhis, dep’hals during winter; jackfruits, 
tarkuls, figs, melons, lahsanras, karakris, mahuwas, tendus, pilus, barautahs, 
during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, gulahs, pomegranates, 
guavas, watermelons, panialas, bangahs, k’hirnfs, piyars, during tlie rains. 

C. Dried Fruits . 


Cocoanuts, one for .... 
Dry Dates, per sir, .... 

.. .. 4 d. 

Mak’hand, per ser ,...... 

Siipyarf, do. 

.... 4 d, 

.... 8 d. 

Walnuts, do. 

_ 8 d. 

Kaidgattah, do. 

_ 2 d. 

Chiraunehi, do. 

4 d. 




Dates, walnuts, chiraunehis, and kaulgattalis are in season dining 
summer , and cocoanuts, mak 7 lianas and supy&ris, during winter . 


1 The original says that custard apples 
ire to be had throughout the whole year. 


This seems a mistake of the MSS. Tine 
remark suits the next fruit (melons). 

# The Original does not mention the price. 




















































D. Vegetables. 


Pahval, per sir, . 


Kachalii, per ser , .... 


Gourd, one. .. 

. 2 d. 

Chachindet, do. ...... 

. 2d. 

Badinjin, per sir, . 

_ 1 id. 

Suran, do .• 

. Id, 

Turai, do. . 

. H A. 

Carrots, do. 

. Id. 

Kandurl, do. 


Sing’harah, do. 

. 3 d. 

Senb, do. .. 

. ljV. 

Silak, do. ... 

. 2 d. 

Pet’ll, do ... 

. lid. 

Pindalu, do ... 

. 2 d. 

Karilah, do . 

.... i id. 

• Se&i, .. 

* 

Kakurah, do . 

.... lid. 

Kaseru do . 

. 3 d. 

Surans and se&lts are in season < 

during simmer ; palwals, gourds, turais, 

kaeh&lus, chachindds, kandurfs, sdnbs, pet’hs, karilahs, 

kakurahs, and 

singTxarahs during the 

rains; and carrots, salaks, pinddlus, 

, and kasenis, 

during winter . Badinj&ns are to be had throughout the year. 



E. Sour Fruits. 


Limes, four up to ...... 

.... Id. 

G’hep, . 

*• 

Amalbet, do . 

. Id. 

Bijauri, one for . 

. 8 d. 

Galgai, two up to . . . . 

. Id. 

Anwlah, per sir, . 

. 2d. 

Limes and dnwlahs 

are to be had in summer, the others during the 

rains. 





F. Fruits somewhat acid. 


Ambili, per sir, ., 

. %* *■ 

Kait, four up to . 

. Id. 

Badlud, one for. 

. Id. 

Kanku, . 

* 

Kamrak, four up to . , . , 

. Id. 

P&kar, per ser, . 

. i d' 

N&rangf, two up to ... 

. Id. 

Kami, one for . 

. 1 d. 

Mountain grapes,. 

* 

Lablifra .. 

* 

Jaman, per sir, . 

. Id. 

J anbhirf, five up to . . 

...... Id.- 

P’Mlsah, do. 

.... 1 id. 

Gamah,. 

* 

Karaundi, do. 

.... Id. 




Kamraks and ndrangis are in season during \winter ; ambilis, badhals, 
mountain-grapes, p’ balsas, labhfras, during summer ; and kaits,’ pdkars, 
kanxas, janians, karaundas, jhanbhiris, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subaeid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

The Mangoe. The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as aj>p©ars from a 
verse of IDmsrau. 1 This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste; and some 
of the gourmands of Turan and Tran place it above muskmolons and grapes. 

* Vide the fourth note on p. 75 of my | text edition. 

* The Original does not mention the price. 
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In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a melon, and 
weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, red, variegated, 
sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, especially when young ; 
it is larger than a nut tree, and its leaves resemble those of the willow, but aro 
larger. The new leaves appear soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn? 
and look green , and yellow, orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The 
flower which opens in spring, resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, 
and looks veiy curious. About a month after the leaves have made their 
appearance, the fruit is sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It 
improves the taste oiyalyahs (p. 61.) as long as the stone has not become hard. 
If a fruit gets injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such 
mangoes are called Milds, The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, 
and kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be eaten 
during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are ripe in the 
beginning of winter: the latter are called Bhadiyyah. Some trees bloom 
and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others commence to ripen, 
although they look unripe; they must be quickly taken down ,* else the 
sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to be found every where in 
India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, Khandesh, and the Bekhan. 
They are rarer in the Punjab, where their cultivation has, however, increased, 
since his Majesty made Labor his capital. A young tree will bear fruit after 
four years. They put also milk and treacle round about the tree, which 
makes the fruits sweeter. Some trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and 
less in the next: others yield for one year no fruit at all. When people eat 
a great deal of mangoes, they may promote digestion by partaking of nrnllr 
with the kernels of the mangoe stones. The kernels of old stones are subacid, 
and taste well: when two or three years old, they are used as medicine. 
If a half ripe mangoe, together with its stalk to a length of about two fingers, 
bo taken from the tree, and the broken end of its stalk be closed with warm 
wax, and kept in butter, or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or 
three months, whilst the colour vlll remain even for a year. 

Pineapples 1 are also called Katfhal i Safari\ or the jackfruits for travels, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels, and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange j 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and its 
leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
i.he fruit forms at the end of the stalk, and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 


1 Jahangir in his Memoirs (Toozuk i | that the pineapples, at his time, came from 
Jahangiri, e<f. Sayyid Ahmad, p, 3,) states , the harbour towns held by the Portuguese 




put them singly into the ground : they are the seedlings. Each plant bears 
only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan* The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Naishakar , is of various kinds- 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. 
Sugarcane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them up 
with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. Constant 
irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various kinds of preparing 
it. One way is as follows. They pound Bab hi bark, mixing it at the rate 
of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much water 
over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and put them 
into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From seven to ten 
days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of perfection, when 
It has a sweet, but astringent taste. When the liquor is to be strong, they 
again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and sometimes even drugs and 
perfumes, as ambergis, camphor, &c. They let also meat dissolve in it. 
This beverage when strained, may be used, but it is mostly employed for 
the preparation of arrack. 

They have several methods of distilling it ,* first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shako, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels ore then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on the 
lids, they kindle the fire, chairging the water as often as it gets warm. As 
soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as arrack 
into the cup. Secondly , they close the same vessel with an earthen pot, 
fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the free ends 
of which have each ajar attached to them, which stands in cold water. The 
vapour through tie pipes will enter the jars, and condense. Thirdly , they 
fill an earthen vessel with the above mentioned liquor, and fasten to it 
a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle they attach 
to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a lid, which is 
kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, flows through the 
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spoon into the jar. Some distil tho arrack twice, when it is called Dudtashak, 
or twice binned. It is very strong. If yon wet your hands with it, and 
hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in flames of different colours, 
without injuring the hands. It is remarkable that when a vessel, containing 
arrack, is set on fire, you cannot put it out by any means ; but if you cover 
the vessel, the fire gets at once extinguished. 

The Jachfruit has the' shape of a black pudding, looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water melon; fts peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger, and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down, when unripe. They then apply 
chalk, &e., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of the 
trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited sleeve, but are much 
larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like a spindle, 
of a lilac colour ; this is the bud. Tho fruit consists of a cluster of seventy to 
eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers; the peel is 
easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat many. There 
are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year cut down, and a 
stump only is left of it: if this is not done, it will no longer bear fruit. The 
vulgar believe that the plantain free yields camphor, but this is wrong ; 
for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter explained, is a different tree, 
although it has the same name. They also say that pearls originate in plan¬ 
tain trees,-—another statement upon which the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahuwli tree resembles the mangoe tree; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilmndah, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The Bhdbiri tree is large and handsome; 1 the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles jujubes. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the cocoanut palm and its fruit. 
When tho stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end, 
and hang a vessel to it, to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will fill 
twice or three times a day. The juice is called tdri ; when fresh it is sweet; 
when it is allowed to stand for some time, it turns subacid, and is inebriating. 

The Panidlah fruit resembles the Zarddlu ; and its tree, the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe, the fruit is green ; 
and red, when ripe. 

J Tho text has here a few words the | m. suing of which l d<< not understand. 





The Gumbhi lias a stem the branches of which are like creepers; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the ltrndr, come from below the roots. 

The Tarri forms at the root; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older, it grows larger according 
to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the water melon. 

The P ig dr is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is called 
Chira/unji. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Coco mat is called by the Persians Jam i Hindi ; the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree hears fruit throughout the whole year ; they get ripe 
in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, and 
kept .for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, which 
tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. When 
ripe the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and gets black 
when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. "When eaten with p de¬ 
leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. Tho shell is used for spoons, 
cups, and ghiohalcs (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, three, two, 
and one, holes or eyes; each kind is said to possess certain qualities, the 
last being considered the best. Another kind is used for the preparation of 
an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh sometimes twelve sers and 
upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; the large ropes used on 
ships are made of it. 

Pates are called in Hindi PindPkajur. The tree has a short stem, rising 
little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred fruits. 

The JSiipydrl, or hotel nut, is called in Persian fiifal. The tree is 
graceful, and slender like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that its 
crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various kinds. 
The fruit when eaten raw, tastes somewhat like an almond, hut gets hard 
when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves. 

The Sing 1 ha rah is a triangular fruit; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. They eat it raw or roasted. 

The Sdla/c grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel leaf; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Seali root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose root 
the fruit is attached. 
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Tke Orange lias the shape of an egg. One kind is called kdg/mzL 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The AmalbU is like a lime, and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice, will, soon disappear. 

The Karnlt resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it tons green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows. 
The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergis ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is properly speaking a vegetable, but connoisseurs call it an 
excellent fruit. Mir Kliusrau of Dihlf in one of his verses says, “ It is an 
excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit of ffindust&n.” The 
eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. It 
strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called Bilahri 
is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. It tastes 
best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper, it turns 
white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty days, when greater 
efforts are made. 2. The KaJcer leaf is white with spots, and full, and has 
hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jaiswdr 
leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds. 4. The 
Kapur'i leaf is yellowish, hard, and full of veins, hut has a good taste and 
smell. 5. The Kaphrkdnt leaf is yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; 
‘it smells like camphor. You could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to bo 
had at Ban&ras *, but even there' it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The 
Banglah leaf is broad, full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chart (March—April), 
about New-Year’s time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Kw'hmj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form., a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to bo watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
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milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed out, about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The Kwrhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedling’s, and call JPSri. The new leaf is called Gadautak. 
2. The Nputi leaf. 3. The Bahuti leaf. 4. The ChUw leaf. 5. The 
Adhintdd leaf. 6. .The Agahniyah or Lew&r leaf. 7. The Karhanjlmi 
itself. With the exception of the Gadautah, the' leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some; 
others keep it for seedlings: they consider it very excellent, but connoisseurs 
prefer the Perl 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called LaMsah , which name is 
no w given to a bundle of 14,000. [Bundles of 200 are called J)h6li ; a lahasah 
is made up of dholw. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves after four 
or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and sometimes 
more, are placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
put some betelnut and hath 1 * * on one leaf, and some chalk 9 paste on another, 
and roll them up : this is called a Mr ah. Some put camphor and musk into 
it, and tie both, leaves with a silk thread. Others put single leaves on plates, 
and use them thus. They are also prepared as a dish. 


ATN 29. 

ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something on 
flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that which 
is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour; cold makes the first 
acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency when affecting 
the tongue merely is called in Arabic qabz ; and hifugat, when affecting the 
whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the first quality greasy, the 
second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are the fundamental flavours. 
Others count four, viz., the sweet, the hitter, the acid, the brackish. The 
flavours produced by combinations is endless; some have however names, e, g., 
bashed at is a hitter and tart flavour, and zu'uqah a combination of the brackish 
and the hitter. 


ATN 30. 

ON PEEFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with ambergis, 
aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtures invented 


1 An astringent vegetable extract eaten 

by the natives of India with the pan leaf. 

It looks bro\Vn, and stains the tongue and 


the gums red. 

3 In Persian chunah; but Anglo-Indice, 
c/mndm. 
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by Ms Majesty; and incense is daily burnt in gold and silver censers of 
various shapes, whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used in large quantities. 
Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the skin and the hair. I 
shall give a few recipes. 

1 . Smtiih is used for keeping the sldn fresh: 1 J tolahs Civet; 1 t. 
Chiiwah ;* 2 mashahs ChcmbSU essence ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argqjali , 
s. sandel wood ; 2 t. Iksir and Mid ; 3 t. Chiiwah; 1 t. violet root, and gehlah 
(the seed of a plant); J m. camphor; 11 bottles of rose-water. It is used in 
summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. GulMmah. Pound together 1 t. best 
Amborgis; £ t. Lddan; 2 t. best musk ; 4 t wood of aloes, and 8 b. Iksir i 
’abir 5 and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it a ser of the juice of the 
flower called Gid i surkh, and expose it to the sun, till it dries up. Wet it in 
the evening with rose-water and with the extract of the flower called Bahur , 
and pound it again on Samdq stone. Let it stand for ten days, mix it with the 
juice of the flower called Bahdr i Naranj , and let it dry. Luring the next 
twenty days, add occasionally some juice of the black Haitian (also called 
black JSfdzbui). A part of this mixture is added to the preceding. 4. JRuhafzd, 
5 s . Aloewood; 1| s. Sandelwood; 1 J 8. Ladan; Iksir, LuMn, Dhup (a 
root brought from Kashmir), H t. of each ; 20 t. violet root ; 10 t. Ushnah, 
called in Hind. OhharUah. Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be 
made into cakes with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, 
and smells very fine. 5. Opatnah is a scented soap. 2 J s. Lddan; 1 £ s. 
5 d. Aloewood; the same quantity of Bahar i Ndmnj, and 1\ s. of its bark ; 
1 8. 10 d. Sandehvood; 1 s. 5 cl. Sumbul uttib, called in Hind, Chhar; the 
same quantity of Ushnah; 38£ t . musk; 1 s. 4 t. pdclidh leaves; 36 t. 
apples; 11 t Su’d, called in Hind. M6Vh ; 5 d. violet root; 1 t. 2 m. Dhup ; 

1 i t. Ikanki (a kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurumbad, called in 
Hind. Itachur, (zerumbet); It. 2 m. Luban; 106 bottles of rose-water; 5 
bottles of extract of Bahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose¬ 
water. When it has become less moist, let it dry. 6. 1 AMrmdyah* 4 d. 
Aloewood; 2 d. Sandelwood; 1 d. violet root; 3 d. Sumbuliittfb; 3 d. 
Duwdlak; 4 t. musk of Ivhata (Cathay); 2J d. Lddan ; 7-J d. Bahdr i Naranj. 
Pound, and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it 
into the shade to dry. 7. Kishtah, 24 t. Aloewood ; 6J Ladan, Lubdn, and 
Sandelwood; Iksir and Dhup, 2 t. of each; violet root and musk, 2 t. ; 1 t. 
Ushnah ; mix with 50 t. refined sugar, and boil gently in 2 bottles of rose-, 
water. It is made into cakes. It smells Very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. Bukhur , 1 s. Aloewood and Sandelwood; J s. Lddan; 2 t. 


x This and the following names of per¬ 
fumes are explained further on in this 


chapter. 

9 Vide below the twelfth flower. 
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musk ; 5 t. Iksir; mix with two^'sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rosewater over a slow fire. 9. FaVdah, 5 s. Aloewood; 12 t. Sandelwood ; 
Utah- and LMan, 20 t. of each ; 5 t. Violet root; 10 Luban ; 3 t refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bdrjdt , 1 s. Aloewood; 5 t. Ladan; 2 t. musk; 2 t Sandelwood; 1 t. 
Lub&n; § t. Camphor. Then distill it like Chiiwah, {vide below). 11 7 AMr~ 
Iksir, I s. Sandelwood ; 26 t. Iksir ; 2 t. 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Ghasul (a liquid soap), 35 t. Sandelwood; 17 t. 
Katu.1 (?)*; 1 t. musk; 1 t. Chiiwah; 2 m. Camphor; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Perfumes 9 and their 

’Ambar i ashhab,. 1 

Zabad (civet), .. | 

Musk, . 1 

Lignum aloes, Hind. Agar, . 2 

Chuwali (Distilled wood of Aloes), . i 

Gauroh, 8 . 3 

Bhimsini Camphor,. 3 

Mid, ..*.. 1 

Za’faran, . 12 

Za’far&n i Kamandi, . 1 

Za’faran (from Kashmir), . 3 

Sandalwood,.... 32 

Nat ah i mushk, . 3 

Kalanbak (Calembie,) . 10 

Silaras,. 3 

’Ambar i Lddan,. 1| 

Kaffir i Chin ah, . 1 

’Araq i Fitnah,. 1 

’Araq i Bed i Mushk,. 1 

Rosewater, .v.. a 

’Araq i Bahfir,. 1 

’Araq i Chambeli, . i 

Violet-root, . i 

Azfar uttib, . 1 \ 

Barg i Maj (brought from Ghijrat), . \ 

Sugandh Gugala,. 10 


Prices . 

to 3 Muhurs, per tilak. 
E. to 1 M., do. 
to 4J R., do. 

B.io 1 M., per sir. 

It. to 1 It, per tdlak , 
to 5 R., do. 

R. to 2 AT., do. 
to 3 R., do. 
to 22 R.f per ser. 
to 3 M., do. 
to 12 It, do. 
to 55 R., per man . 
to 12 M., per ser. 
to 40 It, per man. 
to 5 R., per ser, 
to 4 It, do. 
to 2 R., do. 
to 3 R., per bottle. 
to 4 R., do. 
to 1 R., do. 
to 5 It, do. 
to f R., do. 
to 1 R., per sdr. 
to 2 R., do. 
to 1 R., do. 
to 13 R., do. 


1 According to some M SS. itanwctl . 

2 Most, of the following names are ex¬ 
plained below. 


8 In the text,p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. 
Vide my text edition p. 94*, 1. 0. 
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Luban (from Sargard ?), . , 
Luban (other kinds), .,. , 

Alak, Hind. Chhar, . 

Duwalak, Hind. Chharilah, 

Gehlah,. 

•Su’d, . 

Ikanki,... 

Zurumbad,.. 


A List of fivie smelling Flowers. 

1. The Sewti. Whitish; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Mhokari. Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The ChamMIL White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Rdibel. Whitp and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The M6ngrd. Yellow* In summer. 

6. The Champ ah. Yellow. All the year; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. KctU. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during the hot season. 

8. Kuzdh. White. During the hot season. 

0. The Facial. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The Juki White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Kiwdri. Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Hargis. White. In spring. 

13. The Juwarah. From Leo to Libra. 

14. The Chaltah. 

15. The Guldl. In spring. 

16. The Tasbih i Quldl . White. In winter. 

17. The Singdrhdr . It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Yiolet. In the hot season. 

19. The Karnah. WTiite. In spring. 

20. The Kapur bel. 

21. The Gill i Zalfardn. Lilac. In autumn. 


A List of Flowers notable for their beauty . 

1. The GuliAftdb . Yellow. 

2. The Gul i Kanwal. White, and also bluish. In the rains. 


} to 3 R. , per tdlah. 
1 to 2 R., per ser , 
i to | jS., do. 

3 to 4 4., do. 

& 

* 

% 


* The original text does not mention the prices. 














3. The Jalfari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. In 
spring. 

4. The GudkaL Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The RatanmanjanL Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kesu, In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratanmdla. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sdnzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul i MdltL 

11. The Ram p'hul A golden red. 

12. The Kartt. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Bed and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green; in the middle yellow threads; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Nagkesar. In spring. 

16. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Swi JdhandL Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jait . Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champ alah. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The LdhL It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul i Karamdah . White, It is smaller than the Chamb&i, and 
blooms during the rains. 

22. The jyiianantar resembles the Nilufar. During the rains, 

23. The Gul i JPinnd. 

24. The Dupah'iyd. Bright red, and white. All the year, 

25. The Bliim Champa . Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the NU&fw , but Is smallor. 

27. The KangldL There are two kinds, red, and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San . Yellow. Dining the rains. 


On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. ’ Amlar . Some say that ’Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is tho dung of the sea-cow, 
called sdrd ; or tlio foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles from the 
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mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum; others whoso opinion 
I adopt, take it to ho wax. It is said that on some mountains a great deal 
of lioney is to be found, so much in fact that it runs into the sea ; the wax 
rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun reduces it to a solid state. 
As the bees collect the honey from sweet smelling flowers, ’Ambar is, 
naturally, scouted. Bees are also occasionally found in it. Abb, Sind thinks 
that there is a fountain at the bottom of the sea, from which ’Ambar rills, 
when it is carried by waves to the shore. ’Ambar, when fresh, is moist; the 
heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is of various colours : the white one 
is the best, and the black is the worst; the middling sort is pistachio- 
coloured and yellow. Tlie best kind goes by the name of ashhab. It feels 
greasy, and consists of layers. If you break it, it looks yellowish white. 
The whiter, lighter^, and more flexible it is, the better. * Next in qualtity is the 
pistachio-coloured T Ambar; and inferior to it the yellow kind, called 
Kka&hlckdM . Tho black kind is bad; it is inflammable. Greedy Mz&r- 
dealers will mix it with wax, Mandril, and Lhdan , &c. ; but not every one has 
recourse to such practices. Mrndal is a kind of ’Ambar taken from the 
intestines of dead fishes ; it does not smell much. 

2. Lddan is also often called 'Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrm (Cyprus) and Qisbs (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their legs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Lddan as is mixed with goat’s-hair, is counted 
superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Lddan which is 
mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people tie ropes 
round about tlio trees, and collect the Ladan which sticks to them. After¬ 
wards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into cakes. 

8. The Camphor tree is a largo tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade of 
a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. Some 
say that during summer a large number of serpents wind themselves round 
about the tree, for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such trees by 
shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during the 
winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by leopards, which 
like camphor so much as never to go away from the trees. The camphor 
within the tree looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside like resin. 
It often flows from the tree on tho ground, and gets after some time solid : 
If there are earthquakes during a year, or any other cosmical disturbances, 
camphor is found in largo quantities. 

Of tlie various kinds of camphor, the best is called Mb&h^ or 
Qmguri. Although different in name, they are the same; for it is said 


that the first camphor was found by a king of the name of Eib&h near 
Qaiqiir, which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some 
books, it is white like snow : and this is true, for I have broken it myself 
from the tree. Ibn Bait&r, however, said that it was originally red and 
shining, and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever tho 
case may he, there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its 
natural state. And of all other kinds it is the best, the whitest, which has 
the thinnest layers, the cleanest, and the largest. Inferior to it is the kind 
called Qurqhi, which is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown 
kind called Kaulcab. The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it 
goes under the name of Balks, By artificial crystallization each kind will 
become clean and white. In some hooks camphor in its natural state is* 
called JUdnah or BMmsirii. If kept with a few barley grains, or pepper¬ 
corns," or surhh ddnahs , it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made 
of Zurumbdd by mixing it with other ingredients, is called CMnt , or Mayyit- 
camphor. White Zurumbdd is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream, 
of cow or butfaloe’s milk ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and 
beat it with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this 
they mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in tho 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surhh Gul . The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and fiat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called Shdhh. It is a moist substance secreted 
"during* the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having,however, 
a larger face and mouth. The zabad which is brought from the harbour- 
town of Sumatra, from the territory of Aohfn, go£s by the name of Sumatra 
zabdd, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is yellowish white. 
The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small hazel nut, in which 
there are from five to six holes. The bag may he emptied every week or 
fortnight, and yields from half a tolah to eight m&shahs. Some civet cats 
become so tame as to hold quiet when the hag is being emptied j but in tho 
case of most animals, they have to catch hold of the tail, and draw it through 
the cage, when they take out the zabad with a shell, or by pressing 
gently against the hag. The price of a civet cat varies from 300 to 500 Bs. 
The zabad of the male is better than that of the female, because in the latter 
the, vulva is just abovo the bag. When removed, the zabad is washed, and 


1 Bazar dealers here give a few pepper- | corns along with every piece of camphor. 
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becomes afterwards one of the finest pefumes. The smell will remain a long 
time in the clothes, and even on the skin. There are several ways of washing 
it. If the quantity bo small, they put it into a cup, or if greater, into a 
larger vessel, and wash it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm 
water. The latter renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash 
it again in cold water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in 
lime juice, which removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it 
again three times .in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into 
a China cup, and wash it three times in rose water. They then smear the 
iuabad on the inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of 
Chambeli, or Eaibel, or Surkli gill, or Gul i Karnah, and expose it at day¬ 
time to the rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all 
moisture goes away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose water. 

5. Gcmrah looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the 
preceding. * It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat huger. It is also brought from the confines 
of A chin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Its. 

6. Mid 1 resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they seLl it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid, is found in various countries, and only sells from five to 
six dams. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, pounded and 
boiled in water; the greasy substance which rises to the surface is the Mid. 

7. ’TTdy or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 

They lop it olf and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 

The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of the 
tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are several 
kinds : the best is called Mandrill, and the second in quantity, Jahali or Hindi . 

The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, is a preventive 
against fleas ; hut some ifShk both kinds equal in this respect. Of other 
good kinds I may mention the Samandtiri ; the Qumdri , which is inferior to 
it; the Qdquli , next in rank; the Barri; the Qift; and the Chinese , also 
called Qismuri , which is wet and sweet. Still inferior are the JaUVi, the 
Mdgatdqiy the Lawiiqi, the JRitali * But of all kinds tho Mrndall , is the best 
Samanduri is grey, fatty, thick, hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of 
whitishness, and burns long. The best of all is the black and heavy; in 
water it settles at tho bottom, is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. 

The wood which floats is looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted 
the tree to Gujrfit, and now-a-days it grows In Chanpanir. It is generally 


1 with the kasrah, a kind of per¬ 
fume. Kashfullughdt. 


* The last three names are doubtful. 



brought from Achi'n and Dahn&sarf. Nothing is known of the habitat 
mentioned in old hooks. Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes; 
when eaten, it is exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense; the 
better qualities, in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the sldn 
and clothes* 

8. Chhwah is distilled wood of aloes; it is in general use. The 
preparation is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran, and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small bottle 
largo enough to put a finger into it, smear it all over with the clay, and lot 
it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so as 
nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel, 
in such a maimer that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put wild cow’s dung, and light 
a gentle fire. Should flames break out, they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water, where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black,* 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood of aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolahs of Ohuwah. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people. 

9. Sandalwood is called in Hind. Ckandtm. The tree grows in China* 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be more 
refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is certainly 
more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. The best is 
that which is yellow and oily; it goes by the naws$ of Maqdgari. Sandalwood 
is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used in other ways. 

10. SiUras (storax) is called in Arabic MV ah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear, is called Miah t sdilali 
(liquid); the other kinds, MV ah i ydbuah (dry). The best kind is that which 
spontaneously flows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanbalc (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zfrbad (?) ; x 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded, it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes; and 
they also make rosaries of il^ 

1 Zirbdd (Zirabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Gkidsidlughdt, 
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12. The Maluyir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded, it looks reddish white 

13. Laban (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found in 
Java. Some take it to ho the same as Mi’ah i ydbisak. When exposed to 
fire, it evaporates like camphor. The Lubivn which the Persians call 
J Uundwr t daryai (mastix), is a resin brought from Yam&n; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Jtfdr iitt lb, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind. Nak'h, and 
in Persian H&Jchun i l)6yA. Xt is the house of an animal, consisting, like a- 
ehell, of two parts. They have a good smell, as the animal feeds on sumbuls, 
and are found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Becrali, and Hahvain, die 
latter being considered the best. They are also found in the Eed Sea,, and 
many prefer them to the other kinds. They warm them in butter ; others 
expose them afterwards to the fire, pound them, and mix them with other 
perfumes. 

15. Swjmidh gugctU (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 

As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Siwti resembles the Ghil i Surth, but is smaller. It has in 
tho middle golden stamens, and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrfit and 
the Dek’han. 

2. Of the Chamlt’U there are two kinds. The Mi ChamUli has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The ChamleVi proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or twft yards high, and 
hangs over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from, the first year. 

3. The Mi Ml resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds; some 
are simple, double, &c. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal 
might he separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the orange tree j but they are some¬ 
what smaller and softer. 

4. The MimgrA resembles the RAIMI. ■ It is larger, hut inferior in 
smell. It has more than a hundred petals; tho plant grows to a large tree. 

5. The Ohampah jtower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,' and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
tho nut tree. It flowers after seven years. .* 

1 Orientals, as a role, have very small hands and fingers. 






6. The KitU has the form of spindle, of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell'is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kmrah resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey-coloured 
threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is ■withered. 
Hence people put it into clothes, when the smell remains for a long time. 
The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves are like those of 
the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns in each corner. 
It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put new earth round about 
the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the Dek’han, Gujrdt, MaLwah, and 
Bahar. 

8. The Ohattah resembles a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above; six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow; and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Eamhhab Bahur, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 
days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree; 
and its leaves look like those of the orange tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The TasKhguldl has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The BkolsaA is smaller than the jasmin ; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdrhdr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome¬ 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kuzah looks like a Gul i mrkh; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals, and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ' Abirmdyah and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The leaves 
and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth, year. 

14. The MM has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in throe years. 

15. The Niwdri looks like a simple Rdilil , hut has larger petals. 
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The Howell are often so numerous, as to conceal the leaves and .branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The j Kaphr bel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Zdfaran (saffron).’ In the beginning of the month of 
IJrdfbihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
fox the middle of the month of AbMi; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes below the ground, 
The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists of six petals and six 
stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac colour, and stand round 
about the remaining three petals. The stamens are similarly placed, three 
of a yellow colour standing round about the other three, which are red. 
The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens are often cunningly intermixed. 
In former times saffron was collected by compulsory labour: they pressed 
men daily, and made them separate the saffron from the petals and the 
stamens, and gave them salt instead of wages, a man who cleaned two 
pah receiving two pals of salt. At the time of Orhazi Khan, 9 the son of 
(Khaji) Chak, another custom, became general: they gave the workmen 
eleven larks of saffron flowers, of which one tar/c was given them as wages; 
and for the remaining ten they had to furnish two Akbarshaht sers of clean, 
dry saffron, i, e. } for two Akbarshahi mans * * 3 of saffron flowers they had to 
give two sers of cleaned saffron. This custom, however, was abolished by 
his Majesty, on his third visit to Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. Per the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken out; 
else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place; and 
leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of Maruraj' 4 (?). The fields there extend over nearly twelve Ms. 


1 Vide a similar account of the saffron 
flower in the third book (Siibah Kabul). 

2 He was the contemporary of Sher 
Khan ; vide Abulfa/d’s list of Kashmir 
Rulers m the third book. A good 
biography of Glidd IOidn may be found 
in the beginning of the Madstr i JEtahimh 
Persian MS. No. 45, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 


8 One Kashmiri Tark == 8 sirs (of 

Ah bar) = 4 Ivashm. mans; 1 Kash. 

mm = 4 Kash. sers ; 1 Kash. sir = 7-| 
pals. 

4 These places lie to the south of Sri¬ 
nagar, the capital of Kashmir ; ^ for 
Maruraj the test has Vide Subafi 

Kabul, third book. 





Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakal, 
not far from Karnr&j, where the fields extend about a Ms. 

18, The AftuM (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19 „ The Kamval . There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning* wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqdig-Yily \ but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less 
than six in number enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there 
is an excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which 
is the fruit, and contains the seeds. The other land has four white 
petals, opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does 
not close. 

20. The Jalfari is a pretty round flowor, and grows larger than the 
gadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but afce indented. It fiowers in two 
months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles the joghdsu-tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like Mulberry leaves. It fiowers in two years. 

22. The Matanmcinjani has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the B&ibel. It fiowers in two years. 

23. The Khu has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. TLe plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow; when it fiowers, it is as if a beautiful fire 
surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kan&r remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, hut it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head, is sure to fall in battle. It lias 
mostly five petals. The branches arc full of the flowers j the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a turn dg hah (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the nut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag Msar , like the Gul i surkh , has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the nut tree in the leaves and the stem, and 
fiowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the Sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srilc'handi is like the ChamleVi , but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 
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29 The Jltnna has four petals, and resembles the /lower called 
Kafar man. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Bvpabriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
ITamkhaJi bahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champ d resembles the Krfufar flowers, and has five 
petals. The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are 
periodically under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the lidibel, and has yellow threads in¬ 
side. The stem looks like that of the Sosan flower. 

33. Senbal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers 
broad. 

34. The Batanmdld is round and small.. Its juice is cooked out, and 
when mixed with vitriol and Mmtfar, furnishes a fast red dye for stuffs. 

Butter, sesame oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when 
the mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Sunzdrd resembles the jasmin, hut is a little larger, and has 
from live to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chambeli. It flowers in 
two years. 

36. The Multi is like the ChamheU, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Karil has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 

looks veiy well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they make also pickles 
of it. „ 

38. The Jait plant grows to a largo tree; its leaves look, like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpahh is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
nut leaves. It flowers in two years. The hark of the plant, when boiled 
in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ,* its wood burns 
bright like a candle. 

40. The LdM has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches, 
before the flowers appear, are made into a dish which is eaten with broad. 

When, camels feed on this plant, they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karaundah resembles the Juki flower. 

42. The Manantar resembles the NiUbfar y and " *X)ks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Sirs flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
Umdghah. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Fipal and Bar trees. The tree 
grows very large j its wood is used in building- Within the stem the wood 
is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 
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44. The Eangldi has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San flower (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the 
plant resemble those of the Clmi&r. Of the bark of the plant strong ropes 
are made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and 
is called Patsan. It makes a very soft rope. 

It is really too difficult forme, ignorant as I am, to give a descrip¬ 
tion of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who 
wish to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Tran, and Turan, as the Gul i SurkJi , the Earg is, the violet, the Yasaman i 
Jcabud , the Sosan, the JRaMn , the Edna, the Zebu, the Shaqdiq, the Tdj i 
k/mrliSj the Qalghah , the Ndfarmdn, the Khatami, Sfc. Garden and flower 
bods are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to plant their 
gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of the 
emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the gardens has obtained ; 
and travellers now-a-days admire the beauty of the palaces and their 
murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country, 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, &c., are used as food, or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one leaf 
from each tree, he would get eighteen bars, or loads, (5 surhh — 1 mdskah ; 
16 mdskahs z=z 1 ka/rga ; 4 bar gas = 1 pala ; 100 pal as ssa 1 tula ; 20 tulds — 1 
bdr); i. e., according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gharis 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujans. x When a tree 
dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten tilings : Are, water, 
air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have three, or 
four, or five senses. 


ATN 31. 

THE WARDROBE 1 2 AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hento Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country, to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, the towns of 


1 Regarding this measure, vide the 
fourth book. 

2 The text has a word which 

occurs about three times in this work. I 
have also found it in Say y id Ahmad’s 


edition of the Tuzuk i Jahanglri ; but I 
cannot find it in any Persian or Chagatai 
Dictionary. The meaning a wardrobe is 
however clear. 





Labor, Agrahj Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many muster-pieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of fas!lions 
which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty himself 
acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 
trade; and on account of the care bestowed upon them, the intelligent 
workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and 
silli-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial workshops 
furnish, all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A. taste for fine 
material has since become general, and tL drapery used at feasts surpasses 
every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they arc again taken out for inspection, or given 
out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles which 
arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. Experienced 
people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both formerly and 
at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive to the increase 
of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. Thus a piece woven 
by the famous (Thins i Naq&hband may now be obtained for fifty nvuhurs, 
whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that sum ; and most other articles 
have got cheaper at the rate o.f thirty to ten, or even forty to ten. 1 2 His 
Majesty also ordered that people of certain ranks should wear certain 
articles ; and this was done in order to regulate the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1, The Tahcmchiyah is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to he made with a round skirt, and to be tied on the right 
side. 3 It requires seven yards and seven ginhsf and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqal of silk is required. 


1 Or as we would, the prices have 
become less by 66f, and even 75 per cent. 

2 The coats used now-a-days both by 
Hindus and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns (Germ. Sehhit- 
rock), but fitting tight where the lower 
ribs are. There the coat is tied; the 
Muhammadans make the tie on the left, 
and the Hindus on the right side. In the 

Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muham¬ 


madans adopt ' the old Hindu fashion 
of wearing a simple unsown piece of 
muslin (chddar). 

8 It is not stated in the Ain how many 

f irihs the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. 

t is probable that 16 girihs z=z 1 gaz, 
which is the usual division at presen t. For 
other yard measures, vide the 87th and 
80th Ains of this book. The Persian word 
ffirih is pronounced in India girah . 







2. The Pfohwdz fa coat open in front) is of the samo form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings, 

3. The Butdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border/ The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. One 
iiiisqil of silk is required. 

4. The Shdh-djidah (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Shartklmt 
(or sixty row T s), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girih, It has generally 
a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of making 
is two rupees per yard . 

5. The Sozam requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with baJchyah 1 stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with djulah stitches costs four rupees. 

6 . The Qalami requires # s. cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The QdM, which is at present generally called jamah i pumbahddr, 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 *s*. of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one rupee 
to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gtidar is a coat wider and longer than the qabci, and contains 
more w adding. In Hindustan, it takes the jxlaco of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven yards of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for 
bordering, 2£ s. cotton, 3 m, silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half 
rupees. 

9. The Farji has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jdmah (coat), and requires 5 y. 12 g. stuff; 5 y. 
6 g. lining; 14 g. bordering; 1 s. cotton; 1 m. silk.. Price, from a quarter 
to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpmjif but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe ; y but every one now-a-days wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 y. 6 £ g. stuff, the same 

1 mjchi/oh, in Hind, halchiyd, cor¬ 
responds to wliat ladies call bacJcstitching . 

Ajidah is the button hole stitch. These, 
at least, are the meanings which bakhyuh 
and Ajidah now have. Sozanz, a name 
which in. the text is transferred to the 
coat, is a kind of embroidery, resembling 
our satin-stitch> It is used for working 
leaves and flowers, c%o.,on stuffs, the leaves 
lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence 
we often find sozam work in rugs, small 
carpets, &o. The rugs themselves are 
also called sozam, A term which is 
sometimes used in Dictionaries as a 
synonym for sozani is chi kin ; but this 

12 


is what we call white embroidery. 

2 A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta 
Chagatdi Dictionary. 

8 The etymology of the word faryul 
is not known to me. The names of 
several articles of wear, now-a-days cur¬ 
rent in India, are Portuguese ; as saga, 
a petticoat; fit a, a ribbon. A mong otb er 
Portuguese words, now common in Hin¬ 
dustani; are padre, clergyman; girjd, 
a church, Port. i<jrpja; kobi, cabbage, 
Port, cudve; chain, a key, Port, chavo. 

Abul Fazfs explanation (vide my text 
edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vidlers II. 
p. (>153 a. 
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quantity of lining,"6 m. silk, 1 *. cotton. It is made both single and double. 
Place, from $ to 2 R. 

11. The Chakman 1 * * is madU of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of j Daren wax cloth, which is very light and pretty. 
The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 y. stuff, 5 y. binding, 
and 2 m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 JR .; of wool, 
1.} II ; of wax cloth, J R. 

12. The Shake dr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 y. 11 y. cloth, 6 y. for the hem through 
which the string runs, 3y. 5y. lining, 1J m. silk, Kv. cotton. Price, from 
l to I Ii. 

There are various lands of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the cMrahs, fautahs, and dupattahs* or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial wardrobe, 
and oiie hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are always kept 
in readiness. Prom his indifference to every thing that is worldly, His 
Majesty prefers and wears woollen* stuffs, especially shawls; and I must 
mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousnoss, that His Majesty’s clothes 
becomingly fit every one whether he be tall or short, a fact which has 
hitherto puzzled many. 

Ilis Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms. 4 Instead of jamah (coat), he says sarbydti, i. e., 
covering the whole body; for izdr (drawers), he says ydrpirtihan (the companion 
of the coat) ; for nlmtanah (a jacket), tanzeb ; for faufah, patyat ; for burqvJ 
(a veil), chitragupita; for hildh (a cap), sis sobhd; for mmb&f \a hair ribbon,) 
fcesy han ; for patha (a cloth for the loins), Jcatzeb ; for shdl (shawl), pannnarm; 
for.... , pay my arm; lor laipitrdhiir , a Tibetan stuff, 7 capur 7 iur; for pdiafzdr 
(shoos), charndharn; and similarly for other names. 


Stuffs of different shapes, used for 
making turbans. 


1 As this word is not given in any 
dictionary, the vowels are doubtful' So 

is Yu)levs’ form cJ^aspdn. 

0 R+,11 ff« Of flif KmwrO .. 


dictionary, the vowels are doubtful.' Si 
is Yu Hers’ form ch^aspdn. 


Faizt who- like the poets of imperial 
Koine—represents the emperor as God, 
as may be seen in the poetical extracts of 
the second book, hut the praises of the 
two brothers throw a peculiar light on 
Akbar s character, who received the most 
immoderate encomiums with self-com¬ 
placency. 


who only wear garments made of wool 
(crif). Abul Pa/,1 often tries to represent 
Akbar as a Q{fi of so high a degree as 
to be able to work miracles, and he states 
below that it was his intention to write 
a book on Akbar’s miracles. The charge 
of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abul Fazl, though it 
would more appropriately lie against 


0 In allusion to the practice of Qufis, 



* following passage is remarkable, 
as it shews Akbar’s predilection for Hindi 
terms. 
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Al'N 82. 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, &c. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improvement 
is visible, first, in the Ths shawls, which are made of the wool of an animal of 
that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and rod, but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl is unri valled for its 
lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally wear it without altering 
its natural colour; his Majesty has had it dyed. It is curious that it will not 
take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safid jLlchdhs, 1 * also called Tarhddrs, in tlieir 
natural colours. The wool is either white or black. These stuffs may bo 
had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. The first or white kind, was 
formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty has given the order to dye it in 
various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as Zarddzi ,’ Ealabatun, Kashidah, Qidyhai, 
Bdndhnun, Chhint, Alchah, Purzddr, to which. His Majesty pays much attention. 
.Fourthly, an improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; His Majesty 
had the pieces made large enough to yield fhe making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, prico, and weight. Such an arrangement is now-a-days called misl, 
a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, which 
they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. W hatovor 
pieces of the samo kind arrive for the Imperial wardrobe on the Unnuzd day 
(first day) of the month of Farwardm, provided they ho of a good quality, 
have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on other days ; 
and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence, or otherwise, is determined 
by the character 3 of the day of their entry ; and if pieces are equal as far 
as the character of the day is concerned, they put the lighter stuff higher in 
rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they arrange them according to 
their colour. The following is the order of colours: tus, sufidalchah, ruby 
coloured, golden, orauge, brass-coloured, crimson, grass green, cotton-flower 
coloured, sandalwood-coloured, almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, 
mauve like the colour of some parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac# 


1 Alchah, or Aldchah , any kind of 
corded (mukhatUU) stuff. Tarhddr 
means corded. 

■ 3 Zarddzt, Kaldbaiun, (Forbes, hala* 
hattun), Kashidah, Qalghai, are stuffs 
with gold and silk threads ; Bdndhnun, 
are stuffs dyed differently ^ in different , 
parts of the piece ; Chhmtm our chintz, 

virHich is derived from Chhint . Purzddr 
are all kinds of stuffs the outside of which 


is plush-like. 

® Akbar, like all Parades, believed in 
lucky and unlucky days. The arrange¬ 
ment of the stores of clothing must strike 
the reader as most unpractical. Similar 
arrangements, equally curious, will bo 
found in the following Aina. Perhaps 
they indicate a progress, as they shew 
that some order at least was kept. 
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coloured like tile Ratanmanjani flower, coloured like the Kami flower, apple- 

coloured, hay-coloured, pistachio, .% bkojpatra coloured, pink, 

light blue, coloured like the falghth flower, water-eoloured, oil-coloured, 
brown rod, omomld, bluish like Ohiua-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoo 
coloured, musk-coloured, coloured like the Fdhltah pigeon. 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded thorn up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Now~a- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely throw'll over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, -which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work¬ 
shops. A kind of shawl, called rndydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists of 
silk and wool mixed. Both are used for ehirahs (turbans), JmtaJis (loiu 
hands), m 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 

A. Gold stirf/'s, 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,' 1 2 * * * * * 8 per piece, . 15 to 150 M. 

Do. from Europe, do . 10 to 70 M. 

Do. from G W rdt, do. 10 to SO. M. 

Do. from Kdshtin, do. 10 to 40 M. 

Do. from Herat, do.. *. 

Do. from Ldhdr, do. 10 to 40 M. 

Do. from Banal, (?) do. 3 to 70 M. 

MntaWaq, 9 do. 2 to 70 M. 

Mla/c, do... 3 to 70 M. 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do....,. 4 to 60 M 

Tds '-Brocade, from do. do. 1 to 35 M 

1 The text contains two doubtful 

words. The next word bh&jpatra is the 

bark of a tree used for making hukka 

tubes. 

a Yazd is the principal city in the 
‘south of fie Persian province of Khurasan. 

Ji dshdn lies in *Iraq i ’ Ajami , north of 
Isfahan. “ The asses of Ivashan are 
wiser than the, men of Isfahan,” which 
latter town is for Persia what Boeotia is 
for Ancient Greece, or the Bretagne for 
Prance, or the kingdom of Fife for Scot¬ 
land, or the town of Schilda for Germany, 
or Bahar for India,—the home of fools. 

During the time of Moguls, the Sayyids* 
ol Barhali enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

8 Mutabhaq , a kind of cloth, chiefly 

brought from Khallukh , and Milak 


from JSfaushdd in Turkestan. GMdsul- 
luf/hat. 

7 ^ raeans generally hvoa&de; JDdrdi- 

buf\$, a kind of brocaded silk; Muqaymsh 
is silk with stripes of silver—the Ghids 
says that, Mtiqayyash comes from the 
lima, kesh, hair, to which the silver- 
stripes are compared, and that it is an 
Arabicised form of the Hindi word, as 
qaranful.a clove, for the Hind, /cam- 
phut; ilnfal , a kind of medicine, for tri- 
R hcd, as it consists of three fruits; <fco. 
MiuJia/jjar is a kind of silk with leaves and 
branches woven in it; JDebd is coloured 
; rn °h , ce antique ; Khazz is 

JdoseUe^\\k, For tafgila/i (vide Preytag 
111. p. 353), we also And tafnlaJi. 



















Ddrdi'bdl\ from Gnjrat, . ... 2 to 50 M. 

Muqayyash , do.. 1 to 20 M. 

Bhirwdni Brocade, do.#. 6 to 17 M 

Mushajjar , from Europe, per yard, ... 1 to 4 M. 

Debd sillc, do. do........ 1 to 4 M 

I)o., from Yazd, do. . ..... 1 to 1 i M. 

Mm, do... 5 It. to 2 M, 

Batin, from Chinese Tartary,. * 

Naw&r, from do.... 

Khazz silk,.... * 

Tafgilah, (a stuff from Mecca).from 15 to 20 R. 

Ktvrkdiwat, from Gujrat,. 1. to 20 M. 

Mind'd, . 1 to 14 M. 

Chirah, (for turbans) . i to 8 M. 

Bupattah, do... 9 to 8 R. 

Fautahs, (loin bands) . J to 12 M. 

Counterpanes, ... 1 to 20 M 

* The Text does not give the prices. 

B. Bilks, Sfc., plain. 

Velvet, from Europe, per'yard, . 1 to 4 M 

Do. from Keshan, per piece, . 2 to 7 M. 

Do. from Yazd, do.. . 2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Masliliad, do. 2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Herat, do. 1^ to 3 M. 

Do. KJiafl, do. 2 to 4 M 

Do. from Labor, do. 2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Gnjrat, per yard, . 1 to 2 It. 

QatifaJi i Purabi, 1 do..* 1 to 1£ R. 

Taj oh Baf, per piece .. 2 to 30 M. 

Dardi Bdf, do. 2 to 30 M. 

Mutabbaq, do. 1 to 80 M. 

Shinvani, do. Id to 10 M. 

Milak, do.... 1 to 7 M. 

Kamkhab, from Kabul and Persia, do. 1 to 5 M. 

Taw&r, (?) do. 2 R. to 2 M. 

Khun (?) do. ... 4 to 10 R. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard, . 2 JR. to 1 Jf. 

Do. from Yazd, per piece, . 1 to 2 M. 

Satin, from Europe, per yard, .. 2 It. to 1 M. 


A kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from Herat, par piece, . 5 R. to 2 M 

Khfa&, per yard, . 1 E. to 6 R. 

Bihrmg, 1 per piece, .A. 1 to 3 it/. 

Qu ^>’ do . 1* E. to 2 M. 

Katan , 8 from Europe, per yard, . j to 1 It. 

T&ftah , * 4 5 * do. J to 2 R. 

Antari - d <>. 4 d. to l- R. 

Dara b do ; ... i R. to 2 R. 

Sitipiin', per piece . 6 R. to 2 M. 

QaMband, do. 6 B. to 2 M 

r m bandpuri, do. 2 R. to 1 -J M. 

Lali, per yard, . $ to \ 11. 

Migrf, per piece, . * to 1 M, 

Sar, per yard, . ^ to * 

Tassar per piece, . | to 2 ii. 

Plain Kurtaliwfir Satin, pe% yard, . j to i R. 

Kapurnur, formerly called Jfaphrdhur, do. f to 1 Ii. 

Aid tali, do. i to 2 R. 

Taftp'lah., per pnece, . 7 to 12 11. 

0. Cotton cloths* 

Kh4 ? ah, per piece, . 3 E. to 15 M. 

Chautar, do. 2 B. to 9 M. 

Malraal, do. 4 % 

Tansak’h, do. 4 B. to 5 M. 

8m §df, do. 2 11. to 5 Jf 

Gangajal, do. 4 R to 5 Jf. 

Bhfraon, do. 4 B. to 4 Jf 

Sahan, do. 1 to 3 Jf. 

Jhonali, do. 1 B. to 1 Jf 

Atan, do. 2 J B. to 1 Jf. 

Asa wall, do... . 1 to 5 Jf 

Baftah, do. l£ It to 5 Jf 

Mahmudi, do. £ to 3 Jf 

Panchtoliyali, do. 1 to 3 Jf 

Jholali, do.. $ to 2 i M. 

Sdlu, per piece, . 3 B. to 2 Jf 


1 Changing silk. 

2 A staff mad? of silk and wool. 

8 Generally translated by linen- All 
Dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the 


moon shines on it; it is Muslin . 

4 Properly, woven; hence taffeta. 

5 Now-a-dnys chiefly made in Bor ham- 

pore and Patna; vulgo, tessa. 
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Buriy all, per p iece , . 

Bahadur SMhi, do. 

Garbah SAti, do..*.*. 

Shelah, from the Dek’han, do. 

Mihrkul, do.. 

Mindil, do.... 

Sarbaiid, do.. 

Bupattah, do. 

Kataiichah, do.. 

Pa utah, do.. 

Goshpeeh, do. .. 

Chhi'nt, per yard, .... 

Ga/inah, per piece , . 

gilahati, per yard, . 

D. Woollen stuffs. 

Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe 1 , and 

Portugal, per yard ..*.. 

Bo., from N&gor and Bailor, per piece, ., 

gdf i Murabba’, do. 


6 B: to 2 if. 
6 B . to 2 M\ 
14 - to 2 M. 

J to 2 M. 

3 B. to 2 if 

4 to 2 M. 

4 to 2 M. 

1 B. to 1 M. 
1 B. to 1 if 
4 to 6 B. 

1 to 2 B. 

2 d. to 1 B . 
4 to 14 B. 

2 to 4 d. 


gufi.*, do. 

Parninarm, do. 

Ohirah i Parmuaim, do. 

Pant ah, do. 

J&muhwdr i Parmnarni, do. 

Goshpdoh, do.. 

Sarpech, do. ... 

Aghrl, do. 

Parmgarm, do.. 

Katas, do... 

P’hvtk, per piece, .. 

Durmah, do. 

Patu, do.. 


24 B. 

2 B. 
4 to 

3 B. 
2 B. 

2 B. 

4 to 

4 to 
14 B. 

4 to 

7 R . 

3 B . 
24 B. 
24 to 

2 B. 
1 to 


to 4 if 
to 1 if 
15 if 
to 14 if 
to 20 if 
to 25 if 

3 if 

4 if 

to 14 if 
4 if 
to 24 if 
to 24 if 
to 10 if 
15 B. 
to 4 if 
10 B . 
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1 The articles imported from Eu¬ 
rope were chiefly broadcloth; musical 
instruments, (is trumpets; pictures; 
curiosities {vide Badaoui II, p. 290, 
1. 2 from below; p. 338, 1. 7.) and, 
since 1600, tobacco. Of the names 
of cloths mentioned by Abulfazl, several 
are no longer known, as native weavers 
cannot compete with the English Long- 
cloth and the cheap European Muslins, 
Alpaccas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, which 
are now-a-days in common use with the 
natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of 


woollen skiffs and, for the poi er classes, 
blankets, was much more general than 
now. Even the light caps generally worn 
by Muhammadans in this country, called 
in Hind, topi, and in Persian UMfifah 
(vide Bahar i 'A jam) are mostly imported 
from England. 1 am not aware that 
the soldiers of the armies of the Moguls 
were uniformly dressed, though it appears 
that the commanders of the c ontingents 
at least looked to uniformity in the caps 
and turbans. 

2 The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 




































R®wMr, pet piece, . 2 R. to 1 M. 

do . 5 to 50 R. 

Burd i Yamam', do... 5 to 35 It. 

Manji (?) namad, do. 2 B. to 1 M. 

Xanpak(?) namad, do... 2 II. to 1 M. 

Takyahnamad, from K&bul and Persia, . A' 

Do.,.country made, do.. l.V to .5 B. 

L, ’b do ... 14 d. to 4 R. 

Blankets, do. 10 d. to ZJt. 

Kashmirian Caps, clo. .... 2 d. to 1 R 


AIN 33. 

ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
aro looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure black, 
will yield yellow; and white and black, in equal proportions, will give red. 
White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish green. Other 
colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, it must be borne in 
mind that cold makes a juicy body white, and a dry body black ; and beat 
renders that which is fresh black, and white that which is dry. These two 
powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, a change in the colour of a 
body, because bodies are both qdbil, i. e., capable of being acted upon, and 
miiqtaza , i. e., subject to the influence of the heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), 
the active origin of heat. 


AT.N 34. 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion , an idea. Thus on seeing the form of a letter, we 
recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will load us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture\ But though it is true 
that painters, especially those of Europe, succeod in drawing figures 
expressive of tlio conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 

* The price is not given in the text. 
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states/ so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality: yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and is 
an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a. letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the world- 
reflecting cup a in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is spiritual 
geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly writ from the 
hand of fate ; it contains the secret of the word, and is the tongue of the hand. 
The spoken word goes to the hearts of such -as are present to hear it ; the 
letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far.. If it was not for the letter, 
the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake would be left us of those 
that are gone by. Superficial observers see in the letter a sooty figure ; but 
the deepsighted, a lamp of wisdom. The written letter looks black, 
notwithstanding the thousand rays within it; or, it is a light with a mole 
on it that wards oft* the evil eye . 3 A letter is the portrait painter of 
wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a dark night ushering in 
day; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the wand for the treasures 
of insight; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, and yet travelling; stretched 
on the sheet,‘and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of G-od’s knowledge falls on maids soul, it is carried by tho 
mind to the realm, of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence {mujarrad) and that which is 
material (m&ddi)* The result 4 is a concrete thing mixed with tho absolute, 
or an absolute tiling mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on. man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 
burden of its concrete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old place, 
the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally gives liis course 
a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having passed along 


1 Khilqi (from Mnlqat) referring to 
states of the mind natural to us, as bene¬ 
volence, wrath, &c. These, Abulfazl says, a 
painter may succeed in representing; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

a The fabulous cup of king J am shed, 
which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

c Human beauty is imperfect unless 
accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 

12 


the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would 
make a present of Samarqand and Buk¬ 
hara. Other poets rejoice to see at least 
one black spot on the beautiful face of the 
beloved who, without such an amulet, 
would bo subject to. the influence of the 
evil eye. 

4 The spoken word, the idea expressed 
by a sound. 
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the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, alights on the 
pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye of the reader to 
its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By gara’ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ,* and 
by qda\ the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate air, 
like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we call 
sound . Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and define 
it as the air set in motion ; hut others look upon it as the primary effect, i. e., 
they define sound to be the very qara\ or the qaln\ of any hard substances. 
Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances: it may bo piano, 
deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected by a cold. Again, from 
the nature of the organ with which man utters a sound, and the maimer in 
which the particles of the air are divided, another modifying circumstance 
may arise, as when two piano, two deep, two nasal, or two guttural sounds 
separate from each, other. Some, as Abu ’All Sfna, call this modifying 
element (Jdrtz) the sound of the letter; others define it as the original state 
of the sound thus modified (ma'riiz); hut the far-sighted define an articulate 
sound as the union of the modifying element and the original state modified. 
This is evidently the correct view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many 1 in Greek, 
and eighteen in Persian. Tn Arabic, there are twenty-eight letters represented 
by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen, when we count the joined letters, and if 
wo take the Hamah as one with the Alif. The reason for writing an AUf and 
a Mm, (5/) separately at the end of the single letters in the Arabic Alphabet, is 
merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which must necessarily be 
joined to another letter; and the reason why the letter Mm is preferred 2 


1 Al)ul Fazl has forgotten to put in the 
number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because £, £, 
and g, have the same fundamental sign. 

2 Ur rather, the alif was preferred to 
the wdw or yd, because these two letters 
may he either sdkin or mutaharrik. 
But the custom has become established to 
call the alif, when mutaharrik, hamzah; 
and to call the alif, when sdkin, merely 
alif. 5 Abdulwdsi’ , of Hd&sah, in his ex¬ 
cellent Persian Grammar, entitled ttisd- 
lah i *AhdulwcUv , which is read all over 
India, says that the lam-alif has the 
meaning of not, i. c., ‘do not read this 
compound lam-alif, hut pass over it, 


when you say the Alphabet: look upon it 
as a mere example of a sdkin letter/ 

The term hamzah, as used here in 
native schools, is carefully distinguished 
from the terms Shotel i Hamzah and 
Marhiz i Hamzah . Sha/d i Hamzah 
is the small sign consisting of a semicircle, 
one ^ extremity of which stands upon a 
straight line slightly slanting. Markiz i 
Hamzah is either of the letters alif ,\ wdw , 
or yd, hut chiefly the latter, when accom¬ 
panied by the Shakl i Hamzah . Hamzah 
is a general term for either of the three 
letters alif, wdw, yd, when accompanied 
by the Shakl i Hamzah . In European 
grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is 
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as an example, is because the letter t&m is the middle letter of the word alif, 

and the letter «*/the middle letter of the word Um. 

Tho vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letter's 
were dotted with a different kind of ink; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a «; and a red dot below a letter, an *. It was Khaltt ibn i 
Ahmad, * 1 tho famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Ma’qalf, Kdfi, Kashmir , 
Abyssinian, Raik&m, Arabic, Persian, Ilimyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
RuMnf, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of the 
Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam i Hafthaziri ;* but 
some mention Idris 3 as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Ma’qdl character. According to Several statements, the Kufic 
character was derived hy the Khalifah Ah" from the Jfu qah. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in tho proportion of straight and round strokes : thus tho Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the Ma'qali lias 
no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions which are found on ancient 
buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing wo have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In 1'i'fin and Tdran, India, and Turkey, there are eight caligraphieal 
systems'* current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
wero derived, in A. H. 310, by Urn % Muqlah from the Ma’qalf and the Kufic 
characters, viz., the Suk, Tauqf, Muhaqqaq, Naskh, Rcuhan, Rtqu'. Some add 
the (ihubar, and say that this seventh character had likewise hoen invented 
by him. The Naskh character is ascribed by many to Ydqid, a slave of the 


badly treated, because all explain the 
word JIamza/i as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European gram¬ 
mars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the warn is placed after 
the hS; here, in the East, the M is 
invariably put before the yd. 

1 He is said to have been born A. H. 
100, and died at Basrah A. II. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on tho science 
which 1m had established, as also several 
books on the rhyme, lexicographical com¬ 
pilations, &e. 

2 ’Adam is called JIaft-hazdH , because 

the number of inhabitants on earth, at 
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his death, had reached the number seven 
thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II. p. 337, 1. 10), who puts 
the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Vide the first Ain of the 
Third Book. 2 Idris, or Enoch. 

4 It is remarkable that, in the whole 
chapter, there is not tho slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abulfazl’s 
letters, where nearly the whole of this 
Ain is repeated, contain a reference to 
printed books. “ The first hook printed 
in India was the Doctrina Christiana of 
Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the 
order of the Jesuits, who, as. far as I 
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Khalifali Musta’qam BiMh. * 1 The Suh and the JYasM consist each of 
one-third 2 * * curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; the former (the suh) 
is jaVt , 8 whilst the latter (the naskh ) is kkafi. The TauqV and Riga ’ consist of 
three-fourths curved lines, arid one-fourth straight lines ; the former is jali> 
the latter is hhafi. The Muhagqag and Raih&n contain three-fourths straight 
lines ; the former, as in the preceding, is jatt, and the Haihan khafi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ’All ibn i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn i Bawwalf he wrote well the six characters. Yficpit 
brought them to perfection. Six of Ydqut’s piqhls are noticeable ; 1. Shaikh 
Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaikhzadah i Suhrvvardi; 
2* ArgMn of Kabul; 3. Maulana Yusuf Shah of Mashhad; 4. Maulana 
Mul)arik SMh, styled Zarrm gctlam (the golden pen); 5. Haidar, called 
Gandakmwh (/. <?., the writer of th ejali) ; 6. Mir Yahya. 

The following caligraphists are likewise well known : £ufi NaqruHah, 
also called £adr i ’Iraqi; Arqun ’Abdullah; Khajah ’Abdullah i Qairafi; 
HAji Muhammad ; Maulana ’Abdullah i Ashpaz; Mauland Muhi of Shiraz; 
Mu’inucldin i Tanuri; Shamsuddm i Khatai; ’Abdurrahiin i Khahili (?); 
Abdulhay; Maulana Ja’far 5 of Tabriz; MauMnd Sh£h of Mashhad ; Maulanfi 
Ma’ruf 6 * of Baghdad; Maulana Shamsuddin i Bayasanghur; Mu’muddm of 

ibn i Hasan ibn i Mnqlah, was the vizier 
of the Khahfahs Muqtadir billah, Alqahir 
billab, and Arhazi billah, who reigned 
from A. I). 907 to 940. The last cut off 
Ibn i Muqlah’s right band. He died in 
prison, A. H. 327, or A. D. 938-39. 

Ibn i Bavnv&b , or Abul Hasan 'Ali ibn 

i Hilal, lived under the twenty-fifth 

Khalifab, Alqadir billah (A. 1). 992-1030), 
the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni., 

and died A. H. 416, or A. I). 1025. 

Ydqut, or Shaikh Jamal uddln, was 
bom at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Musta’pam billah, the thirty-seventh 
and last Khallfah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shfah 
tendencies. He survived the general 
slaughter (1258) of Hulagii Khan, and 
died,at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
A. H. 697, or A. D. 1297, during the 
reign of Ghazan Khan, Hulagii s great 
grandson. 

5 He lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, at the time of Mlrza 
Shahrukh, (1404-1447). 

6 A contemporary and rival of the 

great poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). 

The name Mdruf appears to have been 
common in Baghdad since the times of 
the famous saint Mdruf of KarJch (a 
part of Baghdad). 


know, first cast Tamulic characters in 
the year 1577. After this appeared, in 
1578, a hook entitled Flos Sanctorum, 
which was followed (?) by the Tamulic 
Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, 
printed in 1679, at Ambalacate, on the 
coast of Malabar. .From that period the 
Danish Missionaries at Tranquebar have 
printed .many works, a catalogue of which 
may be found in Alberti Fabricii Salu- 
taris lux jEvanoelu” Johnstons trans¬ 
lation of Fra P- Fa San Bartolomeo s 
Voyage to the East Indies , p. 395. The 
Italian Original has the same years: 
1577, 1578,1679. 

1 Ho was the last caliph, and reigned 
from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hulagu, grandson of Chingiz 
Khan, 

2 H ence the name sails, or one-third, 

8 Jail (i, e., clear) is a term used by 

copyists to express that letters are thick, 
and written with a pen full of ink. 
Ghids.—-Khafi (hidden) is the opposite. 

4 Ibn Mnqlah, Ibn Bawwdb , and 
Ydqut, are the three oldest caligraphists 
mentioned in various histories. The 
follo wing notes are chiefly extracted from 
Bakhtawar Khan’s Mir-dtul 'Alain — 

Ibn Mnqlah, or according to his full 
name, Ab y ii ’All Muhammad ibn i All 
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Fa,rali; Abdulhaq of Sabzwar; Maulanfi Ni’matiillah i Bawwab; KMjagi 
Mumin i Mar wan'd, tlie inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewin g 
on the paper ; Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mirza Shahrukh ; Maulana Muhammad 
Hakim Hafiz ; Mauland Mahmud Siyaiish; Maitland Jamaludclm Husain ; 
M&uland Fir Muhammad ; Maulana Fazlulhaq of Qazwhi 1 2 . 

A seventh kind of writing is called TaHiq, which has been derived from 
the Biqa 1 and the Tauqi\ It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khajah Taj i Salmani, 3 who also wrote well the other 
six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern ealigraphists I may mention: Mauland Abdulhay, the 
Private Secretary 8 of Sultdu Abu Sa’id Mirza, who wrote Ta'Viq well; Mauldnd 
Paywish ; 4 * Amir Mansur; Mauldna Ibrahim of Astardbdd; Khajah Ikhtiyar ;* 
Munshl Jamdluddin; Muhammad of Qazwfn; Maulana Idris; Khajah 
Muhammad Husain Munshi; and Ashraf Khan, 6 the Private Secretary 
of His Majesty, who improved the Ta'liq very much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasta'liq: it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir All of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Naskh and the Ta’liq ; hut this 
can scarcely be correct, because there exist books in the Nasta’liq character, 
written before Timur’s time. Of Mir ’All’s pupils I may mention two : 7 
Maulana Ja’far of Tabriz, and Maulami Azhar ; and of other ealigraphists 
in Ta’liq, Maulana Muhammad of Aubah (near Herat), an excellent writer ; 
Mauldna B&ri of Herdt; and Mauland Sultan All 8 of Mashhad, who surpasses 


1 The Mcihtubat and the Mir-at 
also mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shaikh 
Mahmud. 

2 According to the Maktiibat and 
several MSS., Sulaimdni. 

8 In the original text, p. 114, I. 5, by 
mistake, Maulana ’Abdulhay and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abu. Sa’id. 

4 Maulana Darwish Muhammad was a 
friend of the famous Amir ’All Slier, the 
vizier of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of 
Khurasan (A. I). 1470 to 1505), and the 
patron of the poet JamL Maulana 
Darwish entered afterwards the service 
of Shall Junaid i Cafawi, king of Persia, 
(A. D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of 
the Maulana may be found in the Maash' 
i Rahhui, p. 751. 

* Khajah Ikhtiyar, the contemporary 
and successful rival of the preceding 
ealigraybist. lie was Private Secretary 
to Sultan Husain Mirza. 

6 This is the title of Muhammad 
A^ghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad—or 

according to the Tabaqat i Akbari, from 

’Arabshahx. He served Humayun as 


Mir Munshi, Mir ’Am and Mir Mali. 
He accompanied Tardi Beg on his 
flight from Dihll, was imprisoned by 
Bairam, and had to go to Mec$a. He 
rejoined Akbar, in A. 11. 968, when 
Bairam had just fallen in disgrace, 
received in the following year the title of 
Ashraf Khan, and served under Mun’im 
Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A. H. 973. In 
Abuliazl’s list of grandees, in the second 
book, Ashraf KMn is quoted as a 
commander of two thousand. Badaoni 
mentions him among the contemporane¬ 
ous poets. Abul Muzalfar, Ashraf Kh&u’s 
son was, A. D. 1596, a commander of five 
hundred. 

7 The Mir-dt mentions a third imme¬ 
diate pupil of Mir All, Mauldna Khajah 
Muhammad , and relates that he put 
Mir All’s name to his own writings, 
without giving offence to his master, 

8 He also was a friend of Amir ’All 
Shdr, and died A. II. 910,during the reign 
of Sultan Husain Mirza, mentioned in the 
fourth note. 
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them all. He imitated the writing of Maulana Azhar, though ho did not learn 
from, him personally. Six of his pupils are well known: Sultd.ii Muhammad 
i Khand&n;A Sultan Muhammad Niir; Mankind ’Alauddin 1 2 * of Herat; 
Mauldnd Zaimiddm (of JpsMpur); Maulana ’Abdi of HfsMp&r ; Muhammad 
Qdsim SMdi SMh, each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. ■ 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligrapliists, 
who aro famous for their skill in Nasta’lfq; as Mauldna Sultan ’AlS, of 
(J%in f Maulana Sultan ’All of Mashhad ; 4 5 Maulana Hijrani f and after 
them the illustrious Mauldnd Mir ’All , 6 the pupil, as it appears, of Mauldnd 
Zainuddin. He brought his art to perfection by imitating the writing of 
Sultftn ’All of Mashhad. The new method which he established, is a proof 
of his genius; he has left many master-pieces. Some one asked him once 
what the difference was between his writing and that of the Mauldnd. He 
said, “I have brought his writing to perfection; but yet, his method has 
a peculiar oharin.” 

In conclusion I may mention:—Shall Mahmud 7 of Nishapur; Mahmud 
Is-h&q; Shamsttddin of Kirmdn; Maulana Jamshed, the riddle-writer; 
Sultan Husain of Khujand; Mauldnd ’Aishi; GrhidsuAdm, the gilder; 
Maulana ’Abdmjqamad ; Mankind Malik ; Mankind ’Abdulkariin ; Mauldnd 
Abdurrahim of Khdrizm; Maulatid Shaikh Muhammad; Mauldnd Shah 
Mahmud i Zarrmqalam (or gold pen); Maulana Muhammad Husain 9 of 
Tabriz; Mauldnd Hasan ’All of Mashhad; Mir Mu’izz of Kdshdn; Mirzd 
Hirdhim of I^fahdn; and several others who have devoted their lives to the 
improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shews much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing; hence the large number of skilful 
caligrapliists. Nasta’liq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
•who, in the shadow of the throne of His Majesty, lias become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Husain 9 of Kashmir. He has been honoured 


1 IIo was called Khanddn, as he was 
always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
Ali Sink, and died A. If. 915. 

2 Jn the Maktubdt, ’Alanddin Muham- 
mad of Herat. 

a He was the instructor of Sultan 
Husain Mlrza’s children, and died A. II. 
914. Qdym is a Persian town, S.E. of 
Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanis¬ 
tan. It is spelt G hay an on our maps. 

4 According to the Maktubdt, Mauld¬ 
in! Sultan ’Ali sh6r .of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

5 A poet and friend of Amir ’Ali Sher. 
He died A. H. 921. 

6 Maulana Mir ’All, a Sayyid of Herdt, 

died A. H. 924. As a poet he is often 


mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son 
of Mh Khusrau of Dibli, and Bairdm 
Khan, Akbar’s Khankhdnan, as a master 
of Dakld poetry. Dak hi, or entering, 
is the skilful use which a poet makes of 
verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 

7 According to the MaMubdt and the 
Mir-dt , Shah Muhammad of Hish&pur. 
Both mention another ealigraphist, Mir 
Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

® He was the teacher of the celebrated 
caligrapliist ’ Imdd , whose biography null 
be found in the Mir-dt. Vide also the 
preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gullstan. 

9 He died A. II. 1020, six years after 
Akbar’s death. 




with the title of Zarr'inqalam , the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
MauMna ’Abdul-’Aziz; his madddt and dmodir 1 shew everywhere a proper 
proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to Mullti Mir 
’Alb Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must mention 
MauMna Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir ’All; Muhammad Amin 
of Mashhad ; Mir Husain i Kulanki ; Maulana ’Abdulhay ; Maulana Dauri 2 ; 
Maulana ’Abdurrahta ; Mir ’Abdullah ; Nizami of Qazvvin ; ’AH Ohaman of 
Kashmir ; Nurullah Clasini Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts : some of the books 
are kept within, and some without the Harem. Each part of the Library 
is subdivided, according to the value of the hooks and the estimation in 
which ; .the sciences are held of which the book! treat. Prose books, poetical 
works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic, 8 are all separately 
placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced people bring 
them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears every hook 
from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, 
His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the number of the 
pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or 
silver, according to the number of leaves read out by them. Among hooks 
of renown, there are few that are not read in Ilis Majesty’s assembly hall; 
and there are no historical facts of the past ages, or curiosities of science, 
or interesting points of philosophy, with which His Majesty, a leader of 
impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not get tired of hearing a book 
over again, but listens to the reading of it with more interest. The AkhMq 
i Na^iri, the Kimiya i Sa’Mat, the Q&busn&mah, the works of Sharaf of 
Munair (vide p. 48), the GnlisMn, the Hadiqah of Hakim Banal, the 
Masnawi of Ma’nawi, the J&m i dam, the Bustan, the SlMhnamah, the 


1 By Madddt, (extensions) caligra¬ 
phists mean letters like y, J , by dawair 
(curvatures), letters like ^ 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal 
intervals ; call the spaces between them 

a, b , c, of which a is the highest. Every 
letter which fills the space b, is called a 
shdshah; 08'J, a, £ , <>. The diacritical 
points are immaterial. Every line above 

b, id called a markiz ; every line below 
b, i. e. in c, a ddman. Thus £ consists 
of a sh&hak and a markiz; ^ of a sho- 
shali and a daman. The knob of a £ , 

or in called Jcallah , head. Thus o 
is a Jtaddah, consisting of a kallah, and 
a daman; so also The con¬ 

sists of a markiz and a daman. 


In Grammar the word markiz means 
the same as shoshah in caligraphy ; thus 
j f \ consist of a markiz, and a shall i 
hammh . 

By ipldh caligraphists mean any addi¬ 
tional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written letter with ini; (Hind, siyahi 
hhamd), or erasing (Hind, chhilna). 

3 His name is Sultan Bdyazid; lie 
was born at Herat. 'David, is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaoni’s list of poets (Yol. 
Ill of the Bibl. Indicia.). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Jidtib ul vmdlc, the 
writer of the empire. His pupil was 
Ivhajah Muhammad Husain, an Ahadi, 
(vide Badaonf, II, p. 394, where for 
Ibrahim, in the Tarikli, read BardMm). 

8 Observe that the Arabic books are 
placed last. 





collected Masnawis of Shaikh Niztoi, the works of Khusrau and MauMud 
Jfcimi, the Diwans of JKMq&ni, Anwari, and several works on History, are 
continually read out to His Majesty. Philologists are constantly engaged 
in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, and Persian books, into other languages. 
Thus a part of the Zich i Jadid i MTrzai (vide IHrd book, Am 1) was translated 
under the superintendence of Amir Fathullah of Shiran (vide p. 33), and 
also the Kishnjoshi, the GangdcLhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi 
(Sanscrit) into Persian, according to the interpretation of the author of this 
book. The MaMbharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has 
likewise been translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence 
of Naqib Khari\ Maulana ’Abdul Qadir of Badaon. 2 and Shaikh Sultan of 
T’hanesar. 3 The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : His 
Majesty calls this ancient history liazmndmak, the book of Wars. The same 


1 Regarding this renowned man, vide 
Abulfazl’s list of Grandees, Ilnd book, 
No. 161. 

2 Mul hi 'Abdul Qadir, poetically styled 
Qddiri, was born A. H , 947 [or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near DibK. He was thus 
two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in 969, was called Shaikh. 
JMuldk Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Beelni of Sarabhal. Abdul Qadir, or 
It ad doin ',m we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned 
and pious men of his age, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third 
volume of his Muntakhab. He excelled 
in Music, History, and Astronomy, and 
was on account of his beautiful voice 
appointed Court Imdm for Wednesdays. 
He bad early been introduced to Akbar 
by dalal Khan Qiirclu. (vide List of 
Grandees, Ilnd book, No. 213). For forty 
years Badaoni lived in company with 
Shaikh Mubarik, and Raizi and Abulfazl, 
the Shaikh’s sons; but there was no sincere 
friendship between them, as Badaoni 
looked upon them as heretics. At the com¬ 
mand of Akbar, he translated the JRmui - 
'i/an (Badaoni II, pp. 336, 366,) from the 
Sanscrit into Persian, receiving for twenty- 
four thousand .s/d/r.H50Ashratly andl0,000 
Tangahs ; and parts of the Mahabharat; 
extracts from the History of Raslnd; and 
the Bahr ul asmar, a work on the Hadis. 
A copy of another of his works, entitled 
JSfajaturrashid may be found among the 
Persian MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. 
His historical work, entitled Muntakhah- 
ut Tawdrikh, is much prized as written 
by an enemy of Akbar, whose character. 


in its grandeur and its failings, is much 
more prominent than in the Akbarndmak, 
or the fabaqdt i AJchavi, or the Maasivi 
Hah im i . It is especially of value for the 
religious views of the emperor, and con¬ 
tains interesting biographies of most 
famous men and poets of Akbars time. 
The History ends with the beginning of 
A. H.1004, or eleven years before Akbar’s 
death, and we may conclude that Badaoni 
died soon after that year. The book was 
kept secret, and according to a statement 
in the Mir-dtuVdlam, it was made public 
during the reign of Jahangir, who 
shewed his displeasure by disbelieving the 
statement of Badaoni’s children that they 
themselves had been unaware of the exis¬ 
tence of the book. The Tuzuk i Jahan¬ 
gir! unfortunately says nothing about 
this circumstance; but Badaoni’s work 
was certainly not known in A. H. 1025, 
the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in 
which the Madsir i liahimt was written, 
whose author complains of the want of a 
history beside the Tabaqat, and the 
Ak bam amah. 

In point of style, Badaoni is much 
inferior to Bakhta war Klian (Mir-dhd 
’Alam) and Muhammad Kazim (the 
Alamgirnamah), hut somewhat superior 
to his friend Mirza Nizamuddm Ahmad 
of Herat, author of the Tabaqdt^ and 
to ’Abdul Hamid of Labor, author of the 
JPddishdhidmah. 

’Abdul Qadir of Badaon must not bo 
confounded with Maulana Qadiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

8 Vide Badaoni III, p. 118; and for 
Hajl Ibrahim, III, p. 139. 
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learned men translated also into Persian the Bamayan, likewise a book of 
ancient Hindustan, which, contains the life of Bam Chandra, hut is full of 
interesting points of Philosophy. Hajl Ibrdhim of Sarliitid translated into 
Persian the Afharkm 1 which, according to the Hindus, is one of the four divine 
books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent works written by 
Indian Mathematicians on Arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, and received a 
Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaikh ’Abdul Faiz i Faizi. 2 
At the command of His Majesty, Mukainmal Khan of Gujrat translated 
into Persian the Tajak, a well known work on Astronomy. The Memoirs a 
of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which may be called a Code of 
practical wisdom, have been translated from Turkish into Persian by Mrrza 


1 “ In this year (A. II. 983, or A. 1). 
1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bha- 
waii> had come from the Dek’lian and 
turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty 
gave me the order to translate the 
A Charban . Several of the religious pre¬ 
cepts of this hook resemble the laws of the 
Islam. As in translating I found many 
difficult passages, which Shaikh Bhawan 
could not interpret either, I reported the 
circumstance to His Majesty, who ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then H&ji Ibrahim, to 
translate it. The latter, though willing, 
did not write anything. Among the 
precepts of the At’harban, there is one 
which says that no man will be saved 
unless lie read a certain passage. This 
passage contains many times the letter 
/, and resembles very much our Ld illah 
illallah. Besides, I found that a 
Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindiis bury 
their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Brahmins in argument; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. 
Let us praise God for his conversion !” 
Baddonl II. p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat 
was not quite a failure. “ For two nights, 
His Majesty himself translated some pas¬ 
sages of the Mahabharat, and told Naqlb 
Khan to write down the general meaning 
in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with Naqlb Khan ; and, after three or 
four months, two of the ei ghteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities—enough to 
confound the eighteen worlds—were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor 
took exception to my translation, and 
called me a Hardmlchur and a turnip - 
eater , as if that was my share of the book. 
Another part was subsequently finished 

14 


by Naqib Khan and Mulla Slidri, and 
another part by Sultan Hajl of T’hanesar; 
then Shaikh Faizi was appointed, who 
wrote two chapters, prose and poetry ; 
then the H/ijl wrote two other parts, 
adding a verbal translation of the parts 
that had been left out. He thus got a 
hundred juz together, closely written, so 
exactly rendered, that even the accidental 
dirt of flies on the original was not left out; 
but he was soon after driven from Court, 
and is now in Bhakkar. Other translators 
and interpreters, however, continue now- 
a-days the fight between Pamiris and the 
Kurils. May God Almighty protect thoso 
that are not engaged in this work, and 
accept their repentance, and hear the 
prayer of pardon of every one who does not 
hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in 
the Islam ; for ‘ He allows men to return 
to Him in repentance!’ This Razmn&mah 
was illuminated, and repeatedly copied ; 
the grandees were ordered to make copies, 
and Abdul Fazl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two juz, &c.” Baddoni II. 
p. 302. A copy of this translation in 
two volumes, containing eighteen Jans 
(ur*) s among the M SS. of the As. Soc. 
of Bengal, No. 1329. One juz 
= sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets. 

2 This work has been printed. Abulfazfs 
words Hindu veil are an allusion to Llla- 
wafcf s sex. 

y Tide Tuzuk i Jaliungin, p. 417. 
The AVaqiat i Timur wore translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shah j ah/i n, 
by Mir Abu Talib i Turbatl. Padshah .- 
ndmah II, p. ‘288, edit. Bibl. Tndica. 
“ Conqueror of the world,” gdti sitd.nl, is 
Baber’s title. Regarding the titles of 
the Mogul Emperors from Babar to 
Bahadur Shah, vide Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal for 1868, Part 1. p. 39. 
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? Abdumihim KMa, the present Kh&n Khanan (Oomniandor-in-Chiof). The 
History of Kashmir, which extonds over the last four thousand years, has 
been translated from Kashmirian into Persian * 1 * * * * * * 8 by Maxil&M Shah Muhammad 
of Shahabad. The Mu'jam ul Bulddn , an excellent work on towns and countries, 
has been translated from A rabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, 
aw MxxlM Ahmad of T’hat’hah,® Q&sim Beg*, kShaikh Mxmawwar, and others. 
Th e Haribam, a book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into 
Persian by Maukma Sheri ( Vide the poetical extracts of the second book). 
By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new 
version of the Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of y Aydr 
Ddnish. a The Original is a master-piece of practical wisdom, but is full of 
rhetorical difficulties; and though N'a^rullah i Mustauff and Maufand 
Husain i Wa’iz had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare 
metaphors and difficult words. The Hindi story of the Love of Nal and 
.Daman, which melts the heart of feeling readers, has been metrically 
translated by my brother Shaikh Faizl i Fayy&zi, in the masnawi metro of 
the LailiMajnun, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal 
Daman,* 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well informed winters to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zonos for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mull 6 Ahmad of That hah, and 
the whole concluded by Ja’far Beg i A'gaf Khan. The introduction is 
composed by me. The work lias the title of TaHJch i Alfi? the History of 
a thousand years. 

1 ** During this year (A. H. 999, or A. 

D. 1590-91,) I received the order from 
His Majesty, to re-write, in an easy style, 
the History of Kashmir, which M villa 
Shfih Muhammad of Shah aba d, a very 
learned man, had translated into Persian. 

I finished this undertaking in two months, 

when my work was pat into the Imperial 

Library, to he read out to His Majesty 
in its turn/’ Badaoni , II. p. 374. 

0 Regarding the tragic end of this 

II heretic/' vide Badaoni II. p. 364, 

Notices regarding the other two men will 

be found in the th ird volume of Badaoni. 

8 For Iydr i Danish. Such abbrevia¬ 
tions are common in titles. 

4 “ Faizi’s Naldaman (for Nal o Da- 
man contains about 4200 verses, and was 
composed, A. H, 1003, in the short space 
of five months. It was presented to 
Akbar with a few aslirafts as nazar. It 


was put among the set of books read at 
Court, and Naqib KMn was appointed 
to read it out to His Majesty, It is,indeed, 
a masnawi, the like of which, for the 
last three hundred years, no poet of 
Hindustan, after Mir Khusrau of DihlC, 
has composed/' Badaoni, II. p. 396. 

5 In A. H. 1000, A. D. 1591-92, the 
belief appears to have been current among 
the Muhammadans that the Islam and 
the world were approaching their end. 
Various men arose, pretending to be 
Imam Mahdi, who is to precede the reap¬ 
pearance of Christ on earth; and even 
Badaoni’s belief got doubtful cm this 
point. Akbar s disciples saw in the com¬ 
mon rumour a happy omen for the pro¬ 
pagation of the Dm iIl&M, The Tdrikh 
i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to 
this idea. 

The copy of the Tdrikh i Alfi in 
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The Art of Fainting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is railed tagwir . His Majesty, from lhs 
earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it every 
eneouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and amusement. 
Hence the art nourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation, 
The works of till painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
Daroghahs and the clerks; he then confers rewards according to excellence 
of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. Much progress was 
made iu the commodities required by painters, and the correct prices of 
such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture of colours lias 
especially been improved. The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown, 
finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, and master-pieces, 
worthy of a BihzMf may be placed at the side of the wonderful works of the 
European painters who have attained world-wide fame. The minuteness 
in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execution, &e., now observed in 
pictures, are incomparable; even inanimate objects look as if they had life. 
More than a hundred painters have become famous masters of the art, 
whilst the number of those who approach perfection, or of those who are 
middling, is very large. This is esiiecially true of the Hindus : 3 their 
pictures surpass our conceptions of things. Eew, indeed, in the whole world 
are found equal to thorn. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ’All of Tabriz. 8 He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of liis introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. KMjah Abduggamad, styled SMrinqalam^ or sweet pen. He comes 
from Shiraz. Though ho had learnt the art before he was made a grandee 4 of 
the Oouft, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful effect of a look of 
His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which is form to that which 
is spirit. From the instruction they received, the Khajah’s pupils became 
masters. 


the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal 
(No. 19,) contains no preface, commences 
with the events subsequent to the death 
of the Prophet (8th June, Go2), and ends 
abruptly with the reign of ’TJmar ibn i 
Abdul Malik (A. H. 99, or A. D. 717-1$). 
The years are reckoned from the death of 
the Prophet, not from the Kijrah. For 
further particulars regarding this book, 
vide Badaoni, II. p. 317. 

1 “ Iiihmd was a famous painter, who 
lived at the Court of Shah Ismail i Mala¬ 


wi of Persia.” Sirdpillughdt. 

3 Compare with AbulfazPs opinion, 
J Elphin&toites History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

3 Better known as a poet under the 
name of Jiiddt. Vide the poetical ex¬ 
tracts of the second book. He illumina¬ 
ted the Story of Amir Hamzah, men¬ 
tioned on the next page. 

4 He was a Chahdrgetdi. Tide *the 
list of grandees, in the second book, 
No. 209. 
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Z, Daswa&t’h. He .is the son of a palkee-bearor. He devoted Km 
whole life to the art, and used, from love to his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the KMjah. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
ago. tTnfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness; he committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces. 

4. BasAwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so, that many critics prefer him to Haswant’li. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame: ICesd, Ltd, 
Mukund, Muslikin, Farrukhthe Qalni&q (Oalmuck), M&dhu, lagan, Mohesh, 
lv ? hemkaran, T&rft, Shiwlah, Haribans, ham. It would take me too long 
to describe tho excellencies of each. My intention is “ to pluck a flower 
from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf.” 

I have to notice that the observing of tho figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 
antidote against the iDoison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting; hut their eyes now see the truth. 
One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had conferred on 
several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: “There are many 
that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for a painter in sketching 
anything that has life, and in devising its limbs; one after the other, must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.” 

The number of master-pieces of painting increased with the encourage¬ 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than one 
thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingizndmali, the 
Zafarn&mah,* this book, the Eazmiktmah, the RamSyan, the Nal Daman, 
tho ‘Kalilah Damnali, the >Ayar Danish, &c., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the likenesses 


1 Mentioned in the Maieir i MMnii 
(p.<T53) as in the service of AbdurraMm 
Khan Khanan, Akbars Commander-in* 
Chief. 


3 A History of the House of Timur, 
by Shurafuddin of Yazd (died 1446). 
Vide Morley’s Catalogue of Historical 
MSB., p. 94. 





taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense allium Was thus 
formed : thoso that have passed away, have received a new life, and those 
who are still alive, have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansahdnrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1200 to 600 dams. 


Am 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the Household, the efficiency of the Army, and the 
welfare of the country, are intimately connected with the state of tliis 
department; hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks 
sorutiniringly into its working order. He introduces all sorts of new 
methods, and studies their applicahility to practical purposes. T hits a 
plated armour was brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target; hut 
no bullet was so powerful as to make' an impression on it. A sufficient 
number of such armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. 
His Majesty also looks into the prices of such as are sold in the baz&ra. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords, [khdqah swords) one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it 
till its turn eomos again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness: they 
are called Mai swords. When the number of khdgak swords (in consequence 
of presents, &e.)has decreased to twelve, they supply now' ones from the Mai 
swords. • There are also twelve Yakband't (?J\ the turn of every one of 
which recurs after one week. OiJdmdhars and tiThapwahs, there are forty of 
each. Their turn recurs every week; and each lias thirty kotals, from 
which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, eight knives, twenty 
spears and barohlm are required monthly. Of eighty-six MMhadi hows, 

B baddyan hows, and twenty-four others, are returned monthly- 3 

In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bur i ’Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and othor Mansabdiirs and Ahadis, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on then shoulders, i. e., every four of them carry four 

1 I doubt the correctness of the trails- 2 The text has an unintelligible son- 

lation. Tho word yakbandi is not in the tence. 

Dictionaries. 
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quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields; and besides, they take up 
lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piydzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, 
pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qifdrs* of camels 
and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness; and on travels, 
they use Bactrian camels, &c., for that purpose. At Court receptions the 
Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur } ready for any service ; 
and on the march, they follow behind it, with the exception of a few who 
are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
naqqarahs, flags, the kaukabahs, and other Imperial insignia, accompany the 
Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, assisted by the Mir- 
bakhslns. In hunting expeditions several swift runners are in attendance, 
and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 

1. Swords (slightly bent),. ^ It. to 15 Muhurs. 

2. K’hdndah (straight swords),. 1 to 10 B. 

3. Chipti ’Atj^ (a sword in a walking stick), 2 to 20 It. 

V 4- Jamd’har (a broad dagger),. } It. to 2-J M. 

5. Khanjar,. -J to 5 li. 

6. IChapwah,. J II to M. 

7. Jam K’hak,. £ M. to 1$ M. 

8. B&nk, . .... £ R. to 1 M. 

9. Jhanbwah, . % II. to 1 M. 

10. Katarah, . £ It. to 1 M. 

11. Narsink Mot’ll, . -J H. to 2 M. 

12. Kaman (bows). £ B. to 3 M. 

13. Taklish Karn&n, . 1 to 4 R. 

14. NAwak,. £ B. to 1 Jf. 

15- Arrows, per bundle ,. £ to 30 It. 

16. Quivers, ..... £ 72. to 2 M. 

17. I)adi,. £ to 5 It. 

18. TirbarrMr (Arrow drawers), 3 . I to 2£ d. 

19. Paik&nkfish (Do.), . -J to 3 J®. 

20. Naizah (a lance),. If 11. to 6 M. 

21. Barchhah,.. £ It. to 2 M. 

22. Sdnlc,. £ to li It. 


1 Five camels are called a altar , in 
Hind, qatar. A string of some length is 
tied to the tail of the front camel and is 
drawn through the nose holes of the next 
behind it, and so on. Young camels are 


put on the backs of their mo them. 

3 If this* spelling be correct, it is the 
same as the next (No. 19) ; but it may 
be Ur i pardar , an arrow with a feather 
at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 
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28. 

24. 

25. 

26 . 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 

31. 

32. 

33 . 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
15; 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 


Saint’hi,.... 

>S61arah,... 

Gurz (a war club,) .. 

Shashpar (do.), . 

Kestan (?y . 

Tabar (a war axe),. 

Piyazi (a club), . 

Zaghnol (a pointed axe). 

Chakar-Basolah,. 

Tabar zdghnol,....;., . 

Tarangalah,. 

Kard (a knife)... 

Gupti Mrd, . 

CJamcbi kftrd, .. 

Oh&qu (a clasp knife).. . . 

Kafli&n i Gtirohah (bullet bow). 

Kamt/hah,. 

Tufak. i dah&n (a tube ; Germ. Blaserobr) 

PusbtkMr, 1 2 . . . . 

Shaqtawez, 3 . 

GirilikusM, . 

Khar i Mahi,. 

Gobhaii (a sling). 

Gtajtag,.. 

Sipar (a shield), . 

Dhal,. 

K’herah, .... 

Pahri, . 

TTd&nah, . 

Bubulghah, ... 

Iv’hog’hi, . 

Zirih Kulah,. 

G’hug’huwah, . 

Jaibah, 4 . .. 


i to 1 E . 

40 d. to £ E. 

£ to 5 E. 

£ E. to 3 M. 

1 to 3 E. 

1 E. to 2 M. 
i to 5 E. 

$ E. to 1 M. 

1 to 6 E. 

I to 4 E. 
i to 2 E . 

2d. to 1 M. 

3 E. to 1-i M. 

1 to 8 £ R. 

2 d. to d E. 
2d, to 1 E, 

5 d. to 3 E. 

10 d. to | E. 

2 d. to 2 E. 

2 d. to 1 E. 

1 d. to i E. 

1 to 5 E . 

1£ d. to i E. 

1 to 5 E. 

1 to 50 E. 
i E. to 4 M. 

1 E. to 4 M ; 

1 E. to 1 M. 
i to 5 E. 

E. to 3-J- AT. 
1 to 4 E. 

1 to 5 E. 

1 E. to 2 M. 
20 E . 30 M. 


1 Tliis name is doubtful. The MSS. 
give all sorts of spellings. Vide my 
Text edition, p. 121,1.1. The Dictionaries 
give no information. 

2 Yide Journal As. Society, Bengal, for 

1868, p. 61. 

8 A weapon resembling the following. 
The word Shaptdivdz, or more correctly 
shastdwdZj means a thine/ by which you 


can hoolc anything . In Voders’ Persian 
Dicty. II. p. 426, h, read biz for pantr (/). 

4 This word is used in a general sense, 
an armour. It is either Turkish , or a 
corruption of the Arab, jubbah. The 
form jaibd is occasionally met with •; but 
jabah, as given by Vullers I, p. 508 4., 
is wrong, and against the metre of his 
quotation. 
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57. Zirili,. 1-| 11. to 100 M. 

58. Bagtar, .... 4 R. to 12 if. 

59. Joshan, . 4 R. to 9 M. 

50. Clifir A'mab, . 2 It. to 7 AT. 

61. Kot’W, . 5 ,Bto8 M. 

62. yfidiqi, . 3 R. to 8 M. 

63. Angirk’hah, . If It. to 5 M. 

64. Ehaujii, . 8 M. to 4 M. 

65. CliilxralLzii-ili. i Aham, . 11 11. to 1 M. 

66. Salbqaba, . 5 R. to 8 M. 

67. Chihilqacl, . 5 to 25 JR. 

68. Dastwfinah,. If It. to 2 M. 

69 - KSk, 1 . 1 B. to 10 ilf. 

7(). Kant’hah sobb.fi, a . 1 to 10 JR. 

71. Mozah i A'hani. f to 10 It. 

72. Kajem, . 50 to 300 It. 

73. Artak (the quilt) i Kajem, . 4 It. to 7 M. 

74. Qashqah,. 1 B. to M. 

75. Garclam,* . 1 B. to 1 M. 

76. Matchlocks,. f It. to 1 M. 

77. Ban (rockets),.. 2f to 4 It. 


<SL 


atn 36. 


ON GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for protecting tlio august edifice of the 
state; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
oJ. T urkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
o.t securing the government than this. There are now-a-days guns made 
of such a size that the hall weighs 12 quins; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daroghaks and 
clever clerks are appointed, to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions, which havo astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, oil marches, can easily be taken to 


According to some MSS. rdc/. 

2 The figure represents a long spear; 
but the etymology, as also its position in 
the list of weapons, shows that it must be 
a part of the armour, a neck-piece. 


8 A round shield-like plate of iron 
attached to the neck of the horse and 
hanging down so as to protect the chest 
of the animal. 
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pieces, and properly put again together when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, lie made another 
hind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant; such guns 
have the name of Gajndh . Guns which a single man may carry, are called 
Narndh. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Subah has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gajndls and Narndh, 

Amirs and Ahadis are on stall employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 


ATN 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, &c. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a markman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong, that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. Formerly 
*they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they made them 
with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining the 
.flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from foresight, on one edge 
open; but numerous accidents were the result, especially in the former kind. 
His Majesty has invented an excellent method of construction. They flatten 
iron, and twist it round obliquely inform of a roll, so* that the folds get longer 
at every twist; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but so as to allow 
them to lie one over the other, and heat them gradually in the fire. They also 
take cylindrical pieces of iron, and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. 
Three or four of such pieces make one gun; or, in the case of smaller 
ones, two. Guns are often made of a length of two yards; those of a 
smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of 
Damdnak The gunstocks are differently made. From the practical 
knowledge of Ilis Majesty, guns are now made in such a manner that they 
can be fired off, without a match, by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets 
are also made, so as to cut like a sword. Through the assistance of the 
inventive genius of His Majesty, there are now many masters to be found 
among gunmakers ; e. y., Ustad Kabfr, and Husain. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half dl its volume. 


15 
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When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bot¬ 
tom piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length., b oth being expressed in numerals. A barrel time far finished, is called 
[)atd. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and delivered, 

in proper order, at the Harem, to which place they are also brought for. 1 

At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and the order is given for 
tho transverse section of the matchlock. For long guns the weight of a ball 
does not exceed twenty-five Unks, and for smaller ones, fifteen. But balls 
of the former weight no one but His Majesty 2 would dare to fire. When 
the barrels are polished, they are again sent to the Harem, and preserved 
in proper order* They are afterwards taken out, and closed by the order 
of His Majesty with a transverse bottom piece. Having been put to an old 
stock, they are filled to one-third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. 
If no lard,wish 3 takes place, end the trial is satisfactory, they take the 
barrels again to .His Majesty, who gives the order to finish tho mouth piece 
of the barrel. After this the gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected 
to a trial. If the hall issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and 
straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence 
of His Majesty, handed over to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel 
in various ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the Harem. The 
wood and the shape of the stock are then determined on. Several things 
aro marked on every matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the 
manufactured iron, the former marks being now removed; the place 
where tho iron is taken from; the workman ; the place where the gun is 
made; the date; its number. Sometimes without reference to a proper 
order, one of the unfinished barrels is selected, and completod at His 
Majesty’s command. It is then entered in another place ; the transverse 
bottom piece is fixed ; and the order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, 
tho pargazd fyc. As soon as all these things have been completed, a new 
trial is ordered; aucl when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver 
it a third time at the Harem. In this state the gun is called sddah (plain). 
Fivo bullets are sent along with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner 
above described, returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour 
of the barrel and the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour 
is selected for tho stock. Guns also differ in the quantity of inlaid gold 


1 The tejet has an unintelligible word; 

he variances lectiones are marked on 
>. 125 of my text edition, Noto (13). 
Phe Ban'iras MS. has The word 

ppears to he a foreign term. 

2 Akbar was remarkable for bodily 

fcrength. Vide Tuzuk i Jahangir!, p, 16. 


8 Tardwish means a trickling; the 
particular meaning which it here has, is 
unclear and not given in tho Dictionaries. 

4 JPargaz , or iPnrgaz, may mean the 
groove into which the ramrod is put, or 
the ramrod itself. The word is not in the 
Diets., and appears to be unknown at tho 
present day. 





and enamel; the colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed 
is called, rang in (coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with 
live bullets; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last 
ball. When ten of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the 
mouth of the barrel and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent 
for trial into the Harem, and whenever ten are quite complete, they 
are handed over to the slaves. 


A'lN 38. 

THE MANNEE OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments, 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. The plate 
will best shew what sort of a machine it is. 


Am 39 , 

THE BANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial Arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented , 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short; and these are again subdivided 
into Mah (plain), rangin, (coloured), and Jcoftkdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out, of several thousand guns, one hundred and five as 
Ichdqah, i. e,, for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve months ; 
each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. Secondly, 
thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and another is 
brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every day. Fourthly , 
thirty-one hot ah. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of 
the former guns have been given away, lotah are brought, to supply their 
places. The order of precedence is as follows: the guns for the month ; 
the week; days; kotals; plain; coloured; koftkar, not handed over to 
the slaves; koftkftr, handed over to the slaves; long ones, selected from 
peshlash presents, or from such as were bought; Dam&nah, selected from 
peshlcash, or from bought ones ; such as have been chosen from selections 
of both. The one hundred and five lhdc ( ah guns are divided into seven 
parts ; every fifteen form a hishk, or guard, and are alw^mkept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays, two are taken from the first; four from the second; 
five from the third ; four from the fourth. This order is also followed on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two are again taken 
from the first, and four from the second; four from the third; five from 







the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from tho first; five from tho second; 
four from the third; five from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In 
order to supply the places ol such khdgak guns as have been given away, five 
other classes have been determined on * half kotals, fourteen; quarter kotals, 
seven ; one-eighth kotals, four; one-sixteenth kotals, two; one-thirty second 
kotals, one. When kotal guns are given away, they bring half kotals; 
similarly,the place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the next; and tho 
place of the last is supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the Harem. Their 
order is as follows. On tho first day of every solar* month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the Harem, ono of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, tho days, the kotals, tho plain ones, the coloured onos, the 
koftkdr not in charge of the slaves, the koftkar in their charge, tho selected 
long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected ones. On the 
second day only the guns of the months (». e., ton) are handed over in the 
same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the Harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning; and when each gun has been used four times, it 
is sent away and replaced by a new ono of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new mouth, they are plaeod last, and the 
guns for tile eurront month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun, which has tho name of Smgrdm, one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty s private guns, and is used during the Fwwurdln month of the 
present era. 


AIN 40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEAKERS. 

The pay of a Mirdahah 1 is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 cl., 270 d., 260 d. 
The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again subdivided into 
tlireo classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d. t 230 d. Second grade, 220 d., 210 d., 
200 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180., d., 170 d. Fourth grade, 160 d., 150 d., 
140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


1 A man placed over ten . The rank 
of: the Mirdahah appears to have been 
the only non-commissioned rank in tho 
Mogul Annies. The lowest commissioned 
rank was that of a Dahbdshi, which word, 
though oi the same etymological meaning. 


differs in usage, and signifies a man in 
command of ten. The rank of a Dahba- 
shi was the lowest Mansabdar rank (vide 
tho second book). Mirdahah is also 
used in the sense of a servant who looks 
after ten horses. 







Am 4i* 

THE IMPEBIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

Tills wonderful animal is in bulk and strength, like a mountain ; and iu 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 
and to the success of a conqueror; and is of the greatest use for tho army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horse ; and they believe, that when guided by a few bold men 
armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity; he never will tight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body, when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during tho rutting season, 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement, a 
small elephant came in his way : he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during tbe rutting season, in order to have his own way, few - 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie a 
rope round his foot. Female elephants, when mourning the loss of a young 
one, will often abstain from food and drink; they sometimes even die from 
grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with music ; 
he will move bis limbs, to keep time, and exhibit liis skill in various ways. 
He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and will 
learn to pick up things that have been dropped, and hand them over to tho 
keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this they hide 
in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when they are 
alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of 
wojnan . The tongue is round like that of a parrot. Tho testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of‘their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, without 
its having undergone any change. 
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Tho price of an elephant varies from a lak 1 2 to one hundred rupees ; 
elephants worth five thousand, and. ten thousand rupees, are pretty common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. JBhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and. is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which, they call in Hindi Gaj manik * Many properties are 
ascribed tp it. 2. Mand. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Miry. It has a 
whitish skin, with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir . It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened, when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds aro % formed others of different 
names and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold: 
white, black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the 
dispositions assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, 
raj love of sensual enjoyment, and tam irascibility,* which shall be further 
explained below, 8 elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in 
which sat predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat 
moderately, aro very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, 
and live to a very old age. Secondly , such in whose disposition raj prevails. 
They are savage looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly , such as are full of tam. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen 4 * * * lunar months, 
For three months the fluida gmninalia intermix in the womb of the female ; 
when agitated, the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the fifth, montlj 
the fluida settle, and get gelatinous. In the seventh .month, they get more 
solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. In the eleventh, the 
outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the veins, bones, hoofs, and 


1 During the reigns of Akbar’s succes¬ 
sor, the price of a well trained war elephant 
rose much higher. Vide Tuznk i Jahan¬ 
gir!, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahan, 
the first white elephant was brought 
from Pegu, Pddishdhnamah . I. p. 237. 

2 This excrescence is also called Gr(ij- 
moti , or elephants pearl. Forbes has, 
aso Ghajmanih, and tlio Dalil i Sdti , 

m wati?). 

* 3 In the fourth book of this work. 

4 The time is differently given. The 

emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs 

(p. 130):—During this month, a female 

elephant, in my stables gave birth before 

my own eyes. I had often expressed the 


wish to have the time of gestation of the 
female elephant correctly determined. It 
is now certain that a female birth takes 
place after sixteen, and a male birth after 
nineteen months [the emperor means 
evidently solar months] ; and the process 
is different from what it is with man, the 
foetus being born with'the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers 
the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young 
one sinks down every moment trying to 
reach the teats,of the mother/’ Vide 
Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on* the same 
subject, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 




hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth month, the genitalia become 
distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the process of quickening commences. 
If the female, during gestation, gets stronger, the foetus is sure to be a 
male ; but if she gets weak, it is the sign of a female. During the sixteenth 
month, the formation becomes still more perfect, and the life of the foetus 
becomes quite distinct. In the seventeenth month, there is every chance 1 of 
a premature birth, on account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, 
till, in the eighteenth month, the young one is born. 

According to others, the sperm gets solid in the first month ; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue, are formed in the second; in the 
third month, the limbs make their appearance ,* in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets sfrong; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage; during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh months, the foetus grows, and is born during the twelfth. It 
will be a male young one, if the greater part of the sperm came from the male ; 
and it will be a female young one, if the reverse is the case. If the sperm of 
both the male and female is equal in quantify, the young one will be a herm¬ 
aphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; the female towards 
the left; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants . have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period, they look startled, sprinkle 
themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and go rarely 
away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, bend their 
heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot bear to see 
another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female shews aversion 
to intercourse with the male, and must be forced to copulate, when other 
female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it unlucky ; 
by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior class of ele¬ 
phants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of men. A female 
elephant has generally one young one, hut sometimes two. For live years the 
young ones'content themselves with the milk of the mother; after that period 
they commence to eat herbs. In this state they are called bdl. When ten 
years old, they are named put; when twenty years old, billed; when thirty 
years old, halbah . In fact the animal changes appearance every year, and then 
gets a new name. When sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. Tlie 4 
skull then looks like two halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like, winnowing 


1 The worth of the text are ambiguous. I month, the effort of the foetus to move 
They may also mean : In the seventeenth | causes the female to sink down. 
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fans . 1 'White eyes mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a 
sign of excellence. The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. 
The trunk .is the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground * 
With it, it takes up the food and puts it into the mouth; similarly, it sucks up 
water with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and two 
are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, shining, 
very strong, white, or sometimes reddish, and straight, the end slightly bent 
upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view to usefulness as 
also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tasks, which grow again. With 
some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually; with others alter two or 
throe years ; but they do not like to cut them when an elephant is ten and eighty 
years old. An elephant is perfect when it is eight dad high, nine dast long, 
and ten dast round the belly, and along the back. Again, nine limbs ought; 
to touch the ground, namely, the fore feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, 
the penis, the tail. White spots on the forehead are considered lucky, 
whilst a thick neck is looked upon as a sign of beauty. Long hairs 
on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, somo in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift, up with their trunks a horse and and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they me hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand; in this state he gets the name of Tafti or JSarkarL When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts be¬ 
tween the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Smg&dhdl ; and when 
the fluid trickles from all three places, Tedjor. When hot, elephants 
get attached to particular living creatines, as men, or horses; hut some 
elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

The JBhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio; the Mmd in spring • the Mirg 
in Capricorn and Sagittarius; the Mir in any season. Elephant drivers 


* Ghdllah qfsh&n. This word, though 
common, is not in our dictionaries. It 
is a flat piece of wicker work, from one 
to two feet square. Three sides of the 
square are slightly bent upwards. They 
put grain on it, and seizing the instru¬ 


ment with both hands, they throw up the 
grain, till the husks, stones, and all other 
refuse, collect near the side which is not 
bent upwards, when the refuse is removed 
with the hand. Wo use sieves for such 
purposes. 





liavo a drug which causes an artificial heat; but it often endangers the life 
of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants just as 
fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such an effect. 
Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmuktah ; he gets brisk, as soon as he hears 
the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above mentioned discharge. 
This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance, when elephants have 
readied the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, at an age of twenty- 
five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of the Imperial 
elephants have continued for five years iu an uninterrupted alacrity. But it 
is mostly male elephants that get hot. They then commence to throw up 
earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, and daub themselves 
all over with dirt. When hot, they are very irritable, and yawn a great 
deal, though they sleep but little. At last, they even discontinue eating, and 
dislike the foot-chain ; they try to get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hanti, gaj f 
pit, hat?hi) &e. Under the hands of an experienced keeper, it will much 
improve, so that its value, in a short time, may rise from one hundred to ten 
thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airuwata , in the East; 2. 
Pundarika, South-east; 3. JBdmm, South; 4. Kumada, South-west; 5. Anjan , 
West; (i, Puhpadanta , North-west; 7. S&Makhfam, North ; 8. Supratika, 
North-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations in their names, 
and address them in worship. They also think that every elephant in the 
world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of a white skin 
and white hairs are related to the first; elephants with, a large head, and 
long hairs, of a, fierce and bold temper, and eyelids far apart, -belong to the 
second ; such as are ,... *, good looking, black, and high in the back, are the 
offspring of the third; if tall, ungovernable, quick in understanding, short- 
haired, and with red and black eyes, they come from the fourth; if bright 
black, with one tusk longer than the other, with a white breast and belly, 
and long and thick fore-foot, from the fifth; if fearful, with prominent 
veins, with a short hump and ears, and a long trunk, from the sixth; if 
thin-bellied, rcd-eyefl, and with a long trunk, from the seventh; and if of a 
combination of the preceding seven qualities, from the eighth. 


1 The MSS. have an unintelligible j the correct reading, 
word. Perhaps khushsanj, graceful, is | 

16 
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The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes. 1. Ele¬ 
phants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand looking, 
do not run away from the battle-held, dislike meat, and prefer clean food at pro¬ 
per times, are said to be Dew mimj (of a divine temper). 2. Such as possess 
all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in learning, moving about 
the head, oars, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the tail, and do no one harm, 
except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba mizaj (angelic). 3. If 
irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, they are Barhaman mizaj 
(of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very strong, in good condition, 
fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have the temper of a Ji/ietri, or 
warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, anol forgetful, self-willed in 
their own work, and neglectful in that of their master, fond of unclean food, 
and spiteful towards other elephants, are Sudra mizaj. 6. Elephants which 
remain hot for a long time, and are fond of playing tricks, or destructive, 
and lose the way, have the temper of a serpent. 7. Such as squint, and 
are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have the temper of a Piskdcha 
(spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and do men harm, and are 
fond of running about at night, have the qualities of a Bdchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also, many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their causes 
and proper remedies. 

Elephants are chiefly found in the Snbah of A'grah, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narwar 1 , as far as Barar; in the Subak of Ilahabas (Allahabad), 
in the confines of Pattah (?), and G’liordg’hat, and Batanpur, Nandanpdr, 
Bargaclih, and Bustar; and in the Sub all of Malwah, near Handiyah, 
Uchliod, Ohanderi, Santwas, Bijagarli, B6ism, Hoshangab&d, Gadh, Ilaryd- 
gatlh; in the Sub ah of Bak&r, in the neighbourhood of Baht&s and Char 
K’hand; and in the Subali of Bengal, in Orissa, and Satganw (Hugli). The 
elephants of Pattah (?) are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn. They vary in number } 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are very 
cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and break down 


1 Bar war, where Abul Fazl was subse¬ 
quently murdered at tho instigation of 
PrinceSallm (Jah&ngvr),Long. 77°58,Lat. 
25° 39'; G’horde/licit, near Dinagepore, 
Long. 89° 17', Lat. 25° 12'; liatunpur 
(Abul Fazl evidently means tire one south¬ 
east of Sargachh) Long. 82°, Lat. 22° 14'; 
jSargachh, Long. 83° 8', Lat. 23° S'; 
Bustar, Long. 81° 58', Lat. 19° 13'. The 
towns from Handiyah to Haryagaflh lie 
all between Long.75° and 79°, and Lat.21° 


and 24° (Gwdliar). For pcMod{^^\) 
the third hook has Xfnchhod 
The Fort of llahtas, the scene of Bher 
Shah’s first exploit, lies Long. 84°, Lat. 
24° 38'. The name JPattah (Au) 
doubtful, each MS. having a different 
reading. 

Wild elephants have now-a-days dis¬ 
appeared in nearly all the places mentioned 
by AbulfazL 
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a wliole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of pleasure, or for 
food and drink, they often travel over great distances. On the journey one 
runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel; a young female is generally 
selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep, they send out to tho, 
four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female elephants, which 
relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for throe or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them over 
their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they are 
sick or in labour pains, and crowd round about them. When some of them 
get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull down the 
elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare, they hide 
themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the young one is, 
set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death. Sometimes its mother 
slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have heard the 
following story from His Majesty.—“ Once a wild young one had fallen into 
a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out immediately, 
and left it; but when we came next morning near tho place, we saw that 
some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and grass, and thus 
pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female elephant played us a trick. 
She feigned to bo dead. We passed her, and went onwards ; but when at 
night we returned, we saw no trace left of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables, named Aydz. For 
some reason, it had got offonded with the driver, and was for ever watch¬ 
ing for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, seized 
him by his hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants; in some cases it is difficult to believe thorn. 

Kings have always she wn a great predilection for this animal, and done 
©very thing in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of law¬ 
lessness j and unprincipled evildoers, with tho help of this animal, carry on 
their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never succeeded in 
suppressing tho rebellious, and were thus disappointed in their best intentions. 
But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other important matters, has 
been aide, through God’s assistance and his numerous elephants, to check 
those low -but haughty men ; he teaches them to desiro submission, and 
bestows upon them, by wise laws, the blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which ho 
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put in charge of honest Daroghahs. Certain elephants were also declared 
hhdgah, i. e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


AIN 42. 

THE GLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a seven-fold division, based upon experience; 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2. Shergir (tiger-seizing); 3. Sddah (plain) ; 4. Manjholah 
(middlemost); 5. Karha; 6. P'handurJciya; 7. MokaL The first class 
comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat which renders 
the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise young ones, which 
once or twice have given signs of perfection, and exhibit an uninterrupted 
alacrity. The third class comprehends Useful elephants, which are nearly as 
good as the preceding. The fourth class contains elephants of a somewhat 
inferior value. Those of the fifth class are younger than those of the fourth. 
The elephants of the sixth class are smaller than those of the fifth. The last 
class contains all young ones still unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


ATN 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But when 
His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil/ commenced to ear© for the happiness 
of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired to, and wise regulations 
were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get daily 2 mam 
24 ser8 ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 *.; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 2. .Shergirs. Large 
ones, 2 m. 9 6*.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s.; small ones, 1 m. 39 s. 
3. Sddahs. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 29 s.; small ones, 
1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholahs. Large ones, 1 m. 22 6*.; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 
20 s .; small ones, 1 m. 18 s. 5. Karlias. Large ones, 1 m. 14 s. ; middle- 
sized ones, small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 6. Fhandurlciyas. Largo ones, 1 m. ; 

middle-sized ones, 36 s.; small ones, 32 s. 7. Mo/cals. Large ones, 20 ; 

middle-sized ones, 24s; third class, 22 s.; fourth class, 20 s.; fifth class, 


1 The same phrase as on p. 13,1. 12. 
It refers to the year 1560, when Bairikn 


fell in disgrace, and Akbar assumed the 
reins of the government. 








18 s. ; sixth class, 16 s. ; seventh class, 14 *.; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 
10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, Mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 14 s. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, 1 m. 6*. ; small, bn. 2s. 3. Small 

ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s.; small, 27 s. ; still smaller, 22 s. 4. Mokals. 
First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; -fourth, 16 ».; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 
12 ; seventh, 10s.; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


ATN 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half 1 servants for each, viz., 
first, a Mahawat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its movements. 
He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and thus contribute 
to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month; but if the elephant bo 
k’hutahar, i. e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the driver, ho gets 
220 d. Secondly, a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump of the elephant, and 
assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the animal; hut ho often 
performs the duties of the Mahawat. His monthly pay is 110 d. Thirdly, 
the Met’h, of whom there are three and one-half, or only three in case of 
small elephants. A met’h fetches fodder, and 'assists in caparisoning tlio 
elephant. Met’hs of all classes get on the march four- dams daily, and at other 
times, three and a half. 

2. For every Sherg'ir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahawat, at 180 d .; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d .; and three Met’hs as before. 

3. For every Sudah, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahawat, 
at 160 d., a Bhoi at 90 d.; and two and a half Met’hs. 

4. For every Manjholah, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahawat, at 
140 d .; a Bhoi, at 80 d .; and two Met’hs. 

6. For every Karim, there are three and a half servants; viz., a Mahawat 
at 120 (L, a Bhoi at 70 d. ; and one and a half Met’lis. 

6. For every F’handurkiya, there are two servants; viz., a Mahawat, at 
100 d., and a Met’h. 

7. For every Mokal, there are likewise two servants; viz., a Mahawat, 
at 50 <l., and a Met’h. 


1 1. e., either eleven servants for two | elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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Female Elephants . 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a MaMwat 

at 100 d ; a Bhoi, at 60 d., two Met’hs. 2. Middle sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a MaMwat, at 80 d. ; a Bhoi, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Met’hs. 3. Small ones have two; viz., a MaMwat, at 60 d.; and 
a Mot’ll. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz. a MaMwat, at 60 d., and a 
Met’h. 

The Faujdar. 

His Majesty has aj^pointed a Superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty, elephants. Such a troop is called a Jmlqah ; the superin¬ 
tendent is called Faujdar. His business is to look after the condition, and 
the training of the elephants; he teaches them to be bold, and to stand 
firm at the sight of fire, and at the noise of artillery ; and he is responsible 
for their behaviour in these respects. When a Faujdar is raised to the 
dignity of a Cadi (a commander of one hundred), or higher, he has twenty- 
five elephants assigned to himself', the other Faujclars, as Bistis (commanders 
of twenty) and Jbahbdshis (commanders of ten) being under his orders. The 
same order is followed from the BahbdsUs up to the Hazdris (commanders of 
one thousand). The pay of officers above the (padi ™ different. Some Fauj- 
dars have been raised to the dignity of grandees of the court. A ^Jadi marks 
two horses. A BUii of the first grade has 30 ‘Rupees per mensem; second 
grade, 25 It; third grade, 20 R. A DahMshf of the first grade has twenty 
R, ; second grade, 16 R .; third grade, 12 R. Bistis and BahMsbis mark one 
horse, and belong to the Ahadis. Such Faujdars as have thirty or twenty- 
five elephants assigned to themselves, have to pay the wages of the Maha- 
wat and of one Bhoi of that elephant, which they select for their own use ; 
but such as have twenty or ten, only pay for a MaMwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several halqahs in charge of every grandee, and required him 
to look after them. The fodder also .is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure, 
and secs that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (Ain 78). 


ATN 45. 

THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dharnah is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end of 
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the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind log of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this chain 
to th© forefoot j hut as this is injurious for tho chest of the elephant, His 
Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The A'ndh is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to ho discontinued, 

3. The Bcri is a chain for fastening both liindfeet. 

4. The 1Inland is a fetter for the liindfeet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows tho elephant, to walk, hut ptov uts him from running. 

5. The Gaddh herl resembles the A'udft, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Zoh langwr is a long chain, suitable for an elephant.- One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain twists 
round his leg, a.ud the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that 
it necessarily stops, This useful invention, which has saved many lives, and 
protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The Gharkhi is a piece of hollowed bamboo, half a yard and two 
tassiijes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews, and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzeo wrapt in paper, is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of tho bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight-with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a hold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before tho 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people bad much 
trouble, as it seldom had tho desired effect, His Majesty invented the present 
mothod, which was hailed by all. 

8. AndhiydH, i. e., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
UjyAll, i. e., light, is a piece of canvass above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, &c., and tied with two ends to the Kildwah 
(,ride next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bods attached 
to the ends of the canvass, to keep it better down. Tliis completed the 
arrangement* 

9. The Kildwah 1 consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 


1 This should bo Ktildwuh » Abuliazl 
spells the word wrong ; vide my Text 


edition, p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if 
Abulfazl had mistaken this .Persian word 
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yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without however being 
interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers broad. 
A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where the 
throat of the elephant is: the elephant driver rests his foot in it, and thus 
sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kalawah, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dult'hl is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a stick. This 
they tie over the kaMwah, to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kalawah, and prick the elephant’s ears with it, in 
Order to make the animal wild, or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied, it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other trap¬ 
pings to it. 

13. The Gadehhy is a cushion put on the back of the elephant, below 
the dult’hi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Gudmtt is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, which 
it prevents from getting injured by the dult’hi. It is also ornamental. 

15. The Fichwah is a belt made of ropes, and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the JBhoi, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The (Jhaurdsi consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 
broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pifkaclih is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s sides. 
Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great beauty and 
grandeur. 

18 . Largo chains . They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kalawah, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

! 19. Qupts (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it, to the kalawah, to which both are attached. 


for a Hindi term ; else, why should he 
have any spelling at all. In Tubers’ 
Persian Dictionary, II, p. 862 6, read 


khait for Ichat, and ha tanul for his 
emendation (?) tab gin. 
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Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and tied 
to the kalawah; and helow, crossways, there are four iron spikes ending in a 
carve, and adorned with knobs. The Qutus are attached here. At their 
lower end, there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, four other 
chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, end in a knob, 
whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this knob again three 
chains are attached, two of which are tied round about the trunk, the middle 
one hanging down. Qufds and daggers are attached to the former knobs, but 
the latter lies over the forehead. All this is partly for ornament, partly to 
frighten other animals. 

21. The Tati liar is like an armour, and is made of steel; there are sepa¬ 
rate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdk 'har. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvass, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

y' 23. The Meffh dambar is an awning, to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The llanpiyala is a fillet for the forehead, made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from, the hem of which nice ribbons and qufds hang down. 

25. The GaleVt consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The P&i ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdfh . 1 It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

28. The Gad is a spear winch has two prongs, instead of an iron point. 
The Bhoi makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdivat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jkmda, or dag, is hung round with Qufds ) like a toghti It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of elephants. 

For each Mast and Shergir and Sddah, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 8j dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 


1 I. e., an elephant-rein. His Majesty 
had reason to change the name Anhus> 
u which sounds offensive to a Persian ear/’ 
lias/ML 


Hence the Persians pronounce it 
anguzh. 

a Togh is the same as toq. Vide Am 
19, p. 50. 
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Eor Mmfholah and Karka elephants, four of the first; three of the second; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For FhandurMt/m , and Mokak, and female 
elephants, three of the first; two of the second ; four of the third. 
*lhe saddle cloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round, 
about; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man °* grain, the halqah dar is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, &c., at 
2 d. per ser; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also, 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwah of the elephant on which the 
Faujddr rides, at 8 d. per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, &c., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from tho servants; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


ATN 46. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOE HIS MAJESTY’S USE (KHA'gAII). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s. of g’lii, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, &c. ; 
and some have one and a half man 1 of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar- 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three bhols in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 
Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Met'hs. In the Ilalqahs , 
female elephants are but raroly told off to accompany big male ones; but 
for each khdgah elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half mrt'hs ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half; for the other classes, 
the same as in the Ilalqahs. 

As each Halqah is in charge of one of the Grandees, so is every Ichdgah 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten hhdqah 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Hakdiddr. They 
draw twelve, ten, and eight rupees^ mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqib (watcher), and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat little, 
or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when anything unusual 
happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an Ahadz. His Majesty 


1 Liquids arc sold in India by the weight. 
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also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, in the proportion of 
one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and send in a report. 


ATN 47. 


THE MANNER OE RIDING KIIA'QAH-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of anspieiousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephants, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his command. 
His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, even when they 
are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced people. 1 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of s wift-paced elephants, 
which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant so capari¬ 
soned, is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are.given 
as a donation to the Bhois. And when ho has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, v&y the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present; the former, 100 R .; tho 
Bahai, 31 It. ; the Naqlb, 15 R.; the Mushrif (winter), 7£ R. Besides, 
the regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular 
zeal or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting : some are always 
ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were lihdgah elephants, the bhois receive 250 dams as 
a present; but if other elephants, the bhois get 200 d. 

The Dahdiddr of klia^ah elephants receives one dam for every rupee 
paid as wages to the Bhois and Met’hs; the Mushrif is entitled to d ., and 
the Naqjb to | d. In the case of Hal([ah elephants, the Qaducdl, tho 
BahbdsM, and the MU, are entitled to 1 cl. for every rupee; and the Mushrif 
and the Naqib receive the allowance given for ldhwjah elephants. 


AI'N 48. 
ON FINES. 


In order to prevent laziness, and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdgah elephant, the Bhois are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhois and Me.t’hs are fined two- 


1 Jahangir, in his Memoirs, gives 
several examples of Akbar’s daring in this 


respect; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
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thirds of the value of the article; blit in the case of a saddle cloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhoi's have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elopliant, to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital punish¬ 
ment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was a khf^ah 
elephant, the Bhois lose three months’ pay, and are further suspended for 
one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched, to enquire into the 
fatnoss or leanness of lch&gah elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh, to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Tdf/oskl Regulation (vide Am 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the hhois are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages. In the case of 
Halqah elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a report 
to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwai and the Iihoi are fined 
three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, and the 
injury reaches as far as the hall —this is a place at the root of the tusks, 
which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks got hollow and 
become useless—a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the elephant 
is exacted, the dirogah paying two-thirds, and the Faujdar one-third. 
Should the injury not reach as far as the kali, the fine is only one-half 1 of 
the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, a fine of one 
'per cent , has become usual; in the case of JcMgah elephants, however, such 
punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 


A'IN 49. 

THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to he of 
groat importance in the three branches of the government, and for expeditions 
of conquest, and because lie sees in them a means of avoiding much 
inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ’Irdq i ’Arab and ’Iraq 
i ’Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhsh&n, Shirw&n, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from T.ur&n and 
Iran, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His Majesty. 
And in like manner, as they are continually coining in, so there are others 
daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whoso habits resemble those of man; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect tlian Arabia, 
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whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 5 Ir6q{ 
breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; but those 
of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time ago an 
Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Oaclih ; and that it had 
seven choice horses, from which, according to the general belief, the breed of 
that .country originated. In the Panjab, horses are bred resembling ’Iraqis, 
especially between the Indus and the Bahat (Jhelum): they g*o by the 
name of Sanuji so also in the district of Pat! Haibatpur, 2 Bajwarah, 
Taharah, in the Siibah of Agrali, Mewit, and in the Subali of Ajmir, where the 
horses have the name of paohivariyah. In the northern mountainous district 
of Hindustan, a kind of small but strong horses is bred, which are called 
(jut; and in the confines of Bengal, near* Kuck [- Bailor], another kind of 
horses occurs, which rank between the guf and Turkish horses, and are called 
tdng'han : they are strong and powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of liis insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article *, lie looks to the requirements of the times, 
and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention to every 
thing that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an importance 
for the government, and an almost supernatural means for the attainment 
of personal greatness. 

First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer 3 from that 
hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well intentioned merchants into 
those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness and 
humanity, may keep their horses where they please, and bring them at an 
appointed time. Secondly , he appointed a circumspect man to the office of an 
Amin i Kdrwdnsard, who Horn his superior knowledge and experience, 
keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience, *and ties the mischievous 
tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly , he has appointed a 
clever writer, wlmkeepy a roll of horses that arrive and have been mustered, 
and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall into abeyance. 
Fourthly , he has appointed trustworthy men, acquainted with the prices 
of horses, to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, in the order in 
which they are imported. His Majesty, from liis goodness, generally gives 


1 Several good MSS. read Satuji . 
a Haibatpur, Lat. 29° 51', Long, 76° 
2'; Taharah, Lat. 30' 57°, Long. 75° 
25'. 

8 Akbar abhorred cruelty towards 


domestic animals. Towards the end of 
his life, as shall be mentioned below, 
he even gave up hunting and animal 
fights. 
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half as much, again above the price fixed by them, and does not keep them 
waiting for their money. 1 


xm 50 . 

THE BANKS OF THE HOBSES. 

There are two classes of horses: 1 . Khdgah; 2. Those that are not 
hMgah. The khdgah horses are the following—six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The Second class horses are of three kinds, viz., si-aspi, Mst-aspi, duh-aspi 
i. e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse whose 
value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a JDak-muhri stable ; those worth 
from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muhri stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mangabddrs, and Senior Ahadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except for the horse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain and grass at his own 
expense. 


ATN 51. 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLE8. 

A hhdgah horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams, a khagah horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch; in summer, grain. The daily allowance includes two sers 
of hour, and one and a Half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of g M. Two dams are daily allowed for 


1 Abulfazl mentions this very often in 
the Aiu. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury; but they 
might be sent from there to another 
local treasury, unless they bribed the 
collector, or made over their cheques, 
for a consideration, to Mahajans (ban¬ 
kers). Jt was the same in Persia. 
“ The clerks whose habit it is to annoy 
people, gave him (Wazfr Mirza (^alih, 
brother of the great Persian historian 
SUcandar Bey) in payment of his claims 


a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in 
the hands of the collectors (muha^il), 
who, like the clerks, always pretend to 
be in a hurry; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to 
an understanding with thorn, in order 
to help Mirza Qalili out of his wretched 
plight, they ruined him, in a short 
time, to such an extent, that they had 
to provide in lieu a daily subsistence 
allowance. He died of a broken heart.” 
Tahir JS T agrdbddfs TadsJcirah , 







hay; but hay is not given, when fresh grass is available- About three 
big r has of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stop the ghi ; and when the season of 
fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem. In other 
1 1raqi' and Turfy stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When gin and fresh grass are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half a 
ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass is given, 
horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, get 
one man and ten sers of gTh ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, 
thirty sers; but horses up to ten muhurs got neither g’hi, brown sugar, 
nor green oats. Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a dam, though it 
is mostly given in a lump. ’Iraqi and Turk] horses which belong to the 
court, are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are in the 
country, only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a big’ha of fresh 
oats, the price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country, 200 d. At 
the time of fresh oats, each horse gets two mans of molasses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate of the 
horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a Ihdgah 
horse. The gut horses get five and a half sers of grain, the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of 1 ¥ 3 T when in the country ; but they do not get g’hi, 
molasses, or green oats. Qisrdqs, i. e. f female liorses, get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which only 
three fourths of a dim are allowed. Stud mares get two and three fourths 
Sers of grain; but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not fixed. 

A foal sucks its (lam. for three months; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain per diem; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its food 
is determined by the above regulations. 
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A'fN 52. 


ON HAENESS, &o. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for tbe khdgah horses on which His Majesty 
rides out. 

For the whole outfit of a khdgah horse, the allowance is 277J- d* per 
annum; viz., an art ah, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane) 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d. —these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artafc, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh —/ a saddle cloth, tho outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being coarse wool, 42 d.; halters for 
the nakhtah (headstall) and the hind feet , 1 40 d. ; a pusht-tmg (girth), 8 d.; a 
tnagas-rdn (a horse tail to drive away Hies), 3 d.; a nakhtah and qaizah (the 
bit), 14 d.; a curry-comb, 1 J d.; a grain bag, 6 d. ; a basket, in which the 
horse gets its grain, 1 d* These articles are given annually, and fifteen 
d&rns, ten jetals , subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196^ d. per annum, the rate of the articles being* 
tbe same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of the old 
articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, tho annual 
allowance is 155 J d. ; viz*, for the artak , 39J d. ; the yalposh , 27 4 - d,; a 
coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d.; the nakhlah and qakah, 10 d., and 
the nakhtah ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magasrdn , 2 d. ; a towel, 1£ d. ; a 
curry-comb, 11 d. ; a basket, 1 d.;a grain bag, d. Twenty dams are 
subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 1171 ^ an eirtak, 37 d. ; a yalposh , 24J d. ; ajul, 24 d. ; a naichtah 

hand and a pUhand,. 8 d. ; a nakhtah and qakah, 8 d. ; a pmhUtang, ^ d. ; 
a magasrdn and a towel, each 1 -J d.; a curry-comh, 11 d. ; a basket, Id.; a 
grain bag, d. The amount subtracted is the same as before. 


1 In consequence of the climate, horses 
are kept, in the East, much more outside 
than in the stables. When being cleaned 
or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened 
by means of a rope to a peg in the 
ground. In the case of wicked horses, 
a rope is attached to each side of the 
head stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, 
to pegs in the ground. Native grooms 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the 
ground, pushing the grain in the basket 
towards the mouth of the horse. The 


word nakhtah, which, like hundreds of 
other words, is not given in our dic¬ 
tionaries, is generally pronounced nuqtah . 
Similarly, qaizah k pronounced q&izah ; 
vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 18(58, 
I. p. 36 b. 0 . 

2 Altogether 196^ d., and 81 d. on 
account of the first three articles renewed 
after six months. The deduction in lieu 
of old articles refers, of course, to the 
wages of the grooms. 

8 The items added only give 1161 d. 




1 * The Kardh is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams per 
■man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The M-iss\n Sail, 
or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for every ten Jchd ;ah 
horses. The price of making one is MO d. For other horses, as in the 
stables of thirty, &c., there is only one. 3. The Kamand is a halter, 
attached to iron pegs, for fastening the horses. In stables of forty, there 
are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The weight of a halter 
is half a man; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the wages of the rope maker. 
4 . The Abanin mekh , or iron peg, of which there are two for every halter. 
Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 5. The Tabartukhmdq , or 
hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing the iron pegs. There is one 
in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the khdgah stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daroghahs; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6 . Na% or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight d&ms 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundldn , One is allowed tor 
ten horses. 1 The price of it is 80J R. 


ATN 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE IMPERIAL 

STABLES. 

1 . The Atlegi is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank ; at present it is filled by the Khan Khan an* (Commander-in-Chief). 
2 . The JDdroghah. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 


1 This appears to be the same as the 
Hind, which our meagre dic¬ 

tionaries describe as “ a kind of tent. 

18 


■ f Or Mtrzd K/idn JL/iaudn, i. e Ab- 
durrahim, son of B&iram Khan ; vide 
List of Grandees, Ilnd book, No. 29. 
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earned out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this depart¬ 
ment. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Mdahvar , or inspector. 
Their duty is occasionally to inspect the horses, before they are mustered 
by His Majesty; they also determine the rank and the condition of the 
horses. Their reports are taken down by the Mushrif. This office may be 
held by Mansabdars or Ahadi's. 5. The AJchiaohh look after the harness, 
and have the horses saddled. Most of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis; 6. The Chabukmwdr rides the horses, and compares their speed with 
the road, which is likewise taken down by the Mushrif. He receives the pay 
of an Ahadi. 7. The RMdi This name is given to a class of Eajputs, who teach 
horses the elementary steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the 
Ahadis. 8. The Mirdahah is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. 
He gets the pay of an Ahadi : hut in other Ichdgdh stables, he only gets J 70 d. ; 
in tH! country-bred stables, ICO cl; in the other Siaspi stables, 140 d.; in 
the MMmpi stables, 100 d.; and in the Dah-aspl stables, 80 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Fmfdr, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Naqih, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision^ They report the condition of each stable 
to the Daroghahs and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naqfbs are Ahadis, and they have thirty people 
under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The Saw, or groom. 
There is one groom for every two horses. In the ChiUlmpi stables, each 
groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 cl. ; in the stables 
of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d. ; in the country 
bred stables, V26 d. ; in the other Staspi stables, 106 d.\ in the Bhtaspi 
stables, 103 d.; and in the Dahmpi stables, 100 d. 12. The Jilauddr (vide 
A'in 60) and the Faih (a runner). Their monthly pay varies from 1200 to 
120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. Some of 

them will run from fifty to one hundred kroh (kos) p. day. 13. The 

Ncdlbmd) or farrier. Some of them are Ahadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14, The Zlnddr , or saddle holder , has the same rank and pay 
as the preceding. In the Khagah stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first horse 
is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what was the 
second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the third horse, 
and so on to the end. If & horse out of the middle leaves, its saddle is 
given to the preceding horse. 15. The AhJcash, or water-carrier. Three 
are allowed in the stables of forty; two in stables of thirty, and only one 
in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The Farrdsh (who dusts 
the furniture). There is one in every kkdqah stable. His pay is 130 d. 
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17. A Sipandsm 1 ia only allowed in the stablea of forty horses ; his pay is 100 d. 

18. The Khdlcrub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in Hindustan Ha lalkhu rr 
His Ma jesty brought this name en vogue. In stables of forty, mere are 
two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their monthly pay is <>5 d. 

During’ a march, if the cUroghahs are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a daroghali has not received the extra- 
allowance. Each eooly gets two dfims per diem. 


ATN 54. 

THE BARGIR. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with the 
keeping of a horse. Eor these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Daroghaha and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written,order of the Bitikch'i (writer); 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keepiug of the horse. A 
ruan so mounted is called a Baryirmviar. 


Al'N 55. 

REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word^-' inamr 
sight), sometimes with the word jjo (ddgh, mark), and sometimes with the 


1 The seeds of sipand (in Hind, sar- 
floiv, a kind of mustard seed) are put on 
a heated plate of iron. Their smoke is 
an effectual preventive against tho evil 
eye (nazar i bad, . chashm rasidan), 
which is even dangerous for Akbars 
choice horses. The seeds bum away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. 
The man who burns them, is called 
Sipcmdsoz. Vide tho poetical extracts of 
the Ilnd book, under Shihebi. Instead 
of Sipand, grooms sometimes keep a 
monkey over the entrance of the stable. 
The influence of the evil eye passes from 
the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old 
horse shoes to the gates of the stables. 
Hundreds of such skoes^ may still be 
seen on the gates in Fathpiir Sikrk 


2 Akbar was very fond of changing 
names which he thought offensive, or of 
giving new names to things which he 
liked; vide p. 46, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18; 
p. 65, 1. 16; p. 90,1. 22; also Forbes’ 
Dictionary under ranrjtar d. .HaldlJckwr , 
i. e., one who eats that which the cere¬ 
monial law allows, is a euphemism for 
hardinkJmr , one who eats forbidden 
things, as pork, &c. The word haldl- 
Jckttr is still in use among educated 
Muhammadans ; but it is doubtful whether 
it was Akbar’s invention. The word in 
common use for a sweeper is mihtar , 
a prince, which like the proud title of 
khalifah , nowadays applied to cooks, 
tailors, &c., is an example of the irony of 
fate. 
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numeral y seven). 1 Every .horse that was received by government had 
the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were returned, on the 
left side. Sometimes, in the case of ’Irdqi and Mujannaa 2 horses, they 
branded the price in numerals on the right cheek; and in the case of 
r l urkl and Arab horses, on the left. Now-a-days the horses of every stable 
are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse of ten muhurs, 
is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs, have a twenty, 
and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are put into a higher 
or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


. ATN 56. 

REGULATIONS FOE KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HOESES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud bred ones, 
and the courier horses tom other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (A. D. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
Ichdgah stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


ATN 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a hhdgah horse dies, the Paroghah has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mfrdahah ten d. % upon every muhur of the cost price; and the 


. 1 Vide Alns 7 and 8 of the second book. 
The branding of horses was revived in 
A. H. 981, A, I). 1573, when Shahbaz 
had been appointed Jftr Hctkhshi, He 
followed the regulations of ’Alauddm 


IChilji and Sher Shah ; vide BadaonL 
pp. 173, 190. 

3 Mujannas, i. e., put nearly equal 
(to an Iraqi horse) ; vide Ilnd book, 
Am 2. 
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grooms lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. AVhen ahorse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables, they exacted from the Daroghali for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every mtihnr; for two horses, two rupees 
upon every muhnr; and frbm the Mirdahah and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now, they take one rupee upon every muhur for one to 
three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur, for four horses; and 
three upon every muhur, for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdahah is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


AIN 58. 

ON HOESES KEPT IN BEADINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two hhdgah horses ; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy mulmrs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the Guts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a misl. 

First mini) one from the chihilaspi stables; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince; one from the stable of 
klidgah courier horses. Second misl, one from the stable of the youngest 
prince; one from the studbred; one from the chihilaspi stables; one 
courier horse. Third misl , one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud bred. Fourth misl , one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misl. But when 
prince Shah Mur&d joined his appointment, 1 His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First misl, one horse Horn the stables of forty; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misl, stud bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs; khdgah horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third misl , 


1 “ Prince Murad, in the beginning of 
the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar s reign, 
was put in command of the army of 
Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. 
But when, some time after, Akbar heard 
that Murad’s army was in a wretched 
condition, chiefly through the carelessness 
and drunken habits of the prince, the 


emperor resolved to go himself (43rd 
year), and dispatched Abulfhzl, to bring* 
the prince back to court. Abuliazl came 
just in time, to see the prince die, who 
from the preceding year had been suffer¬ 
ing from epileptic fits (gar, delirium 
tremens P) brought on by habitual drunk¬ 
enness.” Mir-dt. 
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one horse from the stables of each, of the two princes, the stud bred, and the 
seventy niuhur horses. Fourth mid , horses from the stables of sixty, forty, 
and thirty rnuhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
rnuhurs and the GMifs. 


ATN 59. 


ON DONATIONS. 

Whenever Ilia Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
hhdgiih stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with the view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Jchdgah horse, dt 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to the A'tbegJ, two to the Jilaudar \ 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqi'b, the Akbtachl, and the Zindar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging to 
stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations decreas¬ 
ing by the same fraction; and for horses belonging to the stables of the 
youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten dams, 
according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given :—For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams; for a horse belonging* to the youngest prince, ten 
dfims ; for courier horses, five ; for stud brecls, four ; ibr horses of the other 
stables, two. 


ATN tiO. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANAH. 1 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty percent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten d^ms upon 
every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten ddms per nmkur are 


1 Jilau is the string attached to the 
bridle, by which a horse is led. A led 
horse is called janzbah. The adjective 
jilawdnah , which is not in the diction¬ 
aries, means referring to a led horse. We 
have to write jila wdnah, not jilaztdnah, 
according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in 


derivatives ;. as na~in, jaw in, from 
jan, not nai-in , or jau-zn. The jilau - 
dar, or jambahdar, or jambahkash , is 
the servant who leads the horse. The 


jilaubegi is the superintendent of horses 
selected for presents. The tahcildur 
collects the fee. 
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divided as follows;—The Atbegl gets five <Mms ; the Jilaiibegv ,vv> . . 

half; the Mushrif, one and a quarter; the Naqfbs, uhie jetah ; the groom, 
a quarter dto ; the Tah 9 flddr, fifteen jetals; the remainder m equally divided 

among the Zhiddr and Akhtauhfi , . 

• In this country, horses commonly live to the age of. thirty yoa . - 

price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 Rupees. 


ATN 61. 

the camel stables. 

From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state ho 1ms 
shewn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it g oi grea 
nse for the three branches of the government, and well knoivn to • 
emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 1R h> 
L l it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty The qualify of 
Bm country breed improved very much, and Imhan camels soon sm,passed 

■I - h nsffi of fran find Tni'an* t .. 

' . w. ,,g»d to 11» *•% of M. «».i, «4 ft. 01 “'"‘2 

His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 

are always kept in readiness. The best of these camels which is 

named SUhpLd (approved of by the Shah), is a country bred twelve ye«» 

old: it overcomes Adi its antagonists, and exhibits m the manner m w. 

it stoops down and draws itself up,' every finesse of the art of wresthng. _ 
Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodlqmr, N4g6r, Bikamr, Jaisalimr, 
Bitinda and Bhajnir; the best are bred in the Sdbah of Hujrdt, near Cachh. 
But in Sind is the greatest abundance: many inhabitants own ten thou- 

ol two humps g««» >5 “ casonmy bo iWtHis Majesty lum 

Sl™*to*Ti’-tho”mo of JSujtM.', am d tf. Ho fon.olo flat of *».«»«*■ 
Tk. h«» »tho M* for oarryiig burton. rntd for lighting ■ *• /—-* 
excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called Zok, and its female, come o ose 
T W in MM and oy.n mrpa» tl.om. The off.prmg of . S.ytor 
go» by the mono of ft~*: t h« fe mde .s <rtM 


1 In the text may ah, which also 
means a female camel —a very harmless 
pun. Vide Hr. Sponger's Guhst&n, 


preface, p. 6. Regarding the word buff hi.. 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 
1868, p. 59. 
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(fhurd. If a bughdi , or a lok y couples Avitli a jammrizah, the young one is 
called bughdi or loh respectively. But if a bughdi or a loi couples with an 
arwfinahy the young male is named after its sire, and the young female after 
its dam. The loh is considered superior to the <fhurd> and the mdyah fhurd. 

When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qafdrs (strings), each qafdr consisting of five camels. The first camel of each 
qat&r is called peshang ; x the second, peshdardh ; the third, migdmh qii\dr; the 
fourth, dumdast; the last camel, dumddr. 


ATN 62. 

THE EOOD OF CAMELS. 


The following is the allowance of such bughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdi gets 2 6*. of grain; when three and a half to 
four years old, 5 s. ; up to seven years, 9 s. ; at eight years, 10 s. The same 
rule applies to buglmrs. Similarly in the case of jammazahs, g’hurds, indy ah 
g’herds, and loks, up to four years of age; but from the fourth to the 
seventh year, they get 7 s .; and at the age of eight years, 7|- ,9., at the rate 
of 28 dams p. ser. As the ser has now 30 ddms, a corresponding deduction 
is made in the allowance. When bughdis are in heat, they eat less. Hence 
also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 according to 
the provisions of the Pdgosht rule (A'l'n 83); and when the rutting season is 
over, the Daroghahs give out a corresponding extra allowance of grain, to 
make up for the former deficiency. If they have made a definite entry into 
their day-book, and give out. more food, they are held indemnified according 
the Pdgosht rule; and similarly in all other cases, note is taken of the 
deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town, are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head; and those outside the town, 1 id. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers talcing 
the camels to meadows to graze. 


1 So according to the best MSS. The 
word is evidently a vulgar corruption of 
pesh-ahcmg, the leader of a troop. Pesh¬ 


darah means ‘ in front of the belltp or 
middle, of the gat dr.’ 
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ATN 63. 

THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

Tlie following articles are allowed for Jchdgak camels:—an Afsdr 
(Lead stall); a Dum-afsdr, (crupper); a Mah/tr Jcdt'M (furniture resembling 
a horse-saddle, but rather longer,—an invention of His Majesty) ; a JcucM 
(which serves as a saddle-cloth); a QatdrcJii ,* a SarbcM ; a Ttiifog (a girth); 
a Sarlang a (head-strap); a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a Jaldjil (a breast rope 
■adorned with shells or bells); a Gardanband (a neekstrap); three Chctdars 
(or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvass, or waxcloth. 
Hie value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, used for adorning 
the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qatdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihajfah , which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qatars, 
they allow three qatdrs coloured articles, 

For BugluMs, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225J d., viz,, a head- 
stall studded with shells, 20b d .; a brass ring, H d ,; an iron chain, 4 J d. ; a 
hdlagl (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of peacock’s 
feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pushtpozi (ornaments for the 
strap which passes along’ the hack), 8 d, ; a dim-qfsar (a crupper), 1 i d .; 
for a tahaltii (saddle quilt) and a sari chi, both of which require 5 sers of 
cotton, 20. d .; a jul (saddle-cloth), 68 d. ; a jahdz i gajlc&rif which serves as 
a mahdrMfM (vide above), 40 d. : a tang , shMand, guluband (throat-strap), 
24 (l ; a fandb (long rope) for securing the burden—camel-drivers call this 
rope fdqah fandb, or Jcharwdr —38 d .; a bdldposh , or covering, lo d. 

For Jammdzahs, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanband, 
2 d. ; and a stnah band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Jhighdis and Janmdzahs amount^ to 
168 J d . , viz., an afsdr , studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsar, -J- d. ; a jaJiaz, 


1 The meaning is doubtful. The 
Arab, sarb, like qitdr, signifies a troop 
of camels. From the following it ap¬ 
pears that sarbchi is a sort of quilt. 

53 Gajkdri appears to be the correct 
reading. The Arab, jahdz means what¬ 
ever is upon a camel, especially the 
saddle and its appurtenances, generally 
made of coarse canvass, steeped in lime 
(gay). Hence gajkan, white-washed. 
a These items added up give 246 d., 


not 225$, as stated by Abulfazl. When 
discrepancies are slight, they will be found 
to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The dif¬ 
ference of 20$ d. in this case can ouly 
have resulted from an omission on the 
part of the author, because all MSS. 
agree in the several items. Perhaps 
some of the articles were not exchanged 
triennially , hut had to last a longer 
time. 
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16 i (l - ’ »M 52 i *■5 a a Shetland, and gulUand, 24 d.; a (dgak tmuib, 

374 Z; a bdUposh, 28 Z 1 

For Zo£s, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz, 
liharwdr, according- to the former rates; a jul, 37J d. ■, a tang, S hebhand, 
guliiband, 144 d. ; a bdldposh, 28 c?. 2 * * 

Iho coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, hut 
not so the iron bands and the wood work. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every qatdr, sixteen d&ms, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years, they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; then 
after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is given for 
the rest. 8 

Ahj'i camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 52 4 cl for countered camels and Ms, viz., [for eountrybred 
camels] an afsdr, 5 cl ; a jui, 364 cl ; a sardoz, 4 d . ; a tang, and a shebband, 
l()i cl and [for loks], an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, as before; a jul, 

45f d .; a sardoz, % d. 

h rom the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

ShalUah fdfs, or canvass sacks, for giving camels their grain, are 
allowed one for every qafdr, at a price of 30f d. for bugklis and jmnmdzahs, 
and 244 Z for lohs. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel-drivers. But when in tbe forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 A. D.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every Now \ear’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission for 
shearing the camels, anointing thorn with oil, injecting oil into the noses 
of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ’Alafi camels. 


A'I'M 64. 

REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

Tho scientific terms for these operations are Utliyah and tajrV, though 
we might expect tafltyak and tdnsMg, because tansMq means injecting into 
the nose . 

1 These items added up give 169 d. f 
instead of Ahulfazl’s 1684 d. 

2 The items added up give 144 d„ 

instead of Abulfazl’s 143 d. 

a Hence the Government paid, as a 


rule, X § = of the estimates 
presented. 

4 The addition gives 62£ d. instead of 
624- The following items, for lohs , 

ooVg n.drWl un 9,i 
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For each Bughdl and Jammdzah 3£ sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, nz, 9 three sers for anointing, and ser for injection into the nose. 
So also i si of brimstone, and 6£ s. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is | *. of brimstone, 6-J s . of butter-milk, and J .9. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only once 
a year. 


ATN 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty lias formed the camels into qcif/trs, and given each qatdr 
in charge of a sdrbdn, of driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The qatlm are of three kinds—1. Every five qa(drs are in. charge of an 
experienced man, called bktopanjt , or commander of twenty-five. His salary 
is 720 d. He marks a Ydbii horse, and has four drivOo under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qafdrs , are committed to the care 0. a Pmjdhi, 
or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d, y and has nine 
drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatdr8 are in charg'e of a Panjqadz, 
or commander of five hundred. Ten qatdrs are under his personal superin¬ 
tendence. With the exception of one qatdr, Government finds drivers for 
the others. The Panjabis, and Butopanjis are under his orders. Their 
salary varies : now-a-days many YiizbasbiV are appointed to this post. 
One camel is told off for the farrdshes . A writer also has heen appointed. His 
Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed each Panqadi under a 
grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers have been selected, to 
enquire from time to time into the condition of the camels, so that there 
may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some people adorned with the 
jewel of insight, inspect the camels as to their leanness or fatness, at the 
beginning of the rains, and at the time of the auntM muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbdn is fined the full value ; so also tho 
Panjabi and tho Panqadi . If a camel get lame or blind, they are lined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Baibdri. 

Baiidri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country bred loh camel so to step 
as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 


Corresponding* to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 
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to the frontiers of the empire, into every direction, relay horses are stationed, 
and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every five kos, a few of 
these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. Each liaibdri 
is also put in charge of fifty stud arw&nahs, to which for the purpose of 
breeding, one luglmr and two Ms are attached. The latter (the males) get 
the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The fifty arwdnahs 
get no allowance for grain or grass. For every higher, bugMi , and jam- 
mdzah, in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting into the nostrils, 
is 4 s. of sesame oil, s. of brimstone, 6J- s. of butter milk. The first 
includes f *. of oil for injection. Loks, arwdnahs, (fhurds, and mdijah f/hurds, 
only get 3-| 5 . of sesame oil—the deduction is made for injection,—61 ,$*. of 
butter milk, and £ s. of brimstone. 

Botuhs and Ihmhdlahs —-these names are given to youngcamels; the former 
is used for light burdens—are allowed 2} s. of oil, inclusive of i s. for 
injection into the nostrils, ■£ s. of brimstone, and 4} s. of buttermilk. 

Full grown stud camels get weekly \ s. of saltpetre and common salt; 
lotahs get J s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present His Majesty 
three arwdnahs every year; on failure, their price is deducted from his 
salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared from 
every bucjhdi and jammdmh, each camel being assessed to yield four sets of 
wool, this His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, lias ordered the 
drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden pegs, &c. 

The following are the prices of camels a bugMi, from 5 to 12 Muluirs ; 
ujamndzah, from 3 to 10 M. ; a luglmr, from 3 to 7 M.; a mongrel lok, from 
8 to 9 M. ; a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to .8 M.; an arwdnah, 
from 2 to 4 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to bo carried by camels. A first 
class bugMi, not more t^an 10 mans; a second class do., 8 m.; superior 
jammdzahs , loks, See., 8 m.; second class do, 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 


xm 66 , 

THE QA'OKHANAH OB COW-STABLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the table of 
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the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk, and butter. It is capable of 
carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus becomes an 
excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, those 
of Ghijrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 rauhurs. 
They will travel BO kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even swift 
horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 and 10 
muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakh’in. They 
kneel down at the time of being* loaded. The cows give upwards of half a 
man of milk. In the province of DihK again, cows are not more worth 
than 10 Eupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two lacs of 
ddms [5000 Eupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qatus, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will, live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful j>roperties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices every thing which is of value, pays much attention to 
the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and committed 
each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice cattle were 
selected as JMcah , and called fatal. They are kept in readiness for any 
service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expeditions, as 
shall bo mentioned below (Book II, Ain 27.). Fifty-one others nearly as 
good are called half -kotal, and fifty-one more, quarter -kotal. Any deficiency 
in the first class is made up from the second, and that of the middle from 
the third. But these three form the cow-stables for His Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The rank 
of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each gets its 
proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding is 
adopted for each section, when Selected for drawing waggons and travelling 
carriages, or for fetching* water (vide Am 22). 

There is also a species of oxen, called gainfa small like guf, horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milk-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


ATN 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first khagah class is allowed daily of grain, and 
1| d, of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man, 19 s, of molasses, which 
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is distributed by the Parogah, who must be a man suitable for such a duty 
and office. Cattle of the remaining kliaqah classes get daily 6 s. of grain, 
and grass as before, but no molasses are given. 

In other cow-stables, the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 6 s. 
of grain, 1J d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second kind 
get 5 s. of grain, and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling carriages 
get 6 of grain, and grass as usual. First class gainis get 3 s. of grain, 
and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only f d.. Second class do., 2| s. of 
grain, and $ d, of grass at court, otherwise only ^ d. 

A male buffalo (called Amah) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s . 
of g’hf, s. of molasses, 1| s. of grain, and 2 d. of grass. This animal, 
when young, fights astonishingly, and will, tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s. of grains, and 2 d. for grass. Formal© 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons 1 get 6£ s. of grain; and other classes, 5 #. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s . of grain, and 1J d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milk-cows and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called fluty. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk; a 
buffalo from S' to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of gffii for every ser of 
milk. 


ATN 68. 

THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW-STABLES. 

In the Ichdgah stablos, one man is* appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem , and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows. Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Alxadis ; others get 360 <L, others 256 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds 1. Chatrlddr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chair, or 
umbrella); 2, without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
y'hurbahals. For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are allowed. 


1 Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, Ain 27. 




The head driver, or Mirdahah , and the carpenter, get each 5 d. per diem ; 
the others, 4 d. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, and the 
carpenter was disallowed: the drivers themselves undertook the repairs, 
and received on this account an annual allowance of 2200 dams [55 Rupees.] 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Daroghah 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent of 
the injury. 

Formerly the Paroghahs paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dim ung money— 
{mg is hemp smeared with g’hl, and twisted round about the axle-tree which, 
like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and thus prevents it 
from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards the Darogahship 
was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide for this expense. At 
first, it was only customary for the carts to carry on marches a part of the 
baggage belonging to the different workshops; but when the drivers 
performed the duties of the Diroghahs, they had also to provide for the 
carriage of the fuel required at court, and for the transport of building 
materials. But subsequently, 200 waggons -were set aside for the transport 
of building materials, whilst 600 others have to bring, in the space of ten 
months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial kitchen. And if officers of 
the government on any day use the Imperial waggons for other purposes, 
that day is to he separately accounted for, as also each service rendered 
to the court. The drivers are not subject to the Pdgosht regulation (vide 
A'ki 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have to buy another. 

But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
route animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and 1| d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance in one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one oi whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed are 
inspected evory six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport of 
firewood, &c., the carters have now to perform any service which may he 
required by the government. 
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ATN 69. 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse, and the patience of an ass ; 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former, it has not the stupidity 
of the latter. It never forgets the road -which it has once travelled. Hence 
it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom extends to everything, 
and the breeding is encouraged. It is the best animal for carrying burdens, 
and travelling over uneven ground, and has a very soft step. People 
generally believe that the male ass couples with a mare, but the opposite 
connexion also is known to take place, as mentioned in the books of 
antiquity." The mule resembles its dam. His Majosty had a young ass 
coupled with a mare, and they produced a very fine mule. 

La many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; and 
people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them/ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pak’hali, 1 2 and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of this country used to look upon mules as asses 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them.; but in consequence of the 
interest which Ilis Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to bo found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from ’Ir&q i ’Arab and ’Iraq i ’Ajam. Very 
superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

hike camels, they are formed into qafdrs of Jive, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qatdr> which is called lardast , 
[instead of jpeslidarah, vide Ain 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


ATIJ 70. 

THE DAH/Y ALLOWANCE OE FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of graiu, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only 1J d. Country-bred mules get 4 s. of grain, and 
H d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 d, for grass. Each mule is 
allowed every week 3 j- jetals for salt; hut they give the salt in a lump. 


1 Which the subjects could not so 

easily do, if the princes, on their tonrs 
of administration of justice, were to 
ride on elephants, because the plaintiff 
would stand too far from the king. 


2 The Sarkar of Pak’hali lies between 
Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little 
north of Itawul Pin dee. Vide towards 
the end of Book I II. 
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AFN 71. 

THE FTJBNITUEE OF MULES. 

For imported nudes, a head stall of leather, 20 J d. ; ail iron chain 
weighing 2 fo d.; a ranahi (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pdldn (pack- 
saddle), 102 dfi; a shdltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 

36J d. ; a tdqahtandb (a rope for fastening the burden,) 63 d. ; a qatir sJialdq 
(a short whip), 6 c?.; a bed, one for every qatdr, 10 d. ; a horse hair saddle, 
40 d.\ a haldwah (vide Ain 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d. ; a set of ropes, 9 d. ; 
a saddle cloth, 4^ d. ; a sttrdoz (a common head stall) 4 d. ; a Jvhtirjm 
(wallet), 15 d.) a fodder-bag, 4 d. ; a magas-r&n (to drive away flies) of 
leather, Id.; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 4 d. Total, 
345| d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151J d., viz. } a head stall of 
leather, 4 d. ; pack-saddle, 51 d, 18f; the two straps, 16& d. ; a tdqah 
tan&b and sardoz , 40 d. ; a hell, 5 d.; a fodder-hag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3 d. , 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on the 
wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qafdr is in charge of a keeper. Tiirams, Fr&nfs, and Indians, are- 
appointed to this office : the first two get from 400 to 1920 d .; and the 
third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem . Such keepers as have moiitldy 
salaries of 10 11. [400 <*.] and upwards, have to find the peshaiuj (first mule of 
their qatdv) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules twice 
a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded before His 
Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 

cost price ; and one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 a. of grain, and 1 d. for ferass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
rnemem. 


ATN 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 
The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfilment 
of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon the 
20 
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manner in wliich a king spends his time. The care with which His Majesty 
guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears on its face the 
sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and though thousands of 
important matters occupy, at one and the same time, his attention, they do 
not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of his mind, nor do they 
allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of his mental powers, or 
the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty contemplates the charms 
of God's world. His anxiety to do the will of the Creator is ever increasing ; 
and thus his insight and wisdom are ever deepening. From his practical 
knowledge, and capacity for every tiling excellent, he can sound men of 
experience, though rarely casting a glance on his own ever extending 
excellence. He listens to great and small, expecting that a good thought, or 
the relation of a noble deed, may kindle in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, 
though ages have past without his having found a really great man. 
Impartial statesmen, on seeing the sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the 
book of their own wisdom, and commenced a new leaf. But with the 
magnanimity which distinguishes him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues 
his search for superior men, and finds a reward in the care with which he 
selects such as are fit for his society. 

Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 

desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign_how 

much less would ho permit them to load him to a bad deed! Even the 
telling of stories, which ordinary people use as as a means of lulling themselves 
into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush tho slandering tongues of 
the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which captivates 
the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots and 
sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor 
does he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright in¬ 
tentions, every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty's 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and at noon, 
when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the universe, and 
thus becomes a source of joy for all men; in the evening, when that 
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fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to the bewildering 
grief of all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, when that 
great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news of renewed 
cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are stricken with 
sorro w. All these grand mysteries are in honor of God, and in adoration 
of the Creator of the world; and if dark-minded, ignorant men cannot 
comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and whose loss is it t 
Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude and reverence to 
our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, though our strength may 
fail, to show gratitude for the blessings wo receive from the sun, the light 
of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits which ho bestows. This is 
essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, according to the opinion of the 
wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds an immediate light. 1 And this 
is the very motive which actuates His Majesty to venerate fire and reverence 
lamps. 

Eut why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 
the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weakminded zealots, who, with much concern , talk 
of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the feun, and the introduc¬ 
tion of fire-worship .?■ But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his subjects, 
wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for tlio 
pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours, he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending Ills time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his eloep looks 
more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers, and 
virtuous tiffs, who are seated according to their rank, and entertain His 
Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object of an 
ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with delight. Here 
young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, mid experience 
the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old men of impartial 


1 Vide Abulfazl’s Preface, p, iii., and p. 49. 
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judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, finding that they have 
to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate the 
impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue, are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before day-break, musicians of all nations are introduced, 
who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious strains; 
and when four g'hafts are left till morning, His Majesty retires to his 
private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony with the 
simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of contemplation. 
In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, merchants, peasants, trades¬ 
people, and other professions, gather round the palace, patiently waiting 
to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon after day-break, they Are allowed 
to make the kornish (vide Am 74). After this, His Majesty allows the 
attendants of the Harem to pay their compliments. During this time various 
matters of worldly and religious import are brought to the notice of His 
Majesty. As soon as they are settled, he returns to his private apartments, 
and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous, that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this subject, 
they would not be exhaustive. 


. A'IN 73. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government, what irrigation is for a flower-bed; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with the 
light of his countenance. First , after performing his morning devotions, 
he is visible, from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, whether they 
be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contemplation, without 
any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of shewing himself is 




called, in the language of tlie country, darsan (view); and it frequently 
happens that business is transacted at this time. The second time of his 
being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally goes after the first 
watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes announced towards the 
close of day, or at night. He also frequently appears at a window which 
opens into the State Hall, for the transaction of business; or ho dispenses 
there justice calmly and serenely, or examines into the dispensation of 
justice, or the merit of officers, without being influenced in his judgment 
by any predilections, or any thing impure and contrary to the will of Clod. 
Every officer of government then presents various reports, or explains his 
several wants, and is instructed by His Majesty how to proceed. From his 
knowledge of the character of the times, though in opposition to the practice 
of kings of past ages, His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors 
capable of reflecting a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that 
which superficial observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness 
of his subjects as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be’ - 
disturbed. 

Whenever His Majesty holds court, they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, people 
of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, the 
grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend to 
make the kornish , and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects; the Daroghahs 
and Bitikehfs (writers) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything* in a satisfactory manner. During the whole 
time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold themselves 
in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever jugglers, 
and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intontions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of Jus disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of Ids manners; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest: the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 
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A'l'N 74, 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH ANI) THE TASLI'M. 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible, 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for near 
the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit, and build up the arch of true 
humility. 1 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in which people are to shew 
their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bonding down of the head. 
His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be placed upon 
the forehead, and the head to bo bent downwards. This mode of salutation, 
in the language of the present age, is called famish, and signifies that the 
saluter has placed his head (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 
into the hand of hnmility, giving it to the royal assembly as a present, and 
has made himself in obedience ready for any service that may be required 
of him. 

The salutation, called taslrn, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of liis hand upon the crown of Ms head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as an 
offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows: “ One clay my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, wMch I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather largo, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, wMlst bending my 
head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation (kornish) 
above described. The king was pleased with this new method, and from Ms 
fooling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the kornish and tasUm, 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mmsah, a jdgir, 
or a Mess of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make three 
taslwis; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, or 
presents are made. 

Such a degree of o bedienee is also shewn by servants to their masters, and 
looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples of 


1 Hence the presence of the king 
promotes humility, which is the founda¬ 
tion of all spiritual life. So especially 
in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as 


the head of the New Church, the subjects 
occupy the position of disciples. Vide 
Ain 77, and the Note after it. 
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His Majesty, it-was necessary to add something:, viz., prostration 1 (sijdah); 
and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a prostration 
performed before God; for royalty is an emblem of the power of God, and 
a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Yiewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 
ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks, 
forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Durbar i 'Am 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any of those 
are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and they receive 
the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the prostration of 
gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, and thus participate 
in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfills the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


AIN 75. 


Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king- possess a cultivated mind, 
his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony with his 
temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political duties will be 
equivalent to an adoration of God. Should any one search for an example, 
I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will be found to exhibit 
that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation of wliich rewards tho 


1 The prostration, or sijdah , is one 
of the positions at prayer, and is there¬ 
fore looked upon by all Muhammad¬ 
ans as the exclusive right of God. 
When Akbar, as the head of his new 
faith, was treated by his flattering 
friends, perhaps against his calmer judg¬ 
ment, as the representative of God on 
earth, he had to allow prostration in tho 
assemblies of the Elect. The people at 
large would never have submitted. Tho 
practice evidently pleased the emperor, 
because he looked with fondness upon 
every custom of the ancient Persian 


kings, at whose courts the Trpo<sK.vvsiv 
had been the usual salutation. “ It was 
Nizam of Badakhshan who invented the 
prostration when the emperor was still 
at Path pur [before 1586]. The suc¬ 
cess of the, innovation made Mulla 
A’lam of Kabul exclaim, “ O that I had 
been the inventor of this little business !” 
Dad. Ill, p. 153. Regarding Nizam, 
or Ghazf Khan, vide AbulfazPs list of 
Grandees, find hook, No. 144. The 
sijdah as an article of Akbar s Divine 
Religion, will be again referred to in the 
note to Ain 77. 
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fearcher with an increase of personal knowledge, and leads him to .worship 
tliis ideal of a king. 1 * 3 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the hornish , and then remain standing at their places, according to 
their rank, with their arms crossed, 8 partaking, in the light of his imperial 
countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting happiness in 
standing ready for any service. 

The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank,' who are worthy of the spiritual 
guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen, yards, and in sitting 
from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees Burn three and a 
half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or twelve and a half yards 
from the throne. 

All others stand in the Yasal . 8 One or two attendants 4 * * * stand nearer 
than all. 


1 The words of the text are ambiguous 

They may also mean, and leads him to 
praise me as the man. who directed him 
to wards this example. 

3 The fingertips of the left hand touch 

the right elbow, and those of the right 

hand, the left elbow; or, the fingers of 

each hand rest against the inner upper 
arm of the opposite side. The lower 

arms rest on the kamarband. When in 
this position, a servant is called dmddah 

i kkidniat, or ready for service. Some¬ 
times the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely 
touching the ground. The shoes are, of 
course, left outside at the ffff i ni'dl. 
The emperor sits on the throne {vide 
Plate VII.) with crossed legs, or chahdr- 
position of comfort which Orientals 
allow to persons of rank. This position, 
however, is called Jiraunl nisnast , or 
Pharaoh s mode of sitting, if assumed 


by persons of no rank in the presence of 
strangers. ^Phai^oh—Orientals mean the 
Pharaoli of the time of Moses—is pro¬ 
verbial in the Bast for vain-glory. The 
position suitable for society is' the duzdnu 
inode of sitting, i. e., the person first 
kneels down with his body straight; he 
then lets the body gently sink till lie sits 
on his heels, the arms being kept ex¬ 
tended and the hands resting on the 
knees. 

11 Yasdl signifies the wing of an army, 
and here, the two wings into which the 
assembly is divided.^ The place before 
the throne remains free. One wing was 
generally occupied by the grandees of 
the Court, and the chief functionaries ; on 
the other wing stood the Qur (ride pp. 
109, 110), the Mu lias and the TJlatna, 
Ac. 

* The servants who hold the sdibdn 
Am 19, or the fans. 
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Am re. 

THE MUSTEK OF MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjuman i DM o Dihisk , or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are enquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith; others want medicines for their 
diseases/ Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter. 9 There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men * * * * * * 8 from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan' and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in a 
manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements; but now-a-days only men appointed 
to the post of an Ahadi’ bring a horse. The salary as proposed by the 
officers who bring them, is then increased or decreased, though it is generally 
increased; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is never dull. The 
number of men brought before His Majesty depends on the number of men 
available. Every Monday all such horsemen are mustered as were left 
from the preceding week. With the view of increasing the army and the 
sea! of tho officers, His Majesty gives to each who brings horsemen, a 
present of two dams for each horseman. 

Special BitiheMs* [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to he Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy 6 his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every-muster the horses of any Ahadis that 


1 This is to be taken literally. The 

water on which Akbar breathed, was a 

universal remedy. Vide next Ain. 

9 As settling a family-feud, recom¬ 

mending a matrimonial alliance, giving 

anew-born child a suitable name, «ftc. 

8 Abulfazi means men who were willing 
to serve in the several grades of the 
standing army. The standing army 
consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. 
There was no regular Infantry. _ Men 
who joined the standing army, in the 
beginning of Akbaris reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with 
them ; but as this Was found to be the 
cause of much ipeiiioieney (vide Second 


Book, Ain 1), a horse was given to each 
recruit on joining, for which he was 
answerable. 

* As Ahadis drew a higher salary (II, 
Ain 4), they could buy, and maintain, 
horses of a superior kind. 

4 Ain 4 of the second book mentions 
only one officer appointed to recruit the 
ranks of Ahadis. 

6 So according to two MSS. My text 
edition, p. 168, 1. 10, has As it is not 
customary for Ahadis to buy a horse , 
Sfc. Both readings give a sense, though 
I should prefer the omission of the nega¬ 
tive word. According to Ain 4, of the 
second book, an Ahadi was supplied with 

21 
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mn.y have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed Ahadfs 
either as presents, or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His Majesty 
then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circumstances; but 
appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely ever solicited in this 
manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


Al'N 77. 

HIS MAJESTY * 1 AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OP THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others narrow¬ 
ness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies among 
men, one class of whom turn to religious {dhi), and the other class to worldly 
thoughts (dunyA). Each of these two divisions selects different leaders, 2 * and 
mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that men’s blindness 
and silliness appear in their true light; it is then discovered how rarely mutual 
regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty 8 which beams 
forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is the carpet 4 
which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; 5 * * 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 


a horse when his first horse had died. 
To such cases the negative phrase would 
refer. But it was customary for Ahadi's 
to bring their own horse on joining; 
and this is the case which Abulfazl 
evidently means ; for in the whole Ain 
he speaks of newcomers. 

1 A note will be found at the end of 
this Ain. 

2 As prophets, the leaders of the 

Church ; and .kings, the leaders of the 

State. 

0 God. He may be worshipped by the 
meditative, and by the active man. 

The former speculates on the essence of 
God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of 
the world, and does his duty as man. 

Both represent tendencies apparently 

antagonistic; hut as both strive after 


God, there is a ground common to both. 
Hence mankind ought to learn that there 
is no real antagonism between din and 
dunyd. Let men rally round Akbar, 
who joins (Jufic depth to practical 
wisdom. By his example, lie teaches 
men how to adore God in doing ones 
duties ; his superhuman knowledge 
proves that the light of God dwells iri 
him. The surest way of pleasing God 
is to obey the king. 

The reader will do well to compare 
Abulfazl’a preface with this Ain. 

4 The world. 

3 These C^ufic lines illustrate the idea 
that ‘ the same enrapturing beauty’ is 
everywhere. God is everywhere, in 
everything : hence everything is God. 
Thus God, the Beloved, dwells in man, 
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There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watcliing over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousand others consists in clinging to an idea: 
they are happy in thoir sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. But 
when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off tlio prejudices of their 
education, the threads of the web of religious blindness * 1 break, and the 
©ye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor 
could every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, but 
look like men. And should any one muster sufficient courage, and openly 
proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call him a mad 
man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-stared wretches would 
at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with the intention of 
killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally look to 
thoir king, on account of the high position which he occupies, and expect 
him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, independent 
of men, the ray of Divine wisdom, 2 * * * * * which banishes from his heart every¬ 
thing that is conflicting. A king will therefore sometimes observe the 
element of harmony in a multitude of things, or sometimes, reversely, a 
multitude of things in that which is apparently one; for he sits on the 
throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men. versed in foretelling the future, knew this when His Majesty was 
born, 8 and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, they 


*§L 


the lover, and both are one. Brahmin = 
man ; the idol God ; lamp — thought 
of God; house = man’s heart. The 
thoughtful man sees everywhere ‘ the. 
bright assembly of God’s works.’ 

1 The text has taqlid , which means 

to put a collar on ones own neck, to 

follow another blindly, especially in 

religious matters.. “All things which 

refer to prophetship and revealed religion 
they [Abuliazl, Hakim Abulfath, &c.] 

called taqlidiydt, i. e. s things against 

reason, because they put the basis of 
religion upon reason, not testimony. 

Besides, there came [during A. II. 983, 


or A. D. 1575] a great number of Portu¬ 
guese, from whom they likewise picked 
up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” 
Baddoni II, p. 281. 

2 Tide AhulfazTs preface, p. HI, 1- 19. 

3 This is an allusion to the wonderful 
event which happened at the birth of 
the emperor. Akbar spoke. “ From 
Mirza Shah Muhammad, called Ghaznin 
Khan, son of Shah Begkh&n, who had 
the title of Dauran Khan, and was an 
Arghun by birth. The author heard 
him say at Labor, in A. H. 1953, 
“ 1 asked Nawab ’Am Kokah, who has 
the title of Khan i A’zam [vide List of 
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hate since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, iioweVer, wisely 
surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an outsider, or a 
stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will of God ? .His 
Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as wore wedded to the prejudices 
of the age; hut lie could not help revealing his intentions: they grew to 
maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. Ho now is the spiritual 
guide of the nation, and sees in the performance of tins duty a means of 
pleasing God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the right path* 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in oach case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere enquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 
could not produce hy repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. Numbers 
of those who have renounced the world, as Samdsis, Joyis, Sevrds, Qcilandars , 
Hakims, and (juffo, and thousands of such as follow worldly pursuits, as 
soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, have daily their eyes 
opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge increased. Men of all 
nations, young and old, friends and strangers, the far and the near, look 
upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of solving all their diffi¬ 
culties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their desire. Others again, 
from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the crowds gathering at Court, 
offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in grateful praises. But 
when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle the affairs of a province, 
to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures of the chase, there is not a 
hamlet, a town, or a city, that does not send forth crowds of men and women 
with vow-offerings in their hands, and prayers on their bps, touching the 
ground with tlieir foreheads, praising the efficacy of their vows, or proclaim¬ 
ing the accounts of the spiritual assistance received. Other multitudes ask for 
lasting bliss, for an Upright heart, for advice how best to act, for strength 
of the body, for enlightenment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, 
a long life, mcroaso of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. 
His Majesty, who knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to 
every one, and applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day 
passes but people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe 
upon it. He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, 
on seeing the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places 


Grandees, second Book, Am 30], whether 
the late emperor, like the Messiah, had 
really spoken with his august mother. 
He replied, “ His mother told me, it was 
true.” JDabntdn id Maz&hib , Calcutta 


Edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, p. 260. 
The words which Christ spoke in the 
cradle, are given in the Qoran, 8ur. 19, 
and in the spurious gospel of the Infancy 
of Christ , pp. 5, Hi . 
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it in tlie rays of the world-illuminating’ sun, and fulfils the desire ot the 
suppliant. Many sick people 1 * of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, havo been restored to health by 
this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse had 
cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the palace, 
said, “ If that certain blissful thought,® which I just now have, has been put 
into my heart by God, my tongue will get well; for the sincerity of my 
belief must lead to a happy issue.” The day was not ended before he 
obtained his wish. 

Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs, 8 
remarkable as they may appear at first; and those who know His Majesty’s 
charity and love of justice, do not even see any thing remarkable in them. 
In the magnanimity of his heart, he never thinks of his perfection, though 
he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps hack many who 
declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often says, “ Why 
should I claim to guide men, before I myself am guided ?” But when a 
novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, and he be 
daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accej)ts him, and admits him 
on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. 
Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shewn by His Majesty in 
admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all classes, who have 
cast over their shoulders the mantel of belief, and look upon their con¬ 
version to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical, 4 and expresses that the novice, guided by good fortune 
and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside 5 * conceit and selfishness, 

there remained in the breast of the mo¬ 

narch a stronghold of idolatry, on which 
they [the Portuguese Missionaries] could 
never make any impression. Not only 
did he adore the sun, and make long 
prayers to it four times a day; he also 
held himself forth as an object of worship; 
and though exceedingly tolerant as to 
other modes of faith, never would admit 

of any encroachments on his own divi¬ 
nity.' 5 Murray's Discoveries, H, p 95. 

4 The text has zabdn i hdl , and a little 
lower down, zabdn i bcmfdnt, Zabdn 
i hdl , or symbolical language, is opposed 
to zabdn i maqdl , spoken words. 

5 Or rather, from his head, as the text 

has, because the casting aside of selfish* 


1 “ He [Akhar] shewed himself every 
morning at a window, in front of which 
multitudes came and prostrated them¬ 
selves ; while women brought their sick 
infants for his benediction, and offered 
presents on their recovery.” From the ac¬ 
count of the Goa M issionaries who came to 
Akbar in 1595, in Murray's Discoveries 
in Asia, II, p. 96. 

2 His thought was this. If Akhar is a 
prophet, he must, from his supernatural 
wisdom, find out in what condition I am 
lying here. 

* 3 “ He [Akhar] shewed, besides, no par¬ 
tiality to the Mahometans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even, plunder 
the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet 
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the root of bo many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now comes to en¬ 
quire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
one of Hod, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the suppliant, 
and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who from seeming existence 
lias now entered into real life. His Majesty then gives the novice the 
Shagff upon which is engraved 'the Great Name/ 2 and His Majesty's 
symbolical motto, ‘ Alldhu Akbar d This teaches the novice the truth that 
e< 2he pure Shagt and the pure sight never err.” 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants are 
guided, as circumstances require it; and from the wise counsels they receive, 
they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy their thirst in 
the sprin g of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and motives renewed 
light. Others, according to their capacities are taught wisdom in excellent 
advices. 

But it is impossible while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. Should 
my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term of life be 
granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate volume on 
this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “Alldhu Akbar /” and the other responds, 
“Jolla Jaldluhui the motive of His Majesty, in laying down this mode 


ness is symbolically expressed by taking 
off th e turban. To wear a turban is a dis¬ 
tinction. 

1 Shagt moans aim; secondly any 
thing round, either a ring, or a thread, 
as the Brahminical thread. Here a ring 
seems to he meant. Or it may be the 
likeness of the Emperor which, according 
to Badaoni, the members wore on their 
turbans. 

2 The Great Name is a name of God. 
“ Some say, it is the word Allah ; others 
say, it is fa mad, the eternal; others, al- 
hayy, the living ; others, alqayymn , the 
everlasting; others, arrahman, arrahim , 
the clement and merciful; others, ah nu¬ 
ll airnin, the protector. Ghids. “ Qdzl 
Jlarmdiiddm of Nngor says, the Great 
Name is the word Hu, or He (God), 
Because it has a reference to God’s na¬ 
ture, as it shows that He has no otbor 
at His side. Again, the word hu is a 


root, not a derivative. All epithets of 
God are contained in it.” XashfuUughdt. 

8 These ^formulae remind of Akbar a 
name, JaUluddin Muhammad Akbar. 
The words Alldhu Akbar are ambi¬ 
guous : they may mean, God is great, or, 
Akbar is God. ' There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; 
for it was used on coins, the Imperial 
seals, and the heading of books, farm an s, 
&c. II is era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the note 
at the end of this Ain shows how Akbar, 
starting from the idea of the Divine right 
of kings, gradually came to look upon 
himself as the Mujtahid of the age, then 
as the prophet of God and Gods Vice re¬ 
gent on earth, and lastly as a Deity. “ It 
was during these days [A. II. 083, or A. D. 
1575-76] that His Majesty once asked 
how people would like it, if he ordered 
the words Alldhu Akbar to be cut on 







of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their existence, and 
to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should pre¬ 
pare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last 
journey. 

Each member is to give a jmrty on the anniversary of his birth-day, 
and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to abstain 
from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themselves j but during the month of their birth they are not even to ap¬ 
proach meat. Nor shall members go near anything* that they have them¬ 
selves slain; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use of the same 
vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatehers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren ..women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 


Note by the Translator on the religious views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connection with the preceding Ain, it may be of interest for 
the general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The souroes 
from, which this information is derived, is, besides Abulfazl’s Am, 
the Muntakhab ut Taicankh by ’Abdul Qaclir ibn i Muluk Shah of Badaon 
—regarding whom. I would refer the reader to p. 104, and to a longer 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1809—and 
the Dabisidn ul Mazdhib\ a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s 
death by an unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pars! tendencies. 
Nor must we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese 
Missionaries whom Akbar called from Goa, as Eodolpho Aqua viva, 


the Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. 
Most said, people would like it very 
much. Bu t H a j 1 Ibrahim obj ected, and 
said, the phrase had an ambiguous mean¬ 
ing, and the emperor might substitute 
the Qoran verse Lazihni Aildhi akbarn 
(To think of God is the greatest thing), 
because it involved no ambiguity. But 
His Majesty got displeased, and said, 


it was surely sufficient that no man who 
felt his weakness, would claim Divini¬ 
ty ; he merely looked to the sound of 
the words, and he had never thought 
that a thing could he carried to such an 
extreme/’ Baddofii, p. 210. 

1 Printed at Calcutta in 1809 with a 
short dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay, 
A. H. 1272, [A. D. 1856]. This work 
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Antonio de MonsSrrato, Francisco Enriques, &c., of whom the first 
is mentioned by Abulfazl under the name of Pddri RadalfS There exist 
also two articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans 
Kennedy, published in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson , which had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriented 
Magazine, Vol. I., 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of 
Wilson’s works, London, .1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaoni, 
hearing on this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical 
Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff. The Proceed¬ 
ings of the Portuguese Missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in 
Murray’s Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1820, Vol. II. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaoni. * 2 The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badaoni. 

AbulfazVs second introduction to Akbar . His pride. 

[Badaoni, edited by Maulawi A'glxa Ahmad ’All, in the Bibliotheca 
Indioa, Vol. II, p. 198.] 

“It was during those days [end of 982 A. H.] that Abulfazl, son of 
Shaikh Mubarik of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now styled 
*Alldmt . He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up the 
lamp of the Qabdhis , illustrating thereby the story of the man who, because 
he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, and repre¬ 
senting himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of infallibility round 
his waist, according to the saying, ‘He who forms an opposition, gains 
power.’ He laid before the Emperor a commentary on the Ay at ul-kursi* 


has also been translated into English at 
the cost of the Oriental Translation 
Bund. 

x Not Padre Hadif, as 111 

El phinstone’s history, but the letter 
(lam) having been mistaken for a J {yd ). 

2 As in tlie following extracts the years 
of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 
convert them according to this table :— 
The year 980 A. H. commenced 14? May 
1572 [Old Style. 

981— 3 May, 1573. 

982 — 23 April, 1574. 

983 — 12 April, 1575. 

984 — 31 March, 1576. 

985 — 21 March, 1577. 

986 — 10 March. 1578. 

987 — 28 February, 1579. 


988 — 17 February, 1580. 

989 — 5 February, 1581. 

990 — 26 January, 1582. 

991 — 15 January, 1583. 

992 — 4 January, 1584. 

993 — 24 December, 1584. 

994 — 13 December, 1585. 

995 — 2 December, 1586. 

996 — 22 November, 1587. 

997 — 10 November, 1588. 

998 — 31 October, 1589. 

999 — 20 October, 1590. 

1000 — 9 October, 1591. 

1001 — 28 September, 1592. 

1002 — 17 September, 1593. 

1003 — 6 September, 1594. 

1004 — 27 August, 1595. 

a Qor. Siu\ II, 256. 
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which contained all subtleties of the Qoran ; and though, people said that 
it had been written by his father, Abulfazl was much praised. The 
numerical value of the letters in the words Tafsir i Akbari (Akbar’s com¬ 
mentary) gives the* date of composition [983], But the emperor praised it, 
chiefly because he expected to find in Abulfazl a man capable of teaching* 
the Mullas a lesson, whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though 
this expectation was opposed to the confidence which His Majesty had 
placed in me. 

The reason of Abulfazl*s opinionaliveness and pretensions to infallibi¬ 
lity was this. At the time when it w r as customary to get hold of, and kill, 
such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as had been the 
case with Mir Habshi and others), Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Makhdum ul mulk, 
and other learned men at court, unanimously represented to the emperor 
that Shaikh Mubarik also, in as far as he pretended to be Mahdd 1 2 , belonged 
to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led others 
into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to remove him, they 
despatched police officers, to bring him before the emperor. But when they 
found that the Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed himself, they 
demolished the pulpit in Ms prayer-room. The Shaikh, at first, took 
refuge with Salim i Ohishti at Eathpur, who then was in the height of his 
glory, and requested him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, 
sent liim money by some of his disciples, and told him, it would be better 
for him. to go away to Grujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, 
Shaikh. Mubarik applied to Mirza ’Aziz Kokah [Akbar’s foster-brother], 
who took occasion to praise to the emperor the Shaikh’s learning and volun¬ 
tary poverty, and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarik 
was a most trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, 
and that he [’Aziz] could really not see why the Shaikh was so much 
persecuted. The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh. 
In a short time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abulfazl, when 
once in favor with the emperor, (officious as he was, and time-serving, 
openly faithless*- continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer 
beyond all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shame¬ 
ful way that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,® 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants ho 
cut down. 


1 Vide p. 106, Note 5. 

2 Badaoni belonged to the believers in 
the approach of the Millennium. A few 

22 


years later, Akbar used Mahdawi ru¬ 
mours for his own purposes ; vide below. 
The extract shows that there existed before 
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He used to say, openly mid implicitly,— 

O Lord, send down a proof 1 for the people of the world! 

Send these Nimrods 3 a gnat as big" as an elephant! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile ! 

And. when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and mis¬ 
fortunes broke in upon the ’Ulamas (who had persecuted him and his 
father), he applied the following Buba’S to them 

I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with nry own hands. 

And when during* disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid 3 , he used to say, u Oh don’t bring* me the arguments of this 
sweetmeat-seller, and that cobbler, or that tanner!” He thought himself 
capable of giving tho lie to all Shaikhs and ’ Ulamas.” 

Commencement of the Disputations, [B addon 1 IT, p, 200.] 

“ During the year 983 A. H., many places of worship were built at the 
command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years previous 
to 983, the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and decisive 
victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day; everything 
turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. His Majesty 
had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples 
of the Mu’iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in discussing the word 
of God (Qordn), and the word of the prophet (the Hadis, or Tradition). 
Questions of (^ufism, scientific discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and 
Law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God; ho continually occupied himself with pronouncing the 
names Yd hu and Yd kdd'i, which had been mentioned to him/ and his 


982, heretical innovators, whom the em¬ 
peror allowed to be persecuted. Matters 
soon took a different turn. 

1 That is, a man, capable of teaching 
the Ulamas a lesson. Abulfazl means 
himself. 

* Nimrod, or Namrud, and Pharaoh, are 
proverbial in the East for their pride. 
Nimrod was killed by a gnat which had 
crept through the nose to his brain. He 
could only relieve his pains by striking 
the crown of head ; but at last he died 
from the effects of his own blows. 

8 A man of infallible authority in his 


explanations of the Muhammadan law. 
There are few Mujtahids. Among the 
oldest there were several who plied a 
trade at the same time. Tho preceding 
Bubal is translated by Sir H. Elliott in 
the Muhammadan Historians of India, 
p. 244. 

4 By some ascetic. Yd hit means 
O He (God), and Ya kddi, 0 Guide. The 
frequent repetition of such names is a 
means of knowledge. Some faqirs repeat 
them several thousand times during a 
night. 
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heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. From a feeling 
of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many a morning alone 
in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old building which 
lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, and 
gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulaiin&n, 1 ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
Shaikhs and ’Ulam&s, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
Winch he used to transact state business; as also by the news that 
Mirza Sulaim&n, a prince of Qufi tendencies, and a Qakib i hdl 2 * was 
coming to him from Badakhsh&n. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anixptalao , where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ’Ulam&a and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the ’Ulamas, and 
the heretical (Shfitic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mull a 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shadd&d ( vide Qor. 
Stir. 89). The result to which the discussions led, will be seen from the 
following extract. [Bad. II, p. 202.] 

“For these discussions, which were held every Thursday 8 night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaikhs, ’Ulam&s, and grandees, by turn. But 
as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and the 
order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should sit on 
the east side; the Sayyids on the west side; the ’Ulamas, to the south • 
and the Shaikhs, to the north. The emperor then used to go from one side 

to the other, and make his enquiries.. when all at once, one night, 

i the vein of the neck of the ’Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ and a horrid- 
noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour, and said to me [Badaoni], “ In future report any of the 
’Ulamas that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I shall make him- 
leave the hall.” I gently said to A'gafKhan, “ If I were to carry out this 
order, most of the ’Ulamas would have to leave,” when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answor, he was highly 
pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 


1 The edition of Badaoni calls him 

Karardni . He is sometimes call¬ 
ed Aar dm; sometimes, Karzdni. He 
reigned in Bengal from 971 to 981, or 
A. D. 1563 to 1573. 

2 Hal is the state of ecstasy and close 

union with God, into which Q lifts bring 


themselves by silent thought, or by pro¬ 
nouncing the name of God. 

8 The text has Shah i Jurriah, the 
night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans 
commence the day at sunset, it is our 
Thursday night. 
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Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 
[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

“ Some people mentioned that Hajt Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, hy which, he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes/ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and 
lifted up his stick, in order to strike him, when the Haji by some subter¬ 
fuges managed to get rid of him.” 

Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the ’TTlamas and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
' oonceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now 
he resolved to vex the principal ’TJlam&s; and no sooner had his 
courtiers discovered this, than they brought all 801*13 of charges against 
them. 

[Bad. II, p. 203.] 

“HisMajesty therefore ordered Maulana Abdullah of Sult&npiir, who 
had received the title of Makhdum id mulk, to come to a meeting, as he 
wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim, Shaikh Abulfazl (who 
had Intel} 7 come to court, and is at present the infallible authority in 
all religious matters, and also for the New Beligion of His Majesty, 
and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and several 
other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His Majesty 
took every occasion to interrupt the Maulan&, when he explained any¬ 
thing. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest point, 
some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His Majesty, 
commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Maulana, to whose position 
one might apply the verse of tlie Qor&n (Stir. XYI, 72), ‘ And some one 
of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, &c.’ Among other 
stories, Khan JaMn said that he had heard that Makhdum ul mulk 9 had 
given a fatioa , that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer binding, 
hut even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his ex¬ 
traordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia), had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbctshes (a. *?., the 
Shi’ali inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up with 
indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures of Mary 
and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative 
would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both roads were closed up. 


3 Ay women may use. 

2 This extract as given hy Sir II. Elliott 
on p, 244 conveys a wrong impression. 


Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before 
990 A. H. 
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Kh&xi Jalidn also related that the Mauland had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
liA amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out. 1 * * * * * * 

Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbinoss, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaikhs and the poor of the whole country; but especially on 
the Aimadars and other deserving people of the Panj&b,—all came up, 
one story after the other. His motives, < which shall be revealed on the 
day of resurrection’ (Qor. LXXXYI, 9), wero disclosed; all sorts of 
stories, calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, wore got up, 
till it was resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was- a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said Ah f for Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had risen 
to power, whilst the star of the Maulana was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the ’IJlam&s. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 

“At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by ni'Jcdli). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of ago^ 
he had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaikh Abduiinabi had 
once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine wives. Some 
of the ’TJlamds present replied that the Mujtahid alluded to was Ibn Abl 
Laila; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too literal trans¬ 
lation of the Qoriin verse (Qor. Sur. IY, 3), “ Many whatever women yo 
like, two and two, 8 * and three and three, and four and fourbut this 
was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to Shaikh ’Ahdunnabi, 


1 Alms are due on every surplus of stock 

or stores which a Sunni possesses at the 

end of a year, provided that surplus have 

been in his possession for a whole year. 
If the wife, therefore, had the surplus for 

a part of the year, and the husband took 
it afterwards back, he escaped the paying 
of alms. 

a I. e., ho meant to say lie was poor, 

and thus refuted the charges brought 

against him. 


8 Thus they got 2+2, 3+3, 4+4=18. 
But the passage is usually translated, 

* Marry whatever women ye like, two, or 
three, or four/ The Mujtahid who took 
nine unto himself, translated * two + 
three + four,’= 9. The question of the 
emperor was most ticklish, because, if the 
lawyers adhered to the number four, 
which they could not well avoid, the 
hardmzddagt of Akbar’s freeborn prin¬ 
cesses was acknowledged. 
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who replied that he had merely wished to point out to Afebar that a 
difference of opinion existed on this point among lawyers, hut that he 
had not given afativa, in order to legalize irregular marriage proceedings. 

This annoyed His Majesty very much. “ The Shaikh,” he said, * 1 told 
me at that time a very different thing from what he now tells me.” He 
never forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point, the ’TJlam&s, having collected every 
Tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by Mud ah [not by nikdK] a 
man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and secondly , that 
Mud ah marriages were allowed by Imflm M£ik. The Slii’ahs, as was 
well known, loved children born in Mud ah wedlock more than those born 
by nikhh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and tho Ahl i Jama’at. 

On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Majdturrashul [Vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib KMn fetched a copy of the Muwaffa of Imam Mdlik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of Mud ah marriages. 

Another night, Q&zi Ya’qub, Shaikh Abulfazl, Haji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Aniiptalao tank. Shaikh Abulfazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding Mu d ah marriages, 
which his father (Shaikh Mubarik) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, “ The conclusion which must he drawn• from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarian customs, is this :—Irn&m Miiik and 
the Shi’alls are unanimous in looking upon Mud ah marriages as legal; 

Im&m jSh&fi’i and the Great Im&m (Hanifah) look upon Mud ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Mdliki sect decide that 
Mud ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for SMfi’is 
and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.” This 
pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaikh Ya’qub, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a QdzL He tried to shift the ground; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say,—just as His Majesty pleases.” 

u The emperor then said, “I herewith appoint the M£Liki Qazi Husain 
’Arab as the Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
you, Ya’qub, are from to-day suspended.” This was immediately obeyed, and 
Q&zl Hasan, on the spot, gave a decree wliich made Mad ah marriages legal. 


The veteran lawyers, ns Maldidum ulmuik, Qftzh Ya’qdb, and others, 
made very long* faces at these proceedings. 

This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf.’ 

The result was that, a few days later, Mankind Jal&luddin of Multdn 
a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 
ordered from A'grah (to Fathpdr Sikri,) and appointed Quzi of the realm. 
Qdzi Ya’qub was sent to Gaur as District Qdzi. 

From this day henceforth, ‘ the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till .His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid 
of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 'AMU 

Aklar, given on p. 166, note 3.] 

[Bad&onill, p. 211.] 

“During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abulfath, Hakim 
Hum&yun (who subsequently changed his name to Huinayun Quh, and 
lastly to Hakim Hurndra,) and Nuruddin, who as poet is known under 
•the name of Qardri. They were brothers, and came from Gildn, near the 
Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address were exceed¬ 
ingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendancy over the Emperor; 
ho flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change in the religious 
ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became 
in a short time, a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon after there came from Persia Mulla Muhammad of I azd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com¬ 
menced openly to revile the QMbah (persons who knew Muhammad, except 
the twelve Imdms), told queer stories about them, and tried hard to make 
the emperor a Shi’ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar—that 
bastard 1—and by Shaikh Abulfazl, and Hakim Abulfath, who success¬ 
fully turned the emperor from the Islfim, and led him to reject inspiration, 
prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, and even the 
whole law, so that I could no longer hear their company. 

At the same time, His Majesty ordered Qdzi Jalaluddin and several 
’TJlamds to write a commentary on the Qordn; hut this led to great rows 
among them. 

Deb Chand P/ajah Manjholah-tliat fool—once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the fu-st chapter (Surat ul baqarah) 

His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the CaMbah. Soon after, the ob¬ 
servance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in every thing 
connected with the prophet, were put down as taqltdl, or religious blindness, 
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and man’s reason was* acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. Portu¬ 
guese priests also came frequently; and His Majesty enquired into the 
articles of their belief which are based upon reason.” 

[Bad&om H, p. 245.] 

1 ^ ri beginning of thp next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpur in Mai wall, Sharif of A'rnul arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to thp other, he went on wrangling till he became a perfect 
heretic, lor some time he had studied ^ufic nonsense in the school of 
Maitland Muhammad Zahid of Balldi, nephew of the great Shaikh Husain 
of Khw&ri am, and had lived with derwishes. But as ho had little of a derwish 
in himself, he talked slandor, and was so full of conceit, that they hunted 
him away. The Mauland also wrote a poem against him, in which the 
following verse,occurs: 

There was a heretic, Sharif hy name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

In his wanderings ho had come to the DakTiin, where he made him¬ 
self so notorious, that the king of the Dak’hin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey and shewn about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. Ho therefore made for 
Mai wall, and. settled at a place five /cos distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke, was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics, (whom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough—such 
heretics are called Nalatis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that lie was the restorer of the Millenium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. Eidicu- 
lous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, he 
performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you could 
scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour 1 is a sign of hostility to pur 
prophot) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
and when lie got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in worship, 
and sat down duzdnk (vide p. 160, note 2), like an Indian camel. He talked 
privately to His Majesty; no one dared to draw near them, but I sorne- 


1 Chctshmi i azraq. Europeans have 
blue eyes. The expression is as old as 


Hariri and the Crusades. 
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times heard from a distance the word Him (knowledge) because he spoke 
pretty loud. Ho called his silly views ‘ the truth ol truths, or the giounu 
work of things.’ 

A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles—God forbid !—of truth eternal. 

The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basakhwan (a village in Gilan), who lived at the time of Ihnur. 
Mahmud had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of such hypocrisy, 
as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing but tital, which 
name he had * given to the 4 science of expressed and implied language. 
The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bahr o Jiuzah (the Ocean 
and the Jug), and contains such loathsome nonsense, that on listening to 
it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would have laughed into his face, if 
he had heard it, and how he woidd havo jumped for joy ! And this Sharif— 
that dirty thief—had also written a collection of nonsense, which he styled 
Tarashhuhh i ZMr, in which he blindly follows Mir ’Abdulawwal. This 
hook is written in loose, deceptive aphorisms, each commencing with the 
words mifarmudanii (the master said), a. queer tiling to look at, ( and a mass 
of ridiculous, silly nonsense. But notwithstanding his ignorance, according 
to the proverb, 4 Worthies will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence 
on the spirit of the ago, and on the people, that he is now [in 1004] a 
commander of One Thousand, and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, posses¬ 
sing the four degrees of faith, and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, 
the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became more violent, in as far as the elementary 
principles of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the 
disputations had turned on single points. The Ulamas even in the 
presence of the emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other 
Kafirs or accursed. 

[Bad. II. p. 255.] 

“Makhdum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khan of Shirwan, who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that it was 
wrong to say prayers with ’Abdunnabi, because he had been undutiful 
towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon this, Shaikh 
’Abdunnabi called Makhdiim a fool, and cursed him. The ’Ulamis now 
23 
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'broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis. and Qibtis, gathering either 
round the Shaikh, or round Makhduin ulniulk; and tlie heretic innovators 
used tliis opportunity, to mislead the emperor by their wicked opinions and 
aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, and represented lies as truth. 

His Majesty till now [986] had shewn every sincerity , and was diligently 
searching for truth . But his education had been much neglected; and surrounded 
as lie was by men of low and heretic principles , he had been forced to doubt the 
truth of the Isldm . Falling from one perplexity into the other , he lost sight of 
his real object , the search of truth; and when the strong embankment of our clear 
law and our excellent faith had once been broken through, IBs Majesty grew colder 
and colder , till after the short space of five or six years not a trace of Muhammadan 
feeling was left in his heart. Matters then became very different.” 

[Bad. If p. 239.] 

u In 984, the news arrived that Shah Tahm&sp of Persia had died, and 
Shill Ism&’il II. had succeeded him. The T&rikh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words and [ o -f- 

984]. Shcih. Isma’il gave the order that any one who wished to go to 
Makkah conld have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. 
Thus thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment, if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

In 985, the news arrived that SMh Isma’il, son of SMh Tahmlsp had 
been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Part Jan 
Khdmm. Mir Haidar, the riddle writer, found the T&rikh of his accession 
in the words ShaUnshdhi rui zandn [984,] ‘a king of the face of the earth/ 
and the Tdrfkh of his death in Shahinshdhi zer i zamin [985,] ‘a king below 
the face of the earth.” At, that time also there appeared in Persia the 
great comet which had been visible in India (p. 240), and the consternation 
was awful, especially as at the same time the Turks conquered Tabriz, 
Shirwan, and M&zaadaran. Sultan Muhammad Xhuddbandah, son of SMh 
TahmAsp, but by another mother, succeeded ; and with him ended the time 
of reviling and cursing the Cfahdbah. 

But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Eindustdn fro?n Persia P 


1 As Talimasp in liis short Memoirs 
(Pots. Ms. 782, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the 
word <J& zil [030J as the Tarikh of his 
accession, we have 

Talimasp from 930 to 984, 


Ismail II. 984 to 985. 

Prinsep’s Tables (Ibid edition, p. 308) 
give, 

Tahmasp, 932 to 983, 

Ismail II., from 983 to 985. 
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Bat>a'oni'’s Summary of the reasons which red Akbar to 

RENOUNCE THE ISLAM. 

[Bad. II, p. 256.] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, hut only some, according to the 
proverb, “ That which is small, guides to that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all deno¬ 
minations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
enquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting every¬ 
thing which was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to old 
age, His Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and through 
all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every 
thing which people can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every [Isl&mitic] principle. Tlius 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and as the result of all the influences which were brought to boar 
on His Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the con¬ 
viction in his heart that there were sensible men in all religions, and 
abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among all 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why 
should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the IsMrn, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years old; why should 
one sect assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself. 

Moreover Sumanis 1 and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpuss other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and roach a high 
degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and human 
perfection, they brought proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the 
truth of their own, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated their 


1 Explained in Arab. Dictionaries as 
a sect in Sind who believe m the trans¬ 
migration of souk ( tandsukh.) Akbar, 
as will be seen from the following, was 


convinced of the transmigration of souk, 
and therefore rejected the doctrine of 
resurrection. 
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doctrines so firmly, and so skilfully represented tilings as quite self-evident 
which require consideration, that no man, l>y expressing his doubts, could 
now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains were to crumble to 
dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Xslamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as also 
all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened to every 
abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, which 
can be so easily followed; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he shewed 
in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which Ms original 
religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice wliich the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” 1 
When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time Bis Majesty called a Brahmin, whose.name was Puzukho- 
tam, author of a commentary on the .. , s whom he asked to invent particular 
Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other times, a Brahmin of 
^he name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle/ sitting on a chdrpdi , 
fill he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used to sleep. Whilst 
thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the lire, the sun and stars, 
and of rovering the chief gods of these unbelievers, as Brahma, Maluidev, 
Bishn, Kishn, E&m, and Muhamdq who are supposed to have been men, 
but very likely never existed, though some, in their idle belief, look upon 
them as gods, and others as angels. His Majesty, on hearing further 
how much the people of the country prized their institutions, commenced 
to look upon them with affection. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls especially took a deep root in his heart, and he approved of the saying, 
—“ There is no religion in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.” Insincere batterers composed treatises, in order to fix 
the evidence for tins doctrine; and as His Majesty relished enquiries into 
the sects of these infidels (who cannot be counted, so numerous they are, 
and who have no end of revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to 
the AM i Kitab (Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed, 
but a new fruit of tMs loathsome tree ripened into existence. 


1 Just as Akba.r liked the zephyr of 
enquiry into other religious systems. 
But zephyrs are also destructive : they 
scatter the petals of the rose. 


2 The text has a few unintelligible words. 

3 Perhaps in order not to get polluted, 
or because the balcony belonged t;> the. 
Harem. 
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Sometimes again, it was Shaikh Tdjuddin of Dihli, who had to attend 
the emperor. This Shaikh is the son of Shaikh Zakariya of Ajodhan. 
The principal ’Llamas of the age call him TdjuVdrifin , or crown of the 
gifts. He had learned under Shaikh Zaman of Panipat, author of a 
commentary on the Lawaih, and of other very excellent works, was in ^ufism 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ibn ’Arabi, and had written a 
comprehensive commentary on the Nuzhat ularvmh. Like the preceding 
he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty listened whole nights 
to his §ufio trifles. As the Shaikh was not overstrict 1 * * * * * * in acting ac¬ 
cording to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of the pantheistic 
presence, which idle Qufis will talk about, and which generally leads them 
to denial of the law and open heresy. He also introduced polemic matters, 
as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh—God’s curse bo upon him!— 
which is mentioned in the Fugug ulhikam* or the excellence of hope over 
fear , 8 and many other things to which men incline from weakness of dis¬ 
position, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious commands, to 
the contrary. The Shaikh is therefore one of the principal culprits, who 
weakened His Majesty’s faith in the orders of our religion. He also said 
that infidels would, of course, he kept for ever in hell, but it was not likely ^ 
nor could it be proved, that the punishment in hell was eternal. His 
explanations of some verses of the Qor&n, or of the Tradition of our prophet, 
were often far-fetched. Besides, he mentioned that the phrase 'Imdn i 
kdmil (perfect man) referred to the ruler of the age, from which h© inferred 
that the nature of a king was holy. In this -way, he said many agreeable 
things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper meaning, but rather 
the opposite of what he knew to he correct. Even the sijdah (prostration), 
which people mildly call zambibos (kissing the ground,) ho allowed to be 
due to the Insan i Kamil; he looked upon the respect due to the king as 
a religious command, and called, the face of the king Kdbah i Mnrdddt , 
the sanctum of desires, and Qiblah i Edjdt , the cynosure of necessities. 
Such blasphemies ' 1 other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, 
and by referring to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian 


1 As long as a (Xifi conforms to the 

Qoran, he is shari; but when he feels 
that he has drawn nearer to God, and does 

no longer require the ordinances of the 
profanum valgus , ho is dzdd , iree, and 

becomes a heretic. 

53 Phara oh claimed divinity, and is there¬ 

fore mal’un, accursed by God. Blit ac¬ 

cording to some books, and among them 

the Pugm;, Pharaoh repented in the mo¬ 
ment of death, and acknowledged Moses 


a true prophet. 

8 The Islam says, AUmdn baina-l 
fchaufi warrijdt * Paith stands between 
fear and hope.’ Hence it is sin to fear 
God’s Wrath more than to hope for God's 
mercy; and so reversely. 

4 As the zaminhos , or the use of holy 
names as Kahah (the temple at Makkah) 
or qiblah (Makkah, in as far as people 
turn to tt their face when praying). 





sects. And after this, when.... 1 

Other great philosophical winters of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus Shaikh Ya’qub of Kashmir, a well 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ’Ain ulquzat of Hamad&n, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Allddi 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of Almuzill 
(the tempter), 2 that both names, thus personified, had appeared in this world, 
and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

Mulld Muhammad of Yozd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, and 
uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khahfahs, called 
the whole OaMbalt, their followers and next followers, and the saints of past 
ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the All i Jam#at,* 
and represented every sect, except the Shi’ali, as damned and leading men 
into damnation. 

The differences among the ’Ulam&s, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the ’Ulam6s of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam i Gbazz&li and Imam i Kdzi, 4 and 
knowing from experience the fiimsiness of his ’Ulam&s, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Padre* 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor 
their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth, of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Murad 6 to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 


3 The text has an unintelligible sen¬ 
tence. 

2 According to the Islam, God leads 
(hddi) men to salvation, but also to sin 
and damnation. God created also wicked¬ 
ness. 

8 All i jama at is a term which is 
often joined with the word Sunnis. All 
religious ordinances are either based upon 
the Qoran ; or upon the Tradition; or 
upon the opinion (qids) of famous Qa- 
Idbts ; or lastly, upon ijma, agreement, 
or the custom generally followed during 
the first century of the Hijrah. Hence 
All i jama at comprises all such as be¬ 
lieve ijma binding. 

4 Two famous authorities in religious 


matters. The most popular books of Imam 
Glazzdli are the Ilya uVuhm , and the 
Kiwi yd i Saddat, which, according to 
p. 103, was one of the few books which 
Abkar liked. 

6 The text has 

e Prince Murad was then about eight 
years old. Jahangir (Salim) was born 
on Wednesday, the 17 Rabi’ulawwal 977. 
Three months after him, his sister Slalzd - 
dal Khanum was born; and after her (per¬ 
haps in year the 978) Shah Murad , who 
got the nickname of Paldri , as he was 
horn in the hills of Fathpur Silqrf. .Dan¬ 
ya! was bom in Ajtnir during the night 
between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
10th, the Jumadalawwal 979, 
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rlcB a, and charged Abulfad to translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 
llismiildh-irrahiiitii.-iv/ulum , 1 the following lines were used 
Ai ndm i hi Jesus o Kiristo 
(0 thou whose names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, ‘ 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed and Shaikh 
Pniz'i added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Subhanaka la siwalca Yd hu . 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God!) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets—God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house !—a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun Was the 
primary origin of every thing. The ripening of the grain on the fields, 
of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the livos 
of men, depended upon the Sun. Hence it was hut proper to worship 
and reverence this luminary; and people in praying should face towards 
the place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
Por similar reasons, said Bir Bay, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been, at Court, hut were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said, the sun 
was ‘ the greatest light,’ the source .of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourislier of kings, and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nauruz i .Talali 2 was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His Majesty 
also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, each of 
which was worn on a particular day of the week in honor of the seven 
colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus formulas, to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to road them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship; he looked upon cow- 
dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 


1 The formula ‘ Bism illcih , <&c/ is said 
by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text book. 

The words Ai ndm i tu Jesus o Kiristo 
are taken from the Dabistan; the edition 
of Badaoni has Ai ndmi wai zhazho 
Kiris to > which, though correct in metre 
(vide my ‘ Prosody of the Persians, p. 


38, No. 8*2,) is improbable. The formula 
as given in the Dabistan has a common 
Masnawi metre, (vide my * Prosody,’ p. 
33, No. 31), and spells Jesus dezuz. 
The verse as given by H. Wilson (Works 
II, p. 387) has no metre. 

2 Vide the Tdri/ch i Mulki, in the 
beginning of Book III. 
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instead of cows. The doctors confirmed tiio emperor in Iiis opinion, and 
told him, it was written in their hooks that beef was productive of all sorts 
of diseases, and was very indigestible. 

Pire-worshippers also had come from Nausdri in Ghijr&t, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire-worship 
4 the great worship,’ and impressed the emperor so favorably, that he 
learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Pars is, and 
ordered Ahulfazl to make arrangements, that sacred fire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of the 
ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually burning; 
for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and ( a ray of His rays.’ 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been, accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of ike-worship), from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

Prom the New Year’s day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; and 
the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and lamps were lighted 
in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put on the 
mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience Hall, 
when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string with jewels 
on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced these proceedings 
by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as presents. 
The custom of K&k’hi (or tying pieces of clothes round the wrists as amulets) 
became quite common. 

When orders, in opposition to the IsMm, were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, whilst 
Hinduism is in reality a religion, in which every order is nonsense* The 
Originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be adulterers, 
and * highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared worthy 
of reproof, till, at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom the Goran 
says (Sur. 61, 8 :) “ They seek to extinguish God’s light with their mouths : 
but God will perfect his light, though the infidels he averse thereto.” In 
fact matters went so far, that proofs were no longer required when any¬ 
thing connected with the Iel&ixt was to he abolished.” 

Alibar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad, II, p. 268.] 

In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the state and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timin' 
£ahibqiran, and Mirza Ulugh Beg i Gurgan, and several others, had 
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themselves read the Ehutlah (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order, to imitate their example, hut in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jum&da-hiwwal 987, in the Jami’ Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutbah. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely road three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the. 
T m»m (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court Kttatib. 
These are the verses— 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And a wise heart, and ft strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Groat is His power, Allahu Akbar!” 

[ p. 269.] 

“ As it was quite customary hi those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Goran, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham¬ 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after say¬ 
ing something to the. praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor instead. 1 
It was impossible even to mentiorf the name of the prophet, because these 
liars (as Abulfazl, Faizi, &c.) did not like it. This wicked innovation gave 
o-cneral offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout the country ; J but 
notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows put piously on their 
necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called themselves disciples, either 
from fear, or hope of promotion, though they thought it impossible to say 
our creed.” 

[p. 270 to 272.] 

“ In the same year [987], a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhddm ulmulk, of Shaikh ’Abduimahi, 
^adniQsudur, of Qftzi JaWuddin of Multan, Qazflquzftt, of gadr Jalmn, the 
mufti of the empire, of Shaikh MuMrik, the deepest writer of tho age, and 
of GMzi Ehdn of Badaldishdn, who stood unrivalled in the various sciences. 
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1 As Abulfazl baa done in the Ain. 
« Bat Faizi added tho usual praise of the 
prophet (: nat ) to his IS at Daman , a short 
time before his death,, at the pressing 
request of some friends/ Baddon?. 
y Because books were sure to be copied; 


hence magy would see the innovation 
and imitate it. As the formula * Bism.il- 
Idh, had been 'changed to Alldktt 
Akbar, we also find Alldhu Akbar in 
the heading of books, as in the Ain. 
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The object of the document was to settle the superiority of the Imam i ’ adil 
(just leader) over the Mujtahid , which was proved by a reference to an ill- 
supported authority. The whole matter is a question, regarding which 
people differ in opinion; but the document was to do away with the 
possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and 
was to bind.the lawyers in spite of themselves. But before the instrument 
was signed, a long discussion took place as to the meaning of ijtihad , and 
as to whom the term. Mujtahid was applicable, and whether it really was the 
duty of a just Imam who, from bis acquaintance with politics, holds a higher 
rank than the Mujtahid, to decide, according to the requirements of the 
times, and the wants of the age, all such legal questions on which there 
existed a difference of opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, 
some willingly, others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Document . 

t Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and peace, 
and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, especi¬ 
ally learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country 
for their home. Now we, the principal ’ Ulainas, who are not only well 
versed in ^he several departments of the law and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qoran (Sur. IV, 
62,) “ Obey God , and obey the prophet , and those who have authority among you” 
and secondly> of the genuine tradition, “ Surely , the man who is dearest to 
God on the day of judgment , is the Imam i ’ Adil: whosoever obeys the Amir> 
obeys Me; and whosoever rebels against him ) rebels against Mef and thirdly , 
of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony; and we have 
agreed that the rank of a Sultan i 9 Adil (a just ruler) is higher in the 
eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid . Further we declare that the 
king of the Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in tho world, 
Abut Path Jaldludd'm Muhammad Akbar Pbdishah i ghctzi , whose kingdom 
God perpetuate, is. a most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. 
Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, regarding which 
the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty, in his 
penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting* 
opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, we 
do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on tho whole 
nation. 


Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a new 
order, we and the nation shall likewise he hound by it, provided always 
that such an order he not only in accordance with some verse of the Qor&n, 
but also of real benefit for the nation; and further, that any opposition 
on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His Majesty, shall 
involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of religion and property 
in this life. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, for the glory 
of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, tire principal 
’ Ulamas and lawyers, in the month of Bajab of the year 98/ of the Hijrah. 

The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in the 
handwriting of Shaikh Mubarik. The others had signed it against their 
will, but the Shaikh had added at the bottom that he had most willingly 
signed his name; for this was a matter, which, for several years, he had 
been anxiously looking forward to. 

No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of intellect 
of the Tmam wa s established, and opposition was rendered impossible. 
All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, were abolish¬ 
ed, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

But the state of Shaikh Abulfazl resembled that of the poet EairaU 
of Samarkand, 1 who after having been annoyed by the cool and sober 
people of Mawaral-uahr (Turkist&n), joined the old foxes of Shi’itic Persia, 
and chose ‘ the roadless road.’ You might apply the proverb to him, ‘ He 
prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

On the 16th Rajah of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to that 
place. On the 5th Sha’bdn, at the distance of five leos from the town, 
the emperor alighted* and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu ni- 
uddin). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwdjah of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from, whose ‘ skirt’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung'. 

O 273.] 

“ After Makhdum ulmulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had left fo» Makkah 
(987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the Qoran, elicited 


of places where wine-drinking was con¬ 
nived at. At last ho settled at Kashau, 
and became a Shi'all. He was murdered 
there by a robber in 961. 


1 The birthplace of the poet tlai-rati is 
not exactly known, though he belongs to 
Turkish,an. It is said that he was a great 
wine-bibber, and travelled about in search 







their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts in them regard¬ 
ing all things connected with the prophet and the imams. He distinctly 
denied the existence of Jins y of angels, and of all other beings of the invisible 
world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and the saints; he rejected the 
successive testimony of the witnesses of our faith, the proofs for the truths 
of the Qoran as far as they agree with man’s reason, the existence of the soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and future rewards and punishments in 
as far as they differed from metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qoran, and a few old graves 

Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qor&n. 

An *Td has come again, and bright days will come—like the face 
of the bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—once more 

Will fall from these asses—alas, alas l 1 * 

His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, 4 There 
is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the for¬ 
mula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words Jitnahdi ummat , the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutbuddm Muhammad Khan and Shallbaz 
KMn (vide List of grandees, lid book, Nos. 28 and 80), and several 
others. But they staunchly objected. Qutbuddin said, “What would 
the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he heard all 
this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad views.” 
His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on .a secret mission from 
Constantinople, as he shewed so much opposition ; or if he wished to keep 
a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from India, and be a 
respectable man there: he might go at once. Shahbdz got excited, and 
took a part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar—that hellish dog— 
made a sneering remark at our, religion, Shahbaz abused him roundly, and 
said, “ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this manner ? It would not take me 
long to settle you.” It got quite uncomfortable, when His Majesty said 
to Shahbaz in particular, and to the others in general, “ Would that a shoe- 
full of excrements were tin-own into your faces.” 


1 Badaoni bewails the blindness of j the means of grace of the Islam (prayers, 

Akbar, Abulfazl, &c., who threw away J fasts). 



[p. 276.] 

u In this year the Tamghd (inland tolls) and the Jazyah (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dams, were abolished, and edicts to this 
effect were sent over the whole empire.” 

In the same year a rebellion broke out at Juunpur, headed by 
Muhammad Madura of K&bul, Muhammad Ma’cum Khan, Mu’izzul 
Mulk, ’Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted MulKi 
Muhammad of Yazd [vide above, pp. 175, 182), who was Qnzi-lqiiz&t 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some 
tracts of land, and collected a large army. The course which this 
rebellion took, is known from general histories ; vide Elphinstone, p. 511. 
Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, and Mn’izzulmulk, in the beginning of the 
rebellion, were called by the emperor to Agrah, and drowned, on the 
road, at the command of the emperor, in the Jamnah. 

In the same year the principal ’Ulamas, as Makhdum ul mulk, 
Shaikh Munawwar, Mulla ’Abdushshxikiir, <SEc., were sent as exiles to 
distant provinces. 

O 278.] 

“ ITajj Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. 105) brought to court an old, 
worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, wliich, as he pretended, w r as written 
by Shaikh I bn Arabi. In this hook, it was said that the Qdhib i Zamdrd 
was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. Some of 
the characteristics mentioned in the hook as belonging to him, were found 
to agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought a fabricated 
tradition that the son of a Qahdbi (one who knew Muhammad) had once 
come before the prophet with his heard cut off, wdien the prophet had said 
that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. But as the 
Haji during discussions, behaved impudently towards AbuKazl, Hakim 
Abulfath, and Shah Fathullab, ho was sent to Bantanbhur, where ho 
died in 994. 

Furmans were also sent to the leading Shaikhs and ’Ulamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
enquire into their grants (vide lid hook, Ain 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 

1 Qdkib i Zamdn , or ‘ Man of the Period/ is a title frequently given to Imam MahdL 
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them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as lie thought 
fit. But when he got hold of one who had disciple^ ot! held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled them 
to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common.* * * The poor 
Shaikhs who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu Financial Secre¬ 
taries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no other place whore 
to live, except mouseholes.” 

[p- 288-] 

“In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
(jdhib i Zamkn , who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of A'mul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of Basakhwan {vide above, p. 177), who had said that, 
in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was wrong* * / 
And Khw&jah Maul&nd of Shir&z, the heretic of Jafrdan, came with a 
pamphlet by some of the Sliarlfs of Makkah, in which a tradition was 
quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was 
now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would immediately 
take place. The MauMna also brought a pamphlet written by himself on 
the subject. The Shi’ahs mentioned similar nonsense connected with ’Ali, 
and some quoted the following Bub&h, which is said to have been composed 
by Hatpr i Xlmsrau, 9 or, according to some, by another poet:— 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else.” 8 

j> 291.] 

“At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those, who were present, to 
mention each the name of man who could bo considered the wisest man 
of the ago ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an exception. 
Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. Thus Hakim. 
Ham&m (vide above, p. 175) mentioned himself, and Shaikh Abulfazl ins 
own father. 


* The text here does not give a clear 
meaning. 

2 A Persian poet of the fifth century of 
the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker 
arid JSbj’ah, his poems were much read at 


the time of Akbar. The Farkctng l 
Jahdtigin is full of verses from the works 
of this ancient poet. 

3 God. 






During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were defined. 
The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor property, 
life, honor, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed these four things, 
possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four, 
possessed one degree. 

All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples of the 
throne.” 

O 299.] 

“At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaikh Jamil Bakhty&r 
to firing Shaikh Qutbuddiu of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, pretended 
to fie ‘ attracted by God.’ When Qutbuddm came, the emperor brought him 
to a conference with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and some other 
great authorities of the age. After a discussion, the Shaikh exclaimed, 

< IIH us make a great fire, and in the presence of His Majesty I shall pass 
through it. And if any one else gets safely through, lie proves by it the 
truth of his religion,” The firo was made. The Shaikh pulled one of 
the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, u Come on, in the name 
of God!” But none of the priests had the courage to go. 

Soon after the Shaikh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

A large number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaikhs and disciples, 
and known under the name of IldMs . They professed all sorts of nonsense, 
and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they repented 
of their vanities. They replied, u Repentance is our Maid.” And so they 
had invented similar names for the laws and religious commands of the 
Islfuri, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, they were sent 
to Bhakkar and QandaMr, and were given to merchants in exchange for 
Turkish colts.” 

O 301.] 

t< His Majesty was now (990) convinced that the Milleimimn of the 
Isldmitic dispensation was drying near. No obstacle, therefore, remained 
to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. The Shaikhs 
and ’ Ulamas who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, had to be entirely 
discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to disprove the orders and 
principles of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of the nation by making 
new and absurd regulations. The first order which was passed was, that 
the coinage should show the ora of the Millennium, and that a history of 
the one thousand years should be written, but commencing from the death 


of the prophet. Other extraordinary innovations were devised as political 
expedients, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. 
Thus the sydci/i, or prostration, was ordered to be performed as being 
proper for kings ; but instead of sijdah, the word zambiftos was used. Wine also 
was allowed, if used for strengthening the body, as recommended by doc¬ 
tors jj but no mischief or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict 
punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, and uproars. 
For the sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty 
established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in 
charge of it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of 
wine was fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on 
sending his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got 
supplies of wine; for who could strictly enquire into such a matter ? It 
was in fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people 
oven said that pork formed a component part of this wine ! Notwith¬ 
standing all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large 
number of people were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

Similarly, according to the proverb, 1 ‘ TJpset, but don’t spill, 7 the pro¬ 
stitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be 
counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter of the town 
assigned to them, which was called SJmt&npiimh, or Pevilsville. A D&rogah 
and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the names of such as 
went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their houses. People 
might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll collectors knew of it. 
But without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his 
house. If any wellknown courtier wanted to have a virgin, thoy should 
first apply to His Majesty, and get his permission. In the same way, boys 
prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and ignorance soon led to blood¬ 
shed. Though in some cases capital punishment was inflicted, certain 
privileged courtiers walked about proudly and insolently doing what they 
liked. 

His "Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their replies, 
some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished or censured, 
or confined for a long time in fortresses. * Among them, His Majesty came 
across one whose name was Rajah Bir Bar, a member of the Divine Faith, 


1 liaj ddr o vnariz, which is impossible. 
Akbav’s order was well meant; but ac¬ 
cording to Badaoni, bis Act of Segregation 
was unpractical. The passage is re¬ 


markable, as it shews the open profligacy 
among tbe Grandees, which annoyed 
Akbar very much. For another instance, 
vide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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who had gone beyond the four degrees, and acquired the four cardinal 
virtues. 1 * * At that time ho happened to live in his jagir in the Parganah 
of Karah; and when he heard of the affair, he applied for permission to 
turn Jog!; but His Majesty ordered him to come to Court, assuring him 
that he need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The rea¬ 
son of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had boon in company with 
Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow—which in their 
opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists—as something holy. 
Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu 
princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him, 
as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, 4 
which things His Majesty still avoids. Ho had also introduced, though modified 
by his peculiar views, Hindu customs and heresies into the court assemblies, 
and introduces them still, in order to please and win the Hindus and their 
castes ; he abstained from everything which they think repugnant to their 
nature, and looked upon shaving the beard as the highest sign of friendship 
and affection for him. Hence this custom has become very general. Pan¬ 
dering pimps also expressed the opinion that the beard takes its nourish¬ 
ment from the testicles; for no eunuch had a heard; and one could not 
exactly see of what merit or importance it was to cultivate a beard. More¬ 
over, former ascetics had looked upon carelessness in lotting the beard 
gro w, as one way of mortifying one’s flesh, because such carelessness expos¬ 
ed them to the reproach of the world; and as, at present, the silly lawyers 
of the Islam looked upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was 
clear that shaving was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore 
praiseworthy, hut not letting the hoard grow, (But if any one considers 
this argument calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating 
Muftis also quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that f some 
CitMis’ of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words hmd yafaln 
bahulgxmiti (as some QKAs have done), which occur in this tradition, 
are based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ham a yafalu bdzuVmdt 
(as some wicked men have done). l * * * * 

The ringing of bells as in usq with the Christians, and the showing of 

the figure of the cross, and".. and other childish playthings of theirs, 

were daily in practice. The words Xufr shdP shud, or ‘heresy became com- 


1 .Fazdil i arbdaii, or the four virtues 
viz., hibmat wisdom; y skujd\d courage ; 

’iffat chastity ; ’addlat justice. Books 

on Akhldq divide each, into several 
kinds. Compare the above with the car¬ 

dinal virtues of the ancient justice, pru- 

25 


deuce, temperance, and fortitude. 

3 * The Last three things are incon¬ 
venient in kissing.’ 

3 The text has balbiildn (?) Jcih 
ichmhgdh i ishmast, which I do 
understand. 
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mou T , express the Tdrikh (985). Ten or twelve years after the commence* 
ment of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches like Mirzfi Jani, 
chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their confessions on paper as 
follows :—‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have willingly and cheerfully 
renounced and rejected the Isl:im in all its phases, whether low 01 high, 
as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have joined the Divine Faith of 
Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to sacrifice to him my property and 
life, my honor and religion. ’ And these papers- there could henonroie oiiec- 
tivo letters of damnation—were handed over to the Mujtahicl (Abullazl) of 
the new Greed, and were considered a source of confidence or promotion. 
The Heavens might have parted asunder, and earth might have opened her 
abyss, and the mountains have crumbled to dust! 

In opposition to the Islam, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
}n the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily, was considered a re* 
ligious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that the 
hoar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

‘ God is indeed Almighty—hut not wliat they say.’ 

The saying of some wise men that a dog had ton virtues, and that a 
man, if he possess one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 
excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets, 1 used to’ 
put dogs on a tablecloth ancl feed them, whilst other heretical poets, Per¬ 
sians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues of 
dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting ol it. 

Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass. 2 
A dog r uns about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate., 
The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen'-' was no longer con¬ 
sidered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man was the 
xperma genitde, which was the origin of good and bad men. It was absurd 
that voiding urine and excrements should not require ceremonial ablutions, 
whilst the "emission of so tender a fluid should necessitate ablution: it 
would be far better, if people would first bathe, and then have oonnexion. 

Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the feast. 
People should therefore make a' grand feast on their birth-days. 4 Such feasts 

were called Ash i hay it f, food of file/ 

The flesfi of the wild hoar and the tiger was also permitted, because the 



required after jitfid,* and ilitil&wi. 

/f For the poor. 

5 Provisions for the life to come. 






courage which these two animals possess, would be transferred to any one 
who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or hear relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys ? were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at the 
time of prayer was made obligatory. 1 * * 4 * 

The prayers of the Islim, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla MuMrik, a 
Wbrfchy disciple of Shaikh Abulfazl, wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked such 
productions, and promoted the authors. 

The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was intro¬ 
duced, of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Niqabuqgib-ydn . 2 Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; hut the feasts of the Mu¬ 
sa! mans and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer alone being 
retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people 3 used to go to it. The 
new era was called Tdrikh i lid hi, or * Divine Era.’ On copper coins and gold 
muliurs, the era of the Millenium 4 was used, as indicating’ that the end of the 
religion of Muhammad, which was to last one thousand years, was drawing 
near. Beading Quid learning Arabic was looked upon as a crime ; and 
Muhammedan law, the exegesis of the (loran, and the Tradition, as also 
those who studied them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval 
Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, 
were cultivated and thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar 
to the Arabic language, as tho a*, and f=», were avoided. 

Thus for HJfaA- 'Abdullah, people wrote Abdullah ; and for 

A/mdi, Ahadz, $o. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses trom 

the Shahn&mah, which Firdausi gives as part of a story, were fre¬ 
quently quoted at court— 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 


1 The Muhammadan law enjoins Mus¬ 
lims to goto the Mosques simply dressed. 
Silk is forbidden. Muhammadans dis¬ 
approve of our * Sunday dresses’ and 


pewage 


.41, note 2. 

* 


3 The text has an unintelligible 
sentence. 

4 That is, the word, alf (one thousand) 
was put on the coins. From this passage 
it would appear that coins with alf on it 
(tf/AMarsdcn , p.599) were struck about99I 
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That they no w wish to got hold of the kingdom of Persia, 

Pie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a calumny, 

as the verses from the./in which the falling out of the teeth of our 

prophet is alluded to. 

In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the IsKm, whether 
special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam with 
reason, the doctrines of Mmjat y TakUf } and Tahvin , 3 the details of the day 
of resurrection and judgment,—all were doubted and ridiculed. And if 
any one did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not accepted. 
But .it is well known how little chance a man has who cites proofs against 
one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has the power of life 
and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen, if you bring the Qoran and the Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 1 2 dis¬ 
cussions’ is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings for arro¬ 
gance and defamation. People who sold their religion, were busy to collect 
all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, as if they 
were so many presents. Thus Latif Kbwajah, who came from a noble family 
in Turinstan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in Tirraizi’s Shamdilfi and 
asked how in all the world the neck of the prophet could be compared to the 
neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on the straying camel . 4 Some 
again expressed their astonishment, that #ie prophet, in the beginning of 
his career, plundered the caravans of Quraish ; that lie had fourteen wives ; 
that any married woman was no longer to belong to her husband, if the 
prophet thought her agreeable, &c. * * * At night, when there were social 


1 The word in the text is Sajardk (?), 
[a an engagement Muhammad lost two 
>f his teeth. 

2 llilyat, or dideir i Ildhi dar jemnat , 
dies actual seeing of Grod in Paradise, is 
t doctrine in high favour with the Sun¬ 
ns. The Shfahs Bay, there will be no 
ictual seeing. 

Taklif. A man is called muJcallaf Hi - 
diar\ bound by the law, first , if he he- 
ong to the Islam ; secondly, if he have 
aql or a sound mind ; thirdly , if he have 
’cached bulugh , i. e., if he bo of age. 

Tallinn means existence between two 
ion-existences (’ adamain ). Thus a pre¬ 
sent event stands between a past and a 
future non-existence. This, the Islam 


says, is the case with the world, which 
will come to an end. But Akbar denied it, 
as he did not believe in a day of judg¬ 
ment. 

8 The book of the famous Muhaddis 
(Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which 
contains all Traditions regarding the 
figure and looks of the prophet. The 
word idol is expressive of great beauty ; 
but the courtiers laughed at the phrase 
as unsuited to Muhammad, who had abo¬ 
lished idols. 

4 This refers to the charge of adultery 
brought against ’ Aishah , Muhammad’s 
lavorite wife. The whole story will he 
found in Sale’s Qoran, Sur. 24, p. 288. 







assemblies, His Majesty told forty courtiers to sit down as 1 The Forty , 1 and 
every one might say or ask what he liked. If then any one brought up a 
question connected with law or religion, they said, “ You had better ask the 
Mullas about that, as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.” 
But it is impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they 
made about the QaMbah, when historical books happened to he read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and the 
quarrel about Fadak, the war ofyifim , 2 &e.,—would that I were deaf ! The 
Shi’alis, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were defeated; the good were 
in tear, and the wicked were secure. Every day a new' order was given, and 
a new aspersion or a new doubt came up; and His Majesty saw in the 
discomfiture of one party a proof for his own infallibility, entirely forgetful 
of the proverb, i Who slanders others, slanders himself. 3 * * * The ignorant 
vulgar had nothing on their tongues but 1 Alluhii AJclar\ and they looked 
upon repeating this phrase, which created so much commotion, as a daily 
religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, at this time, composed a qif ah of ten verses, 
in wdriah the following occur :— 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 

Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

Will J)e repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

< This year the emperor lias claimed prophetship, 

Haxt year, if God will, he will be (JocL ? 

At the new year’s clay feasts, His Majesty forced many of the HJlamas 
and the pious, nay oven the Qazls and the Mufti of the realm, to drink 
wine.* * * And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, especially 
Faizif called out, “ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the lawyers!” 
On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of 
Aries (a day called Sharafu-hharaf, and considered particularly holy by 
His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new jagirs, or horses, 


1 The Chthil tanan> or 40 Abdals, 
After the death, of Muhammad, the last 
of the long series of prophets, the earth 
complained to God, that henceforth she 
would no longer bo honored by prophets 
walking on her surface. God promised 
her, that there should always be on earth 
forty (according to some, seventy-two) 
holy men, Abdals, for whose sake He 
would let the earth remain. The chief of 
the Forty is called Ghana. 

2 Fadak is a village not far from 


Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as her 
own ; but Abu Bakr would not let her 
have it. Qijfin is a place near the Eu¬ 
phrates, where a battle took place between 
’All and M u’awiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, 
subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and 
Shl’ahs. Hence the author of the Babb 
stun has also made use of them in his 
Dialogues. The reader will find more 
particulars in the notes to the English 
translation of the Babistan. 






or drosses of honor, according to the rules of hospitality, or in proportion of 
the tribute they had brought.” 

In this year Gfnlbadan Begum. [Akbar’s aunt] and Sallmah 
Sult&n Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after 
Shall Abu Turfib also, and I’timdd Khan. of (xujrat, returned from the 
pilgrimage, and brought au immense stone with tliem, which had to 
be transported on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu 
Turhb, an impression of the foot of the prophet. Altbar though it is 
difficult to guess the motive—went four Z'.o.s to meet it, and the grandees 
were ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it Was 
brought to town. 

[p. 312.] 

“In this year, Shaikh Mub&rik of Nfigor said in tho presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, “Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qor&n) ; hence it is impossible to trust either.'’ 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
at tho approaching close of the Millennium, he did not make use of the sword, 

‘ the most convincing proof,’ as Sh&k Ism&’il of Persia had done. But His 
Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was a 
matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. Avid 
indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his innovations, 
had spent a little money, ho would have easily got most of the courtiers, 
and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Rub&T of Ndqir i Kliusrau was often quoted at court —■ 

I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see tlio sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist: 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of tho empire, PAjah 
Bhagawan said, “ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmfins 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the now sect is, and what 
opinion they hold, so that I may believe.” His Majesty reflected a little, 
and ceased to urge the Rajah. But the alteration of the orders of our 
glorious faith was continued. The Tdrilsh was found in the words Ildus i 
lid’at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

During those days also the public prayers and the azdn, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in tho statehall, wore 
abolished. Names like Ahmad, Muhammad, Mutfafa, &e., became offensive 
to His Majesty, wlio thereby wished to please the infidels outside, and 
th6 prinoesses inside, the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 


who had such, names, changed them; and names as T&r Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khm, wore altered to Ralmat. To call such ill-starred wretches 
by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, and there was 
not only room for improvement by altering their names, but it was even 
necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘It is wrong to put 
fine jewels on tlie neck of a pig'. 7 

And tins destructive fire broke all out in Agrali, burnt down great and 
small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God forsake 
these wretches!” 

O 315.] , 

“ In RaU'umm'i 990, Mir Fathullah came from the Dak’hiu (vuk above 
p. gg^ -r- s * * s he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiasuddin 
Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, Hw 
Majesty thought that Fathullah would only bo too glad to outer into 
bis religious scheme. But Fathullah was such a stanch Shi’ah, and at the 
same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mammon 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of bigoted 
Shi’ism. Even in the statehall he said, with , the greatest composure, his 
Slu’ah prayers —a thing which no one else would have dared to do. His 
Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots; but bo connived 
at ids practices, because ho thought it desirable to encourage a man of such 
attainments and practical knowledge. Once the emperor, in Fathullah’s 
presence, 1 said to Bir Bar, “ I really wonder how any one in liis senses can 
believe that a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space of 
a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations 
with God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm ?” So also was the 
splitting of the moon ridiculed. .“Why,” said His Majesty, lifting up 
one foot, “ it is really impossible for me to lift up the other loot! 
What silly stories men will believe.” And that wretch (Bir Bar) and some 
other wretehes-whose names be forgotten-said, “ Yea, we believe ! Yea, 
we trust !” This great foot-experiment was repeated over and over again. 
But Fathullah—His Majesty had been every moment looking at him, because 

he wanted him to say something ; for ho was a new-comer—looked straight 

before himself, and did not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bad&oni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian 
which have been alluded to above, p. 104. It is not cpiite certain 
whether the translations were made from Sanscrit, or from Hindi trans- 


1 As Fathullah. was a good mechanic, 
Akhar thought that by referring to the 
weight oi* a man, and the following 


experiment with his foot, he would induce 
Fathullah, to make a remark on the 
prophet’s ascension (mi'rdj). 










lations, or from both. J^aclaoni clearly states that for some translations, as 
as the At’harban, Hindm were used as interpreters. For other works as 
the Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, 
because Akbar himself (vide p. 105, note 1) translated passages to Naqib 
Khan. Abulfazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing’ 
the fourth book of the Ain. Compare Sir II. Elliott's Index to the 
Historians of India, p. 259. 

O '321. ] 

“ In these days (901) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun; during the first eighteen days of the month of FarwarcTUn ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born); 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole .realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 
who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as a 
religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year over 
six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing the use 
of meat altogether. 

A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four times 
a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun collected, 
and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; he then used to get 
hold of both oars, and turning himself quickly round about, used to strike 
the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also adopted several other 
practices connected with sun-worship. He used to wear the Hindu mark on 
his forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. 
Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed into store rooms, or given to 
Hindu Chaukidars. For the word jama 1 at (public prayer), His Majesty 
used the term jimd } (copulation), and for hay yd 2 ala, . lie said yalald inlaid. 

Tlio cemetry within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

IP- 324.] 

“ In the same year (991), His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
JOuiirpurali , and the other Dhannpunih. Some of Abulfazl's people were 
put in charge of them.. They spent Ilis Majesty’s money in feeding the poor. 
As an immense number of Joy is also flocked to this establishment, a third 


1 Mama 'ala, for ‘ liayya ala-^lah* 
[the ti'ctyf form of $alat} 9 ‘ Come quick 
to tbe player,’ is a phrase which occurs 


in the Azdn■ Yalald talala is a phrase 
used by drunkards in tho height of mirth. 
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place was built, which got the name of Jog ip ur ah. His Majesty also called 
some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private interviews, enquiring 
into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their occupations ; the influence 
of pensiveness; their several practices and usages; the power of being 
absent from the body; or into alchemy, physiognomy, and the powor 
of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty even learned alchemy, and 
shewed in public some of the gold made by him. Once a year also during 
a night called Sivrdt, a great meeting was held of all Jogis of the empire, 
when the emperor ate and drank with the principal Jogis, who promised 
him that he should live three and four times as long as ordinary men. His 
Majesty fully believed it, and connecting their promises with other inferences 
he had drawn, he got quite convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely 
enough, found proofs for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the 
cycle of the moon, during which the lives of men are short, was drawing 
to its close, and that the cycle of Saturn 1 was at hand, with which a 
new cycle of ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, 
would again commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy 
books that men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in 
Sanscrit books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years; 
and in Thibet, there were even now a class of Lamalu , or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these 
L&mats, limited the time he spent in the Harem, curtailed his food and 
chink, but especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the 
crown of his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because lie believed 
that the soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening 2 of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tauhid i Ildhi , or 
* Divine Monotheism. 1 


1 Zuhal, in Persian Kaiwdn , Saturn. 

This planet is looked upon as the fountain 
of wisdom. Nizami says sawdd 6 safinah 
bafcaiwdn supurd, ‘He (Muhammad) gave 
Saturn the power of writing.’ Antodr 
Suhailt , in praise of some physician, 
Zuhal skagird i u dar nuJchtahdani, 
( Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.’ Hence 
the famous astronomer Abulqasim has the 
Jaqab (title) of G-huldm i Zuhal. Besides, 
there arc several cycles of years, over 
which each of the seven planets feigns. 

26 


The first cycle was that of Saturn, during 
which the ages of men were long. The 
last cycle is that of the moon,' during 
which people do not attain a very old 
age. It existed already at the time of 
Hafiz, who says, Tn chili, shorest kill dar 
daitr i qamar mihinim , ‘What misfortune 
is this which we witness in the cycle of 
the moon.’ 

3 Vide my text edition, Fourth book, 

p. 8, 1. 0. 
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He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a num ber of 
special disciples Ckelahs (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who wore not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to the 
window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and declared, they 
had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to ©at and drink, before they 
had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor; and every evening, there 
was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus and Muhammadans, all sorts 
of people, men and women, healthy and sick, a queer gathering, and. a most 
terrible crowd. No sooner had His Majesty finished saying the 1001 names 
of the ‘ G reater Luminary’, and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole 
crowd prostrated themselves. Cheating*, thieving* Brahmins collected 
another set of 1001 names of 4 His Majesty the Sun,’ and told the' emperor that 
he was an incarnation, like Ham, Kishn, and other infidel kings; and though 
Lord of the world, ho had assumed Ms shape, in order to play with, the 
people of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit 
verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honor Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They also 
wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and shewed it to the emperor, 
who believed every word of it. 

In this year also, in the state hall of Pathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanaiis and the Qullatain* of the 8ha.fi,’is and Shi’ahs were compared* 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately from 
the Shi’ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the Sunni 
side, and the Persians to the Shi’ah side.” 

O 336.] 

“ During this year [902], Mulla Ilahdad of i^mrohah and MuIM Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the empefor; for they had been 
appointed to C^adrships in the Dual) of the Panjfib. Mulld Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Ilazdr Shud\ or 1 The Thousand 
Hays/ which contained 1,000 pfa’fa in praise of the Sun. His Majesty was 
much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II. p. 338.] 


1 Qullaiain , two large jars containing 
1,200 rati i ’ir&qi (lvaqi pounds) of 
water. According to the Shi aha 
and the SMfi l sect, water does not 
become najis, or soiled, from its being 
used, provided the quantity of water 


weigh not less than 1,200 rati , or the cube 
of 3J spans. Hamfah fixed (10 ^Ip) 3 , 
just deep enough that the hand, in passing 
over it, do not touch the bottom. The 
experiment which Akbar made had for its 
object 6 throw blame on the KanaftSunnis. 
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They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, ono set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow the 
new religion. Instead of the usual tree, 1 His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘ Allahu Akbar ’ 
was ordered to be used as the heading- in all writings. Playing with dice, 
and. taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was every tiling else 
admitted which is forbidden in the IsMm. A play-house was even built at 
Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on interest 
(rule Second book, Ain 15). Interest and shatal (money given at the end 
oi the play to the by-stahders) were looked upon as very satisfactory things. 

Girls before the- age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not to 
marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with tyddiqah? 
was totally disapproved of. 3 But why should I mention other blasphemies— 
May the attention which any one pays to them run away like Quicksilver— 
really I do not know what human ears cannot bear to hoar ! 

The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were cited 
as a reason, why people should not believe the words of the prophets. So 
especially in the case of David 3 and the story of Uriah. And if any ono 
dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as fit to be 
killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or ho was called a law¬ 
yer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, * What people 
sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became notorious in the whole 
world as the greatest heretics by their damnable innovations, and ‘ the 
infallible authority’ got the nick name of Abujahl.' Yes, ' If the king is bad, 


1 Heads of sects give theiv pupils 
trees, not of genealogy, but of disioipie- 
ship, as, Ahmad, disciple of ’All, disciple 
of Muni, disciple of Bayazid, &e., ending 
with their own name and the name of 
that disciple to whom the tree (shajarah) 
is given, 

* Ciddigah is the title of * Aisliah , the 
daughter of Abu Bakr. “ She was six 
years old, when she was engaged to 
Muhammad, who was then fifty years 
old. The actual mam age took place, 
when she was -nine years old. ‘ I. sat,’ she 
relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, when 
my mother called me. I went to her, 
not knowing what she wanted. She 
took my hand, and led me to the door 
of the hotise. I now guessed what she 
wished to do with me : my heart throbbed, 
hut I soon got again composed. I washed 
my face and my head, and was taken 


inside, whore several women were as¬ 
sembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had clone, 
they handed me over to the prophet.’ 
As she was bo young, she took her toys 
to the house of the prophet. The pro¬ 
phet loved her so muck, that even in the 
mosque, at the time of the service, he 
put his head under her veil, and caressed 
her, and played with her hair (ThaTabl 
Tafsir 2,180); and he told the faithful that 
she would he his wife in Paradise." Prom 
Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad III. p. 62. 

3 David counts as a prophet. The 
book revealed to him is the zabwr, or the 
Psalms, 

4 Properly father of iynorance, Ba- 
(laoni means Abidfazl, which name 
signifies father of wisdom. Besides, 
Abulfazl had the titl ^(taJchalluq) ’ Attaint , 
the most learned. 
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the Vizier is worse.* Looking after worldly matters was placed before reli¬ 
gious concerns ; but,of all things, these innovations were the most important* 
and every thing else was accessory- 

In order to direct another blow at tlxe honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the Fancy b&z&rs, which are held on New 
year’s-day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment of the 
Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other married 
ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money; and the 
important affairs of Harem people, marriage-contracts, and betrothals of 
boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 
and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensible ; to them belongs half 
the army and half the land. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghuls can 
point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. But if 
others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, 
His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and zeal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views or not.” 

\jp. 340.] 

“In this year Sultan Khw&jah died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, but 
God knows best.” 

During the month of (jafar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusufzais. Bad&om says (p. 350) : 

“ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had done 
during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees and 
persons of renown were killed, as Has&n Kh&n, 1 and Khw&jah ’Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahfcn, and Mull& Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khwdjah 9 Arab haif 9 


* Vide List of gTandees, Text edition 
of the Ain, p. 227, No. 220, where for 
Husain read Hasan. * In the^ MSS. of 
the Ain he is called or ^ajj. My MS. 
of the Tabaqafc reads Fatani 

Afghan , and calls hixu a hiazdrt. The 


edition of Badaonl has wrong His 
biography is not given in the “Madsir 
ulumara. 

8 The letters give 993 ; hence one 
more = 994, 





express the T&rikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abulfatli and Zain. 
Khan, on the 5th Babi’ulawwal, reached with their defeated troops the fort of 
A'tak *• * * But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee more than 
for that of Bir Bar. He said, “ Alas ! they could not even get his body out 
of the pass, that it might have been burnedbut at last, he consoled 
himself with the thought, that Bir Bar was now free and independent of all 
earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there faas 
no necessity that he should ho cleansed by tire.’ 7 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page' 356.] 

“ No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren¬ 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, 4 One God, and one wife.’ Women, 
on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, they 
might do so, though this was 1 against the ideas of the Hindus. A Hindu 
girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consummated, should, 
not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a hardship, they 
should not be prevented (from burning the girl) ; hut then a Hindu widow 
should take the girl. 3 

Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say 4 Alldhu Akbar,’ and 
the other should respond 4 Jolla JaldluhuJ These formulas were to take the 
place of our saldm , and the answer to the salam. The beginning of counting 
Hindu months should he the 28th day, and not the 16th, because the latt'er 
was the invention and innovation of Bikramdjit. The Hindu feasts, 
likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. But the order 
was not obeyed, though farmdns to that effect, as early as 990, had been 
sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalm&n Qazis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths, they should put heated irons into the 
hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands werq burnt, but innocent 
if not; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, liquid butter; 
or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to the surface before 
an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been shot off when the man 
jumped into the water, he was guilty. 


1 The text has was not against the 
ideas of the Hindus (P). 

a The text of the whole passage is 


doubtful. The reading^ of the three MSS. 
which Maulawi Agha Ahmad ’Ali hod in 
editing Badaoni, give no sense. 
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People should be buried with their heads towards the east, and their feet 
towards the west. 1 Ilis Majesty even, commenced to sleep in this position.” 

I>- 368.] ' 

“In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, arid 
Philosophy. The Tarikh of this order is Fasad ifazl (995)/“' * 

On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan KMnan, and M/m Singh (who had just been appointed gover¬ 
nor of Bahar, Hdjipur and Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test Mdn 
Singh. He said without reserve, “If Your Majesty mean by the term of 
membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty clear 
proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; hut if the 
term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a Hindu. 
And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to say so*—- 
but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.” The 
emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the‘month of Qafar 996, Mirza lYdad Bog .Barits managed 
to get one night Mulld Ahmad of T’hat’liah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shf ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Tdrilcli of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe khanjar i Fuldd i 1 Hail, steel of Ful&d, ’ or by Khuk i 
mgar'i , 4 hellish hog !’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his agony, 

I saw that Iris face looked just like the head of a pig, 2 3 * * * and others too 
witnessed it — 0 God 1 we take refuge with Thee against the evil which may 
befall us! His Majesty bad Mirzd Fulad tied to the foot of an elephant 
and dragged through the streets of Lrihor; for when Ilakim Abulfath, at 
the request of the emperor, had asked the Mi'rzfi, whether he had stabbed 
at the Mullri from religious hatred, he had said, “ If religious hatred had 
been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater one 8 than the * 
MulLa.” The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, who said, 

“ This follow' is a scoundrel; he must not be allowed to remain alive,” and 
ordered his execution, though the people of the Harem asked the emperor 
to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The Mulla outlived 


1 This was an insult, because the 

Muhammadans in India face the west 
during prayer. Vide Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 56. 

3 Sunnis assert that this transfigura¬ 

tion into an animal ( masIcA ) happens 

very often to Shl’alis, because they revile 

the Qa/uibah. Faizi, according to Ba- 


daoni, looked and harked like a dog, 
when dying. Another thing which the 
Sunnis all over India quote as a great 
proof of the correctness of their mazhab , 
is that no Shiah can ever become a hdfiz, 
i. e ., no Shfab can commit the Qoran to 
memory. 

3 Either Akbar, or Abulfazl. 





tli© Mtrz& three or four days. The Slii’alls, at the time of washing his 
corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put a long nail into 
the anus , and plunged him several times into the river. 1 After his burial, 
Shaikh Faizx and Shaikh Abulfazl put guards over his grave ; but notwith¬ 
standing all precaution, during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the 
people of Labor, one night, took the hideous corpse of the Mulla from the 
grave, and burned it.” 

[fp. 375, 376, 380.] 

“ In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 
forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to bo left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers which 
he used in eating. 

In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdk to carry out 
Akbar’s commands. They will be found in the Third book of the Alu, 
A'in 5. The following are new : 

If any of the darsaniyyah* disciples died, whether man or woman, they 
should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck of the 
corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out the corpse, 
and burn it at a place whore no water was. But this order is based upon a 
fundamental ride, which His Majesty indicated, but which 1 cannot here 
mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, whether 
veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her husband, she 
should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there what she liked.” 

O 391.] 

« At the time of famines and distress, parents wore allowed to soil thoir 
children, hut they might again buy them, if they aecpiired means to repay 
their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become Musal- 
m&ns, were allowed to go bach to the faith of thoir fathers, hio man should 
he interfered with on account of liis religion, and every one .should he 
allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in love 
with a Muhammadan, aud change her religion, she should bo taken from him 


1 This was done to clean the intestines I water, 
of faeces, which were thrown into the f From durum, lor which vide p. 
river from which the Sunnis got tlieir 15/, 1. 1. 
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by force, and be given back to lier family. People should not be molested, 
if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire 
temples.’’ 

| "p. 398.] 

" In this year A’zam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had suffered 
much harm af the hands of the Sharifs, ‘ and tlirowing away the blessing 
which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately on his 
return, the Divine Paith, performing the sijdah and following all other rules 
of diseipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at social meetings 
and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith from the Beverend 
Master Abulfad, and got Dliazipur and Hajipur as jdgh\” 

[p. 404 .] 

u During the Muharram of 1004, Qadr Jah&n, mufti of the empire, who 
had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined the Divine 
Paith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having taken the Bkagt 2 of 
the new religion, ho ran into the net like a fish, and got his Hmdriship, He 
even asked His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of Shushtar 3 joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of all learned, and is just now engaged in 
rendering the SMhndmah into prose, according to the wishes of the emperor, 
using the phrase jallat ’azmatuhu wa ’azza shdnuhu , 4 * wherever the word 
Bun occurs. Among others that joined were Shaikhzddah Gos&lah Khdn 
of Banaras; Mulla SMh Muhammad of Shahdb&d f and £ufi Ahmad, who 
claimed to belong to the progeny of the famous Muhammad Ghaus. They 
all accepted the four degrees of faith, and received appointments as 
Commanders from One Hundred to Pive Hundred, gave up their beards 
agreeably to the rules, and thus looked like the youths in Paradise. The 
words mil tar ask i chand , or c several shavers’, express the tdrikh of this event 
(1004). The new candidates behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan, 6 
or like those who are dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards 
their relations, who say to them, “ My dear little man, these rags will be 
old to-morrow, hut the IsBm will still remain on your neck. This Ahmad, 

1 the little Qufis the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect 
successor, of Shaikh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of 
that religipus leader of the age, he had come to India, and the Shaikh 
had frequently told him, to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 


1 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 

3 Shaft, which has been 'explained on 

p. 166, also means a fish hook, 

8 Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, 

No. 352. w 


4 Because Muhammadans use 
phrases after the name of God. 

5 Vide p, 106, note 1. 

6 That is, over-zealous. 


such 




error, and load him hack from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the ease.’’ 

So far Badaoni. We have, therefore, the following list ot mem¬ 
bers of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all 
Muhammadans; but to judge from Badaonn’s remarks, the number of 
those that took the Shagt, must have been much larger. 

1. Abulfazl. 

2. Fam, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

. 3. Shaikh Mubarik, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Ja’far Beg A'caf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 

5. Qcisirn i Kalii, a poet. 

C. ’Abdu^.amad, Akbar’s oourt-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A’zam Khan Kokah, after his return from Makkah. 

8. Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shaliabad, a historian. 

9. Cufi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. §adr Johan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Arnul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwajah, a ?adr. 

15. Mirza Jani, chief of T’hat’hah. * 

.16. Taqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shaikh zidali Gfosdlah of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the Ain; the others are mentioned in 
the above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well 
represented in the list. 

The above extracts from Baddoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Isldm to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of anew Faith combining the principal features of Hindu¬ 
ism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to 
the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer article in the 
Dabist&n. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will onLy 
be necessary .to collect the fow remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’s birth. 

[Dabhtdn, p. 390. '] 

> Vide also Shea and Troyeri English Translation of the Dabistan, .1 LI, P- 49. 
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u Khwajah MasYtd, aon of Khwajah Mahmud, son of Khwajah Murshid- 
nlhaq, who was a gifted Qdhib i hdl , l said to the writer of this hook, 
(l My father related, he had heard from great saints, tlmt the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself.’ I did not know, whether that august 
personage had appeared or would appear, till, at last, one night I saw that 
event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, where the blessed 1 
Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of Eajab of the year 949, 
the lord Jalaluddin Akbar, the august son of Ilum&yun P&dishah and 
Hamidah Bdmi Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 168, note 8. 
These two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which 
the author of tho Dabistan has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith.” 
Tlie Second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from 
Badcioni, which are rather conjectural]/ rendered in Shea’s Translation. 
The third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars. 2 * The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the Ain. 

P. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to I'rfm, to bring to India a 

wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.”* 

I\ 412. AbulfazTwrote, as a counterpart to 7m commentary on the Ayaiul - 
hurst (p. 169), a preface to the translation of the Mah&bMrat (vide p. 105) 
of two juz. 

P, 413. “ When Sultfm Khw&jah, 4 who belonged to the members of the 

Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped, His Majesty would not 
ham him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave with a 
peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater luminary, 
whoso light cleanses horn all sins, might shine upon him.* * * 

Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and he 
converted to the Lsldm, she would be taken away by force and handed over 
to her family; but so should also a Mmalmdn woman, who had fallen in love 
with 0 Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.” 5 

P. 414. “I heard from Mulia Tarson of BadaklisMn, who was a Ilanafi 


1 Vide p. 171, note 2. 

2 The author of the Dabistan gives 
-much prominence to the idea that the 

power and success of the Tatars was in 
some way mysteriously connected with 
their sun and star worship, and that their 
conversion to the Islam was looked upon 
as the beginning of their decline. It 
looks the writer wished to connect 

this idea with Akbar’s successes and sun- 

worship. 


8 Regarding this Ardsher, vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 14. 
Akbar’s five temple was in the Harem. 

4 Vide above, p. 204. 

5 The words in Italics are not in 
Badaonl. The object of the order was 
evidently to prevent a woman from 
doing what she liked; for, according to 
the Muhammadans, women are looted 
upon as ndqig uVayl. 




by sect, that once during the year 1058, ho had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. “One of my compardons,” he said, 

“ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the Representative 
of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, “If Akbar possesses hidden 
knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.” boon after a piece ot a 
broken stout fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

jp 431 . “ In Maltto, 1 saw Shah SaMmullah, who has renounced the 

world, and is a muahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline, and avoids 
the society of men. He said, he had often been in company with Jalfluddin 
Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, “ Had I formerly possessed 
the knowledge which I now have, I would never have chosen a wile for 
myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, on women of my age as 
sisters, and on girls as daughters.” A friend of mine said, ho had heard 
Nawab Ahul Hasan, called Laslrkar KMn of Mashhad, report the same as 
Laving Leon said by Akbar. 

Salimullah also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, “ 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, so that 
the people of the world eoidd feed on it without hurting other living animals.* 

A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his service 
people ofall classes, 1 Jews, Persians, Turfm'.s, &c., because one class of people, 
if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause rebellions, as in the case 
of the Uzbaka and Qizilbashes (Persians), who used to dethrone their kings. 
Hence Sh&h ’Abbas, son of Sultan Klmdabandah i [htfawi, imitated the 
practice of Akbar, and favoured the Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid 
likewise no regard to hereditary power, or genealogy and fame, hut favoured 
those whom he thought to excel in knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the Am which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following p. HI; Hi 48; 49; 54; 57; 58, L 4 from below; 
Ain 20, p. 61; j>. 90, notes 3 and 4, the, Sanscrit names oomg very 
likely those which were alluded toby Badaoni, vide above p. ISO, b lb ; 
P . 91, note 3 ; p. 103, note 3 ; 104,105, 106 ; p. 108 1. 22, because the 
« making of likenesses” is as much forbidden by the Islam, as it was 
interdicted by the Mosaic law; Ain 72, p. 153; 159; Ain u, p. 162; 
Ain 81 p 216. In the Second Book, Ains 18,19, 22, 23, 24, 25 ; in the 
IHd book, end of Ain 1 (TArikh IlAlri) ; Ains 2, 5, 9, 10 ; and lastly, 
the greater 1 part of the fifth hook. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the Am h ad 


1 Tide the notes to Ain 30 of the becond Book. 
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boon completed, Badaom’s history ends with A. H. 1004, or A. I>. 
.1595; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more 
sparing towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no m eans of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in all 
probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other pecu¬ 
liarities of his monotheistic Parsi-ilinduism, dying as he had lived. The 
story related in that edition of Jaliangir’s MLemoirs which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 
i repented’ on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative. 1 

With Akbar s death/ the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, 
and had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we 
except the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted., the masses 
had remained passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 209, had 
died before Akbar; such as were still alive, as Sharif of ATnul. took 


1 The story of Akbar's { conversion * is 
also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
Second edition, p. 531. The Mullawhom 
Akbar, according to Prices Memoirs, is 
said to have called, is £adr Jahan who, 
as remarked above on p. 209 was a mem¬ 
ber of the Divine Faith. This in itself is 
improbable. Besides, the Tuzttk i Ja- 
hanglri, as published by Sayyid Ahmad, 
says nothing about it. Nor does the 
Iqbalnamah, a poor production (though 
written in beautiful train Persian), or 
Khali Khan, allude to the conversion, 
which,if it had taken place, would certainly 
have been mentioned. Khali Khan espe¬ 
cially would have mentioned it, because 
he says of Budaonl, that he said and wrote 
about the religious views of the Emperor 
things which he should not have related 
(vide Khdfi Khan, I., p. 196). The silence 
of the author of the Dabistan is still 
more convincing, whilst the story of Mulla 
Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his 
companion against Akbar (p. 210), 

are proofs that Akbar did not ‘ repent.’ 
To this we have to add that Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, adopts a respectful phrase- 
ology when mentioning the Sun, which 
he calls liazrat JSayyir i A 'zam; 
he also continued the sijdak , though 
offensive to pious Muhammadans, and 
Akbar s Solar Era, thougu it involved 


a loss to tho revenue, because for 
every 33 lunar years, the state only 
received taxes for 32 solar years; lie 
allowed some Hindu customs at Court, 
as the Rale'hi (vide above p. 184), and 
passed an order, not to force Hindus to 
. join the Islam (Tuzulc, p. 100). 

,J Akbar died on the Shah i Chahdr - 
sliamhih , 12 th Jumdda-lukhra 1014 
A. H., which, aecordingto note 3 of p. 171, 
is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, 
as in Price, arid all European Historians ], 
the loth October, 1605, old style. Hence 
Akbar would have died in ' the night 
which followed the day on which he cele¬ 
brated his sixty-third birth-day, if we 
adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 62, 
note 1. 

There is some confusion in the Histories 
regarding th o exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The .Pddish.dhndm.ah (Yol. I, p. 66) says 
that Akbar died at the ago of sixty-three 
(solar) years and one day, in the night of 
the Chakdrshamhih (the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday) of the 12th Ju- 
madalukhra , corresponding to the 2d 
Ahdn of Akbar’s Era. The Mir-at and 
Khdfi Kh an (I, p. 235) give the same ; tho 
latter adds that Akbar died at midnight. 

The Padishahnamah (p. 69) and Khhfi 
Khan (p. 246) fix the jukU , or accession, 
of Jahangir for Thursday the 20th Juma- 
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again to sophistry, and tried to create sensations under Jali&ngir. 1 As 
Jahangir did not trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit 
of toleration soon changed to indifference, and gradually died out, when 
a reaction in favour of bigotry set in under Aurangzeb. But people still 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the 
Dahistan collected his notes on Akbar s religion. 2 


ATN 78. 

THE MUSTEE OF ELEPHANTS. 

Tlio beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khdeah 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Udlqak elephants are mustered according to their num¬ 
ber. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, during the 
muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name of each animal 
(there are more than five thousand elephants, each having a different name. 
His Majesty knows to which section most of the elephants belong—ton 
elephants form a section often ( clahai), and are in charge of an experienced 
officer); as to how each elephant came into the possession of His J^ajosty; 
the price ; the quantity of food; the age of the animal; where it was born ; 
the period of heat, and the duration of that state each time ; the date when 
an elephant was made JcK&qah ; its promotion in the halqahs ; the time when 


dalukhra, or the 10th Aban, i. e., 8 
after Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad all adl, in. his preface to the 
Tuzuk i Jahdngiri, says that Akbar died 
on the Shah i Ohahdrshamb ih , Y&th 
Jum&dalulchra; and Sayyicl Ahmad’s 
Edition of the Tuzuk refers the Julus to 
Thursday the eighth Jumadalukhra ; but 
the word is often confounded in 

M8S. with 

Again the Mir-at, and Sharif i Irani 
in his Iqbdhui'incthy mention the Julus as 
having taken place on Thursday, the 
eleventh Jumadalukhra. Lastly, the pre¬ 
faces of the Farhang i Jahdngiri refer 
the julus to the third Thursday [the 
twentieth day] of Jumadalawwal [a mis¬ 
take for aluichrci], corresponding to the 
roz i k/mr, or the eleventh , of Aban. 

1 Vide Tuzuk, p. 22. 

2 Only one of Akbars innovations, the 
Sijda/i , was formally abolished by Shall- 
jalidn. “ During the reigns of 'Arshd- 
shydm [Akbar], and Jannat MctJcdm 


[Jahdngir], it was customary for courtiers 
on meeting their Majesties,or on receiving 
a present, to prostrate themselves, placing 
the forehead on the ground.* * * This 
custom had also obtained in antiquity, 
hut had been abolished by the Islam.* * * 
When L^is Majesty [Shabjf^nin] mounted 
the throne, ho directed his imperial care 
to the re-introduction of the customs of 
the Islam , the strict observa nce of wh ich 
had died away, and turned his august 
zeal to re-building the edifice of the law 
of the prophet, which had all but decayed ,. 
Hence on the very day of accession, His 
Majesty ordered that putting the forehead 
on the ground should he restricted to 
God. Mahabat Khan, the Commander- 
in-Chief, objected at first, Ac. His Majesty 
would not even allow the Z,amiribos , or 
kissing the ground, and subsequently 
introduced a fourth Tasllm [Akbar had 
fixed three, vide p. 158, 1. 5].” JPddisliah - 
ndmah I, p. HO. 
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the tasks are exit; liow many times His Majesty has mounted it; how many 
times it was brought for riding out; the time of the last muster; the 
condition of the keepers; the name of the Amir in charge. For all other 
elephants eight things are to he reported, viz., the change of its name(?) i 
the repetition of it; its price; how it came into the possession of His 
Majesty; whether it is fit for riding, or for carrying burdens; its rank; 
whether it has plain furniture or not; which rank the l 1 aujdar has assigned 
to it. The ride is, that every Faujdar divides his elephants into four classes, 
separating those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are 
to remain with him, or whether he has to give some to other baujdars. 

Each day five tafoo’di (transferable) elephants are inspected by an experien¬ 
ced man. The following custom is observed : "When new elephants arrive for 
the government, they are handed over in fifties or hundreds to experienced 
officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants are called Tahwill elephants. 
When His Majesty inspects them," their rank is finally settled, and the 
' elephants are transferred to the proper sections. Every Sunday one elephant 
is brought before His Majesty, to be given away as a present to some 
deserving servant. Several ]i(ib](lh% are set apart for this purpose. The 
rank of the hMgah elephants formerly depended on the number of times 
they had been inspected by His Majesty; but now their precedence is fixed 
by the* number of tinjos His Majesty has mounted them. In the lmlqafa, 
the precedence of elephants is determined by the price. When all elephants 
have boon mustered, the kMgah elephants are again examined, ten every 
day. Then come the elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past 
themselves. After them come the halqahs. As they are arranged in 
sections according to the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their 
value either enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. 
For this reason, many Faujd&rs are anxious to complete their sets, and 
place themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever ho likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Faujdar is found correct, some more are put 
in his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Faujdars, whose 
elephants are found to he lean, are preferred, in making up the comple¬ 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Faujdar 
receives some, provided lie musters all his elephants. The Mushnf 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
t heir rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also arc brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 


ATN 79. 

THE MUSTEK OF HOUSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty; then come the stables of the 
princes; then the khagah courier horses; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten muhur horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Gup, Qisrdqs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, and 
the Bdrg'ir horses {vide p. 133, 1. 12 ; p. 135, 1. 10 from below, and Ain 54, 
p. 139). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined by their 
value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence is 
determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to the 
third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. If 
horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least 
a complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are 
daily filled up during the musters; o.r if not filled up, they are put in 
charge of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On 
Sundays, horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number 
are then inspected’. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz*, 
one from each of the sixty to the forty muhur stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten muhur stables. They are given away 
as presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bflzdr- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the musters, 
experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced at the 
time of the parades. Horses above thirty muliurs, have their value fixed 
in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the State- 
hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to wait long 
for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought, they are 
marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three Bupeos for every 7 Iraqi, Mujannas {vide 
p. 140, note 2), and Arab, imported from K&bul and Persia; two and a 
half Bupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from Qandahdr ; 
and two for Kabul horses, and Indian Arab breed. 
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ATN 80. 

TITE MUSTERS OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five qatars 
are daily inspected. Those pan^adis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogah has the permission, 
to parade before His Majesty a qat&r of excellent Bughdis and .Tammtoths. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammizahs, the GTiurds, the 
Lois, and all other camels. The commencement of tho musters takes place 
on Fridays, on which day double tho usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


XfN 81. 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

Oti the day of the DiwaVi —an old festival of this country, on which the 
Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shewn to cows 
as worship—several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 


A'FN 82. 

THE MUSTERS OF MULES. 

The musters of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six qa\dn are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters of 
Finance; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His Majesty 
spends in the Harem; on Saturdays, the elephants are mustered. 





AIN 83. 

THE PA'G-OSHT EEGULATTON. 1 

His Majesty lias taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the store's, teaches 
equity, reveals the excellent, and stimulates the lazy man. Expfmienced 
people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired into this secret, 
obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different quanta 
of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical wisdom and 
from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the dishonest 
practices of men. This is done by the Pdgosht regulation. From time to 
time an experienced man is sent to tho stables of these dumb creatures. He 
inspects them, and measures their fatness and leanness. At the time ot the 
musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness are first examined into, and 
reports are made accordingly. His Majesty then inspects the animals himself, 
and decreases or increases the degrees of their fatness or leanness as re¬ 
ported, fixing at the same time the fine for leanness. If, for some reason, the 
allowance of grain or grass of an animal had been lessened, proper account 
is taken of such a decrease. Tho leanness of an elephant has been divided 
into thirteen classes. * * * 2 

in the case of elephants, the maximum 
fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pd-gosht means a quarter of flesh , 
and evidently expresses that the food 
a only produced fA, instead of £A. 
The name was then transferred to the 
regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering 
officers applied Akbar’s rule, whether by 
measuring the circumference of an ani¬ 
mal, or by weighing them. The rule 
may appear fanciful and unpractical; 
hut it shews how determined Akbar 
was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Darogbahs. Hence the carefulness 'which 
he shewed in assessing fines (Ams 48, 
57), in ordering frequent musters of 
animals and men. in reviving the re¬ 
gulations of branding animals as given 
by ’Alauddin Khilji and Sker Shah, in 
fixing the perquisites, in paying cash 
for all supplies, in allowing veterinary 
surgeons certain powers, &c. 

3 The text (p. 163, 1.19) enumerates 
several fractions, or degrees of leanness, 
but they give no sense. The conf usion 
of the MSS. is due to the want of inter- 
punctuation. 


1 The object of this curious regulation 
was to determine the amount of the fines 
which Akbar could justly inflict on. the 
officers in charge of the animals belonging 
to the Court, if the condition of the 
animals did not correspond to his expect¬ 
ations. The daily quanta of food sup¬ 
plied to the animals had been fixed by 
minute rules (Ams 43, 51, 62, 67, 70), 
and the several Darogliahs (store-keepers) 
entered into their rozndmehahs, or day¬ 
books, the quantum daily given to each 
animal. These day-books were produced 
at the musters, and special officers 
measured the fatness of each animal, and 
compared it with the food it had been 
receiving since the last muster, as shewn 
in the day-book. Akbar determined a 
maximum fatness (A), which correspond¬ 
ed to a maximum quantity of daily food 
(a). Similarly, be determined a fatness (B), 
resulting from a daily quantity of food (5), 
though Abulfazl does not specify how 
this was done. The quantities A, B,&c. 
were then divided into several fractions 

8A 7A 6A s -n 

or degrees, as——, <Kc. Anus 
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For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz. the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of the 
thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Faujd&rs, to 
mark, at the time of the musters of the halqahs, one halqah which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the officers 
who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, from the 
degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqah. If the 
Faujdar works in concert with the D&roghah, and both sign the entries in tlie 
day-book, the Faujd&r is responsible for one-fourth, and the Daroghah for 
the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old elephants is fixed by 
the condition of the whole halqah. In the horse stables the grooms, water- 
carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth of the wages. In the case of 
camels, the D&roghah is fined the amount of the grain, and tlie driver for 
the share of the grass. In the ease of oxen used for carriages, the B&rogliah 
is fined for the part of the grass and the grain ; but the driver is not liable. 

In case of heavy carriages, half the fine is remitted. 


Am 84. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. EEGTJLATIONS FOE BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, so 
that every thing may be done with propriety and order. But as all men 
do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and as every 
ear io not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings for 
amusement, to winch he invites a large number of people. Through the 
careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed from a 
field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the egotism and 
conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. Even superficial, 
worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are induced by these 
gatherings to enquire after the road of salvation. 4 

Deer-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising tip again is a source of great amuse¬ 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred and 
one deer are Ickdgah; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. A 
keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 

1 To join Akbar’s Divine Faith. 





jlnt, those which fight with such as are horn in captivity and with wild ones ; 
secondly, such as fight host with tame ones ; and thirdly , such as fiercely 
attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different ways. First , 
according to number, the lirst fighting with the second, the third with the 
fourth, and so on, for the whole.* At the second go, the first fights with the 
third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a deer runs away, it is 
placed last; and if it is known to have run away three times, it ceases to be 
hhdgah, Betting on these fights is allowed; the stake does not exceed o 
ddms. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. Five Ichdgah pair fight 
with each other, and afterwards, two Idiagah pair from His Majesty’s 
hunting-ground; then five other Ichdgah pair. A.t the same time two pair 
from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground fight, and afterwards 
five ichdgah deer engage with five deer of the eldest prince. Then fourteen 
Ichdgah pair engage with each other, and fight afterwards with the deer of the 
prince, till the light with the deer of the prince is finished. Upon this, the deer 
of princes fight with each other, and then Ichdgah deer. The betting on such 
fights must not exceed one muhur. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mai, 1 * a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between cows 
and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient times. Before the 
fighting commences, two hJtdgah deer are brought in trimmed up, and are set 
against two deer belonging to people of various sets. First, with a deer 
belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the fight takes place before 
His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, the fight may also 
take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One Thousand. The 
betting on Ichdgah deer is eight muhurs, and on deer belonging to one of a 
set, five muhurs, if it be an Apical; and four, if an Amu. As deer have not 
equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the rule among door-keepers is, 
once to select each of their deer in turn and take it to the arena. Such 
deer are called Anin. Another then estimates its strength, and brings a 
deer as opponent. The latter is called AthiL In case of Mats, the betting 
is five muhurs; for water buffaloes and cocks, four ; for cows and fighting 
rams, and goats, two. A commander of One Thousand is allowed to bet 
six muhurs on a Ichdgah deer ; and with one of his own rank, 8 3| muhurs, 
if fhe bet is on an At.kal; and throe on an Anin ; and so also in the same 


1 Mal y according, to Xtn 6 of the Second I 3 Or perhaps with Lis opponent in 

Book, is the name for a Gujrat wrestler. [ the set {ami). 
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proportion on Mats, water-buffaloes, and cocks ; but on cows, fighting rams, 
and goats, two. A commander of Nino Hundred may bet on a hkdgah deer 
50 Bupees; and with one of bis own rank, 3 Of A. on an At leal, and 25 A. 
on an Anin ; on a Mai 3£ muhurs; on a water-buffalo and a cock 3} M. ; 
and on all other anim als, 1f M. A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed 
to bet 48 B. on a hhdgak deer; with one of his rank, 30 A. on an Athol ; and 
24 JR. on an Anin ; on a Mai 3J M.; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2£ If, 
and on other animals, as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is 
allowed to bet 44 R. on a hkdgah deer ; with, one of his Own rank on an Athal 
27| A. ; on an Anin 22 E.; on a Mol 3 If; on other animals as before. A 
Commander of Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a hkdgah deer; with one of 
his own rank, 25 R. on an Athal ; 20 R. on an Anin ; on other animals as 
before. A, Commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 At] on a 
hkdgah deer; with one of his own rank 2j M. on an Athal , and 2 M. on a 
Anin ; on other animals, as the preceding. A Commander of Four Hundred 
may bet 34 A. on a hkdgah deer; with one of his own rank 21J lit on an 
Athal ; 17 R. on an Anin ; on a Mai 2J M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 
2 if. ; on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 M. A Commander of Three 
Hundred may bet 30 R . on a hkdgah deer ; with one of his own rank, 18 J R. 
on an Athal; 15 At on an Anin; 2£ M . on a Mai; on other animals as the 
preceding. A Commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 At on a hkdgah 
deer ; with, one of his own rank 15 JR. on an Athal , 12 A. on an Anin, and 
on other animals as before. A Commander of One Hundred may bet 2 if. 
on a hkdgah deer; with one of his own rank 1J- M. on an Athal ; 1 if. on an 
Anin ; and on other animals as before. A Commander of Eighty may bet 
16 J?. on a hkdgah doer; with one of his own rank 10 A?, on an Athal ; 8 At 
on an Anin; 17 A. on a Mai; l£ M. on a water-buffalo and a cock; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Forty may bet 12 A. on a hkdgah 
deer; with one of his own rank 7 J A. on an Athal ; 6 A. on a Anin; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Twenty may bet 10 A. on a 
hkdgah deer ; 6£ A. with one of his own rank on an Athal ; 5 A. on an Anin ; 
on other animals as before, A Commander of Ten may bet 8 A. on a hkdgah 
deer, and 5 A. on an Athal, with one of his own rank ; 4 A. on an Anin ; on 
other animals as before. People who hold no mangabs, bet 4 At on a hkdgah 
deer ; with one of their own rank, 2J A. on an Athal ; 2 A. on an Anin ; 
15 A. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter¬ 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anin. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the deer. 
A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mai lights, is given 
to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes on such 
occasions, have no limits. 
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Tlie rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the fourteenth 
nig'lit of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikehi of this department 
appoints half the number of deer as An'im , and the other half as Athils. He 
then writes the names of the Athils on paper slips, folds them ftp, and takes 
them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The animal chosen has to fight 
with an Anm. As such nights are clear, fights are generally announced for 
that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deor, total, and half fatal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of IJidgah deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the JcotaJ, cleer ; and the deficiency in the number 
of lotah is made up from half lotah. One pair of lotah also is brought 
to the fight, so that they may he tried. Hunters supply continually, wild 
cleer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. A fat superior 
deor costs 2 If, ; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 R.; a fat middling- one, 12 
R. ; Do. lean, 8 11. ; a third class fat one, 7 11. ; Do. thin, 5 R . ; a fourth 
class fat one, 4 R.; Do. lean, 2$ to 2 R. 

Deer axe kept and fed as follows: Khdqah deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, i s. boiled flour, J s. butter, and 1 cl. for 
grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, lotah y and fight¬ 
ing deer of the sets, get I f s. of grain, and hour and butter as before. The 
grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All Ih&gah, home-bred, fatal deer, 
and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one keeper. The 
fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the single last one 
has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer which are given 
to people to have them fattened, get If- s. grain, and X d. for grass. They 
have one keeper' for every four; but one for every two, if they are fit to 
become Ihdgah. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; they get 11 s. 
grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, they get no 
regular food for seven days, after which they get | s. of grain for a fort¬ 
night. They then get 1 and when one month is over, 1J s. 

In the deer park, Manqabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff- 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d % 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for cleer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 1J- s. grain, 
and A cl. for grass. A new born deer drinks the milk of the dam for two 
months, which is reckoned* as equivalent to f s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 

£ d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young male ones also 
get weaned after two months, when they get f s. of grain, which is increased 
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by tliat quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get *. 
Prom the fifth to the eighth month, they get £ d. for grass, after which 
period they get £ d for grass. 

I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; ho cares neither for cold nor heat; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, lor the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


xm 85 . 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in towns, ^ 
without which there would he no progress. Hence His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect 
the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. Delightful 
villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford excellent 
protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the princesses 
of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is so necessary for 
worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sardis have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wolls are being 
dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools and 
places of worship aro being founded, and the triumphal arch of knowledge 
is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has enquired into every detail connected with this depart¬ 
ment, which is so difficult to he managed, and requires such large sums. He 
has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a stock 
of practical knowledge into tho hands of simple and inexperienced men. 


ATN 86. 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, &e. 

Many people aro desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
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carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and lias fixed the prices of 
articles in such a maimer, that both parties are satisfied. 

Bed sandstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainable in tho hills of 
Fathpdr Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may he broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
M&ni [the great painter of the Sassanid.es]. Pieces of red standstono 
{sang i guiulah ), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the p'hari, 
which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 3 gaz long, 
2S g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, and has a value 
of 250 i. e., at the rate of 1 d. 11] j. per man. 

Brides are of three kinds: burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30 cl. per milk . The second class cost 24 d. y and the third 
10 d. per thousand. 1 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisaun , unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 lldhi gaz long, and 8 Tassujes 
broad and high, costs 15 d. Gj. But if the height be only 5 or CP., 11 d- 
1 Of/ Other sizes according to tho same proportion. 2. JVdzM, called in 
Hindi Jidh. 1 A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 5 d. 13f j. ; and 
a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 5 d. 3f/. 
3. Basang (?), called in Hindi Kart; a beam 3 T. broad, and 4 gaz long, 
costs 5 d. 17-| j. 4. Per, 2 1 T. broad and high, 4 gazlemg, 5 cl. 17| j.; so also 
Ti4 y or Mulbery. 5. MugUldn (Babul), of the same cubic content as No. 4., 
5 d. 2 j. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10 cl 4 j. 7. Bayed, same size, first quality 
8 d. 22£/.■; second quality, 8 d. 61 j. 8. Baldyin , same size, 5 cl. 2 j. 

Gag i Shir in, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Baldrala 
When a merchant brings it, it oosts 1 11. per three mans; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Sangh qaV'i, per man 5 d. 5 j. (jadafi 
5 d. Ghunahy or quick lime, 2 d. per man; it is mostly boiled out of langur , 

> a kind a solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Tiir&n, tinned ; large ones, 8 cl 
per pair; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, 5} d. ; plain ones, 4 d. 12 j . 

Gul MeJch (largo nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser . Btndnnails , 
5 d. per ser. Gogah , or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hunched ; 
second quality, 5 d. ; smallest, 4 cl. 


1 This word is spelt Chidh in Ain 
90, No. 59. 

a ts The Per was in great request in Ak- 
bar’s timeas a building timber, but is now 


little used,except for kingposts and tiebeams, 
as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that ofSalwood.” Balfour’s Timber Trees 
of India. 
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Sevens and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d, 
per ser; plain, 4 d. 

Bings, tinned, 6 d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

JChaprd , or tiles. They are one liand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of bouses, as a protection against beat and 
cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per ,mills; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulbah, or spouts, to load off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bans, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for 
twenty pieces; second quality, 12 d. for do.; third quality, 10 d. for do. 

The price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind 
is sold at 8 AsJirajh [Muhurs] per piece. They are used for making thrones. 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Fatal is made of the reed wliicli is 
used for qalams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First quality, cleaned, 
l-£ d.per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes they mllpatal at 2 d. 
for pieces 2 gaz long, and Uj g. broad. Sir lei is made of very fine qalam reeds, 
looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold at the rate of 1§ d. per pair, ll g. 
long, and 16 girihs broad. The ceilings and walls of houses are adorned 
witli it. * 

IF has is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass, which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air cool 
and perfumed. Price, B. per man. 

Kdh i chappar (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are called 
in Hind i pxilah, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Mm, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdh i Diib’h, straw, &c., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Minj, the bark of qalam reeds, usod for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well buckets, &c., 3 d. per man , 

Gum, of fin inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Swish i laid, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Buk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it, and use it as a candle. It is also ;^xed with quicklime and 
QjaP'i, Price, 1 R. per man. 

Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man . It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil i 
surlih, or red clay, called in Hindi gem, 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gw&fiar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R. for 1J s., or one pane for 4 d. 
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atn 87. 

ON TIIE WAGES OF LABOURERS. 

Gilkdrs (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, 6 d. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sangta/rdsh (stone-jnasons), Tlie tracer gets 6 d. for > each gaz; one 
wlio does plain work, 5 d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man lie breaks, 22 /. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d. ; second do., 6 d. ; third do., 4 d.; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 1 d. 
17/. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6 j.; third class do., 21 j. 

Pinjarah edz (Lattice work and wicker work). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 24 d. 
for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d, ; when 
hexagonal, 18 d. ; who nja'favi [or rhombus-like, one diagonal being vertical 
the other horizontal], 16 d. ; when shatranji [or square fields, as on a chess 
board], 12 d. for every square gaz* 

Secondly , when the work is ghair ivaqli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), lor first class work, 48 d. 
per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arrahkash (one who'saws beams). For job-work, per syuare gaz 2£ d., if 
Fisaun wood; if nazhu wood, 2 d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bilddrs (bricklayers), first class, daily 3£ d. ; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. per 
gaz ; for laying foundations, 2-| d. ; for all other walls, 2 d. For digging 
ditches, $ d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 (assujes. 

Chdh-kan, or well diggers, first class work men, 2 d. per gaz; second 

class do., 1 1 d ; third class do., 1J- d. 

Ghaut ah Jchur , or well-divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 
4 d. per diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 E. for cleaning a depth 
of one gaz. 

Khisht tardsli, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

SurkJn'kob (pounders of old bricks), 1J d. for a heap of 8 mans . 

Glass-cutters, 100 d . per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Chappa/rband , or thatchers, 3 d. per diem; if done by the job, 24 d. for 
100 gaz. 

Paialband {vide p. 224), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

LaVMrah . They varnish reeds, &c., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 

29 
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Xbhask, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per dim ; second class do., 
2 d. Such water-carriers as are used *for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 cl. per diem. 


ATJST 88, 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

StpnehiiUings. For 12 gaz, one fha (vide above Am 86) is required; 
also 75 mans chimah; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
chiirnh are required per gaz . 

BricMuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chunah, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (mrlcM). * 

Clayhiildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick-mould 
contains 1 s. of earth and £ s. of water. 

Astarkdri work. For every gaz, 1 man chimah, 10 s. qalH, 11 s. surkhi, 
and i s, san (vide p. 224) are required. 

tyndalahkdri work. For every gaz, 7 s . of qaFi, and 3 s. surichi are 
required. 

SafidMri work. 10 s, of qaVi are required per gaz, 

Gajkdri work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s, per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s,; chimneys, 10 s, 

Windows require 24 s. of lime,’ 2f s, of glass, 4 s, of sirnh i kdhi (putty). 

Blaster for wails, for 14 gaz 1 m, of straw, and 20 m. earth; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. for 15 gaz. 

Zac (varnisli work) used for chighs [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 
horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 of lac, and 
1 6\ of vermilion; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 s. of zarnlkh (auripigment). If 
green, l 8. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarnlkh is added ; if black, 4 s. 
of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 


ATN 89. 

RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN "WOOD CHIPS. 1 
One gaz = 24 pssujes 

1 tass iij = 24 tam amahs 

1 taswansah =z 24 khdms 

1 hhdm = 24 zarrahs. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the clappings (?) are reckoned at 


1 am not sure whether this Ain has been correctly translated. 
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one-eighth (?). In ${saun wood, per timuj, 26 l sers, 15 tanks ; Babul wood 
23 J s. 5 rZ. ; Sirs wood, 21J s. 15 tanks; Nozhin wood, 20 s. ; wood, 
18-J s .; Bay at wood, 17 s. 20 tdnks. 
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jO'N 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDIS OF WOOD. 

His. Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and lias thus adorned 
the, market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of every kind has 
been weighed, and their differences have thus been established. Khanjak 
wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Safiddr the lightest wood. 
I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

Mans. Sers. Tdnks. 
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Red Sandal, in Hindi Raid CJiandan, 

(Pterocarpus 
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Shamshad (Sitxm Sempervirem,). . 


16 

18 

25 


1 So according to Watson’s Index. But 
Voigt, in his ILorius Bengalmsis says, 
the n \vood of Zaitun, or Gyrocarpus, is 


very light, and is used for boats. Abulfazl 
puts Zaitun among the heaviest woods. 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


22. DKau (Ghislea lomentosa), .. 

23. Arnlah, Hind . Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis ), .. 

21. Karil (Sterculia fetidci), . 

25. Sandal wood, . 

26. (Bhorea robusta), . 

27. Banaus. His Majesty calls tliis tree Shah Alii; but in 

Kabul and Persian it is called Aik B&lit (Cherry), 

28. Kailas (Cherry tree). . . 

29. Ninb {Azadirakhta Indica), . 

30. D&rhard (Berberis aristata ), . 

31. Main,... \ 

32. Babul (Acacia Ardbica ), ..,. .. j 

33. Sagaun, ...... . 

34. Bijais&r,. \ 

35., Pflu, . . j 

3G. Mulberry,... 

37. D’h&man,..... 

38. B&n Bar£s, ... 

39. Sirs (Acacia odoratissima ), . . . 

40. Sisann (JDalbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19,) ... 

41. Finduq,. 

42. Chhaukar,., . \ 

43. Dudd’hl, . j 

44. Haldi. 

45. Kami {Nauclea parviflora), .. 

46. J&man (Jambosa), . ^ 

47. Faras, ...*..) 

48. Bar (Ficus Indica ), .. 

49. K’handti, .,.| 

50. Chan&r,.) 

51. Charmaghz (Walnut tree),.'i 

52. Champd (Michelia champ aca), .j 

53. Bar (Zmjphis jujuba ), . 

54. A'mb (Mango, Mangifera Indica,) . ) 

55. P&pari (Ulmus), . i 

56. Piy£r ( Cedrus deodar), ...| 

57. Bed (Willow), . ) 

58. Knnbbir (Gmhhir (f), Gmelina arborea), .^ 

59. Chidh {Pirns longifolid), . .) 

60. Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree (Ficus reliyma). 
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10 

16 

1* 

1 

16 

1 

10 

15 

17 

20 

15 
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14 
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341 
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12 
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12 

131 

32 

12 

12* 
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20 

12 

31 

5 
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29 

— 

11 
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17 

11 
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— 

11 

2 

20 

10 

20 

— 

10 

191 

22 

10 

101 
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Mans . Sers. Tanks. 

61. Kat’lxal (Jacktree, Artocw'pus integrifolia), .| ^ 71 

62. Gurdain, . ) 

63. Buliera (Terminalm lelerica ), . Id 7 30 

64. Pal&s (Butea frondosa), .. 9 34 — 

65. SurkK Bed, .. 8 25 20 

66 . A'k (Cahtropn gigimteci), . 8 19;} 25 

67. Senbal (Cotton tree), . 8 13 34 

68 . Bak&yin (Melea composita ), . 8 9 30 

69. Lliasora (Cordia mixa), .1 ^ ^ 

70. PadrtULk , li (Cermus caproniana ),.S 

71. And, . 7 7 31 

72. JSafidar,. 6 7 22 £ 


In tlie above weights, the nr has been taken at 28 ddms. 














book: second. 

THE ARMY. • 


aw i. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE AKMV. 

His Majesty guides the Inrparial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He has 
divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into several 
classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamind&rs of the country furnish more than four millions, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial, brand. They are subject to divisions into .ranks, and to musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called Ahadis, because they are fit for a harmonious unity. His 
Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints them as com¬ 
manders. 

A large number are worthy but poor; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turam's and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R. If employed to collect the 
revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are caUed Bardwardi. 

Some Commandors who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Ddkhilis . 

In the contingent of a Commander (mangabddr) of Ten Thousand, other 
mangabdars as high as Hazdrts (Commanders of One Thousand) serve ; in the 
ft: contingent of a Commander of Eight Thousand, Man^abdars up to EasHgadu 

(Commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of a Commander 
of Seven Thousand, Man<;abd&rs up to Haftqadis (Commanders of Seven 



Hundred) serve,; in the contingent of a Commander of Five Thousand, 
other Mangabdars as high PangadCs (commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; 
and in the contingent of a Pangadi , Mangabdars as high as Qadts (Commanders 
of One Hundred) serve. Mangabdars of lower ranks do not servo in the 
contingents of high MangabcMrs. 

Some Commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumalcw* 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to others. 
His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrowing horses 
(for the time of musters), or exchanging them for worse ones, and to make 
them take care of the Imperial horses; for he knows that avarice makes 
men so short-sighted, that they look upon a loss as a gain. In the beginning 
of the present reign, when His Majesty was still 1 behind the veil,’ many 
of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived without -check, and 
indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of married life. Low, avari¬ 
cious men sold their horses, and were content to serve as foot-soldiers, or 
brought instead of a superior horse, a tatoo that looked more like an ass. 
They were magniloquent in their dishonesty and greediness of pay, and even 
expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. Hence His Majesty had to introduce 
the Descriptive Boll System, and to make the issue of pay dependent upon 
the inspection of these rolls (vide below Ain 7). This stopped, in a short 
time, much lawlessness, and regenerated the whole military system. But at 
that time the regulations regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His 
Majesty had adopted the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon 
branding an animal as an act of cruelty; hence avaricious men (who cannot 
distinguish that which is good from that which is bad, having neither 
respect for themselves nor their master, and who think to promote a cause 
by ruining it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious 
practices, which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive Boll 
System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of discipline 
and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were taught honorable¬ 
ness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious learned the luxury of 
magnanimity. The army resembled a newly irrigated garden. Even for the 
Treasury the new regulations proved beneficial. Such are the results which 
wisdom and practical knowledge can produce ! Branding a horse may 
indeed inflict pain ; but when viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of 
much satisfaction tb the thinking man. 



ATN. 2. 

ON THE ANIMALS OF THE AEMY. 

In the 1 Btli year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [vide p. 140, note 1]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the army 
was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and excellent 
regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices were enquired 
into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A proper check by 
accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject were laid down. The 
Bakhshfs were also freed from the heavy responsibility of bringing new 
men, and every thing went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate, of 
tlieir daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Avals, Persian 
horses , Mujannas, TierH horses, Ydbds, Taz'is, and Jfpngldh horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams per mensem; and get daily 6 s. of grain (the 
price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. per 
man), 2| d. of g’hi, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, artak, 
ydlposh, girth (His Majesty does not call it tayig, but far akin), gaddi, 
nakhtahband , qaizah (which the vulgar pronounces qdizah), magasrem, c\ivvy < 
comb, half hi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), towel, 
p diband, nails, See., [vide p. 136], 70 d.per mensem, which outlay is called 
Jcharj i yarctq i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 60 d. for 
the saddle, and an apcM (?) every second month ; 7 d. per mensem for shoes ; 
and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance, if he takes charge 
of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares for the comfort of 
the army, and enquires into the satisfactory condition of the soldiers, he 
increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 479 d. by 81 d.; and 
when the value of the Bupee was increased from 35 to 40 dams, His Majesty 
granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. This coin [the Bupee] is 
always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards, a third additional allowance 
of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to he given for each class of horses, except 
Janglahs, which horses are now-a-days entirely left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, or such as resemble Persian 
horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 458 d. are 
necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz. 10 d. for the yardq, 
10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first increase which was 
given, amounted to 67 d.; the second, to 75 d. ; the third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mujannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 140, note 2], and are mostly Turk*, or Persian geldings. Monthly cost 
30 


2m 

560 d. Of tin's, 358 d. are for neeessaric«. The allowance for these horses is 
100 d. less than the preceding', viz., 30 d. less for sugar; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, &c.; 15 it. less in gTu ; 3 d. less for the groom ; 2 d. less for 
shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d .; second, 50 d. ; 
third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Tiiran ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come) up to the preceding*. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less than for 
Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30$. less for grass ; 10 d. less for 
the yardq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, &c.; 2 d. less for shoeing; 2 cl. less 
for gTii. But the daily allowance of grain was increased by 2 sen (which 
amounts to 18$. per mensem), as the sugar had been left out. First increase 
52 d. ; second, 50 $. ; third 80 d. 

The fifth class fydbii horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are the 
offspring of Turk] horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 $. Of 
this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding; viz., 28 $. for g r hi ; 15 $. less for the groom ; 10 $. less for the 
yardq; and 6 $. less for the saddle, bridle, &c. First increase, 41 d. ) 
second increase, 40 $.; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called This; middling ones, Janglahs; inferior ones, Tat us* 

Good mares are reckoned as This ; if not, they are counted as , Tcmglahs* 

1. This. Monthly cost, 320 $., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 cl. less than for the Ydbu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as they 
only get 6 sersper diem; 15 $. less for grass ; 10 $. less for g’hi and sugar ; 
8 d. less for yardq. First increase, 22 d.; second, 30 d .; third, 80 d. 

2. Jang lake. Monthly cost, 240 $., of which 145 $d* are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42 J d. less than for This. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 cl. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d. less for g’hi and molasses ; 4 J- $. less for the yardq ; 2 d* 
less for shoeing. First increase, 29£ d. ; second 25 $.; third, 40 d. 

Formerly, mules were reckoned as Tdzi horses; but now-a-clays, as 
Janglahs. 

For Tains the monthly expenditure is 160 d. ; but tins animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the Translator. We may arrange Abulfazl’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in BaddomV we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was strictly 
prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it; vide Bad , II, p. 390, 1. 5 
from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Maru;abddr. brought horse* 




with t)iGin, for which the Mangabdar received from the Treasury an allowance according 
to tho following table. 
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Stityfl.r ...... 

60 d. 

60 d. 
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10 d. 
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UgiH; ... . 

Qrass, ... 

90 d. 
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60 cl. 

45 d. 

30 d. 


70 cl. 

60 cl. 

4,0 d . 

30 d. 

20 d. 

12 d. 
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Saddle, &c<, .. 

60 d. 

50 d. 

20 d. 

16 d. 

10 cl. 
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SJ rifici .... 

7 d. 

6 d. 
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Original Allowance, ......... 

479 d. 

458 d. 

358 d. 

298 d. 

239 d. 

188 a. 

145 'id. 










1st. Increase,... ... 

81 d. 

67 d. 

72 d. 

52 d 

41 d. 

22 d 

291 d. 

Not 

2nd Ditto, .... 

80 d. 

75 d. 

30 d. 

50 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d 

•ird Ditto .... 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

| 80 d . 

80 d. 

80 d. 

40 d. 

specified. 









Total monthly cost in dams, 

720 d. 

680 d. 

560 d. 

J 48 O d. 

400 d. 

320 d. 

240 d. 

' 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abulfazl ceases from Class IV.; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. (* hi and 
molasses were generally given together j vide p. 135. 


2. . Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes: Masti, Shergvr, Sddah, Manjholah, Karla, Fhandurkiya. and 
Mokal, elephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 124,1. 17]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1320 dams ([<33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2.]- mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdwat, a Bho'i, and a Moth, of whom the first gets 120 d., and 
the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. Prom the beginning 
elephants wero branded; but now certain differences are made. 

Shergtr Elephants. Monthly cost, 1100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. loss per mensem; also 
15 d. less for the Mahawat and the Bhoi. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sddah Elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain 1£ m. per diem, which gives 180 d. lessor month. Besides 





































































30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Maliawat and the Bhoi. An 
increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 


Manjholah Elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding’; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Earha Elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. Grain, 30 5 . Hence there is a 
decrease of 30 d. oil this account, and of 15 d, for the Maliawat. No Bhoi 
is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Elimidurhiya Elephants. Monthly cost, 300 cl. Grain, 15 s. per diem , 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, so 
that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

3. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned; and when 
the value of the Bupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

4. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4s.; grass 1 d.; furniture, 

6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of the rupee was 
raised, 10 d. more wore given. 

5. Oxen for the waggons. Eor each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d. y viz., 480 d. for four oxen ; 120 cl. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 

Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mamjabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


ATN 3. 

THE MAN9AB.DAB8. 1 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous he not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles of 
lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements: as long as the 
uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of exhibiting the 
wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form unions among 

1 The Arabians say mangib ; in Persia ddr, an officer ; but the word is generally 
and India, the word is pronounced mangah. restricted to high officials. 

It means a post, an office, hence mangab - 







themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; lienee they live comfortably, and 
watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But men, from the 
wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of a just leader, 
round whom they may rally; in fact their social existence depends upon their 
being ruled by a monarch ; for the extraordinary wickedness of men, and 
their inclination to that which is evil, teach their passions and lusts new 
ways of perversity, and even cause them to look upon committing bloodshed 
and doing harm as a religious command. 1 To disperse this cloud of ignorance, 
God chooses one, whom he guides with perfect help and daily increasing 
favor. That man will cpiell the strife among men by his experience, 
intrepidity, and magnanimity, and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 
undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some excellent 
men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. For this 
cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mangabchirs, from the 
DahMsM (Commander often) to the Dali Hazdri (Commander of Ten Thousand), 
limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand, to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and enquirers got a hint from above, 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; 2 they read in 
it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mangabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah , which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

1 “ When the collector of the 1)1 wan 
asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, 
they should pay it with all humility and 
submission. And if the Collector wishes 
to spit into their mouths, they should 
open their mouths without the slightest 
fear of contamination (taqazzuz), so that 
the Collector may do so. In this state 

[with their mouths open], they should 
stand before the Collector. The object 
of such humiliations and spitting into 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
Infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Islam, the true 
religion, and to show contempt to f alse re¬ 
ligions. God himself* orders us to despise 
them; for He says (Slur. 9, 29), ‘ Out of 
hand,whilst they are reduced low/ To treat 
the Hindus contemptuously is a religious 
duty, because they are the greatest enemies 
of Mustafa (Muhammad),because Mustafa, 
regarding the killing, and plundering of 
Hindus, and making slaves of them, has 
ordered, ‘ They must either accept the 
Islam, or be killed or be made slaves, and 
their property must be plunderedand 


with the exception of the Imam i A’zam 
(Abu Haiuiah), to whose sect we all 
belong, there is no other authority for 
taking the Jazydh from Hindus ; but all 
other lawyers say, ‘ Either-death or the 
Islam/ TariJch i Firm Shdhi, p. 290. 
Akbar often reproached the Muhammadans 
for converting with the sword. This, lie 
said, was inhuman. And yet, he allow¬ 
ed the suttee. 

2 Jaldlah. This curious word is, ac¬ 
cording to Bahdr i A.jdm, an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the phrase Jolla jalalahu , ‘ May 
His glory shine forth/ It is then used in 
the sense of God; thus the dual jaldla- 
tetin , saying Allah ! Allah! ; and 
Jckaim ijaldlah sayiug the word Allah 
125,000 times. Similarly here ; the 06 
mangabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of Jaldlah , i. e. = 1 -f 30 -f- 
30 + 5 = 66. Abulfazl makes much of* 
the coincidence; for Akbar 3 name was 
Jaldl uddvii , and Akbar was a divinity. 
Perhaps 1 should not say coincidence, 
because of the sixty-six mangabs only 
one half existed. 
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In selecting! his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the jewel 
of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first glance , 1 and 
confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the man<jab of a 
servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the number of the 
beaBts of burden. The monthly grants made to the Mangabd&rs vary according 
to the condition of their contingents. An officer whose contingent comes up 
to his mangab, is put into the first class of his rank ; if his contingent is one 
half and upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class ; the 
third class contains those contingents which are still less, as is shewn in the 
table below. 

Yuzlushis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthlv 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh, class contains such as have no 
troops of their own in accordance with the statement made above, that 
DdkhiU troops are now-a-days preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. 
The nine intermedia# classes have monthly allowances decreasing- from 
700 Rupees by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Mbistis, the fixed number of Turh'i 
and Janglah horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned, generally Mitjannas, rarely 
YAbiis; and Dakldshis are excused the Turlci horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note by the Translator on the Mancabs. 

The sixty-six Mangabs, detailed by Abulfazl in the following table 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a repre¬ 
sentation of the Mancabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. 
The table may represent Akbar’s plan; hut the list of grandees, as given 
by Abulfazl himself in the 30th Ain of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three —the three commands of the three Princes from 10000 to 
7000; and thirty commands of the Mancabd&rs, namely commands 
of 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500,1250, 1000,900 ?, 
800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 P, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 6o’ 
50, 40, 30, 20, 10. Of the last thirty commands, two are somewhat 
doubtful (the commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the 
A'm, though the List of Grandees of ShAh. Jahan’s time (Padishu/mdmah, 

II. p. 717) mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command 
of 300, because no Mancabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

1 Abnliazl often _ praises Akbar as a I Akbar learnt the art from the Jo™ 
good physiognomist. Badiiom says, | ’ 
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Abulfazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar’s Commanders 
tip to the Maneabdars of 500; he then gives the names of the Com¬ 
manders of 500 to 200, who wepe living, when he made the list. Of the 
Commands below 200, be merely gives the numbers of those that were 
alive, viz.) 

of Commanders of 150 
120 
100 
80 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 

in all, 1388 Commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Maneabdars from 5000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abulfazl made his list. 

As Abulfazl’s List (Ain 30), according to the testimony of Nizam 
i Harawi is a complete list, 1 it is certain that of the 66 Mancabs of the 
following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Sli&h- 
jahhn’s grandees in the Pddishdhndmah , which likewise gives 18 com¬ 
mands to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishdhndmah are :—Four com¬ 
mands of the princes (P&ra Shilcoh, 20,000; Shdh Shujd, 15,000; 
Aorangzeb, 15,000; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9000, 
7000,6000,5000, 4000,3000,2500,2000, 1500,1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500. 

From the fact that Abulfazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Pddishdhndmah up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mancabs under 200, and at Shahjahams time, Mancabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nizam's Tahaqdt and the Madsir i Rahimi , Maneabdars from the 
Hazari (Commander of 1000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umara-i- 


1 Nizam says in the introduction to 
his List of the principal grandees of 
Akbar’s Court, that it was unnecessary 
for him to specify all, because taf$U i 


as ami i har yak rd afdzilpandh Shaikh 
Abulfazl dar kitdb i Akbarndmah mav* 
qumi qalam i badai raqam gardamdah. 


<SL 
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kibdr, or itmara-i-izam , great Amirs’; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Maucalxlcirs from the Ha&dris 
upwards. Niztaa does restrict his phrases ba martabah i imdrat rtmd , or 
dar jargah (or $Uk> or sumrah) i umard mmtmim gaslit , to commanders 
from Haz&ris. 

The title Amir ul Umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal 
Amir), whieh from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at 
the time, seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam 
gives this title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwajah Khan, Mir Muhammad 
Khan Atkah, Muzatfar Khan, Qutbuddm Muhammad Khan, and to 
the three commanders-in-chief, 'Bairam Khan, Mun’iin Khan, and 
Mirza ’AbduiTahiin, the three latter being styled Khan Klidnctn , l or 
Khan Kh/tndn o Sipahsdldr. 

In the Padishdhnamdh , however, the title of Amirul Umard is 
restricted to the first living grandee (’All Mardari Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 50<|f), 
4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, and 1000—for lower Mancabs he does 
not specify names. Abnlfazl gives three intermediate Manuals of 
4500, 3500, and 1250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks, we may conclude that these Mancabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4500, 3500, and 1250, we have, according to Ain 30, 
twelve stops from 5000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Es. 2500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5000 (Es. 30,000). The Pddishdhndmah gives fourteen steps between the 
commanders of 7000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a Commander 
of 7000 at one hr or of darns per annum , or 250000 Ms,, stating at the 
same time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian 
Dictionary, entitled Ghids ullughdt, states that the salary of a commander 
of 5000 is 1 kror, or 250,000 Be., and that the salary of a P annuli, or 
commander of 500, is 20,000 Es. per annum, the 12J-th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mancabdars, as given 
by Abidfazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdhndmah and the Ghids, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would he 


1 For Khdn i Khdndn y the Khan of* 1 Izdfat is loft out. 
the Khans. In such titles the Persian | 




considerably reduced, if each Man^abdar had to keep up the establish 
ment of horses, elephants, camels, carts, &c., which Abulfazl specifies 
for each rank. Taking the preceding Am and the table in the note as 
a guide, the establishment of horses, &c., mentioned in the following 
table, would amount 

for a Commander of 5000 (monthly salary 30,000 R~) to 10637 R. 

1000 ( ditto 8200 R.) to 3015 J R. 

100 ( ditto 700 JR.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abulfazl mentions for each Mancab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 238, 1. 7. 

A commander of 5000 was not necessarily at the head of a 
contingent of 5000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach 
the number expressed by the title of a Mancabdar. Thus Nizam says 
of Today Mall and Qutbuddm Muhammad Khan, as if it was something* 
worth mentioning, that the former had 4000 cavalry, and the latter 
5000 naukars , or servants, L e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a 
commander of 4000 (Nizam says 5000), and Qutbuddin a commander 
of 5000. Of ’Abdul Majid A(;af Khan, a commander of 3000 {vide 
Ain 30, No. 49), Nizam says, ‘ he reached a point when he had 20,000.’ 
In the Padishahnamah, where more details are given regarding the 
number of men undereach commander, we find that of the 115 Commanders 
of 500 under Shahjahan only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last 
had only 50 troopers. This also explains the use of the word of 3 zdt 
after the titles of Man^abddrs; as pan? hdzdrl i zdt sihhazdr suwdr , “ a 
Commander of 5000, personally {zdt, or by rank), and in actual command 
of 3000 cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdistah Khan panjhazdri, panj 
httzar suwdr i duaspah sihaspah , u Shaistah Klifiu, a Commander of 5000, 
contingent 5000 cavalry, with two horses , with three horses ” A trooper 
is called ducispah , if he has two horses, and sihaspah , if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. Put keeping duashpah 
sihaspah troopers was a distinction, as in the Padishahnamah only the 
senior Manf-abdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhaz&ris; 1 Chaharhazfiri; 2 Sihliazari; 2 Duhazari; 2 Hazar o 
pancadi; 1 HazSri; and .1 Hafi^adi. 

The higher Man^abdars were mostly governors of yiibahs. The 
governors were at first called sipahsalars > towards the end oi Akbai s 
reign we find them called Hakims , and afterwards, Qdhib (pibah or 
31 
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C,ubahdars, and still later merely Qubahs. The other Mancabdars held 
Jdgirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mahfabd&rs are also called ttfmdtiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdbindt (followers) ;* hence tciUnbaM , the 
Man^abdar himself, or his Bakhshi (pay-rnaster, colonel). 

The contingents of the MancabcMrs, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general, 
or the local treasuries; vide Ams 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Ivhan (vide pp. 140, 188) 
was appointed Mir BakhsM . The following passage from Badaoni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : 

“ The whole country, with the exception of the HThdligah lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as j&grr ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Klim, 1 2 * the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh o mahalli> which had been the rule of 
A’kvuddm Kliilji, 8 and afterwards the law under Slier ShAh. It was settled 
that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty (bisti), and he 
ready with liis followers to mount guard and.... , 4 as had been ordered ; and 
when, according to the ride, he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers 
to be branded, he was then to be made a Qadl, or Commander of 100 or more. 
They were likewise to keep elephants, horses, and camels, in proportion 
to their Mancabs, according to the same rule. When they had brought to 
the musters their new contingent complete, they wore to be promoted 
according to tlieir merits and circumstances to the post of Jlazdrl, Buhazdn, 
and even Panjhamri , wliich is the highest Mangab ; but if they did not do 
well at the musters, they wore to he put down. But notwithstanding this 
new regulation, the condition of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs 
did what they liked ; for they put most of their own servants and mounted 


1 pi. of ^^3 lain, 

the Indian pronunciation of tv!yin , 

to appoint, tdbin, to follow ; then 

as an adj., one who follows. This cor¬ 
rects the erroneous meanings of tdbin on 
p. d2 of the Journal A. S. of Bengal for 
1808. 

2 The passage in the printed edition 

is frightfully unintelligible. For kih read 

Kambu ; for baudahamclah , we have per¬ 


haps to read ydd dahdnidah, having 
brought to the memory of (Akbar); for 
tdbtdn, read tdbinan ; ioxpan&k Khudd , 
read pandit ba Khudd; for an ham , read 
dn Iiamah, 

8 The Tarxkh i Firuz Shdhi says but. 
little regarding it. The words ddgh <> 
mahalli occur very often together. 

4 Ojdr o maljdr (/). For jar , a 
Turkish word, vide VuUers. 
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ntodants into soldiers’ clothes (libd* i sipdh'i), brought them to the musters, 
and performed everything according to their duties. J3ut when tiny got 
their jagi'rs, they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new 
emergency arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them again away, when they had served then- purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Man S abdar remained m statu yuo, 

« dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’so much so, that he was 
no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (nadddf), carpenters, and green¬ 
grocers, Hindu and Musalmfai, and brought borrowed horses, got them 
branded, and were appointed to a Marnjab, or were made XrorU (vide p. 13, 
1. 5 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhilis to some one (vide p. 231); and when 
a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the imaginary horse and 
the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties on foot. Many 
times it happened at the musters, before the emperor himself in the D.wan- 
khdnah i khfoj, that they were weighed in their clothes, with their hands and 
feet tied, when they were found to weigh from 2* to 3 man, more or less (?) 
and after inquiry, it was found that all were hired, and that their very 
clothes and saddles were borrowed articles. His Majesty then use( to 
say, “With my eyes thus open, I must give these men pay, that t iey 
may have something to live on.” After some time had passed away, His 
Majesty divided the Ahadis into duaspah, yakaqpah (having one horse), and 
nbnaspah (having half a share in a horse), in which latter case two troopers 

kept one horse together, and shared the stipulated salary, which amounted 

to six rupees. 1 

"Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence,.f ^ notwithstanding 

all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men, and 
of animals, carts, &e. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the Ain ; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (p. M ., 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (torn*), 
in order to understand the whole (xcahdat)-— an unusual thing for m ers 

of former times—is the secret of his success. 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate ot the 
strength of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement m 


1 So according to one MS. The passage 
is not quite clear. 


2 Here follows a sentence which I do not 
know how to translate. # 

a Tid&ffa 11? note. 









the Padiish&hnamah regarding the strength of Shlhjahan's amy; mfa 
Padishahn, II, p. 715, 

“The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the ride of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned: 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Paujdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganahs. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows— 

8000 Manqabdurs. 

7000 mounted Ahadis and motmted Barqmddzes. 

185,000 Cavalry, consisting of tho contingents (tab'man) of the 
Princes, th'o Chief grandees, and the other Mangubdars. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, thore are 40,000 foot, musketeers,, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany tho emperor, 
and the remaining 30,000* are in the yubahs and the forts.” 

The 4 Rule of branding the fourth part’ is described among the 
events of the year 1056, as follows (II, p. 506) :— 

“ The follo wing law was made during the present reign (SMhjahan). 
If a Mangabdar holds a jagir in the same gubah, in which he holds his 
man gab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his rank, * * 3 
Accordingly a Sik Ilazdri i %6t sihhazdr suicdr (a Commander of 3000, personal 
rank; contingent, 3000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the brand) 1000 
cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another giibah, he has only to 
muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazdri chahdrhazdr suwdr (a 
Commander of 4000 ; contingent, 4000) lias only to muster 1000 cavalry. 

At the time when the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mangabdar should only muster one-lifth. Accordingly a Panjhazdn panj- 
hazdr suwdr (a commander of 5000 ; contingent, 5000) mustered only 1000, 
viz., 300 Sihaspah troopers, 600 Duaspah troopers, 100 yalcaspah troopers 
[i. e., 1000 men with 2200 horses], provided tho income (hdgity of his jagir 
was fixed at 12 months; or 250 Slhaspah troopers, 500 duaspah troopers, 
and 250 yakaspah troopers [*'. e. 7 1000 men with 2000 horses], provided the 
income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months; or 800 duaspah troopers, and 
200 yakaspah troopers p. <?., 1000 men and 1800 horses], if the income of 
his jagir was fixed at 10 months; or 600 duaspah troopers and 400 yakaspah,. 
if at 9 months; or 450 duaspah and 550 yakaspah troopers, if at 8 months ; 


x Tho^e&ition of the Pddishdhndmak I ers ( troopers ) to the brand (dagli) ac- 

has wrongly 3000. cording to the third part . 

3 Literally, he has to bring his follow - | 



or 250 duaspah and 750 yakaspah troopers, if at 7 months; or 100 duaspah 
and 900 yakaspah troopers, if at 0 months ; or 1000 yakaspah, if at 5 months* 

But if the troopers to a man<jab had all been fixed as sihaspah duaspah 
[in other words, if the Commander was not a Panj hazdri, panj hazdr suwdr, 
but a Panj hazdri panj Jiazdr smear i duaspah siaspaK] ho musters, as his 
proportion of duaspah and sihaspah troopers, double the number which he 
would have to muster, if his inansab had been as in the preceding. 
Accordingly, a Panj hazdri panj hazdr tamdm duaspah sihaspah (a Commander 
of 5000 ; contingent, only duaspah and sihaspah), would muster 600 troopers 
with three horses, 1200 troopers with two horses, and 200 troopers -with 
one horse each [7. e., 2000 men with 4400 horses], provided the income 
of his j&gir be fixed at 12 months, and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mancabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahan* 
Thus if a Commander of 1000 troopers had the title of Hazdri hazdr 
smear , the strength of his contingent was 1 0 = 250 men with 650 

horses, viz. 75 sihaspah, 150 duaspah, and 25 yakaspah ; and if his title 
was Hazdri hazdr smear i duaspah siaspah, the strength of his contingent 
was 500 men with 1300 horses, viz. 150 sihaspah, 300 duaspah, and 50 
yakaspah, if the income of his j&gir was drawn by him for every month 
of the year. The above passage also indicates that the proportions of 
sihaspah, and duaspah, and yakaspah troopers was for all mancabs as 
300 : 600 : 100, or as 3: 6 : 1; 

As the author of the Padishdhnamdh does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mancabdars drew the income, 
we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents 
mentioned after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their 
jagirs. 

From an incidental remark ( Pddishdhndmah , I. p. 113), we see 
that the pay of a Commander of sihashpah duaspah troopers was double 
the pay allowed to a Commander of yakaspahs. This agrees with the 
fact that the former had double the number of men and horses of the 
latter. 

The strength also of Aurangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier? 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History, 
Second Edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar\s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually flucftiatingv 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 


strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of Ain 30, Abulfazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the Ain 

250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbaslus) 

204 60 

260 40 

250 20 

224 10 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could 
not have been larger than 250 X 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, 
musketeers, and artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 
horses (vide p. 132,1. 6 from below), which were under the immediate 
charge of Mirsa Abdurrahim KMn Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in- 
Chief. Hence there may have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. 
The rest were matchlock-hearers and artillery. In Am 6, Abulfazl states 
that there were 12,000 matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of 
which Shahjahan had 7000, cannot have been very large. Many of 
them were on staff employ in the various offices, store-houses, Imperial 
workshops; others were employed as adjutants and carriers of important 
orders. They were, at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common 
soldiers, as they had to buy their own horse on joining. Badaoni 
mentions an Ahadi of the name of Khwajah Ibrahim Husain as one of 
his friends (II, p. 394). The number of Mancabdars, which under 
Shahjahan amounted to 8000, was also much less. Of the 415 Man¬ 
cabdars, whose names are given in Ain 30, about 150 were dead, 
when Abulfazl wrote it, 1 so that there would be about 250 higher 
Mancabdars, to which wo have to add 1388 lower Mancabdars, from 
the Commanders of 150 downwards; hence altogether about 1600 
Mancabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mancabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Ma^abdcirs of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Maiu^abdars had even to 
furnish men with four horses (chahdraspah ). A DahbasM , or Commander 


1 The list of grandees in Ain 30 is 
quoted in Nizam’s Tabaqat which do not 
go beyond A. H. 1002, as the author died 
in October 1594 ; but it may be still older, 
as Nizam assigns to several Mancabdars 
a highag rank than the one mentioned 
by Abvmazl. In fact, the list, refers to 
a time prior to the year 993, when the 


three princes (Bad. II, p. 342) were ap¬ 
pointed Commanders of 12000, 9000, and 
7000 respectively, whilst in Abulfazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put 
down as a Commander of 10000, Murad 
as Commander of 8000, and Danyal as 
of 7000, 






of Ten, had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses; but in. later times 
(vide Kin 5) the Ohahdraspahs were discontinued, and a Dahbashi fur¬ 
nished 10 men with 18 horses. As the other ranis had to furnish 
horses in proportion, one of Akbar’s Hazards would have had to bring 
1800 horses, whilst a Hazari at the time of Shakjakan only furnished 
650. 

Of Non-Commissioned officers a Mir da hah is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdahak of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7| to 61 R. per mensem . Common matchlock-bearers received from 6| to 
2f R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abulfazl has put them 
into the first Book of this work (Ains 36 to 40); and generally, the reader 
will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to the army, 
treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mancabdars. 

Badaoni, in the above extract, p. 243, speaks of a libds i sipahi , or 
soldier’s uniform (armour F). 

The distinctions conferred hy the emperor on the Man^-abdars con¬ 
sisted in certain flags (vide p. 50,1. 6, from below), and the gharyal 
or gong (vide in the beginning of the Fourth Book, Ain i Gharyal), 
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1 For differences in reading I must refer the reader to my Text edition, p. 185. 
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Am 4 . 

THE AHAim 

There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Manqab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of any 
one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and 
are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of learning 
their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim of His 
Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, he calls 
such persons Ahad'u (from ahad, one). They are thus reminded of the 
unity of Hod. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

Eor the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Dhvan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fife 
person has also been selected to introduce to ITis Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he takes 
daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they have 
been approved of, they pass through the Yddcldsht , the TcHViqah , the descrip¬ 
tive roll, and accounts [vide Ain 10]. The paymaster then takes security, and 
introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, who generally 
32 
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increases Hb pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even to more than 
six-sevenths. * 1 * * * Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 Rupees per mensem* 
He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide Ain 7], In the beginning, 
when their rank was first established, stfme Ahadis mustered eight horses \ 
but now, the limit is five. On his sar/chaf [vide & in 11] each receives a 
farmdnchah (rank and pay certificate), on which year after year the treasurer 
makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Baklishi, which is called now-a-days Taehikah , :i the 
clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqatndimh* explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming, he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatndmah to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses, are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmfa money, 5 and the other half being* deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, in 
eight instalments, 


ATN 5. 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something* about the Manqabdfirs and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

1 Or as we would say, by 75 or even 
85 r per cent. Vide note 4 p. 88. 

u This agrees with a statement which 

I have seen in some historian of Akbav’s 
reign that a senior Ahadi was promoted 
to a Ymbdshis/iip, as the next step. 

Vide p. 20, note 1. 

” The Taghihah corresponds therefore 

to a * life certificate.’ Arabic infinitives 
II. take in modern Persian a final 3 ; 

thus taUqah [vide below Ain 10], takh* 


fifak [vide p. 95, note, 1], 8fc> 

4 From saqata he fell. 

5 Or arm as money. The word 
maybe Inf. IV., or plural of rams, a grave. 
Badaonl evidently reads irmas, because 
in II, p/202, ho explains irmds by zatotil i 
duskman the burying, or destruction, of 
the foes, * which word the grandees used 
instead of falab i ajnds, requesting stores, 
&G* Hence irmds , a request made for 
military supplies or for salary. 








The horse-dealer fixe,*?? the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhshis* The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse, they add to his establish¬ 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class; or if this be not given, he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yakaspah trooper is paid according to the following rates, If his 
horse he an ’Iraqi, he gets 30 E. per mensem ; if mujannas , 25 R, ; if Turk % 
20 E .; if a Ydbit, 18 R.; if a Tdz< y 15 R.; if a Jancjlah, 12 E. 

The Revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 i? # , but now 
only 15 it. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, hut now the 
order is not to exceed three. 

Every DahMslu had to muster 2 chalrdraspah , 3 sihaspah, 3 duaspah , and 
2 yakaspah troopers [i e. y 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mamjahdars in the same proportion. But now a Dahbashi’s contingent 
consists of 3 sihdspah, 4 duaspah , and 3 yakaspah troopers [7. e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


ATN 6. 

THE INFANTRY. 

As I.have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few' 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remarkable 
duties. His Majesty lias made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these.... 1 is the AwdralmmAs, Inasmuch as they are of 
importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second 400 d .; 
the third, 300 d< ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The BanduqcMs or Matchlock-bearers . 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-hearers. Attached to this service 
is an experienced Bitikchi , an honest treasurer, and an active Darogah. 
A few BanduqcMs are selected for these offices ; the others hold the following 
ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience and zeal, and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uniformity 
Xfitiy pervade the whole, and the duties he performed with propriety and 
understanding. The pay of thoso [non-commissioned] officers is of four 
gratles; first, 300 d.; second, 280 d .; third , 270 d. ; fourth, 260 d. 


1 The text has a word which does not suit. 
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Common Banduqchis are divided into five classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220,’ 
210, 200 cl Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. 

The Darbans, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mvrdahahs is fivefold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 cl 
Common Darbans have from 100 to 120 d. 

The lihidmatiyyahs. 

The A hdmatiyyahs also belong 1 i 2 to the infantry. They guard the environs 
of the palace, and see that certain orders are carried out. Panjabis to 
Pistk have 200 cl ; and a DcMdsU gets 180 and 140 cl The others 
get 120, 110, and 100 cl 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery and 
theft; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The effective 
orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty : they are now famous for 
their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mdwis. Their chief has 
received the title of Khidmat Rai. Being near the person of His Majesty, 
he lives in affluence. His men are called lihidmatiyyahs. 1 

The Mewrahsd 

They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages are 
the same as the preceding. 

The Shamsherbcfa, or gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they shew much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others‘use cudgels. The latter are called Lahrdit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight -with one hand only; these are 
called yak-hdfh. The former class come chiefly from the'Eastern districts, 
and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call cUnvak Those who 
come from the southern districts, make their shields large enough to conceal 
a horseman. This kind of shield they call tilwak 


1 They are called in the Tuzuk i Ja¬ 
hangir! Pijddahd i Khidmatiyyah . The 
name of their chief under Jahangir was 
Ddi Mdn. He once picked up the young 
Bhih Shuja, who had fallen from an 
upper window to the ground, Tuzuk 


i Jah angir p. 303. 

2 “Among the innovations made hy 
Akbar are the Ddk-Mewrahs. of whom 
some were stationed at every p\ ace ” 
Klidfi Khdn I, p. 243. 1 Hence the 
Meivrahs were chiefly postmen. 
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1 The word Chelah is the same as 
the Arab, murid, a disciple who places 
implicit belief in his mar skid or ptr, 
the head of the sect. ‘“And many of 
His Majesty’s special disciples, in 991, 
called themselves clielahs in imitation of 
the rise of this term among Jogisf’ Ba- 
ddoni II, p. 325. 
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Anoth er class goes by the name of JP’ hard its, Tliey use a shield not 
quite so largo as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of JBanlculis are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is straight 
near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The skill which 
they exhibit passes all description. Others make various kinds of daggers 
and knives, and perform with them the most extraordinary feats. Each 
class of these men lias a different name ; they also differ in their perform¬ 
ances.- But it is really impossible to give a mere description of them; nor 
would mere listening* to my descriptions be sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand- of thorn are always in readiness. Their Cadi (commander of one 
hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadt,. and even a higher one. Their salaries 
vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Paliluw&nSy or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Turuni wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Ifals from Gujrat, and 
many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched, men fight with each other. Many presents are 
made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best wrestlers 
of the age—Mired KMn of Gil4n; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, to whom His 
Majesty, has given the name of Skcr harnlah, or Lion-attacker; Q l ' u liq of 
Bukhard ; ’All q£ Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistan ; Muhammad ’All of Tut An ; 
Eiilad of Tabriz; Qasim of Tabriz; Mirza Kulmahsuwar of Tabriz; Shah 
Quli of Kurdist&n ; Hilal of Abyssinia; Sadhd Dayal ; ’All; Sri Pam; 
Kanhya ; Mango!; Ganesh; A'nba ; Nankii; Balbhadr ; BajrnatTi. 

The CMahs , or Slaves . 

His Majesty, from, religious motives, dislikes the name ban'dah, or slave ; 
for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He therefore 
calls this class of men Clielahs, which Hindi term signifies a faithful 
disciple I Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of'thorn have chosen the 
road to happiness.® 


The author of the pretty Tazkirah, 
entitled Kalimdtushshu'ard , which con¬ 
tains biographies of the poets of the 
eleventh century, was called Chelah. 
His real name is Mirza Muhammad 
Afzal; as a poet he is known as Sarkkush. 

fl By joining the Divine Faith. 
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Various meanings attach to the term slam. First, that which people 
in general moan by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell find buy them* The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave, who leaves the path of 
selfishness, and chooses the road of spiritual obedience. 1 Thirdly, one’s child. 
Fourthly , one who kills a man, in order to inherit his property. Fifthly, a 
robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he had robbed* 
Sixthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment of money, 
in which ease the murderer becomes the slave of the man who releases 
him. Seventhly , he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as a slave. 

The pay of Chelahs varies from 1 JR. to 1 d, per dim. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people, who give them instruction in several things. Thus 
they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform their 
duties with propriety. 

nis Majesty who encourages everything which is excellent, and knows 
the value of talent, honors people of various classes with appointments in the 
ranks of the army j and raises them from the position of a common soldier 
to the dignity of a grandee. 

The JFuhdrs, or Falla hearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. With 
their p&lhte, sinyhdsam, ehaudols , and ddlh, they walk so evenly, that the 
man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are many in this 
country j but the best came from the JDak’hm and 31 on gal. At Court, several 
thousands of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer varies from 192 to 
384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

JDdFhili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Man^abdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate these 
infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nimah smr/irdn, or half troopers. 

The fourth part of Dakhili troops are matchlock-bearers; the others 
' carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d., or 
4 B .; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahahs of the archers 
get from 120 to 180 d .; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 


Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his piv. 





1 could Bay much more on this subject, but I must content myself with 
having described the principal classes. I have also given some details in 
speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 


ATN 7. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OE ANIM ALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and enquired, into 
the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright JHtikchis should make out 
descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar marks. Their 
ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling*places, and race, were to he 
registered. A D&rogah also was appointed, whose duty it is to see that the 
•men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform their duties 
without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army, is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
TcPl'iqah [vide Ain 10]. 

DdkhiVi troops are admitted on the signature of the ManqabcMrs. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and receives 
the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are banded 
over to the above five officers. Tho. amount of their pay is then entered at 
the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by those officers, 
which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudultgit alterations. Each roll is 
then handed over to the inspecting IXtrogah. He takes them in the manner 
described above [vide Am 4.] to His Majesty, who orders the pay to be 
increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of a man by the 
lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or decrease his pay. 
Ho also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his face from a soldier, 
bo much so that experienced people are astonished, and refer His Majesty’s 
power of discernment to ‘ hidden knowledge.’ When the roll is thus 
certified, it is also signed by the WdqPtih Nawis (Ain 10), the Mir Lira, and 
the officer commanding the guards. On the strength of this certificate, the 
Darogah of tho ddgh (brand) marks the horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin [V. e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two alijb 
intersecting at .right angles, the heads of the alif being made heavy, as in this 
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„ and put on tho right thigh. For some time again, it was 
made ^ like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals were 

introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They make 
iron numerals, by which all indistinctness; is avoided. These new signs are 
likewise put on the right thigh. formerly, each horse on being mustered 
for the first time, was marked with a 1; the second time with a 2, and 
so on ; but mow His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals should be 
used for the horses of the princes, the Mangabclars, the governors of the 
provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to, resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when a 
soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide next 
Ain), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand his pay 
from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi commenced 
to count from the day he brought* his (exchanged) horse. But since the 
present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each horse with which, 
instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, should bo described, 
and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the Bakhshis, at the 
subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were to inspect it and 
go by the brand. Horses answering the description in the rolls were even 
hired, and substituted for the old ones ; but as the mark wa’s hot forthcoming, 
the deception was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest. 


Km s. 


ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 

« 

The servants (Mangabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours, unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mangabdftr delays bringing liis men to tho muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (agfa*)' is withheld. Formerly when the mark was repeated, they put 
tho number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse with a 
. 2, when it was mustered tho second time, and so on ; but now, as each class 
of soldiers lias a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated fit the 


1 Properly Inf. IV. of qatu'et; 

but in India the word is mostly pro¬ 
nounced as aqta' The king is there¬ 
fore called muqti, one who confers lands 
on the nobles ; alxstr. n. muqti i the 
giving of lands to nobles, of which the 
Moghul Historians accuse Slier Shah. 
Vide end of Ain 10, Third Book. Miiqta’, 
past part., one on whom lands have been 


conferred; so often in the Tcirikh i 
JPirilz Skald. From the times of Ak bar 
the words aqta and jagir are used as 
synonyms; before his time we only find. 
aqta used ; but j&gir, or jdit/vr, occurs 
in its etymological sense. In later His¬ 
torians the word aqta is hut rarely met 
with. 
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subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom was retained- 
gome Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty who have no leisure to 
look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and muster their 
horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jagirs are very remote, 
do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have elapsed ; but 
when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth of their income 
is retrenched. And if a Mar^abdar has been prompted to a higher Mancab, 
and three years have elapsed since he last presented his horses at muster? 
he receives a personal (o(i) increase of salary, but draws the allowance for 
the increased number of lus men after the first muster. His old and his 
new men then get their assignments. If at the renewal of the mark at 
subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior liorse in exchange for 
his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who inspects and accepts it. 


ATN 9. 


RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi chauki. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven parts, 
each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence of a 
trustworthy Manqabdar. Another, fully acquainted with all ceremonies 
at Court, is appointed as 2flr’Arz. All orders of His Majesty are made 
known through these two officers (the 31ir 9 Arz and the Commander of the 
Palace). They are day and night in attendance about the palace, ready 
for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, the Imperial Qur 
{vide p. 110) is taken to the State hall. The "mounting guards stand on 
the right; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are drawn up on the 
other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and takes 
notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. Both ranks salute His 
Maj esty. If His Maj osty be prevented by more important affairs from attend- 
ingyone of the princes is ordered to inspect the guards. From predilection 
and a desire to toaeh soldiers their duties, as also from a regard to general 
efficiency, His Majesty pays much attention to the guards. If any one 
is absent without having a proper excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one 
week’s pay, or receives a suitable reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of 
which mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, 
whether near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or 
told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of thoir exact 
33 
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and continue- to perform His Majesty’s special orders. On the first 
of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, as is 
usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks of 
favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 


AIN 10 . 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE W AGPAHNAWLS. J 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may have 
existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in the 
present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, experienced, 
and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that the 
turn of each comes after a fortnight. 3 Some other suitable men are selected 
as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one day; and if any 
of the fourteen be detained by an important business, this additional person 
acts for him. Hence they are called fatal (supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in the 
State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem; when he goes to 
the general and private assemblies; the nature of hunting-parties; the 
slaying of animals ; 8 when he marches, and when ho halts; the acts of 
His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation; vows made to him; his 
remarks (vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him ; what alms 
he bestows; what presents he makes; the daily and monthly exercises'’ 
which he imposes on himself; appointments to mangabs; contingents of 
troops; salaries ; jagirs ; Irmas money (vide above, p. 250, note 5); sayurghdh 
(rentfree land); the increase or decrease of taxes; contracts ; sales; money 
transfers; peshlcash (tribute receipts); despatch; the issue of orders; the 

x From wdqiah an event, and nawis 
a writer. Instead of wdqi’ah nawis we 
also find majlis nawis. 

There was a Wdoi’afoiaicu, or recorder, 
in each Qfibah. From several places in. 
the Tuzuh i Jahcmgiri, we see that the 
BakhsMs of the Qnbahs often held the 
posts of Wdqi’ahnaivu at the same time. 

Vide Tuzuk, p. 121, 1. 2.; p. 137, l. 1.; 


p. 171, K 5. 

3 Hence the arrangement must have 
been as follows—first day, first and 
second writers ; second day, second and 
third writers ; third day, third and fourth 
writers, and so on. 

3 Akbar wished to restrict the skying 
of animals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 

4 Especially fasts, 
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papers which are signed by His Majesty : the arrival of reports; the minutes 
thereon ; the arrivals of courtiers ; their departures; the fixing 1 of periods ; 
the inspection of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace; obituaries of 
well-known persons; animal-fights and the bettings on them; the dying of 
horses; capital punishments; pardons granted by His Majesty; the proceed¬ 
ings of the general assemblies ; marriages, births ; chaugdn games {vide 
A'in 29); chaupar, nard, chess, card games, &c.; extraordinary phenomena ; 
the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then makes 
a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who require it 
as a vouchor, when it is also signed by the Parwdnc/d , by the Mir 'Arz, and 
by that person who laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state 
i.s called 1 yddddskt, or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive the ydddasht when completed, keep it with thorn- 
selves, and make a proper abridgment of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the ydddasht, when the abridgment is signed and sealed 
by the Wdtfi'afmawls, and the Risdhliddr , 4 the Mir ’ Arz, and the 
RdroyaJi . The abridgment, thus completed, is called Ttfliqah, and the writer 
is called Ta'Uqcthmwk. 

The Ta’Vtqah is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of State. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed; that 
there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department; that dishonest 
people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem; and that 

active servants may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 

held in check. 


ATN 11. 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, thou take a pen, and write clown the statement 
in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts is called a 
mnad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 


1 Tam i muddat , the fixing^ of ^period¬ 
ical inspections ; opp. heta ini dmadan 
to come at times not appointed before 
band, unexpectedly. 

* The text has ns&lah, which stands 


for rixdlahddr, as, in later times, CuhaJi 
for (jdhahddr. 

For Mir ’Arz we find in the early 
Historians ’dm. 






The s(tu(id is the vouchor which relieves the treasurer of all responsftulity, 
and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest exports i.-M 
officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, writo the 
agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction can rot. bo 
forgotten. These loose sheets into which all saiiads are entered, fire called 
the Daftar. 1 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this depart! neat 
and brought it into proper working order. He has appointed clov v , 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the ■ daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts :— 

1. The Ahvdbulmdl , or entries referring to the revenue of the coumry* 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, 
&c.) 

2. The Arldb uttahmil.' 2 This part explains the manner in who It the 
sums for the Household have been expended; it contains tifo debits and 
credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court; and lastly, 
contains the accounts of daily expenditure, &c., for things bought or sold. 

o. The Taujih . a This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

The Farmtin i mbit. 

Farmdn i mbtis are issued for three purposes : — 

1. ‘For appointments to a Man gab; to the Yakilship ; to the post of 
Sip (distil dr (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief); to the tutorship 
of the princes; to the rank of Amirulmmrd {vide p. 240) ; to a Ndhiati y or 


1 English writers of the last century 
often refer- to this system of keeping all 
documents in loose sheets, instead of 
bound books. The sheets were kept 
together by a string drawn through 
them. This custom, I am informed, is 
still in use in Persia; and suits eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of 
which soon destroys the binding of 
books. The word daftar is the Greek 
SupOipa, a tanned hide, parchment. Q&kib 
i daftary Minister of Finance, the same 


as Din)an and Vazir. Daftari means 
in India a man kept iri every office for 
mending pens, ruling paper and forms, &c. 

9 The men who get transfer receipts 
on the Treasury. This part of the Dattar 
contained all Household accounts, as 
specified above. Though all MSS. react 
Arhdby it is probable that abwdb is the 
more usual expression. 

a Or, the. giving of wajh (pay) to the 
army; lienee taujih military accounts. 
For tanjihy some MSS. read taujih ah . 





clisttic-tship; to the post of Fazir, or Finance Minister; to the liabhM- 
fikip, (Fay master and Adjutant General) ; to the post of a Qadr, or a judge. 

2, 'For appointments to jdgirs, without military service ; l for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes... . 2 

' 3. For conferring SaydrgMls (vide Ain 19); for grants on account of daily 
subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When "tlfe Ta'Mqah has been made out, the Dm a n i Jdgir (who 
keeps the Tagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is 
given for military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, 
the grant is once more sent to the BakhshU for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper— khdeah, o 
mgrdum bar award nim&yand ; Jc dr gar an i In shughl cMfirahnawwi hummd (this 
is special; the estimate for the salary may be made out. The proper 
officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses are then 
branded at the time of the muster, the JJahhsMgmeral takes the Ta'liqah , 
keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing* specifying the amount of tins 
monthly salary, (Inly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Ba/chM grants instead of the Ta'liqah, is called 
Sarkhaf. 

The Sarkhats are entered in the daftars of all Sub-BaMshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Dvwdn then keeps the Sarkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due on 
it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the order 
to confer a jagir on tho person specified in th &■ Bar Mat, the following words 
are entered on the top of the report: TiCViqah i tan iqaUmi mmdgmd (they 
are to write out a TcdViqah i tm (certificate of salary). This order suffices 
for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that effect. 
The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by writing on it 
the words salt numdyand (ordered to he entered). The mark of the Daftar, 
and the seal of the Diw&n, the Baldishl, and tho Accountant the I)lwan, are 
put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is written on the outside. 
The draft thus completed is sent for signature to the Diwan. 

The (jtikjb i Taujihy or Military accountant, keeps the former Ta'liqah 
with, himself, writes its details on the Far man y and seals and signs it. It is 


1 tTdgv's, to which no military service 
attaches, appear to be called beddgh o 
mahalliy i. e., the holder had nothing to 
do with the army and the musters, at 
which the Mamjabd&rs drew the salaries 
of their contingents, nor with the collec¬ 
tion of the taxes of the several Mahalls 
or Parganahs. Thus Path nil ah of Shiraz 
(vide p. 199) received Basil war as his jagir 


beddgh o mahalH. Baddoni , p. 315. 
Baddoni also had-a jagir of 1000 Blg’has, 
at which he often grumbles, calling 
himself* by way of joke llazari , or 
Commander of One Thousand. 

2 The text has jde (sometimes ?) ba 
* unwdn i mull) {mill) ?) dddan —which 1 
do not understand. 






then inspected by the Mustauji, and is signed and sealed by him. After* 
wards the Nazir and the BakhshU do so likewise, when it is sealed by the 
DiWiin, his Accountant, and the Vakil of the {State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the far man is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called Bar at (cheque). A statement 
of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. After the Ndzjr, 
the Diwdn i Bay tit at signs it, and when it has passed through the hands of the 
Bakhshis and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed by the Khan Sdmdn. The 
receipts and expenditure of the Imperial workshops, the deposits and pay¬ 
ments of salaries to the workmen (of whom some draw their pay on [military] 
descriptive rolls, and others according to the services performed by them, as 
the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the 
waggon department) are all made by bardts . The accountant of each work¬ 
shop (or stable) writes out annually two Icvrdts, one for the six months from 
Farwdr din (February—March) to Shahriwar, and the other from Mihr (Septem¬ 
ber) to Isfandiydrmuz . He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, &c., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the workmen, 
and signs the statement. The Diwdn i Buyutdt inspects them, passes the 
order for payment, enquires into the increase or decrease, if any, and 
writes on the margin az taim'd ifaldni lardt naivisand , ‘ Let a ba/rdt be made 
out shewing the amount to he deposited with such and such a Mushrif.’ 
The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, writes out an order 
and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash payments, one-fourth is 
deducted, as another sanad is given for this amount. The Diwdn i Buyutdt 
then gives the order to have it entered. The Mushrif does so, signs and 
seals the lardt and the receipt. It then passes through the hands of 
the Military Accountant, the Nazir, the Diw&n i Buyutat, the Brwan i. 
Kul, the Khan Saman, the Mushrif of the Di'wan, and the Vakil, who 
sign and seal it. In every case the estimate is sent along with it, so 
that there may ho no mistake. When it has been laid before His Majesty, 
the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then in the same manner 
entered into the several dafiars. The mode of payment also is detailed 
on the back of it, viz. one-fourth is to be paid in gold (ashrafis); one-half 
in silver (rkpis) and one part in copper (ddms\ according to the fixed 
values of the coins. 

The Far mans in favor of Manqabdars are made out in the same manner; 
they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops and stables. 

In case of Sayuryhah (vide Ain 19), the farmans. after having been 
signed by the Mustauff, are entered in the daft cm of tho Diwdn i Sa’ddat 
(vide Ain 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the Qadr, and the Diwdn 
i Kid. 


Farmans are sometimes written in Tughrd character; but the two first 
lines are not made short. Such a Furman is called a Tarw&nchah. 

JParw&nehaki are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and the 
princes; for the stipends of people under tho care of the Diwan * 8a'Mat fide 
A'in 19) ; tho salaries of the Ahadis, Chelahs, and of some officers m the work¬ 
shops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of Mr fir horses fide 
p 139 ) Ain 54). The treasurer does not annually demand a new mad, hut 
pays the allowances on tho mere receipt, signed and sealed by the ministers 
of the State. Tho Mushrif (accountant.) writes out the receipt, which is signed 
by the recipient, and is then sent to tho Diwan for orders. It is then signed by 
the Mushrif, tho Mustaufi, the Nfcrir i Buyutdt, the Dfwdn i Kid, the Khan- 
Stato, the Mushrif of the Diwan. In the Parwmchah given to Ahadis, 
the signature, seal, and orders of the AhadlMM, or Commander of the 
Ahadfs, are required after those of the Mustaufi, the -DiwAn, and. the 
Bakhshis, because His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire to 
avoid delay, has ordered that these Panvdnehah need not he laid before him.. 

Nor does Ilia Majesty sign sarkhap, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
■ lists, ’armdmchahs (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains) qarar ndmahs (which specify the revenue collections 
of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muqasd (statements of 
account which Takwilddrs take from the Mustaufi, showing that tho sums 
which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


AI'N 12. 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmfos, Farwanchahs, and Baa-Ms, are made into several folds begin¬ 
ning from tho bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a place towards 
tluMidge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal; opposite to it, 
but a little lower, the Mushrif of tho Diwan puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like manner hut a little lower, 
comes the seal of the ^adr. But when Shaikh ’Abdunnabi and Sultan Khwajah 
were qMn (vide note to Ain 19), they used to put their seals opposite to that 
of the Valdl. In the middle of that fold is the place where that person puts 
Mb seal who comes nearest in rank to tho Vakil, as Atkah Khto did at the 
time of Mun’im Khan, and Adliam KMn. The Mir Mfil, the Khan Statin, tho 
Parwanchi, &c., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. Tho seals of the Diwan, and the 
Bakhshl do not go beyond the odgo of the second fold, whilst the Diwan i 
juz, tho Bakhshi i juz, and the Diwan i Buyutlt put their seals on the third 




fold. The Must au ft puts his seal on the fourth, and the yshib i Taujih on 
the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the Tuff hr d lines on 
the top of the Faxmfin, -where the princes also put their seals in Ta’ltyahs. 


Am 13. 

THE FARMAN I BAYA'ZI'. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to he known to everyone. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farmdni BaydzL.' The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which, is sealed up, in such manner, that the contents cannot he seen. The 
scaling wax is made of the gum of the Kuntlr, the Bar, the Fipal, and 
other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farm fin is put into a 
■golden cover; for Ilis Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmfins are carried by 
Maucjabdars, Ahadls, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance to 
meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his head, 
makes the sijdah, and rewards the messenger according to the favour conferred 
upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to His Majesty’s 
wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in the same maimer 
as a Farmdn i Baydzi, so that no alterations are possible. In consequence 
of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices are put a stop to. 


AIN 14. 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, ho receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper mnad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams; but at tho 
time of making out the estimate, he receives one half in rupoes, reckoned at 
thirty-eight ddms* each. Half of the remainder is paid in lmduus at nine 
rupees each, and tho last quarter is given in dams for stores. When the 
value of the rupee was raised to, forty (Runs, tho soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 

| * The MSS. have forty-eiglit. 


1 That in, a blank farman. 
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raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and .for accoutrements ; but as much 
care is shewn in buying horses, this increase is not productive of any loss for 
the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for affairs of import¬ 
ance, and are permitted to cany the orders of His Majesty ; and whatever 
is given to them as an acknowledgment for their services by the recipients 
of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the Ahadis as a present, if they bear 
■a good character ; but if not, a part of it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard : an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (Tdbinbdshi) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which, reimburses him 
for various expenses. 


Km 15. 

MUSA’AD AT, OE LOANS TO OFFICEES. 


Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir 'An, and those who wish to borrow money, 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, no tiling is charged; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it; in the third year, by one-eighth ; in 
the fourth year, by one-fourth; from the fifth to the seventh, by one-half; 
from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths; from the tenth year 
and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which there is no 
further increase. 

His Majesty’s only object 1 is to teach propriety in transactions; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


ATN 16. 

ON DONATIONS^ 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in Iris heart, he makes a present; 

» Xt Is needless to remind the reader I the Muhammadan law. But Akbar was 
that charging interest on loans is against | a Hindu in such matters. 
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or ho calk the donation a loan, but never asks it bach. The far and near, the 
rich anti poor, share His Majesty’s liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The Baklnshis read out daily the names 
of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never received 
anything. His Majesty gives them horses. 'When a soldier has received a 
horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of a year for 
any other donation. 


AIN 17. 
ON ALMS. 


His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or yearly 
allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is impossible 
for me to detail the sums which some people receive in consequence of 
representations having been made of their circumstances by such as stand near 
the throne ; and it would take up too much time to describe the presents made 
daily to beggars, or the eating houses which have been established for the 
poor. 1 

There is a treasurer always in waiting 2 * at Court; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees, is sure to find relief. 


AIN 18. 


THE CEEEMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspiciousnesa, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

On the first day of the month of A'baxi [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles|| gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
ruh i tiitiya, drugs, gTi», iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt; the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab, 8 against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and vegetables. 


1 Vide p. 200, L 5 from below. 

2 Vide p- 15, 1.1. 

8 The lunar birthday of the emperor. 


As this was the Muhammadan birthday, 
the articles were of course fewer, and less 
valuable. 







On *both occasions the festival of Sdlgirih (birthday) is celebrated, 
when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people of all ranks. 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty, are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed, when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with evexy propriety. 1 


1 According to the Tmuk i Jahdngiri 
(p, 103) and Pddishdhndmdh (I, p. 243), 
the weighing of the Royal person was 
Introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu 
custom. At first, the weighing took 
place once a year, on the birthday of the 
emperor; hut with the introduction of 
Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, we find in the 
history of every year the record of a warn 
i shams't', or solar weigh ing, and a uoazn i 
qamari, or lunar weighing. There was, 
of ooarse, a jas/in, or feast, on such, 
occasions, and courtiers, on the same day, 
were promoted to higher Man cabs, or 
presented their ggeshkash. The feast was 
of special importance for the Harem. 
It appears {vide Padishalmamah, p. 243) 
that the articles against which the royal 
person was weighed, wei*e sent from the 
Harem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several 
remarks in the Tuzuh (pp. 69, 70, 276, 
<fco.) was even weighed m the palace of 
his august mother, to whom the Tuzuh 
gives the title of Maryam Zamdnl , the 
Maty of the age, as Ak bar’s mother had 
been styled Maryam MaJcani (vide p. 48, 
note 1). The solar wazn was even 
retained by Aurangzeb; vide ’Alaingir- 
namah, p. 229. 

The birthday of the emperor was of 
importance for the Harem, as there the 
string was kept, which numbered as 
many knots, as the emperor numbered 
years; hence ahosdlgirih (or salgirah , 
as the word is pronounced all. over India) 

‘ the year’s knot,' or birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string or ribbon 
to tie tombs of saints is considered by 
barren women as a means of obtaining 
a son, and the tomb of Salim i Chishti 
in Pathpur Slkrl, in whose house Jahan¬ 
gir was born, is even now-a-days visited 
by Hindu and Musalman women, who 
tie bits of string to the marble trellice 
surrounding the tomb, Similar vows are 


even placed on Akbar's tomb in Sikandruh, 
near Xgrah. 

Ak bar’s regulation, as given in the above 
Ain, appears to have been continued 
under Jahangir. Shahjahan made some 
alterations, in as far as be was weighed on 
each feast first against gold, and silver, 
and then against othor articles. The 
articles themselves were given away to 
the courtiers, or to pious men, and beg¬ 
gars, as a means of keeping the royal 
person from all bodily and mental harm. 
The gold and the silver against which 
Jahangir was once weighed, amounted to 
Rs. 33,000; but according to the Tuzuk, 
the money was distributed among the 
women of the Harem. On another occa¬ 
sion (Tuzuh, p. 163), Jahangir was found 
to weigh 6514 tolahs. Taking the tolah 
at 186 grains (Prinseps useful Tables, 
by E. Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir, at the 
age of forty-seven, would have weighed 
210i lbs Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu 
tendencies, used to give the money to 
Brahmins. “ On the fifth of Rajah 973, 
which is the day on which the Emperor 
was born, the feast of weighing His 
Majesty was held at Nizainabad, a 
town belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunpur ; 
for according to established custom, the 
emperor is weighed twice a year, on his 
solar and lunar birthdays, against gold, 
silver, Ac., which is given as a present 
to the Brahmins of India, and others. 
Poets used, and still use, such opportuni¬ 
ties for presenting nice poems,” Jdaddoni, 
II, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed 
for important personal services. Thus Ja¬ 
hangir had once his Court doctor .Ruhullah 
weighed in silver ('Tuzuh, p. 283). the 
sum being given him as a fee in addition 
to three villages, which were bestowed 
upon him a zjdgir. 






A'W 19. 

ON SAYimGHALS. 1 2 

Ilia Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes; and in the higher ■wisdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, first, 
on enquirers after wisdom, who have withdrawn from all worldly occupation, 
and make no difference between night and daytime in searching after true 
knowledge; secondly, on such as toil and practise self-denial, and while 
engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human nature, have 
renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak and poor, and 
have no strength for enquiry ; fourthly, on honorable men of gentle birth 
who from want of knowledge, are unable to provide for themselves by taking 
*up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wcmfah; lands 
conferred are called Jhizllcj or AEadcid % 'nuddsh. In this way, krors are given 
away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be enquired into, before grants are 
made, and their petitions must bo considered in fairness, an experienced 
man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He ought to be 
at peace with every party, and must ho kind towards the people at 
large in word and action. Such an officer is called $adr. The Qdzl and the 
Mtr Adi are under his orders. He is assisted in his important duties by a 
clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now-a-days styled 
Dkvdn i Sa'&dat. 

His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him. such 
as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

men His Majesty commenced to enquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former p adrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. Ho therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaikh ’Abdunnabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudris, were taken away, and became 
domain lands ( Mialnah ), whilst all others that held grants were referred to 
the Shaikh who enquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants, had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near Jchdligah lands or 

1 Vide the note at the end of this Ain. 

2 This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khdli^th. 





near the jagirs of MangalxMrs, were exposed to vexations, and were encroached 
upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that they should get 
lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order proved beneficial 
for both parties. The officers of the government, on receiving this order, 
told off certain villages for this purpose: those who wore weak were 
protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil of 
secrets, rumours also regarding* this Qadr [’Abdimnabl] came to the ears of His 
Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held more than 
five hundred big’hahs should lay their farmdns personally before His 
Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, the practices 
of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels of His 
Majesty, the order was passed, that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred big’hahs, if left unspecified in the farmans, should he reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain lands, 
frani and Turin! women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds, and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qizis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the viow of obtaining 
God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the Cfazis], who wear 
a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, and who wear long 
sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the whole matter, and dis¬ 
missed all Clazis, except those who had been appointed during tho Qadrship of 
Sultan Ediwfijah. The Ir&iu and Tiir&ni women also were convicted of fraud, 
and the order was passed that every excess of land above one hundred bfg’hahs 
held by them, should be enquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the (JadrsMp of ’Azaduddaulab. [Mir Fathullah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given If any one held a Sayiirghal together with a 
partner, and the farm&n contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the $adr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further enquiry to a division, tho share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to tlio Crown and remaining domain land, till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Qadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen big’hahs. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
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officers, who had cor tain notions of how much was sufficient for SayfegM- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes; but tills displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred hig’hahs 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir padr 
Jalrin should bring these people before His Majesty; and afterwards it 
Was determined that the <f'adr with the concurre nee of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Sayurghal land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation; if the latter half be not so [Y. e, y 
if the whole be tilled land], one-fourth of the whole should be taken away 
and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each big’hah varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Gadrs of districts and Qadr of the realm. 

Note by the Translator on the Qadrs of Akbar's reign . 

In this Ain—one of the most interesting in the whole work—-the 
Chagat&i word sayurghdl Is translated by the Arabic madad ul McCdsh, 
in Persian madad i mxCdsh, for which we often find in MSS. 5 madad o 
nuCa.sk, The latter term signifies ‘ assistance of livelihood,’ and, like its 
equivalent rnilli , or property, it denotes lands given for benevolent pur¬ 
poses, as specified by Abulfazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ 
for this reason from jdglr or tuyiil lands, which were conferred, for it 
specified time, on Mampibdars in lieu of salaries. 

This Ain proves that Akbar considerably interfered with Sayurghdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or khdligah , l lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Qadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
(fadr, or as he was then generally styled, Cafr i Jahctn , whose edict 
legalized th ojulus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar 
also, he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of Ain 30). 
Their power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had 
the powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in 


1 Kegavding the turning out of AU | vide Elliots Glossary, under Altannjhd 
tamghd and Madad i ma'dsh . holders, ( p, 18 . 




charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
’ Abdunnabi, during his fa^ship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy {vide p. 177, L 4 from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt , wazaif> milk , 
in 9 dm i dehhd , in'* dm i sumlnha , fyc., occur tor the word sayurghdl (or 
mjUrgdly or sugh&rghal , as some dictionaries spell it.) 

Among the former kings, ’Alauddin i Khiljx is notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad i mcddsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the (padr by appointihg 
his keybearer to this high office (Tarikh i Ftriizshdhi, p. 853). Qutb- 
iiddin Mubarikshah, however, during* the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ’Alauddin had deprived (T. JR, 
p. 382). Firuz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (T. JR, p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentionod above (p. 256, 
note); and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar shewed 
such an unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Qubah had a CJadr i juz, or Provincial (padr, who was under 
the orders of the Chief fadr ($adr i Jahdn, or Qadr i Kal y or Qadr i 
(ytidur ). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the (Jadrs. The land specified in the fanndn of a holder 
rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held ; or the 
language of the farman was ambiguously worded, to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could, and keep it as long* as he 
bribed the Qdzis and provincial (Jadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, 
after repeated enquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. 
The religious views of the emperor {vide p. 107), and the hatred 
which he shewed to the ’Ulama, most of whom held lands, furnished 
him with a personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their 
grants, and drive them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the 
climate of which, in those days, was as notorious as, in later days, that 
of Gombroon. After the fall of ’Abdunnabi—a man whom Akbar used 
once to honor by holding the slippers before his feet, —Sultan Khwajah, 



a member of the Divine Faith , (vide p. 204) was appointed as CJadr ; and 
the ^adrs after him were so limited in conferring lands independently 
of Akbar, and had so few grants to look after, as to tempt Badaoni to 
indulge in sareastical remarks. The following were Akbar’s Qadrs;—- 

1. Shaikh Gadai, a Shfah, appointed at the recommendation 

of Bairam Khan, till 968. 

2. IQrwhjah Muhammad Calik, till 971. 

3. Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Ekwajah, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fathullah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. 9‘adr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his 

office. 

Abulfazl also mentions a (fadr Mauldna ’Abdul Baqi; but I do 
not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Badaoni. 

Page 29. Shaikh Gadai cancelled the Madad i ma’ash lands, and took 
away the legacies 1 of the Khdnzddahs (Afghans), and gave a Sayurghal to any 
one that would bear up with humiliating treatment, but not otherwise. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles are 
raised to the possession of every jar'ib of ground, nay, even less, you may 
call the Shaikh an } Al<mbdkhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Fage 52. After Shaikh Gadai, Kh&jagi Muhammad falih was, in 968, 
appointed (fadr ; but^he did not possess such extensive powers in conferring 
lands as madad i maVish, because lie was dependent on the Ih'w&ns. 

Fage 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaikh ’Abdimnabi 
was made £adr. In giving away lands, he was to consult Muzaffar Khan, 
at that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shaikh acquired such 
absolute powers, that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place the 
grants of all former kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaikh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But; several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
tools: an adverse turn. 

Fage 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Aimahs of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the hrorts of each Perganah, unless 
they brought the farmans in which their grants, subsistence allowances, 
and pensions were described, to the £Jadr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern districts 


3 Auqdf. The text of Badaoni has wrongly auqdt. For bar read bdrah . 
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up to Bliakkar on tile Indus, came to Court. If any of them had a powerful 
protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, he could 
manage to have his affair settled; hut those who were destitute of such 
recommendations, had to bribe Sayyid ’Abdurrasul, the Shaikh's head man, 
or make presents to his farr&shes, darMns (porters), syces (grooms), and 
mehters (sweepers), 1 in order to get their blanket out of the mire.’ Unless, 
however, they had either strong* recommendations, or had recourse to 
bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the Aimaks , without obtaining 
their object, died from the heat caused by the crowding of the multitudes. 
Though a report of this came to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared to 
take these unfortunate people before the emperor. And when the Shaikh, 
in all his pride and haughtiness, sat upon his masnad (cushion), and 
influential grandees introduced to him, in his office, scientific or pious men, 
the Shaikh received them in his filthy way, paid respect to no one, 1 and 
after much asking, begging, and exaggerating, he allowed, for example, a 
teacher of the IEdayah (a book on law) and other college books 100 Big’kalis, 
more or less ; and though such a man might have been for a long time in 
possession of more extensive lands, the Shaikh took them away. But to men 
of no renown, to low fellows, even to Hindus, ho gave primitive lands as marks 2 
of personal favor. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation.*' * * 
At no time had a Qadr } for so long a time, exercised more tyranieal powers. 

The fate of Abdunnabi has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered * by some scoundrel’ in 992. 

The next Qadr was Sultdn Ivhwajah. Matters relating to Sayur- 
ghals now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new p adr, who had just returned from Makkah, 3 become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and TIis Majesty enquired personally into all 
grants (vide p. 189, last para .). The lands were now steadily with¬ 
drawn, and according to Badaoni, who had managed to get 1000 
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1 Badaoni says that even in the State 
hall, when before the time of prayer he 
washed his hands and feet, he took care 
to Spirt water on the grandees standing 
near him. 

2 For batafzil in the text (p. 205), 
one MS. of Badaoni reads zamin i ibtiddi 
batafazziU az Jchud middd. 

0 The same happened afterwards to 

35 


Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. In fact, several 
examples are on record that devout 
pilgrims returned so disappointed and 
‘ fleeced’ horn Makkah as to assume a 
hostile position to the Islam. There is a 
proverb current in the East, ALskaitdn 
ji-lharamciin , ’The Devil dwells in Mak¬ 
kah and Madinah.* 
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big’hahs, at first to the great disgust of ’Abdiumabi, many a Muham¬ 
madan family was impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fathullah of Shiraz (vide p. 38) was appointed (fadr. As 
the Sayurghal duties, and with them the dignity of the fWr, had 
dwindled down to nothing, Fathullah, though Qadr, could be spared for 
missions to the Dak’hin, Bad. p. 343. 

“ His Shirazi servant Jutmdl officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Aimahdars, 1 who had a few spots here and 
there; for the dignity of the padr had approached its Icamal (perfection). 
Fathullah had not even the power of conferring five big’hahs : in fact he 
was an imaginary Qctdr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Aimahddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the (fadr, though of the office of the (fadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fathullah [the (fadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Bs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression, 
or under the pretext that an Aimahddr was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Parganah of 
Bas&war [which was his jagir], and said, “My collectors have this much 
collected from the Aimahddrs as a Jcifdgat (i, e. because the collectors thought 
the Sciyurghal holders had more than sufficient to live upon).” But the 
emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next (padr, padr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed p adr immediately after the death of Fathullah, 
Badaoni continues calling him Mufti i mamdlik i mahrumh , the Mufti of 
the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the pworship, padr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Sayurghal lands is specified by Abulfazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Hook. 


1 Maqtuidardzi , a pun reminding of 
muqtd (past part. IV), one on whom 
lands have been conferred, and muqti 
(part. act. IV) one who confers lands. 
Observe that. Badaoni uses the word 
aimak not only in the plural sense of 
aimahddrs , but as an equivalent of those 


who hold a Sayurghal. 

Regarding the punishments which 
grasping padrs were subject to, vide 
Elliots Index, p. 253, note, of which, 
however, the first para, ought to be 
expunged as unhistorieah 
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A IN 20. 

ON THE OABRIAGES, &c., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented, an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may bo employed for grinding corn. * 1 

His Majesty also invented a largo cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle*. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bahals' 2 3 ; if used on even ground, several may sit together and travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed, that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels at the 
same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone . 


ATN 21. 

THE TEN SEE TAX (DAHSEBT). 

His Majesty takes from each big’hah of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Storehouses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never bought 
in the bdzdrs. These stores prove at the same time of great use for the 
people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, or 
people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores are 
only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent purposes ; 
for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses* for the poor, 
where indigent people may get something to eat. He also appoints 
everywhere experienced * people to look alter these store-houses, and selects 
for this purpose active Dfirogahs and clover writers, who watch the receipts 
and charges. 


1 This was, according to Niz&m’s 
Tabaqat, an invention of Fathullah of 
Shiraz (vide p. 38, note). Nizam says, 
“ He constructed a millstone which was 
placed on a cart. It turned .itself and 
ground corn. He also invented a looking- 
glass which, whether seen near or at a dis¬ 
tance, showed all sorts of curious figures. 


Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels/* The last mentioned wheel 
also is ascribed by Abullazl to Akbar; 
vide Book I. Ain 38, p. 115. 

* Begarding English carriages (rafh 

i anr/rezt) brought to India under Jahan- 

gW vide Tuzulc pp. 167, 108. 

3 Vide pp. 200 and 201. 
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ain 22 . 

ON FEASTS. 

Ilis Majesty enquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care open men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the J amsheds, and the festivals of the Pirsi priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. The New Year's day feast. 1 It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till tho 
nineteenth day of the month [Farwardinj. Two days of this period are 
considered grept festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents : the first day of the month of Farwardfn, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Pars is, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month. 2 3 The following 
are the days which have the same name as a month: 19th Farwardui; 
3rd Urdibihishfc; 6th Khilrdad ; 13th Tir; 7th AmurdSd ; 4th Shahrhvar ; 
16th Mihr; 10th Aban; 9th Azar ; 8th, loth, 23rd, Dai: 2nd Bahman ; 
5th Isfandarmuz. Feasts, are actually and ideally, held on each of these days. 
People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. In the beginning 
of each jpahr the naqqdrahs {vide p. 51, 1. 1.) are beaten, when the singers 
and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts coloured lamps are 
used for three nights : on the second for one night, and tho joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in tho first Book (Ain 18). 


AIN 23. 

THE KHUSIIBOZ OB DAY OF FANCY BAZA'BS. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a, large assembly 
for tho purpose of enquiring into the many wonderful things found in this world. 
The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and lay out articles from all 
countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem come, and the women of 
other men also are invited, and buying and selling is quite general. His 
Majesty uses such days to select any articles which he wishes to buy, or to 

1 Badaom generally calls this day 

Nauruz i Jaldli; vide p. 183, note 2. 

3 Thus Ahdn was the name of the 


eighth month (October-Nov eiriber): hut 
the tenth clay also of every month had 
the same name. 





fix the price of tilings, and thus add to his knowledge. The secrets of the 
empire, the character of the people, the good and bad qualities of each 
office and workshop, will then appeal*. His Majesty gives to such days 
the name of Kkushruz, or the joyful day, as they are a source of much, 
enj oyment. 

After the Fancy bazars for wymeri, baz&rs for the men are held. Merchants 
of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches the transactions, 
and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure of buying. Bazar 
people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances before His Majesty, 
without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and may use the oppoiftunity 
of laying out their stores, in order to explain their circumstances* For those 
who aro good, the dawn of success rises, whilst wicked bazar people are called 
to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and an 
accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great. 1 


A'fN 24. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment, of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over groat and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take*place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

, Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles; but His Majesty maintains that the 
consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the parents, 
are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, “ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to her 
twin brother, ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 

* Regarding these Fancy bazars, vide above Baddonis remarks on p. 204, l. 4. 
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followers of Muhammad’s roligion as wrong; for the beginning of a religion 
resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind.” 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries; for as they are rarely ever paid, 
they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries is a pre¬ 
ventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of every one 
marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins # a man’s health, and disturbs the 
peace of the home. He censures old women that take young husbands, and 
says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
enquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom., and the other into those 
of the bride. These two officers have the title of Tuihegi, or master*, of 
marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one and the same 
officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to enable them to 
shew their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked upon as auspicious. 
Mancjabdars commanding from five to one thousand, pay 10 Muhurs; do. 
from one thousand to five hundred, 4 if; do. to Commanders of ono 
hundred, 2 if ; clo. to Commanders of forty, 1 if; do. to Commanders of 
ten, 4 if The latter fee is also paid by rich people. The middle classes 
pay 1 if, and common people 1 dam. 1 2 * * In demanding this tax, the officers 
have to pay regard to the circumstances of the father of the bride. 


Al'N 25. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept lor 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to write 
the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms. 5 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined letters. They 
may be practised for a week, after which the boy should learn some pfose 
and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. Care is to be taken 


had, especially the people of the kotwaj, 
and the khdnu i ical&l (?),. and their 
other low assistants outside. Ihid. II, 
p. 391. Vide also Third Book, Ain 5. 

2 Boys in the East generally learn to 

write by running their pens over the 

characters of the copyslips (qifa/is). 


x The sons and daughters of common 
.people were not allowed to marry ^unless 
they came to the office of the kotwa-1, and 
were stared at by the kotwal’s men, who 
had to take clown'their respective ages ; 
and you may imagine what advantages 
’ fine oonorturiities the officers thus 









that lie learns to understand everything himself; hut the toacher may assist 
him a little. He then ought for some time be daily practised in writing 
a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a current hand. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five things : knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hemistich; the verse; the former lesson. If this 
method of teaching be adopted, a hoy will learn in a month, or even in a 
day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people will 
get quite astonished. Every boy ought to read hooks on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of government, 
medicine, logic, the tabd, rvt/dzt, and ild/u, sciences, 1 and history; all of 
which may be gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, .students ought to learn the Bayakaran, INfiyai, 
Bedanta, and Patanjai. No one should he allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and east a bright 
lustre over Madrasahs. 


AIN 26. 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general; it furnishes mefans of 
obtaining things of value, provides .for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this department 
as an act of divine worship. 

First .—The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of tise in sieges and for the conquest 
of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as*if they were houses 
and dromedaries, and use them as excellent moans of conquest. So especially 
in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majesty’s empire, 
ships are numerous; hut in Bengal, Kashmir, and T’hat’hah (Sind) 
they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the sterns of 
the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. Along 


1 This is the three-fold division of 
sciences, lldhi, or divine, sciences com¬ 
prise everything connected with theo¬ 
logy and the means of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of God. Biyctzi sciences treat of 


quantity, and comprise mathematics, 
astronomy, music, mechanics. TabVi 
sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the last class of 
sciences Lab at , instead of tabii. 
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the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large ships are 
built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been put into 
excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much improved* 
Large ships are also built at H&hab&s and Labor, and are then sent to the 
coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which was much admired. 

Secondly. —To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing* fatigue, patient; in fact he 
must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be found 
after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malilrir (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to tlie size of the vessel. 

In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Ndkhudd , or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of Ndvklmdd. He fixes the course 
of the ship. 2. The Mid aliim, or Captain, He must be acquainted with 
the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, ayl must know astronomy. 

It is lie who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents liar from falling 
into dangers. 3. The Tandtl, or chief of the Jchaldgis , or sailors. Sailors, 
in seamen’s language, are called khaldgts or kkorwahs. 4. The NdJckudd- 
Jchashab. He supplies tho passengers with firewood and straw, and assists 
in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The SarJiang , or mate, superintends 
the docking and landing of the ship, and often acts for the Midallim. 

6. The Bhanddn has the charge of the stores. 7. The Karr dm 1 is a writer 
who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves out water to the passengers. 

8. The Sufddngir, or helmsman. He steers the ship according* to the orders 
of the Mtdatyim. Some ships carry several helmsmen, but never more than 
twenty. 9. The Pcmjari looks out from the top of the mast, and gives notice 
when he sees land, or a ship, or a coining storm, &c. 10. The Gunmti 

belongs to the class of Ichaldgh. He throws out the water which has leaked 
through the ship. 11. The Topanddz , or gunner, is required in naval fights; 
tlieir number depends on the size of the ship. 12. The Khdrwah , or common 
►sailor. They set and furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of 
divers, and stop leaks, or set the anchor free when it sticks fast. The 
amount of their wages varies, and depends on the voyage, or hush, as seamen 
call it. In tho harbour of Sdtganw (llughli) a Ndldmdd gets 400 It.; besides 


1 This word is now-a-days pronounced I word is often used contemptuously, 
ILirdni. and is applied to any clerk. The | 
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lie is allowed four mulikh, or cabins, which lie fills with wares for his own 
profit. Every ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation 
of passengers and tho stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a 
malikh. The Midallim gets 200 Jl. and two maUlhs ; the Tancltt, 12012.; the 
Karrani , 50 It. and one mcdilch ; the JSfdhhudd hhashab , 30 12.; the Sarhany, 
25 .22, ; the Siddcangir, Pdnjart and Bhanddri, each 15 22.; each Rharwah } or 
common sailor, 40 22., and his daily food in addition; the Degandaz, or 
gunner, 12 11. 

In KamlMyat (Cambay), a Ndldmdd gets 800 12., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldharl , a n-Ikhudd gets 300 22., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achhi he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again; and in Malacca, twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasarf, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and tho length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 cl. per mensem . 

Thirdly , an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must he an imposing and fearless mai\> must have a loud voice, 
must ho capable of hearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As ho possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry; he must not allow 
travellers to he delayed, and sees that, poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly , the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should got their 
wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places; hut they never 
exceed two and a half per cent ., which is so little compared with the taxes 
formerly levied, that merchants look upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 22. per 
Jcos at the rate of 1000 mans , provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and everything 
in tho boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 22. for every 2 } Jcos. At. 
ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 cl. for crossing ; a laden cart, 4 d. ; 
do. empty, 2 cl; a laden camel, I d .; empty camels, horses, cattle with 
their things, d ,; do. empty, 1 d. Othor beasts of burden pay d. t which 
36 



includes the toll due by the driver. Twenty people pay 1 d. for (Tossing ; 
but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go to 
the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign countries 
are imported in large quantities. 


ATN 27. 

OF HUNTING.. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep enquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition of 
knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar lustre. 
This is the case with His Majesty. He always makeshunting a means of 
increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as occasions to 
enquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into the condition 
of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and examines into matters 
referring to taxation, or to Sayurghdl lands, or to affairs connected with the 
household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. 
On account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews, himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shallow observers 
think that His Majosty has no other object in view but hunting ; but the 
wise and experienced know that he pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardivak [men 
employed by the Mir Ski Mr, or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 
ground, the Qur (p. 110) remaining at a distance of about five hos from it. 
Near the Qur, the grandees and other people await the arrival of His Majesty. 
The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About a yard 
behind them the Mir Tozak stands ready for service, and about a Icos and 
one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmaiiyyah (p. 225) and other 
servants of His Majesty. The Khidrnatiyyah are told off to watch at that 
place. At about the same distance, there stands a vigilant officer with 
some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances very slowly, and guards the 
private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is stationed 
to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty have 
admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to come as are 
required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on; and after having gone over 




another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind, 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made during 
hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several modes of 
chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have recourse to. 

1. Tiger hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but, it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of it. 
Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, ho is caught. 

Another method. They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method . They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by tigers, 
putting round about the sheep on the ground small stalks of hay covered 
with glue. The tiger comes rushing forward, and gets his claws full of the 
glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue stick to his 
feet, and when lie is quite senseless and exhausted, tlip hunters come from 
the ambush and kill him. Or they catch him alive, and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method . An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo, and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly get 
hold of the tiger with its horns, and fling him violently upwards, so that 
lie dies. It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of 
hunting the tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of 
the rider, or Iris skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Ndhir 
Khan , and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ,* and striking its 
claws into the forehead of the elephant, it pulled the head of the animal 
to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, Ilis Majesty hunted near Todah. The tiger had 
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stretched otto of tiie party to the ground- His Majesty aimed at tlio brute, 
hilled it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamarghdh 1 chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the hood, 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it, des¬ 
paired of his life. His Majesty shot the brute right through the body, and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mut’hra. Shuja’at 
Khan (vide Ain 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered 2 3 down before that divine glance, and turned 
right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray; but the lion drops his claws from fear. 0 

Elephant-hunts. 

There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. IPhedakd The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during simmer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to heat drums and blow the pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope, made of hemp or bark, round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually got tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor Idhedah. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the hack of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by throwing 
a rope round the, foot. 

3. Gad. A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it, 


1 Qama rghah is a chase for which 

drivers are employed. 

3 This is one of Akbar’s miracles* 


8 These two verses are taken from 
Faizi’s Nal Daman; vide p. 106, note 4 
4 Hence our elephant kheddas. 
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the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they full 
rapidly and noisily into the hole, - They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. ^ 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants like. 
The elephants eat it up greedily; their voraciousness makes them forgot 
all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless hunter, 
who has been lying concealed, .then cuts the rope, and the door closes. The 
elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. They are all in 
commotion. The hunters then kindle tiros and make much noise. The 
elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is left in thorn. 
Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose means the wild 
elephants are caught. They soon get tamo. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 
admits of remarkable jinem. In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shewn above. 1 

Leopard hunting, 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district; they 
play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a Mil, The 
shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 


* “ A large number of people had .sur¬ 
rounded the whole jungle, outside of 
which, on a small empty space, a throne 
made of wood had been put on a tree, as 
a seat for the emperor [Jahangir], and on 
the neighbouring trees beams mid been 
put, upon which the courtiers were to sit 
and enjoy the sight. About two hundred 
male elephants with strong nooses, and 
many females were in readiness; Upon each 
elephant there sat two men of the Jhariy - 
yah caste, who chietly occupy themselves 
in this part of India [Gujvat] witli ele¬ 
phant hunting. The plan was to drive 


the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor 
sat, so that he might enjoy the sight of 
this exciting scene. When the drivers 
closed up from all sides of the jungle, 
their ring unfortunately broke on account 
of the density and impenetrability of the 
wood, and the arrangements of the drivers 
partially failed. The wild elephants ran 
about as it 1 mad ; but twelve male and 
female elephants were caught before the 
eyes of the emperor.” Iqbdlndmah, 
p. 113. 
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the trunk Round about the tree, they deposit their excrements,, which 
are called in Hindi ah 1 liar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and coyer them with grass. 
These pits were called odt. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom; but they often broke their feet in pieces, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the most 
experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or tlireo gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into the 
hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go into the 
trap. Qn one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. At the 
tint© of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard had been 
walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. Accident¬ 
ally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to let her off, 
dropped in one after the other,—a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. * 

Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above, mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty kos from Agrab, 
especially in the districts of B6ri, Sim&wali, Alaptir, Suirndm, Bhafindah, 
Bhatnir, Patan in the Panj&b, Fathpur, Jhinjhanii, Nagor, Mlvt’ha, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarn&yin; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and hand 
them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances, and 
was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had done so, 
good news were brought from some other hunting ground, when he hastened 
away onfra fleet courser. 

In former times, people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three ..months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in. two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this animal, 
leopards are now trained, in an excellent manner, in the short space of 
eighteen days, Old , i d active ke epers were surprised at such results, 
and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good motives, 
and from a desiro to add splendour to his court, 'His Majesty used to take 
it upon himself to keep and trail leopards, astonishing the most experienced 
by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on. a mere hint by His Majesty,, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
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their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty. 1 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of Ills 
Majesty, adeopard once followed the jbnpfcrial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard cha3e enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the khdcah leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 



Am 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS! THE WAGES OE THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 ft. of meat every day; second class, 4-£ s. * 
third class, 4 it. ; fourth class, 3|- s.; fifth class, 3£ s. ; sixth class, 3£ s,; 
seventh class, 3 &. ; eighth class; 2f s. The meat is given in a lumpand as 
on Sundays no animals are killed, 3 double the daily portion is given on 
Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone arc given as ointment, which prevents itch. 
Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and oil doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 80 JR. to 5 It. per 
mensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle, are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 800$., 260 220 $., 200 and 180 which is the 

lowest allowance; the juniors got 160 140 cl ., 120 $., 110 d. f and 100 

For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushhdnx 8 carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities- Every ten leopards form a 
Misl or Tanrf (set) ; thoy are also divided according to their rank as follows. 


1 Two more miracles of Akbar’s. 
According to the order mentioned on 
p. 200,1. 10. 

* In my text edition, p. 208,1. 8. . 


This should perhaps be or 

goskh&ni , Goshkan, (in Arabic Joshqdn), 
being a town in Iran, famous for its 
carpets. 
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Ono thousand 1 leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an interesting 
encampment they form* The three first sets are kh.dt-ah ; they are kept: at, 
Ooxirt together with two other sets. For their conveyance two litters 
(mihaflah) are hung over the hack of an elephant, one litter on each side. 
On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters arc also 
put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the leopards, 
and are drawn .by horses of cattle; or they are made to sit on horses; 
and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best leopard 
which His Majesty has, goes by the name of Samancl mdnih ; ho is carried 
on a Chaudol , and proceeds with much pomp.. His servants, fully equipped, 
run at his side; the naqqdrah (a large drum) is beaten in front, and 
sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, tbe two ends of the 
pole of the Chaudol resting on the nocks of their horses. Formerly two 
horses were kept for every leopard; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel alone on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

8MU exhibited by hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or coifio to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is. Tho hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1 . '(Jparr/haU. The hunters let ofi the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claw s. 2. llUjhn . The leopard lies concealed, and is shewn the doer from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 3. Mufmn. *Fhe leopard is put in an ambush, having the /wind 
towards himself. The c^rt- is* then taken away to the opposite 'direction. 
This perplexes the deer, vkeh'the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it, and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal; language 

\ (i Among the curious events which 
happened during the present [Jahangir’s] 
reigm I must mention that a leopard 
in captivity covered a female leopard, 
which gave birth to three cubs. The 
late eraporor [Akbar], during his youth, 
was passionately fond of leopards and 
hunting with leopards. He had about 
9000 leopards collected during his reign, 
and tried mpeh to pair them, so as 


to get cubs, but in vain. He oven 
allowed some leopards to ran about 
in the gardens without collars, letting 
them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion: but they would not pair. 
-During this year a male leopard broke 
its collar, and covered a female, which 
after a space of two months and a half 
gave birth to three cubs. They went on 
well, and grew* big.” Iqhdlndmah , p, 70. 





fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the dust with 
his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself; or he will lie down 
so Sat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the ground* 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer at one and the 
same chase ; hut now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chair mandat. The hunters 
lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer, |pd commence the chase from 
this place, as if it was a qmarghah hunt (in which drivers are used). The 
leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer are thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards, receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encouragement 
to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each animal, but 
I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shewn by His Majesty, a deer made 
friendship with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s 
company. The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let 
off against other deer, would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose towards 
the dose of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness and anxiety 
to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules made by His 
Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings, and yet remain obedient. 
Formerly leopards were also kept blind-folded, except at the .time of the 
chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if mad. But 
• now-a-days they are kept without covers for their heads. The Grandees of 
the court are allowed to bet on forty khdgah leopards; whoever wins takes the 
amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is first in bringing twenty 
deer, his JJoriyah x gets five rupees from his equals. The Grandee in charge 
of the kh&qah leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of B£rha, B gets one muhur from each 
bet, by which lie makes a good deal of money. As often as a Grandee lays 
before Hi»Majesty twenty pair of deer liol-nf, 1 2 3 he takes an Ashrafi from 
each of his equals. So also do the Tara/ddrs 'md Qardwak' bet; in fact every 


1 The man. who holds the chain to 
which the leopard is fastened. 

2 He was a Dukazdri ; vide Ain 30, 

No. 91. 

8 Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“ In this year' (981), His Majesty built 
several edifices and castles on the road 
from Agrah to Ajmfh The reason was 
this, lie thought it incumbent upon 
him once a year to make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb (dargdh) of Mum i Chishti at 
Ajrnir ; he therefore had houses built at 
every stage on the road to that town. 
He also erected at every kos a tower 

‘ ' 37 


, and had a well made near it. 
The towers were studded with several 
hundred thousand horns of deer which 
His Majesty had killed during his life¬ 
time. The words mil i nk&kii contain* 
the: Tdrikh (981). I wished His Majesty 
]*nd made gardens and sardis for tra¬ 
vellers instead/’ Baddoni, II, p. 173. 
Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. k J43, note. 

4 Tarafddrs , the men in charge of a 
taraj) which word Abulfazl above used in 
the same sense as misl, or set. Tarafddr 
means also a Zamindar. A Qardwal in u 
driver. 
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one shews his zeal in trying to get as many deer as possible. The skins of 
the deer are often given to poor people as part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer belonged. 

Ilia Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays. 1 

# The Siytic/osh* 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes. In former times .it would attack a hare or a fox; but now it 
hills black deer. It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each lias a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 d. per mensem. 

Dogs, 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from 'Kabul, 
especially from the Hazurali district [north of lituil Pindi]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names. 3 Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also will 
join, and hunt down the enemy. Xhdgah dogs get daily 2 a. of meat ; 
others get 1£ s, There is one keeper for every two Tdzi (hunting) dogs; 
their wages are 100 d. per mensem. 


1 44 It was at this time, [1027 A. H. or 
A. I), im) that Shahzklah Shuja’, 
son of Sliahjaliaii, fell ill, and as I am 
bo much attached to him, and the doctors 
could not euro him of the insensibility in 
which ho had lain for several days, I 
humbly prayed to God, and asked Him a 
favor. During the prayer, it occurred to 
me that I had already made a contract with 
my God and had promised Him to give up 
hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch lifter that an arrow or a gun, and 
never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands and I thought that if I should 
carry into effect my former vow from the 
present time, which would prevent so 
many animals from being killed, God 
might grant my prayer for the prince’s 
recovery. I then made this contract 
with God, and promised, in all singleness 
of intention and t rue belief, never again 
to harm an animal with my own hand. 
Through God’s mercy the sufferings of 
the prince were entirely allayed. When 
I Was in the womb of iny mother, 
it happened one day that I did not 
quicken as usual. The servants of the 
Harem grew alarmed, and reported the 
fact to my august father [Akbar]. In 
those days my father was continually 
hunting with leopards. That day hap¬ 


pened to be Friday. My father then, 
with a view of making God inclined to 
preserve me, made a vow never again, 
to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. 
I have followed the practice of my father, 
and have never hunted with leopards on 
a Friday.” Tuzuh i Jahdnc/m, p. 249. 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great; 
for when the prince was sick, Jahangir 
was fifty years of age ! 

2 Or black ear , the Persian trans¬ 
lation of the Turkish qura-yoltid, whence 
our Felis caracal . 

3 This would not strike us as some¬ 
thing worth mentioning. But ns dogs 
are considered unclean animals by Mu¬ 
hammadans, they are not looked upon 
as domestic. Now-a-days we hear occa¬ 
sionally names, as kallu, bachhu; or 
English names as ft id (Fanny), ImlMcf 
(bull dog), &c. 

European bloodhounds were early 
imported by the Portuguese. . Jahangir 
once said to Boe 4 1 only desire you to 
help me to a horse of the greatest size, 
and a male and female of mastiftes, and 
the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other 
dogges as hunt in your lands.’ Begird¬ 
ing European dogs in India, vide also 
Tvmk , p. 138,1. 3 irom below. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

On p. 309, i. 3, read Ruqaiyak for Raqiyah ; p. 


JSHsdr i p. 312,1, 2, Ma'&li 
homh ; p, 358, note 2, dele < 


310, 1. 10 from below, itnnixd for 


Ma M( for Ma* dni; p. 345, 1. 17, road Bajgorak , or rather JPaj- 
dele and the latter to Editor#. 


limiting Deer with Beer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer, which from fear will tight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net; the hunters, who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 
passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the keeper, 
who either puts a new net on it, or sends out a fresh deer. 

Sultan Ffruz i Khilji used to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed doer ; but at hist .it 
will succumb to the fifth. Deer are n^vv a-:; :.v. . <„■ kwod • pr^bctly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own a< jor<‘ • nd! ■ v-. u fco >r 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild .h>T ruu o-w ay ; on hear.; ng the 
call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, md then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should ran away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to oho of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories arc related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained deer. 

Only lately a a. .1 created much sensation. It had run away from 
Il&Mbdd, and alter bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to the Panjab, 
its home, and rejoined it:-, foe in or keeper. 

Ih former tiiuov—o pc-sons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dhess, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and taught 
them to hunt. His Majestyhas introduced a new way, according to which 
more than two hundred may at the same time go cleer hunting. They 
drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the hunters 
are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are now-a-days also deer-studs; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting cleer. 

The keepers , will also bend forward, and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. Ibis way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, wlio nsos female deer as a 
means of making wild deer light. 


Once a deer caught a leopard, whoso foot had got entangled in the net. 
Both, were brought together from Gujr&t, as mentioned above (?). 

Cjhaniaherak is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 
hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer, 
that they are easily caught; or sometimes hunters will charm them 
with a song, and when the deer approach, will rise up, and cruelly slay 
them. Prom a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two 
methods. 

Thdntji. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

BitnMrah. The hunters lie in ambush, against the- c-d, at a good 
distance .from each other Some others drive tire door towards them* ea$h 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head The de« r raUiraily 
will tafco fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, wh » hill them. 

Daddwan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

Ajdrah . The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They thou move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles ill round about the place where wild dee^ sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters shew 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will take 
his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as deer 
approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in a 
plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

Vh(tg%> The hunter.... 1 walks about bareheaded as if mad; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man. himself acts as if he 


• Th#text has da?' Jchdnah i nn, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 





were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death j but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 

Buffalo Hunts . * 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long' rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous active 
man lies in ambush. As sooS as a wild male buffalo comes to the spot, 
and covers the .female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, and fastens 
the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man loses courage, 
and lias to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds j and sitting on tame buffaloes, 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then, killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted, when buffaloes are attacked on their pastures. 

On Hunting tvith Hawks. 

His Majesty is very fond of those remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the bdz, sh/thin , shungur , and 
bur hit falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the bdshah , to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the skill 
of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by nature 
averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and lead 
enquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the khclgah falcons {bdz), which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of jurrahs is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the bashahs, the shahins, the 
k'helahs , the ehappak bdshahs , the lahris , the young hahris , the shihirahs , the 
ehappak shikar ahs, the turmatis , the relds, the lernihs , the dhotis, the charghs, 
the chargilahs , the Utgars, and the jhagars (which His Majesty calls the ehappak 
kind of the lagar). The MolcUns also are inspected- ike molohin is an 
animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish pluma,- like the shnhin ; 
it will kill a hulmg crane. People say that, whilst flying, it will break 
the wing of the hdang, and others maintain that it pierces its eyes; 
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but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars J also are brought from Kashmir. 
This bird has a bluish (sabz) colour and is smaller than a parrot; its beak is 
red, straight, and long ; its tail is rather elongated. It brings down small 
birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the hodnah ,, and the sard will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add splendour 
to his Court, is fond of hunting with falconspthough superficial observers 
think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mangabd&rs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their pay 
is as follows- First class of the former, first grade, 1\- R. ; second, 7 II ; 
third, 6£- 11. Second class, first grade, G£ R ; second, 6£ R .; third, 5f It 
Third class, first grade, 51 R. ; second, 5 R. ; third, 4-J It First class ot the 
latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 B ; second 4£ i?.; third, It Second 
class, first grade, 4£ R.; second, 4 11 ; third 3| It Third class, first grade, 
H It ; second, of R .; third, 3 R. 


Allowance of Food. 


In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are generally 
fed once a day; but at Court they are fed twice. A bdz falcon gets a 
quantity of meat weighing 7 dams ; the jurtak, G d. ; the lahri , Uchin, and 
idhelahy 5 d, ; the Idshah, 8 d. ; the chappalc bdshah , shikar ah , cha/ppah shikar ah > 
besrah, dhotis, &c., 2 d. Towards the close of every day, they are fed on 
sparrows, of which the bdz, jurrah , and hahri, get each seven; the lacMn, 
five ; the bdshah , three ; others, two. Charghs and lagars get at the same time 
meat. Slmnqdrs , sh'M&m, burhats, get one ser. On the hunting grounds 
they feed them on the game they take. 


Prices of Falcons. 


From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit; but 
from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 



'irst, Ichdnah hiriz birds; they have moulted whilst in charge of exporldnced 


trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, choz birds; they have not 
yet moulted. Third, Tarindh birds; they have moulted before they were 


I Kashmiri birds given in the Iqb&huU 
1 malt, p. loth 


1 The name of this bird, is doubtful. 
It is not to he found among the names of 




raptured. First class , a superior bdz costs 12 mukurs; second grade do,, 
9 31. ; third do., 6 if. Second class , first, 10 if ; second, 7 If.; third, .1 M. 
A third class bdz is somewhat cheaper than second class ones. 

Jurrahs . First class, 8 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, !-£, 1 if., < r \if 

Bdshahs. First class, 8, 2, 1 If, 4 f?. Second class, 2, 1 if, 5 R. 

Shahim of both kinds, 3, 2, 1 if 

Bahrisj 2, 11 if Young Bahm a little less. 

JChelahs , 1 , J if 

Charghs, 2£ JR., 2, lij,- i?. # 

Chappak Idshahs, IB.; £, £ A- 

Shikarahs, l£ B., 1, i JR. 

Besrahs, 2 B., Ij-, 1 A. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jliagars, tunnatis, rekis, 1 B., £, J R. 
Their prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikars (superintendents of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M. to 1 cl. If tlio 
falcons bring the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill which it 
exhibited, and to the size of the prey. The man who keeps the falcon gets 
one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty per cent, of 
the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial aviary as 
peshlash (tribute), the Qmhbegi (Superintendent of the Aviary) gets for every 
Mu 1£ B., and the accountant, £ B. Fox jurrahs, the Qushbegl gets 1 B.; the 
accountant, £ B.; for Idshahs, the former receives J B.; the latter, £ JR. ; 
for every IdvUn, chcirgh, chargilah, Vhelah, lahri lachehah, the former gets 
| B., the latter Ay R .; for every ohhappak, bdshah, dhoti, &e., the former 
receives A,-, the other Ao -®* ( shki ). 

The minimum number of bdz and sMUn falcons, kept at Court, is forty; 
of jurrahs, thirty; of bdshahs, one hundred j of bahris, charghs, twenty ? of 
lagars, and shikarahs, ten. 

Waterfowls. 

Hunting waterfowls affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. Tho body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in tho water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning, and fiy away. 

In Kashmir they teach bdz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the lnmter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till tho man in the boat comes]. 


. "umsrffy 
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Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds, 

Durmj hunting. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will tight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship, or a desire to tight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnahs. The hunter makes a clay pot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owFs cry. The 
bodnab , frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights a 
bundle of straw', and swings it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

lagars. They resemble charghs : in body they are as large jurmhs . 
They hang nets (about the body of a trained lagar), and put birds’ feathers 
into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that it has got 
hold of a prey, and when they get entangled in the nets, they commence 
to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaitghdl They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a gliaugluu , 
and hang hair nets round about them. The owl will soon get restless; 
the birds think that the owl wishes to light, and commence to cry out. 
Other ghaughtds and owls will come to their assistance ; and get entangled 
in the nets. 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight, and amuses 
himseli’ in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their foe. 

I am in the power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, Ilis Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the jiower of love, 1 and an instance of his -wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


1 The Historian may thank Abulfazl 
for having preserved tlus little trait of 
Akbar’s character. In several places of 
the Ain, Abulfazl tries hard to ascribe to 
His'Majesty higher motives, in order to 
bring the emperor’s passion for hunting 
in harmony with his character as the 
spiritual guide of the nation. But as 


£ higher motives’ were insufficient to 
explain the fancy which Akbar took in 
frog and spider fights, Abulfazl has 
to recognize the feet that peculiar 
leanings will lead even a sensible man to 
oddities and to actions opposed to the 
general tenor of his character. 
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ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty clevises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several lands of amusements, of which I shall give a few 

details. 

The game of Chaugdn (hockey). 1 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consuls it mere play; but men of more exalted views see in it a 
means of learning promptitu de and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court; hut viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the maidan (open field), in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to shew their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to bo a player; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one g'hari (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two,ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chmgdn stick, and to move it slowly 
from the middle to the MV This manner is called in Hindi rol. The other 
way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the ball with 
the chaugdn stick out of the middle; the player then gallops after it, quicker 
than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is called belah, and 
may he performed in various ways. The player may either strike the ball 
with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right forwards or* 
backwards; or he may do so with his left hand; or he may send the ball 
in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may be thrown in 


1 There is scarcely a Muhammadan 
Historian that does not allude to this 
game. Babar says, it is played all over 
Thibet. In the East of India, the people 
of Munnipore (Assam) are looked upon os' 
clever hockey-players. Vide vigni’s 
Travels in Cashmir, II, p. 289. 

Sayyid ’Abdullah IChan, son of Mir 
Khwimdah, was Akbar’s chaugdnhegi, 

38 


or tbupermtenttemi oi uie game uj unuu,- 
ydn; vide Bad. II, p. 368. In the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, after 970, 
Than wall, which lies a farsang from 
Wall, was the favorite spot for chaugdn 
playing. Bad. IT. p. 70. 

3 The pillars which mark the end o.t 
;he playground. 
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the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from below its body; 
or the rider may spit it, when the ball is in front of the horse ; or he may 
lift himself upon the back leather of the horse and propel the ball from 
between the feet of the animal* 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shews in the .various 
ways of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the hall while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a hall is driven to the hdl } they heat the 
naqqarah, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each oihpr, and 
he who brought the ball to the Ml wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), the game is 
looked upon as hurd (drawn). At such times, the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at changan in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at night, 
are set on fire/ For this purpose, palds wood is used which is very light, 
and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the games, 
which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If on© of them breaks, any 
player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 

*Jshqhdzi (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon flying 'nhgbdzC (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He oven uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself 1 of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds of the ecstacy and transport of enthusiastic dervishes : 
ho praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore from higher 
motives that he pays so much attention to tins amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Trir&n ; but merchants 
also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 


1 i( In the beginning of974 (July 1566), 
the emperor returned (from Jaunpur) to 
Agrah, and passed his time in amusements. 
He went to Nagar chin, a new town which 
he had built near Agrah, and enjoyed 
the chaugdn game, dog-hunting, and 


pigeon-flying. Ho also invented a fire 
ball with, which he could play at chau- 
gdti during dark nights.” Bad. II, p, 48. 

The town of Nagarchin was subse- 
fluently deserted. 




When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of Hus amusement 
hut afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration!, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to tho Khan 
i A’zain Kokaltash (’Aziz, Akbar’s foster-brother) fell into His Majesty’s 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the name 
of Moh^th. From it descended several excellent pigeons as AMi (the weeper), 
Parfcdd (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah y udi (Aloe Royal). 
Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons in the whole 
world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ’IJmar Shaikh Mirzfi 
(father of Babar), Sultan Husain Mirzd (vide p. 101, note 4) into oblivion. 
Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of training, as to 
astonish the amateurs of Iran and Tiir&n, who had to letei the art from the 
beginning. 0 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary condition 
ill coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is to keep a 
male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, for five or 
six days together, when they become so familiar, that ’even after a long 
separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally lays 
her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be small 
or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (September—October), and separate in 
Farwardm (February—March). A hen lays two eggs, but sometimes only 
one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the*lien during the 
night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter they hatch for 
twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take seventeen or 
eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young ones with 
falaky which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old ones. 
Afterwards they feed them from tho grain in their crops, which they bring 
up before it is fully digested. This'they continue for about a mouth, and 
as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own grain, the 
old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes given to 
other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained, Some 
are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with the 
place. As soon as these two things have boon attained, the pigeons only 
get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When they 
have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed to take 
flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air), L e. forty flights. At, 
this period, the trainers pay ho regard to what is called charhh and bdzi 
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(vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have fallen 
out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at rest 
(khabdnidan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and become 
very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time for shewing 
their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform, the lead and the charlch, 
they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept for four months in 
readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charkh is a lusty movement ending with 
the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. If this circular turn bo not 
completely carried out, the movement is called IcaUf (shoulder), aiuLis held 
in no esteem. JBdzi is the same as mdallaq mdan (lying on the back 
with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, in Hind. Kata). 
Some thought that the two wings (leatif) meet, which appears to the 
observer as if it were a midallaq; but His Majesty had one wing of a 
pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion became evident. 
Some pigeons get confused during the bad and charkh, and come stupified 
to the ground. This is called gululah , and is disliked. Sometimes pigeons 
hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get all fight again when 
they come near the ground; and taking courage and collecting then strength, 
they fly up again. A pigeon of the khdccih pigeon cots will perform fifteen 
char Ms and seventy bads, a feat wliich will certainly astonish the spectators. 
In former times, they let eleven or twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but 
now-a-days they let off as many as one hundred and one. Prom the 
attention which His Majesty has bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so 
carefully trained as to bo let fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking np of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (Jcuhdr), Sometimes they will 
alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court; hut there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are Jchd§ah. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in. order to determine the value of a. 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the openings 
on the top of the hill; but they failed to discover more signs of the value of 
a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and fixing the value of a 
pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has now become very 
easy. First, His Majesty subdivided the three signs of former trainers as 
follows : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs; the eight claws ; 
the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual comparison of 
these signs has led to many additional means of fixing the value of a pigeon. 
Secondly . His Majesty looks to the variety and the colour of the annular# 
protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book has been made, in which 





the systematic order of these signs has been laid down. According to them, 
His Majesty distinguishes ton classes, fo.v each of which separate aviaries 
have been constructed. The price of pigeons in the first house lias not 
been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make his way, has found in 
the training of superior pigeons a means of getting rich. A pair of second 
class pigeons has a value of 3 R. ; third class, 2J R- > fourth class, 2 R, ; 
fifth class, 11- R. ; sixth class, 1 R, ; seventh class, £ R . ; eighth class, .V R. ; 
ninth and tenth classes, % R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mdhanah first pass in review; 
thenftbo young* ones of Ashki. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirihi pigeons; they 
are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Haj \ ’All, of Samarkand, which 
coupled with an ’ TJdi hen, of which I do not know the owner; their stock 
has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is determined by 
their age or the time they were bought. 

ik The Colours of Khdgah Pigeons, 

Mag ad (%-bitten); zirihi (steelblue); amiri (?) ; mmiri (a colour 
between zirihi and amiri; His Majesty invented this name) ; chini (porce¬ 
lain blue) ; nafti (grey like naphta) ; shafaqi (violet); y udi (aloewood coloured); 
mrmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony); kishnisM (dark brown, like 
currants); halwdi (light-brown like ITalwd sweetmeat); gandali (light-brown, 
like sandclwood); jig art (brown); nabdti (greyish white); dughz (bluish- 
White, like sour milk); wmhU (of the same colour as tlio gum called wushk ;) 
jiUni ( cMldni ?); kurai (brown, like a new earthen pot ? ); niliifm (bluish- 
white); azrag (a colour between yellow and brown; His Majesty applies 
this name in this sense); dtashi (black brown); shaftSu (peach coloured); 
guligaz coloured (?); yellow; UgUzi (yellow#, like native paper); zdgh 
(grey like «, crow); agri (a colour between white and brown); muharragi (a 
dirty black); limn (a colour between greenish and 'udi)\ dU (water 
coloured); surmag (a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour 
between mrmai and magasi): 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head rese&bles a flower); chtmghdzah (stumptail) ; yahrang (of one colour) ; 
hidqumsafid (white throat); parsafid (white wing); MM (big head); 
ghazghazh (wild chick); mdgh (name of an aquatic bird); Idlart (?);. dlpar 
(red wing ?); kaltah par (short wing) ; mdMum (moontail) ; tauqddr (ring- 
hearer) ; marwdndsar (pearl head); wash? cdoihdupi (torchtail); 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons suc^i names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, as 
lugltur CO, qarapim (with black eyelids) ; abyari; paUngnigdn; rekUah pilk. 
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Them are also many pigeons which, do not perform charlcks and baxh y 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Baghak , which utters a peculiar voice in the morning, to wake up people. 
<h The luqqan , which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
■tail. 4.- The Lot,an. They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will shew the same restlessness, when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The JCherni. The cock 
shews a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop himself instantly down to j oin her. This is very remarkable. Some 
of them come dow r n with both wings spread, others close one; some close 
both; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 
0. The Bafh pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other 
kind may be trained to bring letters even from great disfhnces. 7. The 
Nnhawari pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two,, when it 
comes down, and remains in its cage. 8. The Par pa (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of w'hieh receive peculiar names. Tlius some are eallod sMrdd, 
Mstari, Msiuinty jogiyah , rezahdahan , magasi, and qumri. Wild pigeons are 
called go tali. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and get 
on their return salt -water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain which 
they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as food to 
other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Pour sers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons, five sers are required; or seven and a 
half, if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with other 
grain; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., rice, dal i 
nuhhud (gram), mung ddl , millet, Jcarar, lahdarahyjuwdr , (vide p. 63). Though 
most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and shew much skill in training 
them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, as Qul ’All of Bukhara, 
Masti of Samarkand, MullazSdah, Pur i Muila Ahmad Ohand, Muqbii 
Khan Chelah, Ivhwajah Randal Chelah, Mumin of Harat, ’Abdullatif of 
Bukhari, Haji Qasim of Balkh, Habib of Shakrsabz, Sikaudar Chelah, 
Malta, Maq$ud of Samarqancl, Khwajah PTiul, Chelah Hi'ranand. 


The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 R. to 48 R. per 
mensem. 

The game of Chaupar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this game. 
It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape; but every four of them 
must have the same colour. The pieces till move in the same direction. 
The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice are greater 
than ;*the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with one, two, 
five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two parallel 
lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These parallel lines 
are of equal length. The small square which is formed by the intersection 
of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; but the four 
rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided into twenty-four 
equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as shewn in figure 
(XVII). The game is generally played by four players, of whom two play 
against the other two. Each player has four pieces, of which he puts two 
in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row of the parallellogram 
before liim, and the other two in the seventh and eighth spaces of the right 
row. The left row remains empty. Each player moves his pieces, accord¬ 
ing to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping to tho right, till he 
arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram from which he started ; 
and from there he moves to the middle row. When arrived at the latter 
place, he is puhhtah (ripe), and from here, he must throw for each of his 
pieces the exact number which will carry them to the empty square in the 
centre of the figure. He is now rasidah, or arrived. 

When a player is puhhtah or rasidah) lie may commence to phiy from 
the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve spaces, 
provided the two pieces stand together on one field; but hois allowed to 
move them only six fields onwards, should he prefer doing so. A similar 
rule holds for double fives, &e. A throw consisting of a six, a five, and 
a one, is called hhdm (raw); and in this case, two pieces, provided they are 
together on the same field, may each be moved six fields forwards, and 
every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws three sixes, and three 
of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, ho may move each of them 
over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a player throw three twos, or 
three ones. There are many other rules for particular cases. If a player 
has brought his four pieces into the central square, he throws, when his 
turn comes, for Ms companion, to get him out too. Formerly the custom 


was .that when a piece had come to the last row, and. ..His Majesty 
thinks it proper to do so from the very eighth field. If the throws of two 
players are the same as the throw of the preceding players, His Majesty 
counts them as qdim, or standing. Formerly he did not allow such equal 
throws. If the four pieces of,, an opponent are pukhtah, and he yet lose his 
bet, the other players are entitled to double the amount of the bet. Should 
any of the players leave the game for some reason, he may appoint any¬ 
one to play for him; but he will have to be responsible for the betting of 
his substitute. Of all winnings, the substitute is entitled to two per cent; 
if a player loses a bet, his substitute has to pay one per cent . If a player 
drops one of his pieces, or any of the players be late or inattentive, he is 
fined one rupee. But a fine of a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the 
other, or moves his pieces over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often as 
tnany as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before he 
had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. If any 
of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play; but His Majesty has 
higher aims : he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

The (fame of Chandal Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 
round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which form a row; vide Figure XV HI. The number of pieces 
is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides are 
marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The number 
of players is sixteen. Each gets fourpieces, which are placed in the middle. 
As in Chaupar , the pieces are moved to the right, and pass through the whole 
circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive the stipulated 
amount from the other fifteen players/; the second that is out, from fourteen 
players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins most, and the last loses 
most; the other players both lose and win. His Majesty plays -this game 
in several ways; ono way in which the pieces are moved as if the fields 
were squares of a chess board, is very often played. 1 shall give a few 
particulars and directions how to play the different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can. throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thro wn out. Each player whose piece has 


1 The MSS. have az kfi&nah i hashtum ! dmadeth c/ardetd , which words are not 
pay an shawad , hang dm i khum shudan j clear to mo. 
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thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
way, at each, throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and lias three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and w r hen the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to his 
own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, two pieces when 
together may throw out another set of two pieces; but single pieces do not 
throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw out three 
together; three together, sets of two; and two together, single ones; but single 
pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each player moves his pieces 
according to the number of points which he throws ; but at the same time, 
the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces according to the 
number of points on the reverse sides of the dice, whilst the two players to 
the right and left of the player who threw the dice, move their pieces 
according to the number of points on the right and left sides of the dice. 
Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. Each player, in his 
turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces according to the sum of the 
two highest points of his throw. The next highest point is taken by his 
tm-h-vu f, and the two lowest points by his right and left hand neighbours. 
Twelfth way, the players have each five dice and five pieces. At every 
thro w, he gives the points of one die to his right hand neighbour, and uses 
the others for himself. Sometimes the thrower mentions beforehand the 
names of four players to whom he wishes to give the points of four dice, he 
himself taking the points of the fifth die. And when a player requires only 
a few points, to get puhhtah, ho must give the remaining points to those 
near whom the dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be increased 
or decreased. 




Cards, 

This is a well known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made the 
suit to consist of twelve cards ; but. they forgot that the twelve kings should 
be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the folio vying suits of 
cards. Ashvapati , the lord of horses. The highest card represents a 

king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihii, with the umbrella (chaff), the 
standard (* alam ), an d other imperial ensigns. The second highest card of the 
same suit represents a vazir on horseback; and after this card come ten. 
others of the same suit with pictures of horses, from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpati, 
the king whose power lies in (he number of his elephants, as the ruler of 
Oiisah. Hie other eleven cards represent, as before, the vazir, and elephants 
from, ten to one. 3rd, JYarpaii , a king whose power lies in his infantry, as 
is the ease with the rulers of Bij&pur. The card represents a king sitting on 
his throne in imperial splendour; the vazir sits on a foot stool {gmdal'i), 
and the ten cards completing this suit have loot soldiers, from one to ten. 
4ik, Gadkpati , The card shews a man sitting on a tlirone over a fori:; the 
vazir sits on a gmidali over a fort; and the remaining ten cards have forts 
froTYi one to ton, as before. 5 th, Dhmpati , the lord of treasures. The first ..card 
of this suit shews a man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps; the 
vazir sits upon a gandali, as if he took account of the Treasury, and the 
remaining cards shew'jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 6th, Dalpatt, 
the hero of battle. The first card of this suit shews a king in armour, sitting’ 
on his throne and surrounded by warriors in coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a gandali, and wears a jtiibah (breast armour); the ten other cards shew 
individuals child in armour. 7th, Nawapati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shews a man sitting on a throne in a ship; the vazir sits, as usual, 
on a ^andali, and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. 8 tfi, Tipati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shews a woman as vazir on a gandaU, and the other ten cards have pictures of 
women, from one to ten. 9th, Strap ati, the king of the divinities (deotah), also 
celled Indar, on a throne. The vazir sits on a gandciU, and the ten other 
cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10th, Ampati, the lord 
of genii (deo). The card represents Sidaiman, son of Dadd, on the throne. 
The vazir sits on a gandali, and the other ten cards have genii, nth, Bmipati, 
the king’ of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (slier) with some 
other animals, The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard (palang) and 
tIi.o other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from one to ten. 
\2th, Ahipak , the king of snakes. The first card shews a serpent mounted 
on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on another serpent of the 
same kind. ^ The remaining ten cards she w serpents, from one to ten. 


The first six of these twelve suits are called Ushbar (powerful), and the 
six last, hambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man distributing 
money. The vazir sits on a gmidaM, and inspects the Treasury; but the 
ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten elaspes o£ work¬ 
men employed in the Treasury, viz,, the jeweller, the raelter, the piece-cutter 
(mutaUas-sdzji the weighman, the coiner, the muhur counter, the UtiMi 
(writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 30, No. 17), the bitikchi of man pieces (vide 
p, 30, No. 20), the dealer, the qwggar (vide p. 23, No. 15 ). His Majesty 
had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who inspects far mans, 
grants, and the leaves of the daftar (vide p. 260); the vassir sits on a 
qanddU with the daftar before him ; tlio other cards show officers employed 
in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the misfar maker (vide 
p. 52, Note 5), the clerk who makes the entries in the Daftar, the illuminator 
(muqawwir), th e naqqash (who ornaments the pages), the jadind hash (who 
draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the far man writer, the mujaBi 
(bookbinder), the rang rex 1 (who stains the paper with different colours). 
The Padishah i (/mask also, or king of manufactures, is painted in great state, 


looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, silk, silken stuffs. The vazir 
sits near him on a qandali, enquiring into former proceedings. The otboa. 
ten cards represent beasts of burden. Again, the Padishah i Chang, or 
lord of the lyre,- is painted sitting on a throne, and listening to music; 
the vazir sits before him, enquiring into the circumstances of the 
performers, of whom pictures are given on the remaining cards. Next, 
the Pa.dishdh i sari safid, or king- of silver, who is painted distributing 
rupees and other silver coins; the vazir sits on a qandali, and makes 
enquiries regarding donations. On the other cards, the workmen oi the 
silver mint aro depicted, as before those of the gold mint. Then comes the 
Padishah ishamslur, or king of the sword, who is painted trying the steel 
of a sword. The vazir sits upon a qandali, and inspects the arsenal; the 
other cards contain pictures of armourers, polishers, &c. After him comes 
the Padishah i Taj, 2 or king of the diadem. He confers royal insignia, and 
the qandali upon which the vazir sits, is the last of the insignia. The ton 
other cards contain pictures of workmen, as tailors, quiltors, &c. Lastly, 
the Pdduhdh i Ghuldman, or king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and 
the vazir on a cart. The other cards are representations of servants, some 


* Tffis is the Hindustani corruption of 
lie Persian rangraz. 

• Tdj is often translated by a croton ; 
but tdj is a cap worn by oriental kings 


instead of the crown of occidental kings. 
Hence the word diadem does not express 
the meaning of tdj either. 
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of whom sit, some lie on the ground in worship, some are drunk, others 
sober, &c. . 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 

KTN 30. 

THE GBANPEES OF THE EMPIRE. 1 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their quali¬ 
ties, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling to bestow 
mere praise; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His Majesty to 
praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, were I 
but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence over that 
which cannot b© approved of. I shall therefore merely record, in form of a 
table, their names and the titles which have been conferred upon them. 

L Commanders of Ten Thousand. 

1* Shah'za'dah Sulta'n Sali'm, eldest son of His Majesty. 

II. Commanders of Bight Thousand. 

2. Sha'hz'adah Sulta'n Mura'd, second son of His Majesty. 

III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 

\ 3. Sha'hza'dah Sulta'n Da'nyaT, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar bad five sons— 

Husabi ]’ born -Sard. Kabf I, 972. They only lived one month, 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir], 

4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned— (a.) Sh&hz&dak Kh&nuin, born three 
months after Salim, in 977. (b.) Sliukrunnisa Begum, who in 1001 was married to 


1 Prom the fact that Ahulfazl mentions 
in his list of Grandees Prince Khusrau, 
(ride Ho. 4) who was bom in 995, but 
not Prince Parwiz, who was bom in 997, 
we might conclude that the table was com¬ 
piled prior to 997. But from my note to 

246, it would appear that the beginning 
of the list refers to a time prior to 998, 
and Ahulfazl may have afterward added 
Khusrau s name, though it is difficult 
to say why he clid not add the names of 
Parwiz and Shahjahnn, both of whom 
were born before the Am was completed. 

Again, Mlrza Shahrukh (No. 7) and 
Mirza Muzaflar Husain (No. 8) are men¬ 
tioned as a Commanders of Five Thousand, 
though they were appointed in 1001 and 


1003 respectively, i. e., a short time 
before tho Ain was completed. 

# The biographical notices which I have 
given alter the ratines of the more illus¬ 
trious grandees are chiefly taken from a 
MS. copy of the Madsir %l Umard (No. 77 
of the MSS. of the As. Soo. Bengal), the 
Tuzulc i Jahdngiriy the Tabaqati Akbart, 
liaddoni, and the A khcirndmah. For tho 
convenience of the student of Indian 
History, I have added a genealogical 
table of the House of Timur, and would 
refer the reader to a more detailed article 
on the Chronology of Timiir and his De¬ 
scendants, published by me in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for August, 1809. 
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Mirzi Shahrukh (No. 7 , below, p. 312); and (c.) Aram Band Begum j both born after 
Sultan Ddnyal. Regarding the death of the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned1. Sultan Raqiyah Begum 
(a daughter of Mirza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 1035, (Tuzuk, 
p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan i halAn), but had no child by him. Sfie tended 
Shahjahau. Niir Jahati (Jahangir’s wife) also stayed with her after the murder of 
Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salimah Begum. She was a daughter of Gulrukh (?) Begum* 
(a daughter of Babar) and Muza Niiruddin Muhammad. Humaydn had destined 
her for Banam Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After the 
death of Bairam, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Z£ Qa’dah, 1021. As a 
poetess, she is known under the name Mahbfi (concealed), and must not be confounded 
with Zebonnisa * * 8 (a daughter of Aurangzeh’s), who has the same poetical namo. 3. The 
daughter of Rajah Bihari Mai and sister of Rajah Bhagaw&n Das. Akbar married her 
in 968, at Sanbbar. 4. The beautiful wife of ’Abdulwasi’, married in 970, ( vide Bad. 
XI, 61). 6. Jodh Bai, or Princess of Jodhpur, the mother of Jahangir. Her 
name is not mentioned by any Muhammadan historian. As Akbar’s mother had the 
title of Maryam MaUni, so was Jodh Bfii called Maryam uzzamAni. She died in 
the month of Rajab 1032, A. H. {Tuznk, p. 361). Tire Tumk expresses a hope ‘ that 
God will receive her in His mercy ; for Jahangir's mother, though a Hindu, could not 
well ‘ be sent to hell.’ 6. Bib- Daulat Shad, mother of (A) and (c.); vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 
7. A daughter of ’Abdullah Khan Moghul (964). 8. A daughter ofMiran Mu- 
barik Shall of Kkandes ; vide p. 13, note. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, .TannatmuMni 
Born at Fatkpdr Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rain I, 977, or 18th Shahriwar of the 
14th year ot Akbar s Era. He was called Salim, because he was born in the house of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishti. Akbar used to call him Shaikku Bab A (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). p or 
his wives and children, vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th fafar 1037 (28th 
October, 1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir in the 
Calcutta Ee?iow for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muharraw, 9/8, 
and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at JaJimpur in Barar (Tuzuk, p. 15 ; Akbar- 
namah II, p. 443 ; Khafi Khdn, p. 212). He was nicknamed Pahdri (Bad. II, 378). 
He was aabzrang (of a livid complexion), thin, and tall (Tn**k). A daughter'of his 
was married to Prince Parwiz, Jahangir’s son (Tnzu/c), p. 38.) 

Sultdn Danyal was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jutn&da I., 979, and died of delirium 
tremens, A. H. 1013. Khafi Khan, I. p. 232, says, the nows of his death reached Akbar 
in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danydl in remembrance of Shaikh Dunydl, a 
follower of Mum i Chishti, to whose tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of 
his reign, often made pilgrimages. Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the 
daughter of Qulij Khan (No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begu'm, a 
daughter of Mirza 'AbdurraMm Khan Khaimn (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and w'ss 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ’Adilshah of Bijapur; but he died before the 


graphed at Lucknow, A. H. 1284. She 
was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb 
and was born in 1048, A. H. 


■tvegaramg nor, vide Journal, A. S. 

of Bengal for 1869, p. 136, note. 

8 Her charming IK wan was lithe- 










tnarriage was consummated. He had. three sons :—1. Tahmitras, who was married to 
Sultan Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 2. Bayasanghar (jxwb). 3. 
Hoshang, who was married to Hoskmand Banu Begum, a daughter of Khusrau. 
Besides, he had four daughters whose names axe not mentioned. One . of them, 
Bulaqi Begum, was married to Mirza Wall (Tux., p. 272). Tahmuras and Hoshang 
were killed by A$af Khan after the death of Jahangir {vide Proceedings, As. 
Society of Bengal, for August 1869). Nothing appears to he known regarding the fate 
of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta lie view for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, 
and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 

%. Suita'n Xhusrau ? eldest son of Prince Salim [JaMngfr]. 

Jahangirs wives ( Tuzuk , p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of Rajah Bhagawan 
Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultanunnisa Begum \Khdfi . Khdn, 
Sultan Begiun], and in 995 to Prince Khusrau, She poisoned herself with opium in 
a lit of madness apparently brought on by the behaviour of Khusrau and her younger 
brother Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Khali Khan, p.227). 2. A daughter of Rai Rai 
Singh, son of Rai Kalyau Mai of Biknntr, married 19th Rajah 994. Bad. II, p. 353. 
She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahangir's wives. 3. A daughter of Odai 
Singh, [Mot’ll Rajah], son of Rajah Maldeo, married in 994. The Tnzuk (p. 5) calls her 
Jagat Gosayml. She is the mother of Shahjahao, and died in 1028, (Tuzuk, p. 268). 
4. A daughter of Khwajah Hasan, the uncle of Zaiu lvhan Ivokah. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwiz. She died 15th Tlr, 1007. 5. A daughter of Elijah Keshu Das of 
Rath or. She is the mother of Bahar Band Begum (horn 23rd Shahriwar 998). 6. and 
7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahryar. 8. A daughter of’All Rai, ruler of little 
Thibet (Bad. II, 376), married in 999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of 

Rajali Man Singh {Tuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihrunnisa Khanuin, the widow of Sher Afkan. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nuv M ah all, and was later 
called Niir Jahan. (Tuz. p. 156). Jahangir does not appear to have had children by 
Nnr Jahan. 

Jahangir s children. 1. Sultan Khusrau. 2. Sultan Parwiz. 3. Sultan 
Klmrram (Shahjahan). 4. Sultan Jahandar. 5. Sultan Shahryar. Two daughters 
are mentioned Sultan Nisar Begum; (5.) Sultan Bahar Baud Begum. There 

were ‘ several children’ after Parwiz ; but the Tuzuk (p. 8) does not give their names. ‘ 
They appear to have died soon alter their birth. 

Sultan Khusrau was horn on the 21th Amurdad 995, {Tuzuk, Preface); but 
Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of A’zam Khan Kokah. His 
gons —x. Balaiid Akhtar, who died when young, Tuzuk, p. 73. 2. Dawav Bakhsh, 
(also called Bulaqi)* whose daughter, Hoshinand Banu' Begum., was married to 
Hoshang, son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusrau died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the Khusrau 
Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor by A$af Khan after 

* The MSS. spell this name ^and 





the death of Jahangir; but at the order of Sbahjah&n, he>us hilled, together with 
Ids brother Garshasp, by A$af Khan. 

Sultan JPar-ivii t born 19th Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter oi Mirza 
Bustam i Qafawl (No. 9) and had a son who died when young (Tuz. p. 282). A daughter 
of Parwlz was married to Dara Shikoh. Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultdn Khiirram [Shahjahan] was horn at Labor on the 30th Kabi I, 1000 
A, H. Kegarding his family, vide Proceedings A. S. of Bengal, for August 1869, p. 219. 
He was Akbar s favorite. 

Sultan JaMnddr had no children. lie and Sultdn Shahrj/dr were born about 
the same time, a few months before Akbar s death {Taft* I relace, p. 1<)* Sbalii j, a i. 
was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, to Mihrunnisa, the daughter of Nur Jab an 
by Sher Afkan, and had a daughter by her, Arzaxd Begum (Tazuk, p. 370). The Iqbdl 
7 i amah (p. 306) calls her fa <^3)3/. Prom his want of abilities, he got the nicknam 
Ndshudani (fit for nothing). Khusrau, Parwiz, and Jahanddr died before their father. 

Sliahryar, at the instigation of Ntir J ahan, proclaimed himself Emperor at Labor 
a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was killed either at the order of Dawar 
Bakhsh or of A$af Khan ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal for August 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mi'rza' Sulaima'n, son of Khdn Mirzd, son of Sultan Mahmud, son of 
Abu Sa’id. 

0. Mi'rza' Ibra'him, son of Mirza Sulaiindn (No. 5.) 

Mirzd Sulaiman was born in 920, and died at Lahor in 997. He is generally 
called Wdlt i BadaJcliskdn. As grandson of Abu Said Mirza, he is the sixth descen¬ 
dant from Timur. Abd Said killed Sultan Muhammad of Badakhshan, the last of a 
series of kings who traced their descent to Alexander the Great, and took possession of 
Badakhshan, which after his death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmud, who had three 
sons, Bayasanghar Mirza, 'AH Mirzd, 1 Khan Mirza. When Mahmud died, Amir 
Kliusrau Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghar, killed the second prince, and 
ruled as usurper. He submitted to Bdbar in 910. When Bdbar took Qandfthar, in 
912, from Shah Beg Arghmi, he sent Khan Mirza as governor to Badakhshan. 
Mirza Sulaimdn is the son of this Kh an Mirza. 2 

After the death of Khan Mirzd, Badakhshan was governed for Babar by Prince 
Humdviin, Sultan TJwais (Mirza Sulaiman’s father-in-law), Prince Hiudal, and lastly, 
by Mirza Sulaiindn, who held Badakhshan till 17 Jumdda II, 948, when he had to sur¬ 
render himself and his son, Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by 
Hurnayun in. 952, and took again possession of Badakhshan. When TLumayun had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirzd Sulaiman who once in possession 
of his country, had refused to submit; but when the return of Kdmrda from Sind 
obliged Humdyun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the Mirza, who held Badakhshan till 
983. Bent on making conquests, he invaded in 967 Balkh/but had to return. His 
son, Mirzd Ibrahim, was killed in battle. 3 


1 The Maasir id Umard calls the 
second son, Mirzd Mashid. 

2 The Maasir says, Khan Mirzd died 
in 917 ; but this is impossible, as Mirza 

Sulaiindn was born in 920, the Tdrikh of 


his birth being the word . 

8 Hence he never was a grandee 
of Akbar s Court, and has been put on 
the list according to the rules of eti¬ 
quette. 
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In the eighth, year when Mlrza Muhammad Hakims (Akbaris brother) mother 
had been killed by Shah Abid Ma’am, Mlrza S. went to Kabul, and had Abul Ma’.ili 
hanged ; he then married his own daughter to M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed 
J All, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not 
go on well with Mlrza Sulaiman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile inten¬ 
tions ; but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., though 
he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakhshan. He returned to Kabul in 973, 
when Akbar’s troops had left that country, but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sul aim an’a wife was Kkurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. She was 
clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did nothing without her 
advice. Her enemV%as Muhtarim Khan um, the widow of Prince Kamran. M. Stihiim&n 
wanted to marry her; hut Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to 
mirza Ibrahim, by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahrukh (Ho. 7). When Mirza 
Ibrahim fell in the war with Balkh, Kkurram Begum wanted to send the Khan urn to 
her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashgar ; but she refused to go. As soon as Shahrukh 
had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles excited him to rebel against his 
grandfather M, Sulaiman. This he did, alternately rebelling and again making peace. 
Khurram Begum then died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshan which his 
father had held, and found so many adherents, that M. Sulaiman, pretending to go on a 
pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing the Nil&b went to 
India (983). Khan Jahan, governor of the Panjab, received orders to invade Badakh¬ 
shan, but was suddenly ordered to go to Bengal, as Munlm Khan had died and Mirza 
Sulaiman did not care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulaiman then went to Ismail II. of Persia. When the death of that monarch 
deprived him of the assistance which he had j ust received, he went to Muzaffar Husain 
Mink (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in 
raising disturbances in Kabul, lie made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily 
finding some adherents, he managed to get from his grandson the territory between 
Tdiqdn and the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtarim Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaiman applied for help to ’Abdullah Kb/m Uzbak, king of 
Tiiran, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He invaded and took the country 
in 992 ; Shahrukh fled to Hindustan, and M. Sulaiman to Kabul, As he could not 
recover Badakhshan, and rendered destitute by the death, of M. M. Hakim, ho followed 
the example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar who made him a 
Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later, he died at L&hor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mi'rza' Sha'hriikh., son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukrunnisa Begum, 
and made him governor of Malwah, and he distinguished himself in the conquest of the 
Dak’hin. Towards the end of Akbar’s reign, ho was made a Commander of seven 
thousand, and was continued in his Mangab by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kabuli Begum, was a daughter of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, but was robbed by the 
Bad awls ; and after handing over the body to some * scoundrels/ she went to Basrah, 
and then to Shiraz. In. 1022, Shah ’Abbas married her to Mirzd Sultan ’Ali, his uncle, 
whom ho had blinded ; but, the Begum did not like her new husband. 



BMhruM's Children, i. Hasan and Husain, twins. Hasan fled with Khuarau 
and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badfuzzaman (or Murza Fathpiiri), ‘ a bundle 
of wicked bones/ murdered by his brothers in Patan (Gujrat). 8. Mirzd Shujd' rose 
to honours under Shahjakan, who called him Najabat Khan. 4. Mirza Muhammad 
Zauian, He held a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirz& 
Sultan, a favorite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have given 
him his own daughter in marriage, if he had not perjured himself in tryingto conceal the 
number of his wives. He fell in disgrace, was appointed governor of Ghaziptir, where 
he died. 6. Mirza Mughul, who did not distinguish himself either. The Tumk 
(p do) says that after the death of Sliahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of Ids sons, 
and three of his daughters, ‘whom Akbar had not known.* ‘ Sbuhvukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.’ 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husain, son of Bahrain Mirzd, son of Shah Isma’i'l * 
i pafawx. 

In 965, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandabar, which was 
given, together with Dawar and Gannsir as far as the river Hitmand, to Sultan Husain 
MuvA his nephew. Sultan Husain M. died in 984, when Shall Ismail II (984 to 
985) was king of Persia, and left five children, Muhammad Husain Mirza, Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza, Rustam Mirza, Abu Said Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shall Ismail in Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been doomed ; but the 
arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah saved their lives. The new Shah, 
Kluulabandah, gave Qandahar to MuzaJFar Husain Mirza, and Dawar as far as the 
Hlrjriand to Rustam Mirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their 
Vakil being Hamzak Beg Zul Qadr, or Kor Hamzah, an old servant of thoir father. The 
arbitrary behav iour of the Vakil caused Muzaffar Husain Mirza to take up arms against 
him, and after some alternate fighting aud peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil mur¬ 
dered, This led to lights between Muzaffar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned 
to Dawar. 

blot long after, the invasion of Khurasan by tbo Uzbaks under Din Muhammad 
Sultan and Baqi Sultan (a sister’s son of ’Abdullah Khan of Turan) took place, and 
the Qandahar. territory being continually exposed to incursions, the country was un¬ 
settled. Most Qizilbash grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia 
promised assistance, but rendered none; Mirza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, was 
appointed by Akbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; and Muzaffar 
hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, though ’Abdullah Khan of Tdran 
advised him not to join the Chagatai kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qara 
Bog (an old servant of Muzaffar s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed 
Farrdshbegi by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Q mdahar to India. 

Akbar sent Bog Khan Avgkun, Governor of Bangish, to take prompt possession of 
Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, Muzaffar wavered the last moment 
ami had recourse to trickery, he was obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Bog 
Khan, in 1003, to go to Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a 
Commam lor of five thousand, aud received Samblial as Jagir, “ which is more worth 
than all Qandahar.” 


But the ryots of his jaglr preferred complaints against his grasping collectors, and 
MuzafFar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No sooner had Akbar granted 
this request than MuzafFar repented. lie was reinstated, but as new complaints were 
preferred, Akbar took away th'e jaglr, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Mussafiar 
then went to Makkah, hut returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased 
Akbar so much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

MuzafFar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to go to Persia^ 
and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, and a bodily hurt, he 
died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Q,ctnd<xJidr J&ahall, was in 1018 married to Shahjahan, and 
gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banu Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahrain Mlrza, Haidar Mlrza, (who rose to 
dignity under Shabjah&n, and died in 1041), and Ismail Mlrza. The Madsir men- 
lions two other sons, Alqas Mlrza and Tahmas Mlrza. 

Muzafiar’s younger brothers, Mlrza Abu Said, and Mlrza Sanjar, died in 1005* 
They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. ( Vide Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9, Mirza Bustam.—He is the younger, but more talented brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and his two younger 
brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of Slstan. MuzafFar Husain assisted 
him at first, but having manned Malik Mahmud’s daughter, he turned against 
Bustam. This caused a rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lallah (guardian) 
Hamzah Beg, M. Bustam invaded QanclaMr, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Farah, and bravely 
held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik Mahmud, The latter wish¬ 
ed to settle matters amicably. During an interview, Bustam seized him, and killed 
him, when Jalaluddln, Mahmuds son, took up arms. Bustam was defeated, and 
hearing that his brother Muzafiar had occupied Dawar, he quickly took the town of 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, lie nearly lost the town, and 
though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also killed his mother, lie 
felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join Akbar. Accompanied by his brother* 
Sanjar Mlrza, and his own four sons Murad, Shahrukli, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went 
in 1001 to India. Akbar made him a Panjkaxdri , and gave him Multhn as jaglr* 
“ which is more than Qandah&r.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 
1003, wished to give him Chi tot, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him Path an as 
tuyuL and sent him, together with A'caf Khan against Rajah Basil. But as both 
did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Bustam to court, appointing Jagat 
Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, in his stead. In 1006, M. Bustam got Raism as 
jaglr. He then served under Prince Diinyal in the Dak’bin. In 1021, Jahangir 
appointed him Governor of T’hat’hah, but recalled him as ho ill-treated the ArgMns. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwlz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
hazdri , and appointed him G overnor of Allahabad. He held the fort against ’Abdullah 
Khan whom Shahjahan, after taking possession ol Bengal and Bihar, had sent against 
Allahabad, and forced, Abdullah to retire to Jhosl. In the 21st year, he was appointed 
Governor of Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120000 Bs. per 
annum, and retired to A'grah. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married his daughter to 
Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agrah, 72 years old. 



As a poet ho is 'known under the tadchaUu of Fiddi. He was a man of the world 
and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subsequently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title o £ Iltif&f, ,'Khdn. Ho was mar¬ 
ried to a daughter of ’Abdurrahmi Khan Khiinaii. Murad’s son, Mirza Mukram 
Khan, also distinguished himself; he died in 1080. 

Ilis third son Mlrzd flasan i Qafawi, a JELazdr o pa/wadi under Jahangir, was 
Governor of Kuch; died 1059. Hasan’s son y Mirza (jqfithikan, was Faujclar of 
Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Ga&kikan's son, Sai fuddin i Ca/atoz , 
accepted the title of Khan under Aurangzeb. 

10. Bairara Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir >Ali Skukr BegBaMrlii. 

liahdrl'ii is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilii Turks. During the time 
• of their ascendancy, under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar and Mirza Jahari 
Shah, rulers of ’Iraq i ’Arab and Azarbaijan, ’All Shuler Beg held Daimir, Ramadan, 
and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called the territory of ’All Shukr.” His son 
Pir ’All Beg stayed some time with Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and attacked afterwards 
{he Governor of Shiraz, but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of 
Sultan Husain Mirza. Pir All Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Isma il i Qafawi, left 
’Iraq, settled in BadakIndian, and entered the service of Amir Khusrau Shah (vide 
p. 311,1. 26) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Saif’All Beg, Ba,bar’s army 
as Amir Khusrau had been deposed. Saif’Ali Beg is Bairam’s father. 

Bair/im Khan was born at Badakhshan. After the death of his father he went to 
Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humnyun’s army, fought in the 
battle of Qanauj (10th Muharram, 947), and tied to the Rajah of Lak’hnor (Sambhal). 
Sher Sluili met Bairam in Mai wall, and tried to win him over. But Bairam lied from 
Barhampiir with Abul Qasim, governor of Gwaliar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who just returned from Gujrat. Abul Qasim, 
a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for Bairam, the latter stepped forward and 
said in a manly voice, ** I am Bairam.” “No,” said Abul Qasim, “he is my attend¬ 
ant, and brave and faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let 
him off,” Abul Qasim was then killed, and Bairam escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bairam embarked at Surat for 
Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Muharram, 950, when the Emperor, after 
passing through the territory of Rajah Maldeo, was pressed by the Arghuns at 
Jon. On the inarch to Persia, he proved the most faithful attendant. The King of 
Persia also liked him, and made him a Khan. On Hurnavun’s return, Bairam was 
sent on a mission to Prince Kamran. When Humayun marched to Kabul, ho took 
Qaadahar by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes, and making Bairam governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bairam was * a faithful 
servant of both.’ Subsequently rumours regarding BairAms duplicity reached 
Humayun; but when in 901, the Emperor returned to Qandahar, the rumours turned 
out false. 

The conquest of India may justly he ascribed to Bairam. He gained the battle of 
MaohMwarah, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was appointed atdlvj 
(guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom ho went to the Punjab against Sikandar Khan, 
On Akbar s accession (2nd Rabl TI, 963) at K&lanur, ho was appointed Wakil and 
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Khan Khdndn, arid received the title of Khan Bdbd. On the second of Shawwffl, 964, 
shortly after the surrender of Man kot, when Ah bar returned to Labor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bairam '3 tent, and Bairam blamod Atgah Khan (No. 15), 
who never had been his friend, for tins accident. The Atgah, after arrival at Labor, 
went with his whole family to Bairam, and attested his innocence by an oath upon the 
Qorau. 1 In 965, Bairam married Salfmah Sult&n Begum (jp. 309, note,) and soon 
after, the estrangement commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 96) 
attributes the fall of Bairam to the illtroatment of PIr Muhammad (No. 20) and the 
influence of Adham Khan, and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar’s nurso), £iddiq 
Muhammad Khan, Shihahuddln Ahmad, &c., who effectually complained of the 
wretchedness of their jagirs, and the emptiness of the Treasury, whilst Bairam Khan’s 
friends lived in affluence. The Tabaqdt i AJcbari says that no less than twenty-five 
of Bairam s friends reached the dignity of Panjhazarls—rather a proof of Bairam s 
gift of selecting proper men. Bairam s fall is known from the Histories. “ Akbar's 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa id i Mughul adopted towards his 
minister Amir Ghauban. (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the government? 
Bairam left A'grah, and sent his friends who had advised him to go to Akbar, to Court. 
Ho himself went under the pretext of going to Makkah to Mewafc and Nagor, from 
where he returned his insignia , which reached Akbar at Jhujkar ; for Akbar was on 
his way to the Panjab, which Bairam, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Hr Muhammad Khan, Bairam’s old jproUgi; and he was ordered 
to see him embark for Makkah. Bairam felt much irritated at this ; and finding the 
road to Gujrat occupied by Bajah Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his 
friend Kalyan Mai (No. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted 
hvs property, his family, and his young son ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) to Sher Muham¬ 
mad Diwanah, his adopted son and jagiv holder of Taharhindah, and broke out in 


1 So Bad. II, 19. The story in 
ElpiihiBtone (Fifth edition), p. 497, does 
not agree with the sources. The Akbar- 
namah says, Bairam was onboard a ship 
on the Jam nab, when one of Akbar’s 
elephants ran into the water and nearly 
upset the boat. Abulfazl, moreover, refers 
it to a later period than 964. The author 
of the Saiodnih i AJcbari has a line critical 
note on AhulfazVs account. I would re¬ 
mark here that as long wa have no trans¬ 
lation of all the sources for a history 
of Akbar’s reign, European .Historians 
should make the Sawanih i AJcbari tho 
basis of their labours. This work is a 
modern compilation dedicated to William 
Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by 
Amir Haidar of Belgram from tho 
Akharnamah, the Tabaqat, Badaoni, Fi- 
risbtah, the Akharnamah . by Shaikh 
JldJiddd of Sarhimd (poetically called 
JKaizif wc/e Journal As. boo. Bengal tor 


1868, p. 10) and AhulfazVs letters ^ of 
which the compiler had four hooks. 
The sources in italics have never been 
used by preceding historians. This work 
is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and con¬ 
firms an opinion which I have else¬ 
where expressed, that those portions of 
Indian History for which We have several 
sources, are full of the most astounding 
discrepancies as to details. 

Bel gram was a great seat of Muham¬ 
madan learning from the times of Akbar 
to the present century. For the literati 
of the town vide the Tazkirah by Ghulam 
’Ali Azad, entitled Sarw i Azdd. 

The author of the Saiodnih i AJcbari 
states that Abulfazl does nob shew much 
friendliness to Bairam, whilst Erskine 
(Klphivistone, p. 495, note) represents 
Abulfazl as “ Bairam s wann panegyrist.” 
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open rebellion. At Dipalpur, on his way to the Pan jab, he heard that Diw&nah had 
squandered the property left in his charge, had insulted his family, and had sent 
Muzaffar 'AH (whom Bairmn had despatched to IWmah to settle matters) to Court a 
'prisoner. Mortified at this, Baimm resolved to take Jalindhav. Akbar now moved against 
him; but before he reached him, he heard that Baimm had been defeated 1 by Atgah Khan 
(No. 15), Bairam fled to Port Tilwarah on the hanks of the Bay ah, followed by Akbar. 
Sighting ensued. In the very beginning, Sultan Husain Jalair wa.s killed > and when 
his head was brought to Bairam, 2 * * * ho was so sorry, that be sent to Akbar and asked for¬ 
giveness. This was granted, and Bairam, accompanied by the principal grandees, went to 
Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for two days longer with Mun im 
Khan, ho received a sum of money, and was sent to Makkali. lhe whole camp made 
a collection (ehandocjh ). Haji Muhammad of Slstan (No. 55) accompanied Baimm over 
Nagor to Patau (Nahrwalah) in Gujjra/t, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Kban Fuladi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, While alighting from 
a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Xiang Tank, Bairam was stabbed by'a Xohuni AfghfiU 
of the name of Mubarik, whose father had been killed in the battle of Maohhiwarah. 
“ With an AlUthu Akbar on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarik Khan is said 
to have merely been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shall with her daughter had attached herself to Bairam's suite, in order to go 
to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bairam’s son should be betrothed to her, which 
annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted up Bairam’s body, and took it to the tomb of 
Shaikh Husamuddin. Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at 
Mashhad. 

Akbar took charge of ’Abdurvalnm, Bairam’s son (vide No. 29), and married soon 

after SaHmah Sultan Begum, Bairam’s widow. 

For Bair dm, we often find the spelling fr# Bairam. Firishtah generally 

calls him Bairam Khan Turkman. Bairam was a Shiah, and a poet of no mean pre¬ 
tensions (vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 

11. Mun’iin Khan, son of Bairam 8 Beg. 

Nothin* anneal's to be known of the circumstances of his father. Mun’iin Khan was 



when Humliyun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of prudence and 
policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, accompany Humdyun to Persia. 
Ue rejoined him immediately on liis return, and rose at once to high dignity, lie reject¬ 
ed the governorship of Qandahar, which was given to Bairam Khan. In 961, he was 
appointed atdUq of Prince Akhar ; and when Huniayun invaded India, M was left as 
governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akhar’s brother, then about 


1 hfear j?* 13/ (or ) in the Par- 

ganah [Bad.; jloSo Madsir; 

jl&jhSki Sawdnih] near Jalindhar. For 

Bad. (II, 40) has . 

Firishtah says (Kueknow edit., p. 249j the 


fio-bt took place outside of Machlnwarah. 

» / • i:_ 


The Madsir mentions this fact with¬ 
out giving the source. 

„ 13 ... ° „,mn l 11'.. . T>..: 


8 ° Some MSS. read Miram; but Bai¬ 
ram is the prefer aide reading. 
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a year old. Tn Kabul M. remained till Bairam fell into disgrace, He joined Akbar, 
in Zi Hajjuh, 067, at Ludhianah, where Akbar encamped on his expedition against 
Bail fen M. was then appointed Khan Khdndn and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar s reign, when Adham Kb an (No. 10) killed AtgahKlian 
(No. lo), Mun’ini who lmd been the instigator, lied twice from Court, but was caught the 
second time in Saror (Sirkar of Qanauj) by the collector of the district, and was brought 
in by Sayyid Mahmud Khan of Barba (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former honors. 

IVIun’im Khan*s son, Ghani Khan, whom his father had left in charge of Kabul, 
caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jiijak Begum, Prince M. Muhammad 
Hakims mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his sou ’Abclulikth, who hated Ghani Khan> 
closed the doors of Kabul, when Ghani Khiin was once temporarily absent at Fa-liz. 
Ghani Khan, not finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jiijak Begum 
then appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and ’Abdul Path as Ndih; but being dissatisfied 
with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wall, one of her nobles. On 
account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking 
he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left before his contingent was quite ready. He was 
attacked near Jalalabad by Mah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah 
Wall and had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haidar Qasim KohJw, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Glmk liars, and ashamed and hesitating 
ho joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the Port of A'grah. 

In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), M. was ap¬ 
pointed to his jagirs in Jannpiir (Bad. II, 101), and then concluded peace with 
Sulaiman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to read the Khutbah and strike coins 
in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M/s request, went with a flotilla from A'grah to Bihar, and took 
PIujipiir and Patna from Daud, Sulaiman's son. M. Was then appointed Governor of 
Bihar, and was ordered to follow Baud into Bengal* M. moved to Tandah (opposite 
Gaur, on the light side of the Ganges) to settle political matters, and left tho pursuit 
to Muhammad Quit Khan Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at 
the advice of Todar Mall, left Tandah, and followed up Dadd, who after his defeat at 
submitted at Katak. In f?afar 983, M. returned, and though his army had 
terribly suffered from epidemics on the march through Southern Bengal, he quartered 
them against the advice of his friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun’im Khan in 981. Its tdrikk is 
| h\yc. M/s son, Ghani Khan, went to Adilshali of Bljapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistdn. 

A noble of HumayxWs Court. After the conquest of Gujr&t, he was made 
Governor of Champanir (Pawangarh). On Mirza 'Askari’s defeat by Sultan Bahadur, 
Tardi Beg also succumbed to him and retreated to Humayun. During the emperor’s 
flight from India, Tardi Beg distinguished himself as one of the most faithless 1 com¬ 
panions. When passing through the territory of Elijah. Maldeo, he even refused 
Humayiin a horse, and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of 


1 Pllphinstone, p. 452 note, says Tardi I ere of jlumayan, a statement which is 
Beg was one of the most faithful follow- | contradicted by all native historians. 





the wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Rai Parsad advised H. to imprison 
some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. II. however returned 
afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Reg left the emperor and joined Mirza 
Askar L Rut Mirza * Askar! put most of them on the rack/ and forced also Tardi 
Beg to give him a large sum as ransom. 

On Humayun's return from ’Iraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his toimer 
faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 95o, after the death of Muza 
Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. Dining the conquest of India, T. dis¬ 
tinguished himself and received Mewat at Jaglr. In 963, when Humayun died ^ (7th 
Rabl 1 1), T. read the Khu\bah in Akhar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. 

A bul Qasim, son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar mado T. a 
Commander of Five Thousand and appointed him governor of Dihli. T. drove away 
Ilaji Khan, an officer of Sher Shih, from Naniaul. On Hemii’s approach, alter some 
unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated Dihli, and joined Akbar at Sarhimb 
Bairam Khan, who did not like T. from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and 
obtaining from Akbar “ a sort of permission” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bairam’s hasty act was one of the chief causes of the 
distrust with which the Chagatai nobles looked upon him. Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Klia'n Zama'n i Shaiba'ni'. 

His father Haidar Sultan Uzbak i Shaibam had been made an Amir in the Jam war 
with the QiziMshes. When Humayun returned from Persia, Haidar joined him, to¬ 
gether with his two sons ’All Qull Khan [Khan /aman] and Bahadur Khan (Ko. 2-.,) 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an 
epidemic broke out in Humayun’s camp, during which Haidar Sultan died. 

All Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest of Hindustan, 
was made Amir and sent to tho Duab and Sambhal, where he defeated the Afghans.. 
At the time of Akbar’s accession All Quit Khan fought with Shad! Khan, an Afghan, 
noble ; but when he heard that Hemu had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this 
new enemy more important; but before ’All Qull arrived at DijiK, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhbd. Ali Qull was sent 
jn advance with 10,000 troopers, met Heard near Panipat and defeated him. Though 
Akbar and Bairam were near, they took no part in this battle. All Qull received tho 
title of Khan Zamdn. Next to Bairam, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be 
justly ascribed to him. Khan Zamdn then got Sambhal again m jagir, cleared the whole 
north of India up to Laklmau of the Afghans, and acquired an immense fortune by 
plunder. In 964, lie held Jaunpdr as Qdim maqdm for Sikandar, after the latter had 
surrendered Mankot. In the third year of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became the talk 
of the whole country in consequence of a love scandal with Shah am Beg, a page ut 
Humayun, and as be refused to seud the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some of 
Khan Zamdn s tuguls, which led him to rebel. Bairam from generosity did not interfere ; 
but when Plr Muhammad, Khan Zaman’s enemy, had been appointed Vakil, he took 
away, in the 4tli year, tho whole of his mahalls, and had him appointed commander 
against the Afghans who threatened tho Jaunpur District, Plr Muhammad had also 
Burj Ali thrown from tho walls of Flruzabad, whom Khan Zaman had sent to him to 
settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought, it was high time to send away Shabam 



Bog, went to Jaunpur, and drove away the Afghans. Upon the ial! of Bairam, 
they appeared again under Slier Shah, son of ’Adli, with a large army and 500 
elephants. khan Zaman, however, defeated them in the streets of Jaunpiir, and carried 
off*immense plunder and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa’dah of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him; but at Karah 
(on the Ganges,) Khan Z am tin and his brother Bahadur submitted and delivered the 
booty and the elephants. They were pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur, Boon after, 
he defeated the Afghans, who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the Uzbaks, and 
attacked the Tuyuldars of the pro vince. As soon as an imperial army marched against 
him, he went to Ghaztpiir, and Akbar on arrival at Jaunpur sent Mun’im Khan against 
him. Being a friend of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But 
a body of imperial troops under Muizzulmulk and Rajah Toclar Mali having been de¬ 
feated by Bahadur andlskandar Uzbak, (No. 48) the rebellion continued, though repeated 
attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. Having at last sworn to be faithful, 
Khan Zaman was left in possession of his jagirs, and Akbar returned to A'grali. But 
when the emperor, on the 3rd Jumadal, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim* 
Klian Zaman rebelled again, read the Khutbah at Jaunpur in M. M uhammad Hakim’s 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanauj). Akbar was now resolved no longer 
to pardon ; he left the Panjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and Agrah on the 26th SbawwaJ. 
At Bakit, east oi. A grab, Akbar heard that Iv.ln.in Zam&n had fled from Shergarh 
to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and from there marching along the Ganges, 
had over-bridged the river near the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj. between Manik- 
pdr and AllahaMd). Akbar sent a detachment of 6000 troopers under Muh am- 
mad Quit Khan Barlas and Toclar Mall to Audh to oppose Iskanclar Khan tJzbak, and 
marched over Rai Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 100 men, and 
slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance from Khan Zaman s 
camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back again on the right side of the river 
to Karah. Next morning, 1st Zi Hajjab, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements 
attacked Khan Zaman. Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had. 
Scarcely been despatched, when Khan ZnmanVhead was brought in. He lmd been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Soimiat, when a soldier cut oft*his head ; 
for Akbar had promised a mulmr for every MughuTs head. But another soldier 
snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. The fight took place dar 'myth i 
tinkrdioal [in Badaoiu, Mungarwdl ] “which place has since been called Faihpdr. 
The Trig. S. maps shew a small village Fathpiir about 10 or 12 miles south-east of 
Karah, not far from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and reached 
Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan (vide Proceedings Asiatic Society, •• Sep¬ 
tember 1868.) Zamdniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) was founded by him. 
Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long residence in Persia was a staunch Shiah. 
Khan Zaman must not bo confounded with No. 124. 

14. * Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 

A noble ot 11 tunnyun s Court. Alter the defeat of Hernu, be received the title of 


Shuj&’at Khan, got Kalpi as tuyul, and served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Ciujrat. 
When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir Muhammad, had taken possession of 
Malwah, ’Abdullah was made a Panjhazdri, and was sent to Mai wall with almost unlimited 
authority. He re-conquered the province, and 4 reigned in Mandu like a king/ Akbar 
found it necessary to move against him. ’Abdullah, after some unsuccessful fighting^ 
tied to Gi\jrat, pursued by Qdsirn Khan of Nishapur (No. 49). Leaving his wives in 
the hands of his enemies, he lied with his young son to Cliangiz Khan, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. Hakim ’Aiiiulmulk was despatched to Ohangiz with 
the request to deliver up ’Abdullah, or to dismiss him. Change/; Khan did the latter. 
’Abdullah again appeared in Malwah, and was hotly pursued by Shibabuddin Ahmad 
Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great difficulties he eluded his 
pursuers, and managed to reach Jatinpur, where he died'a natural death during the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). 

15. Shamsuddi'n Muhammad Atgah Kha'n. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Share sudd in, when about 
twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the moon under his arm, which dream was 
justified by the unparalleled luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. 
Shamsuddin entered Prince Kanmin’s service as a common soldier, and was present 
in the fatal battle of Qanauj (10th Muharrara, 947). llumayun, after the defeat* 
crossed the river * on an elephant/ and dismounted on the other side, where a soldier 
who had escaped death in the current, stretched out his hand to assist the emperor to 
jump on the high bank. This soldier was Shamsuddin. Humayun attached him to his 
service, and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (anagah) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anagah . Shamsuddin remained with 
the young prince, whilst Humayun was in Persia, and received after the emperor’s 
restoration the title of Atgah (foster father) Khun . Humayun sent him to Hiyar, 
which Sirkar had been set aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atgah Khan was despatched to Kabul to bring to India 
the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, on the march from Maukot to 
Labor, the elephant affair took place, which has been related under Bair dm Khdn, 
p. 316. He held Khushab in the Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bai nun’s fall, the 
insignia of that chief He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bairam Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which victory Akbar 
honored him with the title of A’zam Khan. In the sixth year, be came from Labor 
to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in supersession ofMun’im Khan, or by 
4 usurpation/ at which Akbar conni ved. Mun’im Khan and Sbih/ib Khan (No. 26) 
felt much annoyed at this, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atgah Khan/ 
12th Kamazan, 969, 

For Atgah Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons. Nos. 18 and 21. 
The family is often called in Histories Atgah Khali, 4 the foster father battalion.’ 


1 He stabbed at the A tgah , and ordered 
one of his own servants, an Uzbak, of the 
name of Khusham Beg, to kill him. 

41 


Baddom (p. 52) and Elphinstone (p 
502, 1. 1), say that Adham himself killed 
Atgah. 
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16, Kha'n i Kala'n, Mir Mutiammad, elder brother of Atgah fvhdn. 

Ho served under Kamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity during the reign 
of Akbar. 'Whilst (Governor of the Punjab, where most of the Atgahs (Atgah Khail) 
had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the war with the G’hakkars, the extirpation 
Of Sultan Adam, and in keeping down Kamil Khan. In the ninth year he 
assisted Mini Muhammad Hakim against Mirzd Sulaiman* (No, 5), restored him to 
the tiuone of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under his 
brother Qntbuddm (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter Atdlig of the 
Prince. But EMn i Kalnu did.not get on well with M. M. Hakim, especially when 
the Prince had given his sister Pakhrurmisd Begum (a daughter of Humayun by Jiijalc 
Begum, and widow of Mir Shah ’Abdul Ma'ali) to Khwdjah Hasan Naqshbandi' in 
marriage. To avoid quarrels, Khan i Kaldn left one night Kabul and returned to 
Labor. 

In the 13th year (976), the Atqah Khail was removed from the Pan jab, and ordered 
to repair to Agrah. KMni Ivalan received Sambhal as Jdgir, whilst Husain Qgji KMn 
(No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, lie was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reconquest of Gujrat (Bad. II, 165). On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), ho was 
Wounded by altajput, apparently without cause; hut ho recovered. After the conquest, 
he was made governor of Patan (Nahrwalah). He died at Patan in 983. 

Ho was a poet and wrote under the taiihalluf of ‘ Ghaznawi,’ in allusion to his birth¬ 
place. Badiicmi (III, 287) praises him for his learning. 

His eldest son, Fiml Kilim (No. 156) was a Hazdri, and was killed when Mirza 
Aziz Kokah (No. 21), was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second son, Farrukh 
Khan (No. 232) was a Panjfadi. Nothing else is known of him. 

17. M.i'rza’ Sharafuddin Husai'n, son of Khwdjah Mti’m. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khwdjah Mum was the sou of 
Klmwind Mahmud, second son of Khwdjah Kaldn (known as Khwdjagdu Khwdjah), 
eldest sou of the renowned saint Khwdjah Napiruddin 'Ubaidullah Ahrdr. HenCo 
ACrzd Sharafuddin Husain is generally called Ahrdrt. 

His grandfather. Khdwind Mahmud went to India, was honorably received by 
Hurnayiin, and died at Kabul, 

His father, Khwajab Mu'iq, was a rich, but avaricious man; he held the tract of 
land, called ‘ Kudkhanab i Nasheb/ and served under’Abdullah Khan, ruler of Kashgbar- 
He was married to Kijak Begum, daughter of Mir ’Aldnlmulk of Tirmiz, who is a 
daughter oi Pakhr Julian Begum, daughter of Sultan Abu Sa'id Mlrzd. ‘ Hence the 
* l,lood of 1W,r also flowed »> the veins of Mirzd Sharafuddin Husain.’ As tl.e sou did 
not got on well with his father, ho went to Akbar. Through the powerful InHuonce of 
Malium, Akbar s nurse, and Adham Kluin, her son (No. 19), Mired Sharaf was 
appointed Pavjhazdrl In the 6th year, Akbar gave him his sister Bakhshl Band 
Begum in marriage,^ and made him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 969, when 
Akbar went to Ajmir, Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in 
the siege of Mlrt'ha, which was defended by Jagmal and DevidAs, the latter of whom 
was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from the fort. 

In 9/0, Mirza Sharaf s father came to A’grah and was received with great honors 
by Akbar. In the same year, Mirza Sharaf, from motives of suspicion, fled from 


HVHS ?»r^s 



1 Generally called in European histories 
Adam Khan ; but his name is not 

9 This is the pronunciation given m 
the Calcutta Chagatai Dictionary. Mis¬ 
led by the printed editions of Badaoni, 
Eirishtah, Khali Khan, Ac., I put on p. 
223 of my Text edition of the Am, Aid- 
hum A t g it h, as if it was the name of a 
man. Vide Khali Khan I, p. 132, 1. 6 
from below. 

* The Maddr gives a short history 
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A'grah over the frontier, pursued by Husain Quli Khan (No. 24) and other grandees. 
His father, ashamed of his son’s behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The 
ship on which his body was, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Gnangiz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzas. When Gujrat was 
conquered, he fled to the Dak’hin, and passing through Baglffah, was captured by 
the Zamlndar of the place, who after the conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. 
To frighten him, Akbar ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and 
after having kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaflar Khun, 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jaglr, should he find that the Mirza 
shewed signs of repentance; but if not, to seud him to Makkah. Muzahar was waiting 
for the proper season to have him sent off, when Mir Ma’<?um i Kabuli rebelled in 
Bihar. Joined by Baba Khan Qaqshai, the rebels besieged Muzaflar Khan in Tandah 
and overpowered him. MirzfL Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession of 
the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became Ma 911 m s enemy. One 
was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. Ma’qura at last bribed a boy of the 
name of Mahmud, whom Mirza Sliaraf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza 
Sharafs death took place in 988. He is wrongly called Slefuddeen in Stewart’s History 
of Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yu'suf Muhammad Kha'n, oldest son of Atgah Khan (No. 15)* 

He was Akbar’s foster brother (kohak or Hhaltdsh). When-twelve years old, he 
distinguished himself in the fight with Bairam (p. 317, 1. 5,) and was made Khan, 
When his father had been killed by Adham Kb an (No. 19), Akbar took care of him 
and bis younger brother, ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). He distinguished himself during the 
several rebellions of Khan Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Kha'n, 1 son of Mfihum Anagah. 

The name of his father is unknown; he is evidently a royal bastard. His mother 
Mabum was one of Akbar’s nurses (anagah*), and attended on Akbar ‘ from the cradle 
till after his accession.’ She appears to have had unbounded influence in the Harem 
and over Akbar himself, and Mun’im Khan (No. 11), who after Bairam’s fall had been 
appointed Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part m 
bringing about Bair am’s fall; Bad. II, p. 36. 

Adham Khan was a Banjhazdri, and distinguished himself in the siege of Maiikot . 8 
Bairam Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkaut’h , * * 4 * * * South-East of A'grah, as jaglr, to 


of this fort, partly taken from the Akbar- 

Mini ah. 

4 Hatk&rit’h was held by Rajputs of 
the Bhadauriyah clan. Vide Beames’s 

edition of Elliot’s Glossary, II, p. 86 , 

and I, 27, where the word^l^J is doubt¬ 

ful, though it is certainly not fahore) for 
the old spelling * Lulmwar,’for ‘ Labor,’ 
had ceased when the author of the 

Makhzan l Afghani wrote. Besides, a 
place in Gv/aliar is meant, t not far from 
the Sindh river. Fovjj^' the two ed:.- 
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chock tlie rebels of the Bbadauriyah clan, who even daring the preceding' reigns had 
given much trouble. Though he accused Bairam of partiality in bestowing bad j dgirs 
upon such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadauriyahs. 
After Bair Am’s fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Pir Muhammad Khan, to 
Mai wall, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sanmgpnr, and took possession of Bahadur’s 
treasures and dancing girls. His sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not 
send the booty to A'grah, and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an. unexpected 
visit, when Mahum Anagah found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother to send back two 
beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of it, Adham turned them away. Thov 
were captured, and killed by Mahum’s orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing 
about it. On his return to Agrah, however, he recalled Adharn, and appointed Fir 
Muhammad governor of MAlwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atgah Khan, whom both he and Mun’im Khan envied 
and hated. On the 12th Ramazan 969, when Mun’im Khan, Atgah Khan, and several 
other grandees, had a nightly meeting in the state hall at Agrah, Adham Khan with 
some followers, suddenly entered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atgah 
with his dagger, and told one of his companions ( vide p. 321 note), to kill him. He 
then went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of Akbar, who 
had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking out from a window, 
he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword in hand, and met Adham on a 
high archway (aimdn) near the harem. “ Why have you killed my foster father, you 
son of a bitch P” (bachah i Iddah), cried Akbar. “ Stop a moment, majesty,” replied 
Adham, seizing Akbar’s arms, “ first inquire/' Akbar drew away bis bands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning" to the ground. “ What are 
you standing here gaping,” said Akbar to one of his attendants of the name of 
Farhat Khan, “ bind this man.” This was done, and at Akbar’s orders Adham Khan 
was twice thrown down from the dais ($uffah) of the Aiiodn to the ground, with his 
head foremost. The corpses of Adham and Atgah were then sent to Dihli. 

Mahiun Anagah heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had bwn merely 
imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to A'grah. On seeing her, Akbar 
said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have taken tiis life." u Your Majesty 
has done well,” replied Mahum, turning pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she 
died from grief, and was buried with her son in Dihli in a tomb which Akbar had 
built for them. For Adham's brother, vide No. 60. 

20. PiT Muhammad Kka'n of Shirw&ri. 1 

Nothing is known of his father. PIr Muhammad was a Mulla, and attached 
himself to Bair am in Qandahar. Through Bairara’s influence he was raised to the 


turns of Baddonl have; Dorn has 
Behair; Briggs has Yehar j the 
Lucknow edition of Firishtah has 
There is a town and Pargamih of the 
name of djI-qJ in Sirkar Rantanbhur. 

The passage in the Akbar nam ah re¬ 
garding Adham Khan quoted by Elliot 
may be found among the events of the 
third year. 


Another nest of robbers was the eight 
villages, called A't’hgah, near Sakit, in 
the Hirkar of Qanaoj. 

1 In my Text edition, p. 223, No. 20, 
dele Shirwan is also the birth-place 
of Khaqani. The spelling Sharwdn given 
in the .Mu'jam, does not appear to be 
usual. 
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dignity of Amir on Akbar’s accession. He distinguished himself in. the war with 
Hem 11 , and received subsequently the title of Ndgirulmulk . His pride offended the 
Chagatai nobles and, at last, Bairam himself, to whom he once refused admittance 
when, he called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bairam subsequently ordered him to retire, seut him, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Qfidal (vide p. 272) to the Fort of Biyanah, and then forced him to go on a 
pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrafc, Pir Muhammad received letters from 
Adharn Khan (No. 19) asking him to delay. He stayed for a short time at Kantanbhur ; 
but being pursued by Buiram’s men, lie continued his journey to Gujrafc. This harsh 
treatment annoyed Akbar, and accelerated Batram’s fall. Whilst in Gujrafc, P. M. 
heard of Bair&n’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a Khan. 
In 968, he was appointed with Adharn Khan to conquer Malwah, of which he was 
made sole governor after Adhain’s recall. In 969, he defeated Baz Bahadur who had 
invaded the country, drove him away, and took Bijagaph from I’timad IChan, Baz 
Bahadur’s general. He then made a raid into Khandes, which was governed by 
Minin Muhammad Shah, sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully 
the inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when ho was attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the hank of the Narbaddali, he 
insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Klia'n i A’zam Mi'rza' ’Azi'z Kokah, son of Atgah Klidn (No. 15). 

His mother was Ji Jl Anagah (vide p. 321). He grew up with Akbar, who 
remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often offended by his boldness, 
Akbar would but rarely punish him; ho used to say, “ Between me and ’Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross. ’ 

On the removal of the Atgah Khail (p. 321, 1,1.) from the Punjab, he retained 
Dipalpiir, where he was visited by Akbar in the ,16th year (978) on his pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Shaikh Band i Shakkargai^ at Ajhodhan (Pak Patau, or Patan i Punjab). 

In the 17fcb year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ’Aziz was appointed 
governor of Gujrafc as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar went to conquer Surat. 
Muhamrn^ Husain Mlrza and Shah Mlrza, joined by Sher Khan. Fuladi, thereupon 
besieged Patan; but they were at last defeated by Mlrza 'Aziz and Qutbuddin. 
'Aziz" then returned to Alimadabad. When Akbar, on Re 2nd 9afar 981, returned to 
Fathpur Sfkrl, Ikhtivarulmulk, a Gujratl noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ’Aziz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husain Mlrza also came from the Dak’bin, 
and after attacking Kambhayit (Cambay), they besieged Ahmadabad. ’Aziz held 
himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, wbo surprised the rebels * 1 near 
Patan. During the fight Muhammad Husain Mlrza and Ikhtiyar uliuulk were killed. 
The victory was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
the enemy from an ambush. ’Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhtiyandmulk. 


1 Akbar : left Agrah on the 4tlx BabT 

I. and attacked the Mlrzas on the ninth 
day after his departure. The distance 


between Agrah and Patan being 400 hos, 
Akbar s forced march has often been 
admired. Briggs, II, p. 241. 
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In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Ddcfk (Ain 7), which proved a source of 
great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ’Aziz especially shewed himself so 
disobedient, that Akbar was compelled to deprive him temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. ’Aziz remained unemployed 
till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out i n Bengal and Bihar (vide Muzaf¬ 
far Khan, No. 37). 'Aziz was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, got the title 
A’zam Khan, and was despatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. Bis time was 
fully occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th year, he 
rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpiir Sikri. During ’Aziz’s 
absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied H ajipur, opposite Patna ; and ’Aziz, 
in the 27 th year, was again sent to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After 
collecting the Tuyiildars of Hahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhi, the ‘key’ of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma’pum i Kabuli, and Majnun 
Khan Qaqshal, ’Aziz succeeded in gaining over the latter, which forced Ma'pum to with¬ 
draw. The imperial troops then commenced to operate against Qatlu, a Lohard 
Afghan, who during these disturbances had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
’Aziz, however, took ill, and handing over the command to Shakbaz Khan i Karabii, 
returned to his lauds in Bihar. Soon after, he joined Akbar at Ilakab&d, and was 
transferred to Garba and Raisin (993). 

In the 31st year (994), M. ’Aziz was appointed to the Dak’bin; but as the 
operations were frustrated through the envy of Skihabuddin Ahmad (No. 26) and 
other grandees, ’Aziz withdrew, plundered Ilichpur in Barar, and then retreated to 
Gujrafc, where the Khan Khanan was (Briggs. II, 257). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murad married a daughter of M’Aziz. Towards the 
end of the 84th year, ’Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrat in succession to the Khan 
Khan&n. In the 36th year, he moved against Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him in 
the following year. He then reduced Jam and .other zamind/irs of Kachb to obedience, 
and conquered Somnat and sixteen other harbour towns (87th year). Junagarh also, 
the capital of the ruler of Surat, submitted to him (5th Zi Qa’dah 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khun, sons' of Daulat Khan ibn i Amin Khan i Ghor|(§oined the 
Mughuls. ’Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure to hunt down 
►Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of Dwarka. In a tight the 
latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kackh, followed by’Aziz. There also the 
Zamindars submitted, and soon after delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. No 
sooner had he been brought to the Mirza than he asked for permission to step aside to 
' perform a call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ’Aziz, as he had not been at Court for 
several years; but the Mirza- dreading the religious innovations at Court, 1 marched 
against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. He made, however, peace with the 
‘Firiimi’ and embarked for Hijriz at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, 


1 M. ’Aziz ridiculed Akhar’s tenden¬ 
cies to Hinduism and tliw orders of the 
‘ Divine Faith.’ He used to call Faizi 
and Abulfazl ’Usman and ’AIL His dis¬ 


paraging remarks led to his disgrace on 
the accession of Jahangir, as related 
below. 






'iftcoriipamed by Lis six younger sons (Khun-am, Anwar, ’Abdullah, ’Abdullatif 
M'urteza, ’Abdulghafur), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
fdt sony Cor bis sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, promoted the 
two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shamsr and M. Shadman). 

M. ’Aziz spent a great deal of money in Malckah ; in fact he was so fleeced, 
that his attachment to Islkm was much cooled down; and being assured of Akbar’s 
good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for India, landed again at Baiawal, and 
joined Akbar in the beginning of 1003. He now became a member of the ‘ Divine 
Faith’ {vide p. 208,1. 4,) was appointed Governor of Biliar, was made Vakil in 1004, and 
received Multan as Jagh\ 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to AW. His mother died about 
the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the coffin. Through the 
mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur Khan, ruler of Khandes, ceded Asiv to Akbar 
towards the end of the same year. Soon after, Prince Khusrau married one of ’Aziz’s 
daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ’Aziz were anxious to proclaim Khusrau 
successor ; but the attempt failed, as Shaikh Farid i Bukhari and others had proclaimed 
Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. Man Singh left the Fort of Agrah with 
Khusrau, in order to go to Bengal. ’Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole 
family to the Rajah, and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. Ho 
countenanced Khusrau’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the 
intercession of several courtiers, and of Salimah Sultan Begum and other princesses of 
Akbar s Harem. Not long after, Khwajah Abul Hasan laid before Jahangir a 
letter written some years ago by ’Aziz to Rajah All Isdian ot Khandes, in which 
’Aziz bad ridiculed Akbar in very strong language. Jahangir gave,’Aziz the letter 
and asked him to read it, before the whole Court, which he did without the slightest 
hesitation, thus incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), M. 'Aziz was restored to his rank, and 
appointedp(noniinally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest son, Jahangir QuIl Khan, 
being his ndib. In the 6th year, when matters did not go on well in the Dak’hin, ho 
was sent there with 10,000 men. In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmu, 
and appointed, at the request of ’Aziz, Shabjahan to the command of the Dak hin 
forces, whilst he was to remain as adviser. But Shabjahan did not like M. Aziz 
on account of lus partiality for Khusrau, and Mahabat Khan was despatched from 
Court to accompany 'Aziz from Udaipur to Agrah. In the 9th year, Aziz was again 
imprisoned, and put under the charge of Ac;af Khan in the bort of Gwaliar (Tiizuk, 
p. 127). He was set free a year later, and soon after restored to his rank. In the 
18th. year, he was appointed Atdiiq to Prince Da war Baklish, who had been made 
Governor of Grujrat. M. ’Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahirmdabad. 

’Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his knowledge ot 
history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the following aphorism from his 
ii: ‘pithy’ sayings. ‘A man should marry four wives—a Persian woman, to have some¬ 

body to talk to; a Khurasan! woman, for his housework; a Hindu woman, for nursing 
his children; and a woman from Mawa.rannahr, to have some one to whip as a 
warning for the other three’. Vide Iqbalmimali, p. 230, 


'■ 

Kokali means‘foster brother,' and is tho .same as the Turkish TWcMAsh ox 
KuhaltasK 

MirzA ‘Aziz's sons. 1. MM S/mnm (No. 163). He has been mentioned 
above. .During tho reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, and received the title 
of Jahangir Quli Ivhan, 

2. Mirzd Shddmdn (No, 233). He received the title of Shad KUn. Tuzufc 
p. 99. 

3. Mirzd Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of Jiinagarh in 
Gujiat, received the title ot Kamil Khan under ♦Jahangir, and accompanied Princ® 
Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dakliin. 

4. Mirzd 'Abdullah (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of Sardar Khan. 
He accompanied his father to Fort Gw&liar. 

5. Mirzd Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zain Khan Kokah 
(No. 34). 

All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two Thousands. Aziz's 
other sons have been mentioned above, 

A sister of M. Aziz, Mali Band, was married to ’Abdurralum Khan Khanan. 
(No. 29.) 

22. Baha dur Kha'n x Shaiba'ni', (younger) brother of Khan Zairian. 
(No. 13.) 

His real name is Muhammad Sa’fd. Hnmayxm on his return from Persia put 
him in charge ot the District of Dawar. He then planned a rebellion and made 
preparations to take Qandahar, vvliich was commanded by Shah Muhammad Kluin of 
Qalat (No. 95.) The latter, however, fortified the town and applied to the king of 
Persia for help, as he could not expect Humayun to send him assistance. A party of 
Qizilbiishos attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

Iu the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the request of Bairara 
Khan, was pardoned, and received Multdn as jagh\ In the 3rd year, he assisted in the 
conquest of Malwah. After Bairam's fall, through the intluence of Malium Anagah (vide '4 
p, 323), he was made Vakil , and was soon after appointed to Itawah (Sirkar^bf Agrah). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder brother 
{vide p. 320). After bis capture, Sliakbaz Khan i Kambu (No. 80) killed him at 
Akbar’s order. 

Li ke his brotlior he was a man of letters ( Bad. Ill, 239), 

23. Ra'jah Biha'ri' Mall, son of Pritfiiraj KaohhwSbah. 

In some historical MSS. he is called JHUrd Mall. There were two kinds of 
Kachbvvahas, Itajawat and Shaikhawat, to the former of which Bihari Mall belonged. 
Tlieir ancient family seat was Amber in the gribah of Ajmrr. Though not so extensive 
ns Alarway, the revenues of Amber were larger. 

Bill an Mall was the first Itajput that joined Akbar s Court. The flight 1 of Huma- 
yim from. India had been the cause of several disturbances, llaji Kluin, a servant of Slier 

1 The ‘ flight’ of Hum&ydn from India 
was a delicate subject for Mughul Histori¬ 
ans. Abulfazl generally uses euphemisms, 
as da wdqi’ah i naguzir, * that unavoid¬ 


able event/ or rihlat (departure); or 
dmadan i Slier .Khan, the coming of 
Sher Khan (not Sher biiah), &c. 







Khan, bad attacked Iftmaul, the jagiv of Majmin Kh&n Qaqshal (No. 50) , who happened 
to bo a friend of the Itajah's. Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement; 
and Majn4n Khan, after the defeat of Heinu, (963) brought Bihar! Mail's services to the 
notice of the emperor. The Hiijah was invited to come to court, where; he was 
presented before the end of the first year of Akbar *s reign. At the interview 
Akbar was seated on a wild (maxi) elephant, and as the animal got restive and ran about, 
the people made way ; only Bihari Malls Ha j put attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, 
stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mum i Chishti at Ajuur, and at Kalal!, OhaghtA Khan reported to the Emperor, that 
the K&jali had fortified himself in the passes, as Sharaiuddin Husain (No. 17). Governor 
of Mai walk, had made war upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Sojn, son of Puran 
Mall, elder brother.of the Rajah. Sharafuddin had also got hold of Jagnat’h (No. 69), 
son of the R&jah, Kaj Singh (No. 147), son of Askaran, and Kangmy son of Jagmall 
(No. 131 ), his chief object being to get possession of Amber itself. At Deosah, 40 miles 
east of- Jaipur, Jaimall, son of Itupsi (No. 118), Bihari Malls brother who was the 
chief, of the country, joined Akbar, and brought afterwards, at the request of the 
emperor, his father Ktipai. At Sankmiir, at last, Bihar! Mall with his whole family, 
attended, and was most honorably received. His request to enter into Akbar s service 
and to strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance was granted. On 
his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Rajah’s daughter at Sambhar, and was 
joined, at Rataii, bv the Rajah himself, and his son Bhagawant Das, and his grand¬ 
son Kunwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar to A'grah, where Bihar! Mall 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. Soon after, Bihar! Mall returned to 
Amber. He died at Xgrah (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded A. I). 967 by Dliola Rai, son ot Sora. of 
whom Bihar! Mall was the 18th. descendant. 1 

The Akbernamah mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mali. 1. Puran 
Mall; 2. Jiupsi (No. 118); 3. Askaran (vide No. 174); 4 Jagmall (No. 134). Bihar! 
Mall is said to have been younger than Puran Mali, but older than the other three. 

Three sons of .Bihari Mall were in Akbar’s service 1. BhagWan Das (No. 27); 
2. Jagamntt’h (No. 69) ; and 3. Salhadi (No. 26/). 

24. Kha'n Jaha'n Husain Qulif KBa'n,* .son of Wall Beg Zulqadr. 

He is the son of Bairam Khan’s sister. His father Wall Beg Zulqadr was much 
attached to Bairiim. and was captured in the fight in the Parganah ofjfo^o (Jalindhar* 
•vide p. 317, 1. 5,) but died immediately afterwards from the wounds received in battle, 
Akbar looked upon him as the chief instigator of Bainim’s rebellion, and ordered his 
head to cut off, which was sent all over Hindustan. When it was brought to Hawaii, 
Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (tawdMs) that carried it. Khan 
JaMn had brought Bairam s insignia from Mew at to Akbar, and as he was a. near 


1 The present Maharajah of Jaipur is 
the 34th defendant; vide Selection;4 
Government o'. India, No. LXY r , 1808. 
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Amber was deserted in 1728, when »fitt 
Singh II, founded the modern Jaipur, 
Husain Quit; Beg. Aladsir. 






relation of the- rebel, be was detained and left under charge of A'^af Khun AMnlniajid, 
Commander of Dih'li. When Bairam had been pardoned, Khun Jahan was released, 
lie attached bin) seif henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971), he was made a Khan, and received orders to follow 
up Slmrafuddin Husain (Ho. 17). Ajrair and Nagor were given him as tuyuL He 
took the Port of Jodhpur from Chandar 8en, son of B&i Maldeo, and distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of Udai Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13 th year (976), he was transferred to the ,Pan jab, whither he went after 
assisting in the conquest of Eaiftanbhur. 

In the 17 th year, he was ordered to take Hagarkot, which had belonged to Rajah 
Jai Cliand. Baddoni says (II, p, 161), that the war was merely undertaken to 
provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand imprisoned, and Budi Ohand, his 
son, thinking that his father was dead, rebelled. Khan Jahan, oh his way, conquered 
Fort Kotlah, reached Hagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous 
Bluiwan temple outside of the Port. The siege was progressing and the town reduced 
to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Mas’ud Mrrza 
had invaded the Panj&b. Khan Jahan therefore accepted a payment of live mans of 
gold, and some valuables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid 
in front of Jai Chand’s palace in tbe Port, and to have read the JDiufiah in Akbar s 
name (Friday, middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Ism Ail Quit Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan i Rizawi (Ho, 35), Khan 
Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in the Parganali of Talbanah, 40 kos 
from Multan, and defeated them, Ibrahim Husain Mirza escaped to Multan, but 
Mas ltd Husain and several other Mirzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981), when Akbar returned to A'grali after the conquest of 
Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came with his 
prisoners, whom ho had put into cow skins with horns on, with their eyelashes sewn 
together. Akbar had their eyes immediately opened, and even pardoned some of the 
prisoners. The victorious general received the title of Khan Jahan, ‘a title in 
reputation next co that of Khan Khanan/ About the same time Sulaiman, ruler of 
Badakhshan (p. 312) had come to India, driven away by his grandson Shahrukh 
(Ho. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering his kingdom. 
But as in 983 Mun’im Khan Khanin died, and Bengal was unsettled, Khan Jahan 
was recalled from the Panjab, before he had moved into Badakhshan, and was appointed 
to Bengal, Rajah Todar Mall being second in command. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan 
was mot by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghtai nobles, he had, 
as Qizilb&sh, to contend with the same difficulties as Bairam Khan had had. He 
repulsed the" Afghans who had come up as far as Gaplu and Taiubih; hut lie met 
with more decided opposition at Ak Mahal!, where Baud Khan had fortified himself. 
The Imperialists suffered much from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan 
Jahan complained of the wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the 
death of Khwajah Abdullah Kaqshbandx, who had been purposely left unsupported 
in a skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Kluin, Governor of’ Bihar (Ho. 37) to collect his 
Jaglrdars and join Khan Jah&ti (984). The fights near Ak Mali all were now resumed 
with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon ball wounded Junaid i Kararani, 
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Baud’s cousin, 51 which led to a general battle (15th Kabi XI, 084). Tiie right, wing of 
the Afghani, commanded by Ktila Bahur, gave way, when the soldiers saw their leader 
wounded, and the centre under Baud was defeated by Khan Jah&ri. Baud himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Julian, who sent his bead to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan despatched Todar Mali to court, and 
moved to Satganw (Hugh), where Baud’s family lived. Here he defeated the 
remnant of Baud’s adherents under Jamshed and Mitti, and reannexed Satganw, which 
since the days of old had been called Bnh/hdkhhdnah? to the Mughul empire. 
Baud’s mother came to Khan Jahan as a suppliant,. 

Soon after Mailed Sam, Elijah of Kirch, Bihdr sent tribute and 54 elephants, 
which Khun Jahan despatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Baud, Bengal was by no means conquered. Hew 
troubles broke out in Bhati., 3 where the-Afghans had collected under Karim Bad, 
Ibrahim, and the rich Zamludar 'Isa With great difficulties Ivluin Jahan 

occupied that district, assisted by a party > of Afghans who had joined him together 
with Dadd’s mother at Gods; and returned to (pihhatpiir, a town which he bad founded 
near Tan dab. Soon after, he took ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in the 
same year (19th Shawwal 986(. 

Abulfazl remarks that his death Was opportune, inasmuch as the immense plunder 
Collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahan’s son, Kizd Qull (Ho. 274) is mentioned below among the Corn- 
man do m of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year be was made a Commander 
of Fi.vo Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another son, Bahfiu Quli, was a 
Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty, (Ho. 333). For Khan Jahan’s brother vide 
Ho. 46. 

25. Sai'd Kha'n, son of Ya’qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabiiq. 

lie is also called Sa’Id Khan i Cbaglitai. His family bad long boon serving 
under the Tlnuiridcs. His grandfather lbr&lnm Beg Jabiiq was an Amir of 
Humayiin’s and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His, son Yusuf Beg, 
was attack ed near Jaunpdr by Jalal Khan (/*. e., Salim Shah), and killed. His other 
.son also, Ya’qub, Said's father, distinguished himself under Humayun. According to 
the Tabaqdt, ho was the son of the brother of Jahangir Qull Beg, governor of Bengal 
under Humayun. 

Said rose to the highest honors under Akbar. He was for some time Governor 
of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, atdUq of Prince iMnyal. Sonic time 
after, he was made ^ ubahdar of the Panjab, in supercession to Shah Qull Muhrim 
(Ho. 45 ), of whom the inhabitants of the Punjab had successfully complained. Saul 
again was succeeded in the governorship by Elijah Bhagwan Bas (Ho. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tuydl. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, was made a 


<SL 


* The m. Bibl. Indica of Badaotd 
(IT, 238) has by mistake cousin. Badaoni 
Bays that the battle took place near 
Oolgong (K’halgamv). 

3 This nickname of Satganw is evi¬ 
dently old. Even the word bulfjhdh 


(rebellion), which may be found on almost 
every page of the Tarikh % Firu# &hdhi y 
is scarcely ever met with in Historical 
works from the 10tb century. It is now 
quite obsolete. 

3 For Bhdti, vide below under Ho. 32 
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commander' of Throe Thousand, and was sent to Hajipur (Patna) as .successor tfr 
Mir/.a ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In tlie 32nd year, when Vazir Khan (No. 41) had 
died in Bengal, Said was made Governor of Bengal, which office he held till the 40th 
year. He was also promoted to the rank of Punjhazdri , In the 40th year, Man 
Singh (No. 30) being appointed to Bengal, ho returned to Court, and was, in the 
following year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1011), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in T’hat’hah alter the death of his father Mirzii Jam Beg 
(No. 47), Said was appointed to Multan and Bliakkar, and brought about the 
submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of the Punjab 
on the condition that ho should prevent his eunuchs from committing oppressions, 
which he promised to do. (Tuzvh, p. 6,1. 2). He died, however, before joining his 
post, and was buried ‘ in the garden of Sarhind/ 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the name of Ohetr 
Bhoj. Sam had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had J 200\ One of these Khwdjah- 
saras, Hihil, joined afterwards Jahangirs service; he built Hilalahad, six. Jcos N. W. 
from A'grah, near Kankattah, 1 2 regarding which the Matisir tells an amusing incident. 
Another eunuch, Iklitiyar Khan was his Vakil, and another, I’tihar Khan, the 
Faujdar of his jagir, For Said’s brother, vide No. 70. 

20. SMba'b Kha'n, a Sayyid of Nishapur. 

His full name is Shih&buddin Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and friend of 
Mahum Anagah (p. 323) and was instrumental in bringing about Bairam’s fall. 
From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander of Dilhl When Akbar, 
at tho request of Malium, turned from Sikandarabad to Bihli to see his sick mother, 
Shiluib Kan told him that his journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge 
of Bahrain Khan, might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bair&ni’e 
friends; and the Chaghtai nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their complaints, 
which led to Bairam’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 321, Shihab served in MAI wall against ’Abdullah Khan. 

In the 12th year (975), he was appointed Governor of Mahvah, and was ordered to 
drive the Mirziis from that province. In the 13tli year, he was put in charge of tho 
Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) had too much to do with financial 
matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted tea command of Five Thousand, and was 
again appointed to Miilwah ; hut lie was transferred, in the following year, to Gujrai, 
as Vazir Kb An (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. He was, in the 28 th year, 
succeeded by I’tiinad Khan (No. 119 ), and intended to go to Court; but no sooner 
had he left Ahmadabad than he was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined 
Sultan Muzaffar. The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histones. 
When Mirzii Klian Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij Khim 


1 If not acquired in Bengal, this pre¬ 
dilection could not have been better 
satisfied elsewhere. The eunuchs of 
Bengal and Silhat were renowned; for 

interesting passages vide below. Third 


Book, 9ubah of Bengal, and IhzuJc i 
Juhdmjiri , pp. 72, 328, 

2 Sikandrah (or Bihishtabacl), where 
Akbar’s tomb is, lies half way between 
Agrah and Itankattah. 






(Maiwall Corps). Ho distinguished liimself in the conquest of Bahroncli (992), and 
received that district as luytiL In tho 34th year (997), he was! again, made Governor 
of Malwah, in succession to M. 'Aziz Kokali (No. 21). 

Shihib died in .Mai wall (CTjaiu, 'Tubdc^ctf}, in 999. His wife, Baou A glia was 
related to A kbar a mother; .she died in 1005. 

During the time Shilmb was Governor of Dihli, he repaired the canal which 
Mruz Shah had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabad to Sat id an ; and called it 
lYakr i Sfiikdb. This canal was again repaired, at the order of Shahjaban, by the 
renowned Makramat Khan, and called jrtfu&’iP > dSct/ir, (20tli year of bhahjahan). 
During the reign of Aurangzeb it was again obstructed, hut has now again been 
repaired and enlarged by the English. (Asarzt$$anadid.) 

27. Ba'jah Bhagwa'n Da's, son of Rajah Bihdri Mall. 

In the Histories we find the spellings Bhagroant, Bhagivdnt , and Bhagwan. 
He joined Akbar’a service with his father (No. 23 ). In 980, in the fight with 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza near Savnal (Briggs, Savtal), he saved Akbars life. He 
also distinguished himself against the Rami of fdar, whose son, Amr Singh, he 
brought to Court, When, in tho 23rd year, the Kachwahahs had their tuyiils 
transferred to tho Panjah. Rajah Bh. D. was appointed Governor of the province. 
In. the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage 
Prince Khusrau was the offspring. In tho 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander ot 
Eivo Thousand, and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against tho 
Yusufzais. But Akbar for some reason detained him. In Khairabad, Bh. D- 
P had a fit of madness, ancl wounded himself with a dagger ; hut he recovered, soon 
after, in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd year, the jaglrs of the Rajah 
and. his family were transferred to Bihar, Man Singh taking the command of the- 
province- 

Rajah Bh, D. died in the beginning of 99S at Labor, a short time after Rajah. 
Todar Mail (No, 39). People say that on returning from Todar Mali’s funeral, he had an 
, attack of stranguary, of which he died. Ho had the title of Amir ul UmarL 

The Jaini' Mas j id of L&hor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. Qutbiiddi'n Kha'n, youngest brother of Atgali Khan (15). 

As ho belonged to the Atgcih Jlhail (vide p. 321), his iuyul was in the 1 sinjab. 

He founded several mosques, &c., at Labor, 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay there, he 
built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth place. On the transfer of the 4 Atgah Kindi from the 
Panj?ib, Q. was appointed to Malwah. After the conquest of Gujrat, he received as 
jagh the Sirkar of Bahronch (Broach), "which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a 
fort, on the bank of the Narbuddii near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, 
and was made a commander of Five Thousand. 

Iri tho 24th year (12th Rajah, 987), he was appointed atdlicj to Prince Salim, 
received a Mg4? and the title of Beglar Begl Akbar also honoured him by placing 
If; at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. was again appointed to 
\ 0 / ____ - _____— 

1 A. kind of warm mantle—a great distinction under the l imuridos. 






Bahronck ‘ns far as. Nazrbar/ In the 28th year (991), Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to 
make himself independent. Q. did not act in concert with the other officers, and in 
consequence of his delay and timidity, he was attacked and defeated by M'uzaffav near 
Barodah. Q's servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst ho himself retreated to the Fort 
of .Baredah. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, who had 
promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of a ZamukUir, Muzaffar 
went to Bahroncb, occupied the Fort in which Q.s family lived, and confiscated 
hts immense property (10 krors of rupees), as also 14 lacs of imperial money.. 
Immediately after, Mnzaffar had Q. murdered. 

Bis son Naurang Khan served under Mirza Khan Khamm (No. 29) in Gujrat 
(992), received a jagir iii Malwah and subsequently in Gujrat. He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tabaqdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that Naurang 
Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, governor of Jiinagayh. 

His second son, Grijar Kb an, was a Haft<;adi (No. 193), and served chiefly under 
M. A’zam Khan Kokah (No. 21). He also had a tuyiil in Gujrat. 

.29. KhaTi Klia'na'n Mi'rzo/ ’Abdxirrahi'm, son of Bairara Ivliuu. 

Ilis mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat. 1 In 961, when Humuyun 
returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matrimonial alliances with the 
Zarni whirs of the country, and after marrying the elder daughter of Jama-1 Khan, 
he asked Bairaiu Khan to marry the younger one. 

M. Abdurrahim was bom at Labor, 14th pafar 964. When Bairam Khan was 
murdered at Patau in Gujrat (p. 317), his camp was plundered by some Afghans; 
but Muhammad Amin Dlwanah and .B/iba Zambur managed to remove the child 
and his mother from the scene of plunder, and bring them to Ahmad&bad, lighting 
on the .road with the Afghan robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. Abdurralum was 
taken to Akbar (969), who notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers 
took charge ot him. He gave him the title of Mirza JUlian, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Band, sister of M. ’Aziz Kokah. (No. 21). 

In 981, M. Abdurrahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patau 
(p. 32$). In 984, M. A. was appointed to Gujrat, Yazir Khan having the manage¬ 
ment of the province. In the 25th year, he was made Mir ’Arz, and three yearn 
later, atdliq to Frmce Salim. Soon after, lie was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of 
Gujraf. Muzaffar, during the first Gujrat! war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar’s 
oflicru’s. He was committed to the charge of Mu aim Khun (No. 11), and after his 
death, to the care of Shah Many.ur the D.lw&n (No. 122), But Muzaflar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kat’his of Jrinagapk, little 
noticed or cared for by Akbar s officers. But when Ftirnad Khdn was sent to Gujrat 
t° relieve Shiliabuddm (No. 26), the servants of the latter joined Muzaffi.tr, and the 
Gujrat rebellion commenced. Mnzaffar took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the 
treasures that fell into liis hands {vide Qutbuddin, No. 28), an army of 40,000 
troopers. Mirza Abdurrabfm had only 10,01)0 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij EMn and the Malwah. 

a He was the nephew of Hasan Khan / that the Khanzadahs of MtJwd-t were i. 
?} ^K‘wat. {Bad. X, p. 361), In the chielly converted Jamihah Itaiputs, 
lourfcb Book of the Ain, Abuiilizl says I vl 







contingent, Dost Khan. Lodi, M. ’A/s Mir SlicmsJiar , reminded him not to spoil lm< 
laurels and claims to the Khan Khnnanship. M/A. then attacked Muzafiar and 
defeated him in. the remarkable battle of Sarkij, three /cos from Ahmadabad. On the 
arrival of the Mai wall contingent, Yy ’A. defeated Muzafikr a second time near Kadoi 
Muzaffiir concealed himself in Xlajpiplah. 

For these two victories Akbar, made M/A. a commander of Five Thousand, and 
gave him the coveted title of Khan Khanan. For this reason Historians generally 
call him Mir/a Khan Khanan. 

When Gnjr/it was finally conquered, M. Ivhan Khanan gave his whole property 
to Ids soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier who came last and 
said, lie had not received anything. The internal affairs of (rivjrat being settled, 
Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M/A. rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akhar a copy of his Persian translation of 
Babar’s Chaghtai Memoirs {Wdiqi'dt i Ildbari). 1 

Towards the end of the same year he was appointed Vakil, and received Jaunpiir 
as ttiydl; but in 999 his jaglr was transferred to Multan, and he received orders 
to take T’hat’hah (%ul). Passing by the Fort of Sail wan, 8 he took the Fort of Lak’ln, 
“ which wag considered the key of the country, just as Gadln is in Bengal and B;irah- 
miiiah in Kashmir.” After a great deal of fighting, Mirza Jam Beg (No. 47), ruler 
of TTmt’hah, made peace, which M/A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly 
accepted. S ah wan was to be handed over to Akbar, M, Jdnl Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza I rich, M/A/s eldest son, was to marry Jan£ Beg’s 
(laughter. But as M. JanI Beg after the rains, delayed to carry out the stipulations. 
M.’A. moved to T’hat’hah, and prepared himself to take it by assault, when M. Jani 
Beg submitted and accompanied M/A. to Court, 8 Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad, assembled, at Bahropeh (Broach), his troops for the conquest 
of the Dak’hin, Akbar despatched M/A, to his assistance, giving him Bhilsa as jagfr. 
After delaying there for some time, M/A. went to TJjain, which annoyed the Prince, 
though M.’A, wrote him that Rajah ’All Khan 4 of Khandes was on the point of 
joining tho Imperialists, and that he would come with him. When M/A., at last, 
joined headquarters at Fort Chandor, 30 /cos from Alunadnagar, he was slighted by tho 
Prince ; and, in consequence of it, ho hesitated to take an acti ve part in the operations, 
leaving the command of his detachment chiefly in the hands of M. ShahvukL. (No. 7). 
Only on one occasion after Murad’s departure from Abinadnagar, he took a prominent 
part in the war. Mii’tamiduddaulah Suhail Khan (Briggs, II, 274; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with him. M. 
*A’, Rajah ’All Khan, and M. Shdhrukh, therefore took it upon themselves to fight 
tho e^oiny. Moving* in Jiunada. II, 1005 from Shahpiir, M/A. met Suhail near the 
town of Asliti, 12 /cos from PatJhrL The fight was unw-mally severe, TUljah ’All 
Khan with five of his principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (.Briggs 


3 Vide p. 105, last line. 

, 2,5 Also called Siw is tan, on the right ba>ak 

of the Indus. Lak’hi (Lukkee) lies a 
little south of 8ahwan. 

J The conquest of Sindh forms tho 


subject of a Masnawi by Mulhi Shikebt, 
whom Abulfazl mentions below among 
the poets of Akbar’s ago. 

4 Khali Khan calls him lidji ’All 
Khan. 







JV, 324). The night put an end to the engagement; hut each party believing itself 
victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M/A/s troopers went to the 
river [near Supa, FirislttaK] to get water, they were attacked by 25,000 of the 
enemy’s horse. Daulat Khan who commanded M/A/s avant-guard, said to him,” It is 
dying a useless death to fall fighting with but GOO troopers against such odds.” “ Do 
you forget DihliP” asked M.’A. “ If we keep up,” replied Daulat Kh&n, “ against 
such odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest with God.” 
Qasim of Barba 1 and several other Sayyids wore near ; and on hearing M/A/s resolution 
to fight, he said, “ Well, let us fight as Hindustanis, nothing is left hut death ; hut ask 
the Khan Khanan what he means to do.” Daulat Khan returned, and said to M/A* 

“ Their numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place where 
we can find you, should we be defeated.” “ Under the corpses,” said M. ’A, There-* 
upon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed them. After this signal victory, 
M.’A. distributed 75 lacs of Rupees among his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, 
M/A. was soon, after recalled (1006), 

In the same year Mali Banu, M. ’A/s wife died 

In the 44th year, Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dakjjhin, and M./A, was 
ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Alimadnagar. The town, as is known from the 
histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months and 4 days. 2 M/A. then joined tile 
Court, bringing with him Bahadur ibn i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizam Shah. 
Danyal was appointed governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called 
by Akbar Ddndes,® aud married to Jana Begum, M/A/s daughter. The Khan n 
Khan fin was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnngar, to keep down a party that had 
made the son of Shah ’All, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dak’hin did not improve. In the 
3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M/A. promised to bring the war to a close in two years, 
if he received a sufficient number of troops. Sh&hz&dah Parwiz, under the At&Uq- 
ship of A^af Khan, Man Singli, Ivhan Jahan Lodi, and others, wero appointed to 
assist M/ A. He took the Prince in the rains from Bjirhanpur to Ikilag’hat; hut in 
consequence of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M/A. was compelled 
to conclude a treaty dishonorable for Jahangir, who appointed Khan Jahan Lodi as 
his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequently M/A/s enemy, to bring the 
unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. ’A. received Kalpl and Qanauj as tnyul , with orders to crush 
the rebels in those districts (vide p. 324, note). Some time afterwards, M.’A, was 
again sent to the Dak’hin; as matters there had not improved; but he did not gain 
any advantage either. Wk 


1 The Sayyids of Barba considered! it 
their privilege- to fight in the Jfurdtcai\ 
or van. Vide No. 75, 

2 Abulfazl and the Lucknow edition 

of Firishtah call the eunuch who mur¬ 
dered Oh and Btbi or 

Briggs has Hamid Khali. For Nihang 
Khan, which Briggs gives, all copies of 


the Akbarmimah and the Maas ir have 
AbJiang Khan. The Lucknow Kd. of 
Kirishtali has Ahdncf Kkdn. The dif¬ 
ferences, moreover, between Abulfazl and 
FiVishtah in details are very remarkable. 

8 A combination of the words Danyal 
and JUichdes. 





In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, despatched Prince Khurram, to whom 
he had given the title of Shah. 1 Jahangir himself fixed his residence at Mandii in 
Maivvah, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while Sliah Khurram selected Burhanpur 
as Head Quarters. Here the Prince also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, 
M. ’A/s son, ’AdiI Shah and Qutbulmulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir 
bestowed upon ’Adil Shall the title of Farzand (son); and 'Ambar Malik handed over 
the keys of Ahnmclnagar and other Ports, together with the Parganahs of Balag’hat 
which he had conquered. Shah Khurram then appointed M.’A. fubahdar of 
Kh Andes, Bar/ir, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz Khan was appointed to 
Bfilag’hat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 artillery in the Dak’hin, Shah Khurram . 
joined Ids father at Mandii, where new honors awaited him. 2 

In the .15th year, Malik ’Ambar ‘broke’ the treaty, and fell upon theTTutnahd&rs of 
the Mughuls. Danib Khan, M. ’A/s second son, retreated from Bala’ghatto BalApiir ; 
and driven from there, he went to B urban pur, where lie and his father were besieged. 
On Shabjahan’s approach, the besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year, (1031), Shah 'Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, and 
Shahj ah an ai d ’Abdurrahim were called to Court, to take the command against tlio 
Persians ; but before they joined. Prince Parwiz, through Nur Jahan’s influence, had 
been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat Khan had been raised to the dignity of 
Khan Khdndn . Shahj ah an rebelled, returned with M.’A. to Mandii, and then 
moved to Burhanpur. On the march thither, Shahj ah an intercepted a letter which 
M. ’A. had secretly written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his 
son Darab Khan, and. sent him to Port Aslr, but released them soon aider on 
parole. Parwiz and MahAbat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at the Narbaddah 
to capture Sh&hjahan. Bair&m Beg, an officer of Shahj all ans, had for this reason 
remove*!, ^ j boats to the loft side of the river, and successfully prevented the imperials 
from crossing. At M/A/s advice, Shahj ah an proposed, at this time, an armistice. 
He made ,M. ’A, swear upon the Qoran not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat Khan, knowing that the^brds would not now bo so carefully 
watched as before, effected a crossing, and M/A., forgetful of his oath, joined Prince 
Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjalmn, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching 
through Talinganah to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabat and M. ’A. followed him up a short 
distance beyond the Tapti. M. ’A. wrote to Rajah Bhun, a principal courtier of the 
Daulatshaln party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. ’A.) would do every thing in his 


1 “Since tlie time of Tmuir no Prince 
had received this title,” Maasir. Shah 
Khurram received subsequently the title 
of Shdhjahcm, which he retained as king, 
in Conjunction with the titles of (jdhib 
Qjrdn i Sdni and A'ld llazrat (jyb) 
oThe last title had also been 
used by Sulainnin i Kararam, King of 
Bengal. Aurangzel), in imitation of it, 
adopted the title of Add Kkdqdn , 

2 He received the title of Shahjahan 
and was made a Sihdzdri , or Commander 
of Thirty Thousand, personal (brevet) 
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rank, and a contingent of 20,000 (az ad 
io(i izdfah , i. e. his former contingent 
phis an increase in troops). He was also 
allowed a (Randall {vide p. 306), likewise) 
a custom that had not been observed 
since the age of Timur, Jahangir even 
came down from the J’harokah (the win¬ 
dow in the State hall, familiar to all that 
have seen tho halls of the palaces of A'g- 
rah and Fathpur Sikri), and placed a 
dish full of jewels and gold on Shahja- 
han’s head, distributing the whole (as 
nusdr) among The Amirs. 





power to detain the imperial array, if the prince would allow his sons to join him* Rajah 
Bhim replied that the prince had still from five to six thousand followers, and that he 
would kill M/A/s sons, should it come to a fight. Shahjahhn then moved into Bengal and 
Bihar, of which he made Darab Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the prince, 
Governor. Mahabat Khan had in the mean time returned to Ilahabad to oppose Shah- 
jahttn, and had placed M/A..., who looked upon him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat IsRan to send M. 'A. to court, where 
he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards retired to his j%iv ;U; 
Labor, when Mahahat Khun followed him and sect him back to Dihli. Soon after 
gthe failure of his scheme of retaining possession of Jahangirs person, and the 
' .return of the monarch from Kabul, Mahahat Khan had to %. Kur Jahau now 
appointed M/A. to follow up Mahahat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been completed, M/A. 
took ill at Labor, and on his arrival in Dihli, he died at the age of seventy-two, in the 
end of Jahangir's 21st year (1036). The words Khan Sipah&dldr led (where is the 
Kluin Commander) are the tdrikh of his death. # 

M. ’A/s great deeds are the conquests of Cfujrat and Sind and the defeat of 
Suhail Khan of Byapiir. During Jahangir’s reign, he did. nothing remarkable; nor 
was he treated with the respect which ho had enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, 
though, he was allowed to retain his rank. For nearly thirty years, he had been 
serving in the Dak’hin. Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret 
friendship with the rulers of the Dak’hin, and Abulfazl, on one occasion, gave lii« 
fativd that M.’A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of Malik 
> Am bar; and Muhammad Ma’qum, one of his servants, once informed the emperor 
that he would find Malik ’Ambar’s correspondence in the possession of *A Murrahim 
•of Lak’hnau (No. 197), who was much attached to M/A. Mahahat Khan wa /appointed 
to enquire into this; but ’Abdurmhun of Lak'lmau would not betray his friend. 
People said, M. ’A/s motto was , 1 2 people should hurt their enemies under the mask of 
friendship,’ and all seem to have b^n inclined to blame him for maliciousness and 
faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from his news writers whom he bad posted 
at various stations. He road tlieir reports at night, and tore them up. But he was 
also proverbial for his liberality and love of letters. The Madsi/r i RafumV is a 
splendid testimony of his generosity; it shews that, he was the Mecaonas of Akbar’s age. 
People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ’All Sher (t ride p. 101, note 4) M/A. 
wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi with great fluency. As poet he wrote under 
the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a Shi’ah, M/A. was a Sunni ; but people said, he 
was a Shi’ah, but practised taqiijyah .* 

M. ’A/s most faithful servant was Miyan Fabfm. People said, he was tlilkor. 
of a slave girl; but ho appears to have been a Rajput. He grew up with. M/A/s 
sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell with his son FIruz Khan 


1 Called Madsir i Rahimi in allusion 
to his name M. ’Abdur-Rahim. Vide 
Elliot’s Index (1st edition), p. 877. 

2 Wherever S&i’ahs are in the minori¬ 
ty, they practise, if necessary, taqiyyah 


( P r ' fear, caution), i. a., they do 
as if they were Sunnis. A Shi’ah may 
even vilify his own sect, if his personal 
safety requires it. 




and 10 attendants in the fight with Mahabat Khan, who had' imprisoned hi* wmter, 
.MVA., built him a tomb in. Dihli, which is now called Nilah Burj t . near Humay tin’s 
tomb. ( A's ant and did.) 

M. ’A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirui Vrkh (or Irij, Skakncmdz Khan Bahadur (Ne>i 255). When young he 
used to be called Khan Khdndn ijawdn. He distinguished himself.by his courage. In 
the 40th year of Akbar lie was made a Commander of 400, In the 47th year, after 
a fight with Malik ’Ambar who got wounded, he received the title o£ Bahadur, 
During the reign of Jahangir he was called Shabnawaz Ivhan {vt do Luzuk, p. 9o)> and 
was made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028 from excessive- drmkmg.| 
{Vide Tuzuk, p. 270). 

Two of his sons are mentioned in the PddMdhndmah . 1. Mirza Khan. He 

was Faujdar of Kangjah, and retired ‘ foolishly from public life in Rain 14* 1046/ But 
he was re-employed and was a Commander ot Three Ihousnnd in 105o {1 adishah uu mah 
II. pp, 483, 723). 2. Laahkarshikan Khan. He got in 1047, a present, of 4000 ft., 
and received an appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call ShalmaWiz Khan generally Sloahnaw&z Khan i JaMngiri, to- 
distinguish him from Shahnaw&z Kh&n i £afawi, a grandee of Shahjahan. 

2. Mima Ddrdb Bar db-. Khan. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). When 
Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a son and a da ughter, 
and a. son of Shalmawaa Khan as hostages ( yarghamdl). When the prince after the 
light near the Tons (Benares) had again to go to the Dak’hin, he wrote to Darab 
Khan to move to Gadhi (N. AV. entrance ot Bengal) and join him. Daioh wiote him 
that he could not come, being besieged by the zamlndars of the place. He fell at last 
into the hands of Parwlz and Mahabat Khan, and as Jahangir had ‘ no objections’, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and sent it to his 
father MV A. as a present of a‘melon/ A short time before, ’Abdullah Khan had 
killed Darab’s son and a son of Sliabnawaz Khan. 

3. Mirid Rahman Bad. His mother belonged to the Sanrlabas of Amarkot. 
Though very dissolute, be was most liked by his lather. He died, at Balapur, about 
the same time as his eldest brother. Vide Tttzuk, p. 315. No one dared to inform 
his father of the eveijt, till people sent at last the famous saint Hazrab ’Isa of Sindh 
to M. 'A, on a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirzd AntruUa/i . He grew up without education, and died when y oung. 

00 . Ra'jah Ma/n Singh, son of Bhagwan Das 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Rajah Bbag.wan. I)as (No. 27). Euro¬ 
pean Historians say that he was the adopted sou of.Rajah Bh. D., but Muhammadan 
Historians do.not allude to this circumstance, perhaps because Hindus make absolute¬ 
ly noil ilference between a real and an (adopted son. Ho is also known, under the title 
of Mirzd Rajah , and Akbar bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mall (p. 329). In 984, he was appointed against 
liana Ivika, and gained, in 985, the great battle near Gogandah/ K&jah. Itamsuh of 

-^-----r-Jjjr- - - 

1 The best account of this battle is to | witness. Bad. . II. 230 to- 237. 
be found in Bad&oni, who was an eye- | whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Gwaliar was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana h imself in the meUe was wounded 
hy Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his 
victory, and recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. S. commanded 
the districts along tho Indus. In the year 093, Prince M. Muhammad Hakim 
died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country in order. He rejoined Ah bar 
near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim’s sons (M. Afrasyab and M. Kaiqubad); 
but was soon after sent back to Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, 
like other Afghan tribes, were given to predatory incursions. After the death of 
pitajah Bir Bar, in the war with the Yiisufzais, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34) and Hakim 
Ahul Path. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan D&s had a fit of 
madness (p. 333). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled in consequence of loud complaints 
of the people against the Rajputs and M. S/s indifference to the Kabulis, and was 
appointed Governor of Bihar, to which province the tnyvU of tlic Kaehhwahas had 
been transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the title of 
Ruyivar , received from Akbar the title of Rajah and a Command of Five Thousand.. 
In Bibar he punished several refractory Zamindars, as Puran Mall and K&jah Sing 
Earn, and received their tribute. 

The principal events of Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given in Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, (pp. 114 to 121 ). 1 In the 35th year, M. S. invaded Orissa by way 
of Jh ark and (Chuttia, Nagpur). The result of this expedition was the cession of Pun. 
In the 37th year, when the Afghans under Khwajah Sulaiman and Khwajah- ’Usman 
attacked Puri, M, B. again invaded Orissa, anil re-annexed, in 1000, that province to 
the Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Blurt! (the 
eastern portions of the Suridarban), and built, in the following year, Akbaruagar, or 
Rajinahall, at a place which Sher Shall, before him, had selected as a convenient spot, 
as also SaHimmgar, the Fort of Sherpiir Murchah (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern 
Bengal on the right side of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, 
M. S. married the sister of Laehnu Nardin, Rajah of Kucli Bihar, who had declared 
himself a vassal of the Mughul empire. In the same year, M. B. took dangerously 
ill at G’liorag’hat, when the Afghans attacked him. They were soon alter driven 
back by Ilimmat Singh, one of M. B.’s sons, 3 into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, 
M, S. had to send a detachment under Hijaz Khan into Kirch Bihar for the protection 
of Laohmi Nar&in. In tho 44th year, M. S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dak’bin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their leader, the rich 
Tsti of G’hor&g’h&t, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed his son Jagat Singh (No. 100) 
his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at Ajnnr. Jagat Singh died after a short timf, and 
was succeeded by Malta Singh, a younger son, or grandson, of M. S. Tho Afghans under 


1 Tho name of ‘ Sayid’ Khan (cjlA- 
which occurs several times in Stewart, 
l. r.. should be corrected to Sa’id Khan 
the same grandee whose 
biography was given above (p. 331). 


Such its take an interest in the History of 
Bengal and Orissa should make use of the 
Akbarnamalu which contains many new 
facts and details not given in Stewart* 

2 He died in 1005. 




’Usman used this opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials nearBhadrak in 
Orissa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S, then hastened back over Ralitas, 
and defeated the Afghans near Sherpdr ’Atai, a town of the Sirkar of Shavlfabad, which 
extended from Bardwan to Path Singh, S. of Murshidabdd. After this victory, which 
obliged ’Usman to retreat to Orissa, M. S. paid a visit to the Emperor who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand had been the 
limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising M. S. to a command of Seven 
Thousand, placed a Hindu above every Muhammadan oflicer, though, soon after, M. 
Shahrukh (vide p. 312) and M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor induced * 
him to resign his appointment, in order to be in the capital. The part which he played at 
tho time of Akbar’s death is known from the Histories. Jahangir thought it prudent 
to overlook the conspiracy which the Rajah had made, and sent him to Bengal. But 
soon after (1015), he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Ralit&s (Bihar), 
after which he joined the emperor. In tho 3rd year of Jahangirs * reign, he was 
permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to serve with M. 
’Abdurrahim (No. 29) in the Dak’hin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J/s reign whilst in the .Dak’hin* 
Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the funeral pile. At the time 
of his death, only one of his numerous sons was alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose 
succession to the title vide Tuzuk i Jahangm, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at A grab stands, belonged to Man Singh. 

31 . Muhammad. Quli' Kha'n Baria's, a descendant of the Barraaqs(?). 1 * * 

He served under Humayun, and held Multan as jdgir. In the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shamsuddm Atgah (No. 15) the princesses 
from Kdbul to India. His tuyul was subsequently transferred to Nagor. For a 
short time he was also Governor of Malwah. 

In the 12fcli year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (vide No. 48) 
in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar lied to Bengal, and Audli was 
given to Muhammad Qulf Khan as jdgir. 

He subsequently served under Mun’im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. In the 19th 
year, when Dadd had withdrawn to Satganw (Hugh), Mun’im Khan despatched 
IYL Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained with Rajah Todar Mall in 
Tarnlah to settle financial matters. When M. Q. Khan arrived at Satganw, Daud 
withdrew to Orissa, to which country neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much 
inclination to go. From Satganw, M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore). 


1 So in the MSS.; but the name Bar- 
mxvr is very doubtful. Being a 4 Barlds,’ 
he belonged to that Chaglitai tribe which 

traced i ts descent to ^ ls"?*** 

—the MSS. havo various fonns for this 
name —, who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. 
If be the correct form, the 

substitution of a renowned name in 

Muhammadan History, would not appear 


altogether impossible. The MSS. of the 
Madsir have Bar a n tag In the 

beginning of the Akbarnamah, Abulfazl 
says that this 8th ancestor of Timur was 
the first that held the title of barlds , 

which means the same as vhujd\ 

brave. Another Barlds had been men¬ 
tioned^ above on p. 20(>. An Amir 
Chakd Barlds served with distinction 
under Timur. 
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■where Sarmadi, a tHend of Baud’s, bad rebelled; but the impeiialisis met with no 
success, and returned to Satganw. Mun’im Khan at last ordered Todat Mall to join 
jvl. Q. Khan, and subsequently, both moved into Orissa. Soon after passing the 
frontier, M. Q. Khan died at Mednlp&r (Midnapore), Kamazau, 982. He seems* 
to have died a natural death, though some accused one of his euunchs of foul play:. 

His son, Mirzd Faridiin Barld»(. No. 227); Ho served under M. ’Abdurrahm 
(No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani jB-g (Ho. 47), to Court. He was a 
commander of hive Hundred. Under Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted* and held, in 
• the 8th year, a command of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram. 
against Rana Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mi.br ’All Barlas was made by Jahangir a commander of One Thousand. 

32. Tar boil Klha'n, sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Suiful Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Saiful Mvilk had been an 
independent ruler in Gharjistan (a part of Khurasan); but lie had to submit to 
Tahmasp (A. H. 940.) 

Tarson Khan was in the service of Bairam Khan (No. 10), and joined Akbar, 
when Bairam fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him together with .Haji Muhammad 
Sistanl (No. 55) to see Bairam, on his way to Makkah, as far as Na^pr, then the 
frontier of the empire, T. Kh. was subsequently promoted, to the post of a Com- 
inauder of Five Thousand, and was for some time Governor of Bhakkar and then of 
Patan in Gujrat. In the 21st year, he served in Rajptitaiui, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year, he was made Faujdar of Jaunpfir, at the same time that Mulla Muhammad 
Ya/di (vide p. 189) was appointed Qiizilquz&t aud (jkidr of that Sirkar. When the 
Jftimpiir [Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other faithful Amirs moved to Bihar 
against Bahadur Khan and ’Arab Khan, who were joined by Ma’e.um Khan 
Farankhudl (No. 157). In the 27th year, he served under M. ’Aziz Kokah in Bihar. 
■When the Qaqshals (No. 50) left Ma’giim Khan and joined the Imperialists, M, ’ Aziz, 
B ent T, Kh. to G’horaghat, where most of the Qaqshals had j%W. T. Kh. stayed at 
Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Alarum Khan came with a large army 
IVomBhati (^Lqj), 1 * 3 and plundered Western Bengal, approaching even the environs, 
of Tiimlah ; he also sent a detachment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the Fort 
of Tajpur. The siege was raised by a corps sent by Shabbaz Khan i Kambu (No. 80) 
from Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join ShahBiz, and drive away the rebels 


1 Abulfazi gives this spelling in the 
Akbmuumuh, and says it means lowland, 
(from the Hindustani doum the 

river), and extends nearly 400 faw from 
East to West, mid 300 fcos froiuN. S., 
from Thibet to the Ocean. It would thus 
include the Sundarban and the tracts 
along the Mogna. Grant, in the Vth 
Import, p. 260, note, defines JJhati as 
comprising the Smiderban and all the 
neighbouring low lands, even Kijlf, over¬ 
flowed by the tide. 

l^a’s father, according to Abulfa/.l, was 
a Ihijput of the Bais clan, if 1 read 


correctly my MSB. He came in ^ contact 
with Salim Khan aud Taj Kh&n of 
Bengal, was killed, and his two sous, Isa 
and Ismail were sold as slaves. They 
were subsequently traced by Qutbuddtn 
Khan, ’Isas uncle,to TYuan, and brought 
back. Tsa soon became the chief of Bhafx, 
and had twelve groat zainindars depen¬ 
dent on him. Hence he is generally called 
by Abulfa/.l Marzhdn i Bhati, ruler of 
Bhiifi. He gave the Imperialist* tip end 
of trouble. Ho must not be con founded 
with ’Bud, the Vakil of Qutlii Khou ol 
Orrsa, who ceded Puri to Man Singh. 






Prom Upper Bengal. Ma’ctim fed again to Bhati, an& ? Shalibaz and T. Kh. planned 
an expedition against 'Isa, who bad afforded Ma’^um shelter, They crossed the 
Ganges at Khizrpur, which stands on the frontier of Bhaff, took Bunmvrgjujw, 
plundered Baktanipiir (?), where 1'sa. used to live, and nearly caught Majuro. At 
this juncture, Tsa returned from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the 
Imperialists near Bhovval (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists liad entrenched themselves 
•near the Brahmaputra,, and the fighting was continued for a long time both by land 
and on the river. At one time, T. Kh. with a small detachment came too near a 
position held by the enemy, and was attacked by Ma*$uin Khan and wounded, 
Immediately afterwards lie was caught, and killed by Ma’^um (992). For a relation ; , 
of liis, vide No, 400. 

33. Qiya' Kha'n Gang, 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means zeb, ornament. Going, if it is the Persian word, 
.means * dumb/ He served under Humayun, and held Kol Jalali. On the approach of 
Hemii, he Joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dikii, and retreated with him. After Hemu’s 
defeat, Qiya was sent to A'grab, and was raised to the dignity of a commander of Five 
Thousand, Several parganahs in Gwaliar having been given to him as tuyul, Qiya 
RMn, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwaliar, which was held by Bhil 
.Khan, a general of Salim Sh&h, during whose reign Gwaliar had been the capital of 
the empire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to hold the Fort for a long time, 
wished 1 to hand it over for a consideration to Rajah Ram sail, whose ancestors had held 
Gwaliar, when Qiyd Khan arrived, and after defeating the Rajah, prepared himself to 
besiege Bhil Ivluin. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agvah, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bairam, but was the first that left him and joined Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but repented and 
was pardoned, at the request of Mun’im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orissa, to settle matters, 
He remained in Orissa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, and when, in the 25th 
year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, Qutlu Khan seized upon Orissa, 
and besieged Qiya Khan in some fort. Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kb. was 
killed (989),* 

1 So the Madisir. The Sawdnih says 
that Rajah Ramsah with a large force^of 
Rajputs had come ^ to besiege Gwaliar. 

Finish tall instead of Bhil Khan (Akbar - 
ii amah, Sawanih, Bad non!) has Sub ail 
Khan (f), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qiya 
Khan, vide Briggs, II, p. 194, The 

change from (JLvff to is not remark¬ 

able \ but the alteration of to Jl-yt 
is more violent, as we have an additional 
alif and lam. 

How untrustworthy our printed edi¬ 
tions are, may be seen from Khali. 

Khan’s List of Commanders of Five 
Thousand under Akbar (.Ed. Bill. Indie a 


I, p. 237), where the native editors have 
given three wrong names among twelve, 
viz., 

P. 237, last line, for Amin KJtdn 
Kofra, read Zain Khan Koka.h (No. 34), 

P.238, l. 1, for Shuja Khan , read 
Shujd'at KAdu (No. 14). 

P. 238, 1. 2, for Rasul Khdn y read 
Tar son Khan (No. 32). 

Moreover Khali Khan’s list is most 
incomplete, and does not coincide, 
although he says so, with the number of 
Partjhazavis given in the Tabaqdt. 

2 Several copies of the Tabaqat which 
I have consulted, say that Qiya Khan died 
in 984 (P). 





TarcU liliibi (No. 101), his non, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. He 
accompanied Prince Dairy al to the Dak’hin, but fell later in disgrace. In the 49th 
year, lie was restored and promoted to a command of Two Thousand Five Hundred, 
and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees, 

V. Commanders of Four Thousand, Five Hundred. 

34. Zain Kha'n, 1 boh of Khwajah Madrid of Harat. 

His father, Khwajali Maqctid ’All, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. Hie name of 
$ his mother was Plchah Jan Anagah; she was one of Akbar’s nurses. On Humhymi’s 
flight to Persia, Maq^ud was always near the howdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained 
attached to her in all her misfortunes. His brother was Khwajah Hasan (Zain Khan’s 
uncle), whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince Parwfe, 

In 993, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and Akbar 
crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zain Khan was at that time a commander of Two 
Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against the Yusufzais. This’ tribe, says 
Abulfa/.l, had formerly been in Qarabagh and Qaitdahar, and had invaded Kabul, 
where a great number of them were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled 
at Lamghanat, and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hunted years, they 
had hold the territory of Waijdr, and were notorious robbers. In Waqur, there was 
also a tribe of the name of Sultani, who traced their descent to a daughter of Sultan 
Sikandar. The Yusufzais deprived them treacherously of their district; a few 
of the Sultan ides, however, remained in Waijur from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad Hakim, the 
chiefs of the Yusufzais submitted, and one of them, Kalu, went with Akbar to Agrah 
and was hospitably treated. He lied, however, but was caught by Shamsudd.iti K hafi 
(No. 159) near Atak, and was sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him 
kindly, he Bed again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zain Khan moved into the District of Waijur (north of Pash a war), and punished 
the Yusufzais. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After this he erected a fort in 
Jakdarah, in the middle of the country, and defeated the enemies :in twenty-three fights. 
He had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Rajah Rir Bar and 
Hakim Abul Faith with some troops. Zain Khan asked them to attack the Afghans, 
whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would attack the ouemies, and they 
should hold the district. But Bir Bar and Hakim Abul Path, who were no friends of 
Zain Khdn, proposed that they should attack the Yusnfzais together, and then, go 
back. Z. Kh. said, it would not do to return without better results from a country 
which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could do, was to rot urn. 
the same way they had come. But to this they would not listen, and returned by 
another road (overjftjf). Z. Kh. paid no attention to their insubordination and joined 
them, ehiolly because he was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as tho 
Afghans saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them, in every narrow valley. 
On passing the Girewah 53 Balandri Z. Kh. who commanded the real 1 

1 As he was Akbar’s foster brother, he I Kokah. 
is generally called in histories, Zain Ivhan | a Girewah means a hill , 






.zhand&wal), wag so severely attacked, that lie Lad to face them.-. Arrows and stones 
were showered from all sides on the Imperialists, me soldiers got bewilderedj’and the 
horses ran into the train, of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
. a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janisli Bahadur (No. 285) got 
hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by .force out of the melee. In the greatest 
disorder the Imperialists reached the next station, when the mere rumour of an 
approach of the Afghans dispersed the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of 
them lost their way, and. several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the 
Afghani. The energies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safebut' 
next day they were all cut off. This was the occasion whe,n B.ir Bar with -500 officers 
fell (vide p. 204). 

In the 81st year (994), Z. Ivh. operated Successfully against the Mahmands and 
Ghons near Pashawar, who under their chief Jalaluddtn Eausham had committed 
numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh. made governor of Zabulist/ui vice 
Man Singh, and moved, in the 33rd year, against the Yusufzafs. ‘ After eight months’ 
fighting, they submitted, but Z. Kh, insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the river llajgorah 
(fyj&Ffi* where their district commences. During the festival of the Tel i Qurbdni 
tiLiqr ’Id, in YA Ilajjah), he surprised the Afghans, arid took possession of ike whole 
district, erecting a fort wherever be thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient 
number of soldiers. 1 (Vide No. 4(1.) 

In the 3&th year, he was sent to punish several rebellious zarmndars in the 
Himalayas. Most of them, as Rajah Budi (Badhl) Chand Of Nagarkdt(ri(4» p. 330), 
itai Pfert&b of ifunkot, Rajah Purisr&m qf Mount Jamu, Rajah B&su of Mau, Rai 
Balbhadr of LaVMii^ur, Ac., submitted and accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they 
had an amiy of lOOOfyliorse and a lac of foot Soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four Thousand, Z. Ivh. 
was allowed an 9 alam and a naqqdrah divide p. 50),. and was appointed, in the following 
year, governor of the districts tfeyond the Indus up to the Hindilkush, when new 
opportunities offered for punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, and governor of 
Kabul., vice Qalij Khan. In the same year. Prince Salim fell in love with Z. Kli.’s 
daughter, and married her soon after, though Akbar was displeased (vide p. 277, 1. 4* 
from below). With the death of Jalal Khan Rausliani the disturbances in Zabulistan 
came to an end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, pn his return 
from Burhanpur, called him fc^Agmh. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on several 
instruments, and composed poems. As Said Khan (No. 25) for his eunuchs, and 
Qulij Khun (No. 42) for Ins horses, so was Z. Kh. famous for his elephants. 


1 Such forts were called T'hdnaJi^mw 
the common word for a police station. 

“ T'hdnah means a corps of cavalry, 
match lock men, and archers, stationed 
within an enclosure. Their duty is to 
guard the roads, to hold the places 
Surrounding the T’hanah, and to despatch 

44 , . : 


provisions (rasad) to the next T'hdnah A 
JTddishdhndmah, I. p. 167. 

How.,old the use of the word T'hdnah 
is, may be seen from the fact that it 
occurs frequently ou Tribenl and Satganw 
inscriptions of the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies of the Hijrah. 






A son ot*his,'Shakrnllah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of Two Hundred. 
Tbe Mad sir mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who served under Jahangir and 
Bhahjahan (vide Padish&hn. IT, p. 041), and died 19th Ramazan 1067. He commanded 
for some time Tort Odgir in the Dak’hin, where the author of the Maasir later found 
an inscription referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p, 328. 

For Zain Khans brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mi'rza' Yu'suf Kha ; n, son of Mir Ahmad i KazawL 

He yjos a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. In the 30th 
year lie was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. When Shahb&z Khan 
left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf IChan was sent from Audh to keep Bill dr, In the 32nd 
year (995), when Qasim Khan (No. 69) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as 
xuler, He was much liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, 
the claimant of the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), Akbar 
visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation of the country. In 
the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i. e., the upper and lower districts on both sides 
of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called pattali, though a pattah originally is 
equal to 1 Big’hah, 1 Biswah ( Ildhi) of Akbar. Two and a half pattahs and a little 
more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Blg’hah. Three kinds of grain pay taxes in Kashin.#, 
and each village is assessed at some hharwdrs of shall. A hharwdr is equal to 3 
mans , 8 sers of Akbar, Tho principal weight used in Kashmir is the tarlc 1 which is 
eqiial to 8 sers of Akbar (vide p. 84, noto 3). At the time of the Baht crop, they take 
2 larks from each pattah of wheat and vetches (mdsh). The country having been 
recently annexed, was assessed very lightly, at “22 lacs kbarwars, which was 2 lacs more 
than before, tbe khanodr being reckoned at .16 dams. For this sum, Akbar handed 
over Kashmir to M. Y. Ivh. 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh.’s Mutar;addis (revenue clerks) fled to court, and 
stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent, (dah-pdnzdah) higher, and the khar.var 
should be valued at 28 dd/ms. M. Y. Kb. informed Akbar that so' high an assessment 
was an impossibility; but Akbar sent Qazl Nurullah and Qazl ’All to Kashmir, to 
report on the revenue. As M. Y. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, 
Nurullah returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umarl (No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son of 
M. Y. Kh’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious, that Qazl ’All and Hasan Beg 
returned to Hindustan ; but the rebels blockaded the roads, and killed Qazl ’AIL 
Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. Y ad gar then read the Ichatbah in bis 
name, and had dies prepared for striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed 
his speedy ruin. Without having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited 
Kashmir ; but when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abulfazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar at the frontier 
passes, and fled from Srinagar to Huapur, where some of M. Y. Kh.’s men spread at 
night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly arrived. In the confusion which ensued, 
Yadgar fled outside of the camp, accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. 
His camp was plundered, and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yusuf, who had returned 





to get a horse for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Y ad gar was, 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off liis head. 

As M. Y, Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the increased revenue, 
the country was made Mdlipah, and Shamsuddiu Khali (No. 159} was appointed 
Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time after, at Prince Salim’s request, 31. Y. Kh. 
was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Darogah of the Topkhanah, and 
received Jaunpur as trnjul, vice Qulij Khdn (1002); but in the 41st year his jdgir was 
transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the Dak’hin. In the following year, 
when Qadiq of Harat (No. 43) died, 31', Y. Kh. was appointed atdliq to Prince Murad, 
whom he joined in Bulapilr (Barar). After the death of Prince 31 urad (p. 309), 
31. Y. ICh. distinguished himself together with Abulfazl in the Dak’hin wars, and later, 
under Prince Danyal, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which occasion 31. Y. Kh. 
is said to have beenmore energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Buvhanpur, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh. went 
again to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abulfazl and the Khan* 
Khan an at Bahig’ha t. But soou after, he died of abscess at Jalrmpur 1 , in Jiuhiida II, of 
the same year. His body was taken to Mashhad. 

ft' • M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sultanpur, which he looked upon as his Indian 
home. His contingent consisted exclusively of KoMlahs, whose wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Laskkari Qafshihan Khan (No. 375). He was under 
Akbar T’liamiMar of Blr (East of Ahmadnagar), and got from Jahangir the title of 
fafdar IChan, and a iuyul in Bihar. In the 5th year (of Jahangir), he was promoted to 
the post of a Commander of 1500, with 700 horse, and was made in the following year 
pubahd&r- of Kashmir. In the 8th. year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st 
year, when Mahabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihli, to intercept Mahabat’a 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. In the 
beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 2500, and 2000 horse, 
received the title of Cafshikan Khan, and was again sent to Bir, where he remained 
for a long* time. He withdrew at last from public life, got a pension of Ks. 12,000 
ft t annum, and lived at Labor. He died in 1055. * 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the 3Iancabdars of Kabul, and feasted 
them on pork; and when called to Court, to answer for his conduct, he gave J ahangir 
a lesson by saying that not only pork, but also wine was forbidden in the law. ri or 
this answer he fell into disgrace. 

2. Mirzd ’Ivaz (<„>>*). He was a good Prose writer, and wrote a History of’ 
the World, entitled Chaman. 

3. Mirxd Afldtun. ‘He lived with his brother/ He was subsequently made 
Mutawalll of Sikandrah (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 


1 My copy of the Tabaqat, as also 
another MS. which I have seen, contains 
the following entry—* At the time he 
was appointed to operate against 
Itdju, ha died at Jannatdbdd in the 
Dafchin, ‘which is generally called 


Jalnapur It is difficult to say how 
these words have found their way into 
some 318. of the Tahaqdt , which was 
finished in 1001 A. H., or nine years 
before 31. Y. Khan’s death. 









A relation of M. V. Kh., Mir 'Abdul!ah, was under Shabjalhtn a Commander of 
1501) and 600 horse. He was for .some time Governor of Fort Pliarur, E. of Bir, 
mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of Shahjah&n. 

VI. Command evs of .'Four Thousand. 

36. Mahdi' Q.a sim Xha'n. 

The Tahaqdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand* He 
served first under M. ’Askarl, Babar’s third sou, whose foster brother he was. His 
brother was Ghazanfar Kokah 1 (jALA* ). Iliimayiin, after the conquest of Gujrat* 
had appointed ’Askn-ri to Ahmad/tbad. One night, when half drunk, M. ’Askari said, 
*• I am king nnd the shadow of God;” when Ghazanfar gently replied, “ Thou art 
drunk, and hast lost thy senses/’ at which all who were present laughed. ’Askari got 
enraged, and imprisoned Ghazanfar; hut he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, king 
of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Din, and betrayed the plans of ’Askari. Bahadur 
thereupon collected an army, marched to Ah mad abaci, and drove the Prince away {vide 
No. 12). 

Mahdi Qasim Khan joined Humfiyiin on his return from Persia, and was made 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four Thousand. In the I Oth year, 
Abdul Majid Ayaf Khan (No. 49) luid been ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13 ; 
but entertaining doubts regarding his own safety, be fled to Gayha (Jabalpur). 
M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, sent to Garha, after Akbar bad, in 979, returned 
from Jaunpiir to A'grah, and was ordered to capture Abdul Majid. When M. Q. Kh, 
arrived at Garha, Abdul Majid fled to Kbuin Zaman ; but the wretched state of 
the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that without ashing Akbav’s permission, 
lie left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned over Persia and 
Qandahav, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th year, at Kantanbhur, which Akbar 
besieged, and asked to be forgiven, sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian 
horses as a present. Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him 
Iiak’imau as tmjul, 

‘Nothing else is known of him’ (Madsir). He had been dead for some time in 
1001, wheiwthe Tahaqdt was completed, Husain Khan Tukriya (No. 53) was the son 
of his sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Labor, which was called JBdgh i Malidi Qasim KhA/vh , vide 
Badaonl IX, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1869 (Jahangir’s Death ). 

37* Muzaffar Kha'n i Turbati'. 

Turbtrt is the name of a tribe (uhis) in Khurasan. His full name is Khwajah 
Muzaflar ’All Khan i Turhatl. He was Bairam’s PI wan. Bairant delegated him 
from Dlpulpur ,to >Sher Muhammad Dlwanah (p. 317), who sent him in chains to 
Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the Emperor to kill Muzaflar, he pardoned him, 
arid made him ' Amil (Collector) of the Parganah of Parsavor. Subsequently Akbar 
made him Dio An i Buy tit at (Collector of the Imperial Stores, &c.), and at last Divan 
of the Empire, with the title of Muzaflar Khan (971)- Rajah Todarmall was then 


1 Ghazanfar means a lion:\ Bitddoiri j &efj. The Ed. .Bibl. Indica Edition has, 

(II. p. 125, 1. 8) calls him Ghazanfar | by mistake, Ghanazfar. 





tinder Mm. According to Badaoni, the two quarrelled incessantly, though people said 
that the ‘Rajah was abetter financier than Muzaffar, whoso accession to office was honor¬ 
ed by the short tdrikk f+JUo, zdlim (= 971), or ‘Tyrant.’ 

In the 11th year, he abolished the Mm i Eaqmu This is the name of the 
assessment of the Dibit empire, which had existed since the time of Bairam ; but the 
rent roll shewed an assessment very different from the actual state of things ; ‘ for, on 
account of the number of men (hasrat i mardum, i. e. J aglr holders) and the unsettled 
state (qalb i wildcat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (bctndm 
afzudah) for the sake of* mere shew (bardi mazid i i'tibdr )\ This Jam’ i Baqnu 
was now abolished (vide Third Book, A* in i Daksdlah •), and Muzaffar prepared a 
rent roll according to bio experience and the returns of Qanungos. The new rent roll 
was called Jam’ i EM%1 i Edl , or the Roll of the present actual income (vide p. 352). 
As the Dagh law (pp, 255, 2£6, and p. 242) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed 
the number of soldiers which, the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzims (friends 
of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three classes. 1 

In the 12th year, it was reported that Muzaffar loved a boy of the name of Qutb. 
Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar assumed the garb of a 
Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus obliged to recall him, and restored 
the beloved. 

In the 17th year, a mania for Ckaupar (p. 303) had seized Ak bar’s Court* 
Muzaffar lost not only his goidmulmrs, hut also his temper, and annoyed the Emperor 
so much, that he was told to go to Makkah. But he was re-called, and joined the 
Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged. In the 18th year (981), after having been 
for some time in Sarangpur in M&lwah, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the 
title of Jumlatid Mulk . But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had despatched a corps 
to take Rahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar to join the expedition, without 
allowing him first to pay his respects ( vide Briggs II, 249). Like his companion, 
Khwajak Shamsuddin KhaiifNo, 159), M. distinguished himself iu the campaign, punish¬ 
ed the rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipiir, of which the Afgluin.'; had again 
taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in the 20th year, Governor 
of Bihar, from Cliausa to Gayhi. Soon after the taking of Hajipiir, M. was nearly 
caught by a party of Afghans, who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the 
G’handak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mansur (No. 122) and 
Rajah Todav Mall continued, under his superintendence, their financial reforms. 

On the death of Khun Jahan (No. 24) iu 986, he was made Governor of Bengal 


1 The Maasiv says, he allowed t\ie first 
class 48,000 dams, the second 32000 d., 
and the third 24000 d. pet' annum . 
These numbers appear to be very large, 
when compared with p. 231. But what 
was the value of a ddm in those days ? In 
the 40th year of Akbar s reign,the follow- 
ing pav regulation was introduced— 
Mughul, Afghan, or Hindi 


Sihaspahs, 1000 d . per mensem. 
.Duaspahs, 800 d. 

Yak as pahs, 600 d. 

1st Class Rajputs, 800 d. 

2nd ditto ditto, COO d. 

(Akbarnamah ). But at that time 40 ddm 9 
were equal to 1 Akbarshahi Rupee, 
which differed very little from our rupee. 
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In the 25th year (988), Shah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar and Bengal to 
strict enquiries, and called on them to refund sums which they had spent without 
permission. When ho insisted on his demands, Ma’^um i Kabuli and several 
other grandees that, held jagirs in Bihar, rebelled. Muzaffar imitated Shah Manor's 
policy in Bengal, and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings;, Baba 
Khan Q&qshal and other Jagmlars of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated them on 
several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. At last the Bih&r rebels 
joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient force to take the field against Muzaffar. 
Notwithstanding this, the rebels would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisa, 
had not Muzaffar betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tandah, which, 
according to Badaoni, consisted of nothing hut four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, aud restoration of one- 
third of their property. At this juncture, Sharafudcyn Husain (No. 17) escap¬ 
ed from Muzaffar’s custody, joined the rebels, and informed them of .M/s miserable 
condition. They moved therefore against Tandah, took it, captured M., and 
killed hi m (Kabf I, 988 1 ). 

The Jami' Masjid in A'grah was built by Muzaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins which still go by the name of Nuwdb Muzaffar Khan hi Masjid 
or Kali Masjid . The Madsir says, It stood in the Katrah Miijdn Maqiq, hut 

this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The Masjid now called the Jami’ 

Masjid of A'grah was built, in 1058, by Jahan. Ara Begum, Shahjahan’s daughter, 
at a cost of five lacs of Bupees. 

According to the Mir-dt id ’A’lam , his youngest daughter was married to Shah 
.Fathullah of Shiraz. 

38. Saif Kha'n Kokah, alder brother of Zain Khan Kokah. (No. 84). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with Saif Klian, her 
husband threatened to divorce her, should it again turn out to be a daughter. She 

complained of this to Akbar’s mother, and Akbar, though then a child, told her 

husband that he would incur his displeasure if he should do so; ‘ besides,’ said he, 
‘it shall be this time a fine boy.’ The mother looked upon Prince Akhar’s words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Saif Khan was born, 

Akbar was very fond of Saif Khan, aud made him, though quite young, a 
Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by his bravery, especially 
in the 17th year, at the taking of Surat, where he was wounded by a bullet. In the 
beginning of the next year (981), he accompanied Akbar on his forced march from 
Agrali to Ahmadabad (p. 325), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad 
Husain Murza. 

How Akbar appreciated liis services may be seen from the fact, that having heard 
that Saif Khan was heavily involved, he paid, on his return to A'grah, every debt duo 
by him. 

His two sons. Slier Afkau (355), and Amanullah (356) are mentioned below as 
Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 




x According to Badaoni (II, p. 282), 
Muzaffar capitulated, left the Fort, and 


was then captured and slain. 






39, Ba'jah Todar Mall, a Khetrh 

He was born at Labor. The Madsirul Umctrd does not record his services- 
before the 18th year of Akbar’s reign; but T. M. appears to have entered Akbar’s 
service at a. very early period. In 971, he was employed under Muzaffar (Bad. II, 
65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against Khan Zairian (vide No, 61). Ho held 
the first important post in the 18th year, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left 
there to assess that province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
^dem and a naqqaroh (p. 55 ), and was ordered to accompany Mun’im Khan to Bengal. 
He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle with Laud Khan i Kararani, 
when Khan ’A'lam (vide No. 58) had been killed, and Munirn Khan’s horse had run 
away, the Rajah held his ground bravely, and ‘ not only was there no defeat, but 
an actual victory.’ “ What harm,” said Todar Mall, “ if Khan ’Alain is dead ; what fear, if 
the KMn Khan an has run away, the empire is ours !” After settling severally financial 
matters in Bengal and Oris a, Todar Mall went to Court, and was employed in revenue 
matters. When Khan Jahan (No. 24 ) went to Bengal, Todar Mall, was ordered to 
accompany him. He distinguished himself, as before, in the defeat and capture of 
Ddud. In the 21st year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 3 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, ho was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir Khan 
(No. 41 ), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at Ahmadabad matters 
with Vazir Khan, Muzaffar Husain, at the instigation of Mihr ’All Gul&bi, rebelled. 
Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, but Todar Mall was ready to fight, and 
defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad, 
Vazir Khan would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mall had not come to his 
assistance. Muzaffar, after his defeat, fled to Junagarh, 

In the same, year Todar Mall was appointed Vazir, When Akbar left Ajniir 
for the Panjab, the house idols of the Rajah were lost, as mentioned on p. 32, note. 

When the news of Muzaffar’s death (No, 37) and the occupation of the whole of 
Bengal aud Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent Todar Mall, padiq Khan, 
Tarson Khan, &c., from Fathpur Sikrt to Bihar. Mubibb’Ali (No. 107), Governor of 
Rahtiis, and Muhammad Ma 911111 Khan i Farankhiidi (No. 157 ) were appointed 
Kumahis, or auxiliaries. The latter joined the Rajah with 3000 well equipped horse, 
evidently bent on rebellion. Todar Mall managed to keep him quiet; but he reported 
the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma’ 911 m i Kabuli, the Qaqshals, and 
Mi mi, Sharafuddlu Husain, with 30,000 horse, 500 elephants, and many ships and 
artillery, had collected near Mungir, and Todar Mall, from fear of treachery among 
his auxiliaries, shut himself up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general 
engagement. During the siege, two of his officers, Humayun Farmili and Tarkhan 
Diwanah, joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar Mall 
hold himself bravely, especially as ho received timely remittances from Court. After 
the siege had lasted for some time, Baba Khan Qaqshal died, and Jabari, son of 
Miijinm Klian Qaqshal desired to leave. The rebel army dispersed; Ma’cum i Kabuli 
went to South Bihar, and ’Arab .Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take 
possession of the Imperial treasury, which Pahay Khan (perhaps No. 407) had 
safely lodged in the Fort of that town. After sending Ma^um i Farankhiidi to Patna, 
to assist Pahay Khan, Todar Mall and Qadiq Khan followed Marumi Kabuli to 
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Bihar. Martini made a fruitless attempt to defeat piicKq Khan in a sudden night 
attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready asylum witli 'Isa Khan, Zamindar 
of Orisa. Todar Mall was thus enabled to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as 
Gaviil, was re-annexed to the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990), Todar Mall was made Bivan, or rather V%h%L During 
this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made him so famous. The 
third book of the Ain contains his new rent-roll, or A$l i Jam i Twmdr, which 
superseded MuzafFar’s assessment (p. *149), His regulations regarding the coinage have 
been alluded to above, and others may be found in the Akbarnamah. 

The most important reform introduced by Todar Mall is the change in the 
language and the character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly they had been 
kept in Hindi by Hindu Muharrirs. Todar Mall ordered that all government accounts 
should henceforth be written in Persian. He thus forced his co-religionists to learn 
the court language of their rulers,—a circumstance which may well he compared 
to the introduction of the English language in the courts of India. The study ot 
Persian therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Malls order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to compete for 
the highest honors—we saw on p. 34# that Man Singh was the first Commander of , 
Seven Thousand,—explain two facts, Jivst, that before the end of the 18th century the | 
Hindus had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans; secondly , that 
a new dialect could arise in upper India, the XJrdu, which without the Hindus as receiv¬ 
ing medium, never could have been called into existence. Whether wo attach more 
influence to Todar Mali’s order or to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, his successors, 
willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne in mind that before the times of 
Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not study Persian, and stood therefore politically 
below their Muhammadan rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honored him by paying him a visit. In the 82nd year, 
a Klieirl, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at night time. The man 
was at once cut down. 

When Bir Bar (Ho. 85) had been killed in the war with the Yiisufzais, T. M. was 
ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed commander-in-chief. In 
the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, T. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon 
after, he applied for leave to go to the hanks of the Ganges, as ho was old and 
wished to die. Akbar let him go ; but he recalled him from Hard war, and told him 
that looking after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the Ganges. 

T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day of the year 998 (vide 
Ho. 27, p. 833). 

Though often accused of headetrongness and bigotry by contemporaneous 
historians, Todar Mali’s fame, as general and financier, has outlived the deeds of 
most of Akbar’s grandees : together with Abulfazl and Man Singh, he is best known 
to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (Ho. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and was killed 
during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanan (p. 335 ). People 
say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes, * 

The name Todar Mall is often spelt in MBS. with the Hindi 7\ d , and r, which 


explain* tho spelling* ‘ Torel Mall,’ which we Jfincl in old Histories. Under Shahjahau 
also there lived a distinguished courtier of the name ‘ Todar Mall/ 

The Tafrihul ’ Imdrat 1 says, Todar Mall’s father died when T. M. was quite young, 
and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early age, shewed much clearness 
and common sense, and received an appointment as writer, from which humble position 
he rose to the greatest honors. 

40. Mtihammad Qa'sim Kha'n, of Nishdpur. 

The Madsir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, arid has put his name under 
the letter Q ; but Abulfazi, Badaonl, and the Tabaqdt give his name in the above 
order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nish&pur, and fled after the invasion of the TJzbaks 
to India, where he served under Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself in the war 
With Sikandar Sur, and served as Hardwal , or leader of the van, under Khan Zaman 
(No, 13) in the battle with Hemu. Immediately after, hut still in the first year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was sent against, Hajl KMn, who had defeated Ban4 Udai Sing of 
Mai war, and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmir. Hajl Ivhan was an old servant of 
Slier Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. On the appearance 
of the Imperialists, however, Hajl Khan’s army dispersed, and he himself withdrew to 
Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time 
remained the South Western frontier of Akbar’s empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bairam’s party, and joined the Chaght&i nobles. He 
commanded the left wing of Shamsuddxn Atgah’s corps in tho fight in which Bairam 
was defeated (p. 317). After the victory, he received Multan as j&gir. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in M/tlwah, where, in the 9th year, fie was visited 
by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, the object of which was 
to get hold of ’Abdullah IChan Uzbak (No, 14). M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazi'r Kha'n, brother of 'Abdul Majidi AqafKhan(I),of Harat (ISTo.49). 

When Tazir Khan escaped with his brother (vide below No. 49) from Bahadur 

Khan (No. 21), he fled to Karah, and obtained subsequently, through the mediation 
of Muzaflar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself and A\?af Khan. 

In the 21 at year, when ’Aziz Kokah (p. 326) had incurred Akbar’s displeasure, 
V. Kh. was sent to Gujrat, fo govern in ’Aziz’s name, and when that chief bad been 
called to Court, he was appointed governor (sipa/isdldr) of the province. But he did 
not distinguish himself, and Akbar, in tho 22nd year, sent Todar Mall (No. 39) to 
Gujrat, to take the administration out of V. Kh.’s hands. It happened that about tho 
same time, Mihr ’All Guhibl, a friend of M. Ibrahim Husain, rebelled and set up as king 
Muzaffar Husain, Ibrahim’s young son, whom he had brought from tho Dak’Jim. As 


1 This is the title of a Persian MS. 
preserved in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It was composed by 
SI). Cliand, of the Government College of 
A'grali, and treats of the antiquities of 
that town. The book gives many 
valuable and interesting particulars. In 

' 45 


the preface an English gentleman is 
praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. 
The name clearly ends in (/ton, and may 
he Babington, or some similar name. 
The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arrangement. 
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mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed through Tochir Malls bravery. When the 
Kajah loftjMihr ’AH appeared again,-and V. Kh., most of whose soldiers’had*.jpined the 
rebeJ, shut himself up in the fort\of Alimadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr 'All was 
killed by a billet, and Muzaflar Husain Mirza, from timidity, raised the siege. .Not¬ 
withstanding this success, matters in Gfujrat did not improve, and oppressions' * 
became so numerous, that Akbar deposed V. Kb. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazir in the place of Shall Mansur of 
Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Atidh. , h . 

In the 27th year, when M. ’Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, V, Kh. was 
ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the flight of Ma’<;iim Khan 
sickness obliged ’Aziz to return to Bihar, he left V. Kh. in charge of the province, 
till a new fubahdar should he appointed. V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and 
moved against Qutlu Khan, ruler of OrLsa, whom he defeated (vide p. 356). Qutlu, in 
the following (29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orlsa. V. Kh. 
returned to Tandah, and applied himself, with the assistance, of Gadiq Khan (No. 43) 
and Shalibdz Khan i Kainbli (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each gdbah should, in future, be ruled by 
two Amirs, and Vazlr Khan was appointed pubalidar of Bengal, with Muhibb 5 All 
Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 995, Y. Kh. died. 

Skahbaz Khan, who was Bakhshl of Bengal, allowed Mirza Muhammad p’alih, 
Y. Kli.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But M. M. Calih shewed 
much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad (282, or 380) to bring him and 
his contingent to Court. On the route, at Fathpirr Hanswah, he behaved so rebclli- 
ously, that Mir Murad imprisoned him with the assistance of.the jaglrdars of the 
district, and took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept Imprisoned for some time. 

42. CJulij Kha'n. 

He is called Andajdni, from An da) an, a province of Farghdnah , south of the 
Saihun. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the Tlmurides, His 
grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqra s court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 34, note 2. In mentioning 
his appointment to Surat, the 4 iron fort/ which Akbar, in the 17th year, conquered 
in one month and seventeen (lays, Abulfazl says that the Port had been built in 947 
(1540-41, A. ]>.) byffafar A'gha, alias Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan 
Mahmud of G-ujrat. The tdrikh of its construction is characteristic (metre long 
Mamal), 

<S [x t uit OtMl 

'May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the Firing!.’ 1 

Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Ramazan 1022 (end of 1613, 

A. D,) 2 at Pashawar. He was at his death a Commander of Six Thousand, Five Thousand 
horse. 


1 The numbers added give 947. The 
last yd, though somewhat irregular, 
cannot be left out. 

2 So according to the Tuzulc i Jahdn- 
giri (eel, Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. L). 


Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on 
p. 34, note, the year 1035 as the year of 
his death. The Mir-dtul ’Alam and 
the Madsir give as tdrikh of his death 
the Arabic words, Ahnantu jasrim 





The Madsir and Badaonf. (III, p. 188) nay that ho belonged to the tribe of 
Jam Qurbdm (?); but for the latter word the MSS, have different 
readings, as Qurbdm, Farbdm , Favydni , &c. 

The Madsir copies from the Zahhirat ulhhawdnin the following story which is 
said to have taken place in 1000 A, H., when Jaunpur was Q.’s jagir. 4 Q. was building 
a house, when the working men in digging came to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and 
several other respectable men were called, and they remained on the spot till the 
newly discovered building was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock 
attached to it weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Earn Chandr’s avatar (incarnation) had 
taken place ; whether he had got back his Slta; whether Krishna s avatar had taken 
place at Mathura; and, lastly, whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On 
receiving affirmative answers to these questions, the old man. further wished to know, 
whether the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then, put up seven tents, joined to each other, in. each of which the 
sage remained for a da.y. On the 8th day he came out, and said prayers according to 
the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and eating he differed from other men ; he 
spoke to no one, and died after six months.* 

Qulij Khans sons. 1. Mirza Saifullah (No. 292). 2. Mirza Chin Qulij 

(No. 298), regarding whom vide below. 

43. Ca'cliq Kha'n, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other Historians call him £ Mi q Muhammad Khan. 1 His father, Muhammad 
Baqir, had been vaztr to Qara Khan Turkman, ruler of Khurasan, Qara had rebelled 
against Shah Tahmasp, and fled to India, fadiq entered Bairam’s service as Bikdb - 
(Ur (spur-holder), and got soon after a mctngab , and was made, after Bahrain's death, 
an Amir. Baddani (II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayiin in Qandahar, and 
the Tabaqdt says that he had been since his youth in Akbar ’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpur. On the roacl, 
in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable elephant perished through f.’s carelessness. 
Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from Court, and told him to go to B hat’ll 
(Bhat’h G’hora, or Bandah-Rewah), to get another elephant. After passing over 4 the 
heights and the low places’ of fortune, Cacliq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 


yupilu alhdbiba ildalhabibi ; 4 Death is 
the bridge which joins the beloved to 
the Belovedbut the letters added 
give 1023, not 1022, as in the Tuzuh. 

For Husain in the last line of the note 
on p. 34, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chin Qulij , which is 
to he substituted for it. 

His tahhaUug 4 Ulfatf has been men¬ 
tioned above. The Tabaqdt says that an¬ 
other poet of the same takhallug was in 
the service of Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34), 
and Badaom (III, 188, 189) mentions 
two other poets of the same talchallug. 


Qulij, properly qffliij, means in 
Turkish a sword, and 4 Qulij Khan’ is 
the same as Shamsher Khan. The word 
is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes 
with long vowels, and a final eh. 

1 Akbar disliked the names Muham¬ 
mad and Ahmad; hence we find that 
Abulfazl leaves them out in this list. 
Similar omissions occurred above, as 
Mun’im Khan (No. 11), Mirza ’Aziz 
(No. 21), for Muhammad Mun’im and M. 
Muhammad ’Aziz ; or, Shihab Khan 
(No. 20), for Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan. 
More examples will be found below. 
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100 elephants, and was restored to favor. He was made governor of Gar ha, vice Ear 
Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (085), p,, with several othor grandees, was ordered to 
punish E?ijah Madhukar, should ho not submit peacefully. Passing the confines of 
Narwar, p. saw that kindness would not do; he therefore took the fort of Karhani (ly^), 
and cutting down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which On deb.hah 
lay, Madhukar’s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded and lied with 
his son Bam Sah, Another son of his, floral Doo (Madsir, Horal Kao), and about 
200 Eajpdts were killed, p. remained encamped in the Rajah’s territory. Driven to 
extremities, Madhukar sent Ram Chand, a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahirah, and 
asked and obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, padiq with the penitent Rajah 
arrived at Court. 

Soon after, p.’s aqtdl were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the empire, 
so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in Bengal. In the 27th 
year, during the temporary absence of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), padiq and Muhibb’AH 
Khan (No. 107) defeated Khabitah, 1 one of Maturate officers, on the (xhandak near 
Hajipitr, and Sent his head to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his 
respects at Court, hut was immediately ordered to rejoin Mlrza Kokah, who had again 
left for Bihar. 

In the beginning of the 29th year, he wa.s ordered to move to Yazir Khan 
(No. 41), who at a place six kos from Bardwan was treating with Qutlu. 2 Through 
p.’s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed Qutlu in the possession of 
Orlsa. 0* then returned to his tu/ijul at Patna. 

"When Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bha$l, the tuyid~ 
ddrs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. p., however, was no friend 
of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, when once p.’s elephant 
ran. against Bhalibaz, who believed the accident premeditated; and Akbar sent 
K hwajah Sulaiman ( No. 327) to Bengal to settle their differences. One-was to remain 
in Bengal, the other to go to Bihar; but p., in the 30th year, left Bengal without 
permission, and went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when Shahbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, p, went again to Court, and was appointed governor of Multan. 

When the Eaushams in the District of Mount Terah te which lies west 

of Pasjbawar, and is 32 Jcos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced disturbances, C., in the 
33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, which he did with much tact and 
firmness. After the return of Zain Khan (No. 31) from Waijur, p. was sen.; there, to 
subjugate the Yusafzais. 

In tlio v 36th year, Prince Murad was sent from Malwah to Gujrat, and as Ismail 
Quit Khan .(No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Vakil, p. was appointed aUUq to 


1 Khabitah (aIuacw) was a Mughal, 
arid had risen by bravery under Matron 
i Kabuli, from a humble position to the 
post of a Commander, In Baddom (Ed. 
Bibl. Indica, p. 310,) he is called Khabi- 
sah Bahadur (a1.uA) and Khastah 
(Aiuvsa.) i a m y MS. Of the Talaqdt, 


where, moreover, the event, according 
to the erroneous Chronology of that his¬ 
tory, is put in the 28th year. 

2 The spelling Quilu if perhaps pre¬ 
ferable to Qatlu, if this name is a 
shortened form of Qutlugh. 





the Prince, 1 * * whom in the 40th year he accompanied to the Dak'him Shahb&z Khan 
being one of the auxiliaries, the old enmity, broke out again. After the siege of Ahmad- 
nagar had been raised, distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Bhrar. 

In the beginning of the 41s^ year, he was made a.Commander of Five Thousand. 
In the same year he defeated Sarawar Khan, and made much booty. He was then 
made governor of Shahpur, which town Prince .Murad had founded six kos from 
Balapiir. \ * 

£kidiq died at Shahpur in the beginning of 1005. At Dholpiir, which 4 lies 20 kos 
from % Agrah, near the left bank on the Chambal river,’ p. had erected splendid buildings 
and a Mausoleum. He had also done much for the cultivation of the surrounding 
country. 

' He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

Sis sous. 1. Zahid Khan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred and Fifty. 
In the 47th year, he was made a Khan , and, on the accession of Jahangir, a Commander 
of Two Thousand. 

2.. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Y,&r Muhammad (No. 288). f Neither of 
them was alive at the time of Shahj ah an.’ Madsir . ‘ . 

44. Ra'i Ha'isingh, son of Rai Kaly’an Mall (No. 93). 

Eai Singh belonged to the Rat hors of Bikanir, and is the fourth descendant from 
Rai Maldeo. His father, Kalyan Mall, was a friend of Bair&m (p. 316), arid paid, in the 
15th year, his respects to Akbar at Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the 
emperor’s service. He also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar s Harem. Kalya h 
Mall was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rai Singh, in the 1.7th year, when Akbar made preparations to, crush the rebellion 
.in Griijmt, occupied Jodhpur, the old seat of Mai Deo, in order to prevent the rebels 
lrom invading the Dihli territory; but Ibrahim, after bis defeat at Sarntii, invaded 
Akbar s territory, and besieged Nagor, which aT 'that time was the tuytil of Khan 
i Kalan (No. 16), and was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (p. 322). R. came to 
his relief, and the Mirza had not only to raiseThe siege, but was pursued, and defeated 
by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in the engagement with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza (p. 325). 

In the 19 tli year, R. and Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45)'were ordered to punish Ohaudr 
Sen, son of Rajah Mai Deo ; but as they were unable to take Siwanah, Chandr 
Son’s stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at R.’s 
request, R., in the 21st year, was called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 81) took the 
command. Before the end of the same year, however, R, and Tarson Muhammad 
Khan (No, 32) were sent against the refractory zamindars of Jalor and Sarohi; but as 
they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of Barb ah (No. 143) 
garrisoned N&dot to watch the Rana of Udaipur, and bring the rebels of those 
districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan Doodah, the zamlndar of Sarohi, from 
distrust again assumed a hostile attitude, R. marched against Sarolu and besieged 


1 From several passages in the Akbar - 

ndmah it is clear that atdliq (pr , a 

tutor) means the same as Vakil or Vazir. 

The imperial princes kept up Courts of 


their own, and appointed their Vazir s, 
their Divans, Bahhshis , Ac. The ap¬ 
pointment of the Vakil, however, 
appears to have rested with the emperor! 
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it. During the siege, K. called his family to his camp; but Salfcdu Doodah fell 
upon the caravan, killed several relations of E., and then withdrew to Abugarlu 1 
E. in the meantime took Saroln, and hastened to Abugaph, which Saltan surrendered. 
R. left a garfisoiT there,' and took - Saltan to Court. • 

In the 26th year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened 
to i nv ade the Pan jab, It, together with several other grandees was sent in 
advance. They were • soon followed by Prince Murad. When the imperial army, 
in the end of the same year, returned to Agrah, It. and several others were sent as 
tmjnlddrs to the Panjab. In the 28th year, he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year, R. and Ismail Quit K.lian (vide 1STo. 46) led successfully an 
expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Eajab, 991), E. s 
daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year, he went for some time 
to lhkaiur, and served, in the end of the 36th year, in Sindh under M. 'Abdurrahim 
(No. 29). 

In the 38th year, Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence The son of Rajah 
Eamchand Baghelah of Bandhu died suddenly on his way to Bandhii, to which 
he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. The young Rajah 
had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for their young children, and 
prevented R.s daughter from burning herself. Soon after, R. stayed away from Court 
for some reason, during which time one of his servauts complained of him to Akbar, 
The emperor called the man to court; but R. concealed him, and gave out, ho had 
run away. Akbar. was annoyed and excluded R. for some time from the darbars; 
but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor to Surat, with the 
order to assist in the Dak Tim wars. R., however, delayed in Bikanlr, and when he 
had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. Akbar advised him to ho obedient ; 
but seeing that he would not go, called him to Court, but without allowing him 
to attend the darbars. After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abulfazl to Nasik • but as his 
„ son Dulpat 2 (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikamr (vide p. 359), R. got leave 
to go home. In the following year, he went again to court, tn the 48th year, 
he served under Prince Salim against the Ran4 of Udaipur. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Pour Thousand. Jahangir, 
on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. When the emperor 


1 ‘ ALugarh is a fort near Sarohi, and 
not far from the frontier between Gujrat 
and Ajnnv ; Abulfazl says in the Akbar- 
u a mail (events of the 21st year) that the 
old name of AMgayh was Arhudd 
Achal, Arhudd being the name of a 
spirit who, disguised as a female, shews 
wanderers the way, and achat meaning 
mountain. The fort on the top of this 
high mountain was difficult of access; 
it could moreover hold out for a long 
time, as there were , several springs and 
fields within it. My copies of the 
Saivdnih and the Akbar ndmah have 


Sultan iJeorah (tyjid ^Ua-L*, for 
Saltan Deodah °f the 

Madsir. 

2 For Dalpat , the TuzaJc i Jahdngiri 
(pp. 36,106, and 126) has wrong Da,lip. 

The Tuzuh and the second volume 
of the Padishah ndmah Edit. Bibl. 
lndica, p. 635) have Sdraj Singh, for 
Sur Singh, and the latter calls him a 
(?) instead of perhaps 

a blunder of the native Editors. But 
the Madsir and the first volume of the 
Padishahnainah have Sur Singh (pp. 297, 
302, at the end of the first decade.) 






aofc out for the Panjab to pursue Khiisrau, R. was put in':charge of the travelling 
harem ; but on the road he left without order and went to Blkanfr, In the second 
year, when Jahangir returned from Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, 
presented himself before the emperor with a fa.utah round his nefk, to shew his 
willingness to suffer punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died 
in 1021. 

His sons . 1- Dalpat (Ko. 252), He was a Commander of Five Hundred. In 
the 36th ^eatyhe served in the SiM war, but was looked .upon as a coward. In the 
45th year, when Akbar was in the Dak’hin, Muzaffar Husain Mlrza, in consequence 
of his differences with Khwajagl Fathullah, had fledj and Dalpat, under the 
pretext of following him up, had gone to Bikanlr and created disturbances. In the 
46th year, his father brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and 
was ordered again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended the 
emperor; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi ho was pardoned. After the death 
of his. father, D. came from the Dak’hin to Court, was appointed successor, and 
got the title of Rdi, although his younger brother (by another mother). Stir Singh, 
claimed the right of succession, which Rai Singh had promised him from affection 
to his mother. Stir Singh, however, disgusted Jahangir by the hold way in which 
he preferred his claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam i Cafawl (No. 8), the governor of Sind. 
In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Stir Singh had attacked and 
defeated his brother, who in consequence had created disturbances in Hi$ai\ 
Hashim, the Faujdar of that Sirktir, caught him and sent him fettered to court, where 
he was executed as a warning to others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Makes Das, and grandson, Ratan, vide Padishahmimah, 
pp. 635, 723; 684, 720. 

2. Sih* Singh . After the death of his brother he rose to favor. In Histories ho 
is generally called Rdo Stir Singh, a title which he received from Shahjamio. j 
He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr Sal, the former of whom in¬ 
herited the title of Rdo {vide Padishahmimah II, p. 727). 

VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Rive Hundred , 

45. Shall Quli' Mahram i BaMrlii. 

He was in Bairam’s service and distinguished himself in the war with Hemti. 
It was Shah Qull that attacked Hemti’s elephant, though he did not knov who his 
opponent was. The driver, however, made him a sign, and lie led the elephant 
with Hemu, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow, from the battle-field, and 
brought the wounded commander to Akbar. 1 11 Soon after, before the, end of the first 


1 4 Before the end of the first year, 
Fir Muhammad was despatched against 
Htiji Khan in Alwar, and as he with¬ 
drew, the imperialists took possession 
of the Sirktir of Alwar as far as Deoil 
8njarl [ or Sdckdr4~\, the birth-place of 

11 emti, and performed many brave deeds. 


They also caught Heintis father alive, 
and brought him to . Pit Muhammad, 
who asked him to embrace Islam. As he 
would not, ho was killed by him. After 
gathering his spoils, Plr M. returned to 
Akbar.’ Satvdnih from the Akharnd- 
mah. 








year, Sh. Q, served with. Muhammad Qasim Khan (No. 40) against Hajl Khan in. 
Nagor and Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was. passionately 
attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabiil Khan ; and as the emperor had the 
boy forcibly removed/ Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, and went into the forests. Bairam 
traced him with much trouble, and brought him hack to court, where the boy was 
restored to him. 

Like Baba Zambur, he remained faithful to Bairam to the last, and was par¬ 
doned together with his master in Tilwarah (p. 317). 

After Bairam’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. In the 20ih 
year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Punjab to Bengal, Sh. Q. was 
appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted him to his 
female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed to enter the Harem, 
he went home, and had his testicles removed (majhib), From this circumstance, he 
was every where called Mahram , 1 2 i. e. one who is admitted to the Ilarem and knows 
its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the Bah at 
(Jhelvtm) near Rasulpur, and encamped at Hailan. During his stay there, ho 
mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked by a mast male elephant* 
Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe contusions, A rumour of his death, 
spread over the whole country; in some provinces even disturbances broke out. Tho 
Eajputs of Shaikhawat, especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Kewari; 
and in the 3oth year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored order* 

In the 41st year, lie was made a commander of Four Thousand, and soon after 
of Five Thousand. The Tabaqdt says that in 1001 he had been a commander of 
Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Xgrah in 1010. At Namaul, where he chielly lived, ho erected splendid 
i buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death approaching, he gave the soldiers 
of his contingent two years’ pay in advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he 
had no heirs, his remaining property lapsed to the state (Tuzuk, p. 22). 

46. Isma'H'l Quit' Kha n, brother of IOi&n Jahan (No. 24). 

Pie must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle near 
Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, under whom ho 
mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, ho came with the immense pro¬ 
perty he had led behind him to Court, and was favorably received. In the 30tli year, 
he was sent against the Baluchis (vide No. 44). On his arrival in Baluchistan, the 
people soon submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Khan Wajhiyah and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 3let year, when 
.Bhagwan DAs (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not been allowed to go to 
Z&bulist&n, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he Committed certain improprieties and 
fell into disgrace, and was ordered to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard 


1 For similar examples, vide p. 319, j and No. 37, p. 349. 

which also happened in the third year, | 8 Or Muhrim. 





forgiven; but lie was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Yusufzars. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Waijur, and the chiefs of the Yusufzais 
came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zain Khan (No. 34), governor of’ Zabu-, 
listau, pressed hard upon Jalalah Baushani, who had left Ter&h and entered Waijur. 
Zain Khan therefore entered^ the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe 
off the disgrace of his former defeat. The arrival of £Jadiq Klian (Nq. 43), however, 
who hath been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and capture Jalalah, annoyed 
I. Q. still more, as he thought tot that duty might have been left to him as T’hanalidar 
of the district, I. Q. forgot himself so tar as to allow Jalalah to escape. He then went 
to Court, where he was severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

IA the 33rd year, ho was made Governor xof Gujraf. In the 36th year, when 
Prince Murad had been made Governor of Malwah, I. Q. was appointed his atdliq 
or Vakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, padiq Khan having 
been appoint^ in his stead. 

' In the 39lh year, he was sent to K%i, to look after hjs jagir. In the' 42nd year 
(1005), he was made a Commander of Pour Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large siufts on carpets, vessels, dress, Ac. He 
kept 1200 women, and. was so jealous of tlvem, that whenever he went to Court, he put 
his seal over the strings attached to their night-drawers. The women resented this 
and other annoyances, made a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below—1. Ibrahim Quli (No. 322), a commander^ 
of Three Hundred; 2. Salim Quli (No. 367), and 3. Khalil Quli (No, 358), both 
commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear to haye distinguished themselves^ 

VII. Commanders of Three Thousand. 

47. Mi / raa / Ja'ni' Beg, ruler of T’hat’kah. 

He belonged to the Arghun clan, and therefore traced his descent to Chingiz 
' Khan, Abulfazl in the Akbarnamali gives his tree as follows :— , 

Of his ancestors, Atku Timur had been 
Chingiz Khan. killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khan, and 

Tdli Khan tie Emperor Timur took care of ShankaJ Beg^ 

t ; .v | Qaan.) and made him a Tarkhan (vlqle the note at 

^Jlftlagii Khan.(the brother of Mangu tll£J end 0 f this biography). 

Abagh U'mgh&) Khan, d. 663. 'fMul ’AM, ■ fourth ancestor of 

| ’ M. Jani Beg, hail risen to high > dignities 

Arghun Khfin, d. 690. under Sultan Mahgiud, son of M. Abil Sa'ld, 

Bour generations intervening. and received tho government of Bukhara. > Tie 

was treacherously killed, together with his 
five eldest sons, by Shaibuni Kh&n l zbalc ; 
•only his sixth son, M. \Muhammad Isa, es¬ 
caped. The Arghun clan in Bukhara, being 
thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura¬ 
san, whore they attached themselves to Mir 
Zul-nuu Beg Arghun, who was the Amirul- 


Atlcu Timur. 

' Shankal Beg Tarkbau. 

Several generations not known, 
’Abdulkhaliq Tarkhan. 
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Mir/A 'Abdul ’AH Tarkhan, 

M, Muhammad ’Vsa Tarkhan, d, 975. 
M. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, d> 993. 

i 

Milz& Payandah Muhammad Tar¬ 
khan. 

M i r z a J a n { B e g T a r k h a u. 


Umara and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain Mirza 
He also was atdliq and father-in-law to Prince 
Badi’uzzainan Mirza, and held Qandahar a b 
j&gir. When the prince’s career ended, his 
two sons, Badfuzzaman and Muzaflar Mirza, 
reclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 


P : 

Anarchy prevailed; and matters grew worse, 
when Shaitan Khan invaded the country. 
Zul-nun Beg* fell in battle against him. 

Sliuja’ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zul-nun’s son, held Qandahar during the 


Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhau. 

Beg, 

absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. He was bent on con¬ 
quest. In 890, he took Port Sewe from Jam Nizamuddin (generally called in Histories 
flam Nandd), king of Sindh. He continued to interfere, as related by Abuliazl below 
in the Third Book, (Qubah of Sindh), and managed at last, in 929, to conquer the 
country, thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandah&r, which had been occupied 
by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in DdO, 1 he invaded Multan, 
then in the hands of the Langdhs. 

Shah Beg Arglmn was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husain Arghiin, who 
Look Multan from Sultan. Husain Langfih (vide Third Book, piibali of Multan). M. 
Sbah Husain Arghiin was afflicted with a peculiar fever, which only left him when he 
was on the river Indus. He therefore vised to travel down the Indus for six mouths 
of the year, and upwards for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards 
.Bhakkar, when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad ’Isa, 
third ancestor of M. J am Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husain, assisted by his foster 
brother, Sultan Mahmud, Governor of Bhakkar, opposed him; but he had at last to 
come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh to M. ’Isa. On Shah Husain’s death, 
in 963, the whole country fell to ’Isa. 

In this manner the older branch of tl^Arghuns came to the throne of .T’hatTtah. 

Tsa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Baqi, who successfully 
crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. M. Baqi, in 993, committed 
.suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as his son, M. Payandah Muhammad, was also 
subject to fits of madness, the government passed into the hands of M, Jam Beg, the 
son of M. Payandah. 

Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent stays in the 
Pan jab, M. Jani Beg had shewn no anxiety to pay him a visit. In the 35th 
year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanau was ordered to invade Qandahar, he 
was told to send some one to M. J. B„ and draw his attention to this neglect; if no 
heed was paid, he was to invade Sindli on bis return. Multan and Bhakkar being 
the tuyul of the Khan Khanan, he did not move into Qandahar by way of Ghazufu 
and Batigash, but chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the 
conquest of That’hah had been determined upon at Court, and the Khiin Khanan set 


1 Shah Bog was a learned man, like 
his renowned opponent Babar. He 
wrote a Commentary to the well known 
Arabic grammar jkdjfyah 


and commentaries to the MatdU\ 
Ik/c ^jm) and the ’Aqaid i Kasafi 






cm}; at once for Sindh (vide p. 335, and Brigg’s Firishtah). . After bravely defending the « 
country, M, J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38tii year (1001}, accompanied by tire Ivhau 
Khan an, lie paid his respects to Akbar at Labor, was made a Commander of Three 
Thousand, and received the piibah of Multan as tuft'd, Sindh itself being assigned to 
M. Shdhrukh (No. 7). But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached 
Akbar that the Arghxin clan, about 10000 men, women,* and children, moved up the 
river, to follow M. J, B. to his new tuyul, and that great distress had thereby been* 
caused both among the emigrants and those who were left behind. Akbar felt that 
under such circumstances policy should yield to mercy, and, M. J. B. was appointed to 
Sindh. Luhavi Bandar, however, ’became kh&lijuh, and the Sirkar of Siwistau which 
had formerly paid peshkcish, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted' to a command of Three Thousand and 
Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar 1 * tor his character, religious views {vide 
p, 209), pleasing manners, and practical wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Abulfazi has placed him first amoug the Commanders of Three Thousand, though 
namesmuch more renowned follow. From \ k his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of 
wine, but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, undermined 
his health, and brought on delirium (sarsum), of which he died, in 1008, at Bnrhanpur 
in the Dak’hin, after the Conquest, of AW. 

A* short time before his death, lie offended Akbai’ hV declaring that had he had 
an v Aslr, he would have held it for a hundrecTyears. 

M. J.'B, was fond of poetry; he was himself a poet and wrote under the taWiallvf i 
of Jlalimi} 

Mirzd. Gh&zi Beg, son of M. Jauf Beg. At the death ofliis father, he was only 
17* years old; and though not nt Court, Akbar conferred Sindh on him. He was 
opposed by ’Mlrza ’Isa Tarkhan, §on of MlrzaUJan Baba ( brother, of M. Muhammad 
JBkqh grandfather of M. Jain Beg); blit Khusrau KhdirChirgis, an old servant of the 
Arghuns and Vakil of his father, espoused Ills cause, and M. Msa Tarkhan fled froni 
Sindh. The army which M. Gbazl Beg and Khugrau Khan had at *th<pr disposal, 
Seems to have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa ul Khan (No. 25) and his son Sa'dullah 3 to Bhakkai> and M. Ghazi Bog 
came .to Court,/And was confirmed in the government o’l* Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Gh&zi Beg received Multan in addition to 
Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was sent to relieve Qandah&r 
\Tumk p, 33, 72, 100), which had been besieged by Husain Khan Sham hi, the 
'.Persian Governor of Har&t. Ho also received the title of Farpand (son). Shah 
'Abb&s of Persia bften tried to win him over, and sent-him .several hhiVaU,. 


1 Here follows in the Madsir id Umar a 
a description of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the Ain, concluding with 
the following remark :— 

‘ At present (when the author of the 
Madsiv wrote), the whole of Sited h is un¬ 
der Khuda Yar Kh&n Latl From 

a long time he had farmed (vjdrah hard) 
the (,'dbah 6f T’hatTmh, ami the Sirkuvw 


of Siwistan and Bbakkar. Subsequent¬ 
ly when the districts on the other side 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, 
Khuda Par lvhan administered them 
for Nadir Shah/ 

2 Sa’dullah has been omitted to be men¬ 
tioned on p. 332. He received the title of 
JS’awddxh Khan in 1020; vide Tuzuk, 
pp. 34, 9(5. 
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He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018/ the word Ghdzi being the 
Tdrikh of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutfnllab, his Vakil and son of Kivu sr an 
Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been treated unkindly. M. Ghazi does not appear 
. to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the taJchallug of Vaqdri , which 
he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly every instrument. Poets like 
Talibi of A'mul, Mull a Murshid i Yazdjirdi, Mir Ni’matullah Vasili, Mulla Asad Qi^ah- 
khwan, and especially Pughtiiri of Gllan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, 
because his verses were too often used for dakhl (vide p. 102, note 6). In his private 
life, M. Ghazi was dissolute. Hot only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin; girls from all places were brought to him, and the women of the 
town of That’hah are said to have been so debauched, that every bad woman, even 
long after his death, claimed relationship with the Mirza. 

Note on the meaning of the title of 1 Tarkhan .* 

Abulfazl, in the Akbarn&mah (38th year),.has a valuable note regarding the 
meaning and the history of this ancient title, The title was hereditary, and but barely 
given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on Qisbliq and Bata for having given him correct 
information regarding the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied 
that the holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
(taklif i bar). Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two nobles the 
royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhan had free • access to every place 
of the palace, and could not be stopped by the maceboarers; nor was he or his 
children liable to be punished for any crime, provided the number of his or their 
crimes did not exceed the number nine? 

Some say, a Tarkhan had seven distinctions and privileges—1. a tab! ; 2. a iumdn- 
togh; 3. a naqqdrah; 4. he can confer on two of his men a qushnn tofi I, or ohatr togb;* 

5. his Q.nr (p< 109) was carried (qur i u mz barddrand). Among the MughuJs 
no one but the king was allowed to use a quiver. 6, He could enclose (qurq) a 
forest as his private hunting ground, and it any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
bis personal liberty. 7. Ho was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he 

x So the Madsir. The Tuzuk (p. .109), 
perhaps more correctly, places the death 
of M. Ghazi in the 7th year of Jahangir's 
„ reign, 1021. 

After M. G h azi Beg’s death , Si n dh was 
taken away from the Tarkhans, and M. 

Elista,m was appointed Governor ( vide 
p. 314). ‘ 

Khusrau Chirgis tried to set up some 
’Abdul ’Ali Tarkhan, whose pedigree is 
not known ; but Jahangir bestowed his 
favors on Mirza 'Isa Tarkhan, son of 
M. Jan Baba (uncle of M. Jani Beg). 

He rose to the highest honors under 
Shahjab&n, and died more than hundred 
year old, in 1062, at Sambhar. He had 
four sons — 1* Mirza Unayatullah, who 
died in the 21st year of Sh&hjahan; 


2, Mirza Muhammad palih, who played 
some part during Aurangxeb’s war with 
Har4 Shikoh ; 3. Fathullah ; 4. JVL ’Aqil. 
Mirza Bihniz, M. Muhammad palih.’s ; ||,: 
son, is mentioned as a Commander of ' 
Five Hundred under Shalvjaban. 

3 Nine was looked upon as an import- 
ant number by the Mngbuls. Thus 
kings received nine presents, or the pre- * 
sent consisted of nine pieces of the same 
article. Hence also the Chaghtai tuquz 
(or tuquz, or tuquz ), nine, came to mean 
a present, in which sense it occurs in the 
P ddishdhndma h and the ’ A'lamgirnd- 
mak, especially in reference to presents 
of stuffs, as haft tuquz pdrehah, 'a 
present of seven pieces of cloth.’ 

8 Fide p. 50. 








belonged.. In the statehall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged in 
(brm of a bow (kammwdr). 

When Tughluq Timur conferred this title upon an Amir, 1 * * * * * * * he put all financial 
matters (dad o sitad) { as fa/as a Ilaz&ri (?) in his charge ; nor were his descendants, 

’' to the ninth generation, liable to he called to account; but should their crimes 
exceed the number nine, they ‘were to bo called to account. When a Tarkhan had to 
answer for blood shed by him (padds/i i Jchmi), lie was placed on a silver white horse 
two years old, and a whfl e cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His statement 
was made by a chief of the Barlas clan (vide p. 341, note), and the sentence was 
communicated to him by a chief of the Arkiwat (o>*{;!) clan. His neck vein was 
then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his side, and watching over him till he was 
dead. The king was then led forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over 
him. 

Khizr Khwajah in making* Mir Khudadad a Tarkhan, added three new privi¬ 
leges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (tvi), when all grandees have to walk on 
foot, £nd only the ya&dwal (chief mace bearer) of the king is on horseback to keep 
back the crowds, the Tarkhan also proceeds on horseback. 2. When during the feast 
the cup is handed to the king* from the right side, another cup is. at the same time 
handed to the Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders ; 
but the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abulfazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions-ale extraordi¬ 
nary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant a virtuous man immunity 
for nine crimes ; btit he thinks it absurd to extench the immunity to nine generations. 


48. Iskandar Kha'n, a descendant of the TJzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayun who on his return to India made him 
a Khdn. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agrah. On Hemu’s approach, 
ho left Agrah, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli. Both opposed Hemii, Iskandar com¬ 
manding the left wing (jumngh&v). His wing defeated the right wing \burunqhdr) 
and the van ( hardwal ) of Hemii, and hotly pursued them, killing many fugi¬ 
tives. The battle was alnqost decided in favor of the Imperialists, when Hemii with 
his whole force broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskanclar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, fought under 
Hvhan Zaman (No. 13) against H.einu, and received after the battle for his bravery the 
|title of Khdn 'A'lam. 

As Khizr Khwajah Khan, 9 the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated before 
Sikandar Khan Suv, and fortified himself in Labor, leaving the country to the Afghans:* 

■ Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot and assist Khizr Khwajah. 


1 The MSS.call him or 

with every variety of diacritical points. 

a Khizr had descended from the kings 

of Mughulist&n ; but according to the Ta- 

baqdt from the kings of Xdbhcfhar. 

He was a grandee of Humayun, left him 

on his flight to Persia, and was with 

M. ’Askari in Qaudahar, when Huma- 


yiin on his return besieged that town. 
Before the town surrendered, Khizr 
Khwajah threw himself down from the 
wall, managed to reach Humaytin’s tent, 
and implored forgiveness. He was restored 
to favor, was made Amir ul Umard , 
and married Gulbadan Begum, H.’s 
sister. When Akbar marched against 







Afterwards lie received Audh as tnyuL 4 From want of occupation,' lie rebelled 
in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No, 74) to bring him to Court 
but Isk. joined KMn Zaman (No, 13), Together with Bahadur Khun (No. 22), he 
occupied Khaimbad (Audh), and attacked Mir Mu’izzulmulk (No. 61). Bahadur 
ultimately defeated the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and 
fled to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. in concert 
with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad Qull Khan Barkis (No. 
31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard that Khan Zaman and Bahadur had 
been defeated and killed, he made proposals of peace, and managed during the nego¬ 
tiation to escape by boat with his family to Gorak’hpur, which then belonged to Sulai- 
naan, king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal Court, 
and accompanied, in 975, Bayazid, Sulaimans son, over Jharkand to Oml After 
Sulairo fin’s return from the conquest of Orkfi, 1 Isk. s presence in Bengal was looked 
upon as dangerous, as Sulaiman wished at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and 
the Afghans waited fora favorable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, 
and applied to Miui’hu Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk 
was pardoned. He received the Sirkfir of Lak’hnau as tiiyul, and died there in the 
following year* (980). 

49. A'eaf Kha'n. ’Abdul Maji'd (of Hardt), a descendant of Shaikh 
Abu Bakr i Taibfidr. 

His brother Yazir Khfin has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaikh Zcin- 
iiddln Abu Bakr i Taib&dl 2 was a saint (<jdhib faxmdl) at the time of Timur. When 
Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Iiarat, which was in the hands of Malik 
Ohiasuddin, he sent, on his arrival at Taibad, a messenger to the Shaikh, to ask him 
why he had not paid his respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied 
the Shaikh, “ to do with Timur?” Timur, struck with this answer, wont himself to the 


Henna. Khizr Khfin was made Governor 
of the Panjab and ordered to operate 
against Sikandar Sur, who (Turing 
Hiunayun’s lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawadiks. Leaving Haji Khan 
Sistfini in Labor, Khizr Khan moved 
against Sikandar, whom lie met near 
a place called in the MSS. 

Kb! selected two thousand horsemen to 
reconnoitre; but Sikandar was on the 
alert, fell upon the detachment, and de¬ 
feated the Ifriperialists. Kb. without 
further fighting retreated to Labor. Si- 
kandar used the respite, and collected a 
large army, till Akbar himself had to 
move against him. Finding Akb&r’s 
army too strong, Sikandar shut himself 
up in Mankot. After a siege of six 
months, Sikandar bribed Shamsuddhi 
Atgah (No. 15) and Pir Muhammad 
(No, 20), who prevailed upon .Akbar 
to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son 


’Abdurrahman with some elephants as 
peshkash, and was allowed by Akbar to 
occupy Bihar as tnyul (vide p. 319, 
l. 10 from below), Mankot surrendered 
on the 27th Kamaz an 964. Sikandar 
died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Abulfazl lias 
not entered Khizr Khan in the List o£ 
Grandees, His name is given iti the) 
Tabuyat. Similarly Khwajah Mu’az- 
zim and Mir ghah Abulmaaii are left 
out. For Kh. is mu vide No. 153. 

1 On ^Suluiman's return from Orfsfi, 
he appointed Khan Jahfin Lodhl, his 
Atnir ul Umarfi, Governor of Orisfi. 
Qutlu Khan, who subsequently made 
himself king of (Mm, was then Gover¬ 
nor of Puri (Jaggarnatk.) Bad. IX, 
174. 

2 Ho died A. II. 791. His biography 
is given in Jami’s Nafhdiul Uns . Taibad 
belongs to Jfim i Khurasan. 








Shaikh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik Ghi&s, “ I have indeed done sp,V 
said the Shaikh, *' but he would not Listen, and God has now appointed you over him. 
However/ I now advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God 
will appoint another over you/” Timur afterward/ said that he had seen many 
dervishes; every one of them had said something from selfish motives, but not so 
Shaikh Abu Bakr, who had said nothing with reference to himself. 

Khwajah 'Abdul Mai id was a. Grandee of Humayiin, w hom he served as Dxwan. 
On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When the Emperor moved 
to the Panjab, to crush Bai rum’s rebellion, ’Abdul Majid received the title of A r $af 
Khan, regarding which vide the note after this biographical notice. Subsequently A'^af 
was appointed Governor of Dibit, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Commander 
of Three Thousand. When Fattii, a servant of ’Adli, made overtures to surrender 
Fort Chanadh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, took posses¬ 
sion of it, and was appointed Governor of Lvarah-Manikpur on the Ganges. About 
the same time, Ghazi Khan Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in 
Akbar’s services, fled to Bhat’h G’hora, and stirred up the Zamrndars against Akbar. 
A., in the 7th year, sent a message to Bajah Bam Chandr, the ruler of Bhat’h, to pay 
tribute to Akbar. and surrender the enemies. But the Bajah prepared for resistance. 
A. marched against the EAjah, defeated him, and executed Gbazi Kb an. The Bajah, 
after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu, 1 but obtained Akbar’s pardon by timely 
submission, chiefly through the influence of several Rajahs at Court. A. then loft the 
BAjah in peace; but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vide p. 241, 1. 18) made him desirous of further warfare, and 
he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katapgah,* or Gondwiinah, south 
of Bhat’h, which was then governed by Durgawatl, 8 the heroine of Central India. 
Her heroic defence and suicide, and the death of her son, Blr Sah, at the conquest of 
Chauragailh (about 70 miles west of Jabalpur}, are wellknown. The immense spoils 
which A. carried off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman (No. 13), in 
the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majmin Khan Qaqshal (No. 50) in Mamkpur, 
A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself before Akbar, who had 
marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over the remainder of the Gadha spoils. 


1 Abulfazl, in the events of the 42nd 
year of the Akbar n Am ah, says that ’Ala- 
uddni-i-Khilji besieged Bandhu in vain. 

a Gadlui (Curb, Guvhab, Gurrah) lies 
close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katan- 
m is Hit name of two small places, one 
due south of Jabalpur below Lat. 22, as on 
the Map in Journal A. S. B., Deer. 1837, 
PI. LVII; another apparently larger place 
of the same name lies NAV. of, and nearer 
to, Jabalpur and Gadha, about Lat. 23° 
30', as on the Map of Central India in Sir 
J. Malcolm’s Mahva ; but both are called 
on the maps Katancfi. In Muhammadan 
Histories, the country is generally called 


Gadha-Katangali. Abulfazl says, it had 
an extent of 150 /cos by 80 /cos, and 
there were in ancient times 80000 flour¬ 
ishing cities. The inhabitants, lie says, 
are all Gonds, who are looked upon by 
Hindus as very low. 

The Elijahs of Gadha-Katangab are 
generally called the Gadha-Mandla Eli¬ 
jahs. Mandhi lies S. E. of Jabalpur, on 
the right side of the Narbaddali. 

8 CapL Sleeman in his ‘ History of the 
Gurha Mandala Rajas/ Journal A. IS. 
Bengal, Yol. YI., p. 027, spells her name 
Durghoytee. He calls her son JBiv Na - 
rain. Vide also Baddom 11, 66. 




He thereby regained Ak bar’s confidence and- was appointed to follow * up the rebels. 
At this juncture, the imperial Muta^addis, whom A. beford had handsomely bribed, re¬ 
ported from envy his ‘former _unwillingness to'nund over the spoils/and exaggerated 
his wealth. Hypocritical friend* mentioned this to A : j and afraid of his personal safety, 
he fled to Gadha (ffafar, 973). 

Akbar looked-upon his flight as very auapicious, and appointed Mabdl Qasim Khan 
(No. 36) to Gariha. A. then left Central India ‘ with a sorrowful heart/ and joined, 
together with kia brother (No. 41), Khan Zamdn at Jaunpiir, But ho soon savy that 
Khan Hainan only- wanted his wealth and watched for a favorable moment to kill 
him. A. therefore made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zarnan had 
sent his brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany him. 
Yazlr Khan, whom Khan Zairian had detained, managed likewise to escape, and was 
on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed as place of rendez-voua. No soon¬ 
er had A. escaped than Bahadur followed him up, defeated his men, and took A. pri¬ 
soner. Bahadur's men immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly 
Yazlr Khan fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat fetter¬ 
ed on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and nose, when Yazlr in 
time saved his life, and carried him away. Both reached, in 973, Karah, and asked 
Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) to intercede for them with the emperor. When Mitzafiar, in 

974, was called by the emperor to the Panjab, lie took Vazlr with him, and obtained 
full pardon for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majmin Qaqshal at Karah- ‘ 
Manikpur. His bravery in the last struggle with Kh&n Zainan induced Akbar, in 

975, tq give him Piyag as twyul> vice Haji Muhammad Sistanl (No, 55), to enable 
him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against Band Udai Singh. A. was sent 
in advance (manqali). In the middle of Rabf I, 975, Akbar left A'groh for Chltor. 
The Kami had commissioned Jai Mall, who had formerly been in . Mirfc’ha, to defend 
the fort, whilst he himself had withdrawn to the. mountains. During the siege, 
which lasted four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on 
the 25th Sha’ban, 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chltor. 

Neither the Maasir , nor the Tqbaqdt, mentions the year of his death. He must 
have been dead in 981* because the tide of A$af Khan was bestowed upon another 
noble/ 

Note on the Title of ‘A$af Khan! 

Ac ( af was the na&e of the Yazlr of Sulaiman (Solomon), who like his master 
is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of Akbar three grandees 
received this title. Badaoni, to avoid confusion, numbers them Agaf Khan I., II., and 
III. They are— 

’Abdul Majid, A\;.af Khan I., d. before 981. (No. 49). * 4 - 

Khwajali Mirza Ghidsuddln ’All, A?af Khan IL, d. 989. (No. 126). 

Mirza Ja’far Beg, A'^af Khan IIL, (No. 98). 


1 Stewart (History of Bengal, p. 120) 
says, ’Abdul Majid A'^af Khan officiated 
in 1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This 
i« as impossible tvs his statement on p. 


112, that Fanduddln i Bukhari [No. 99] 
is the author of the History of the Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. 





The three A'^afs were Diwans or Mir Bakskis. The third was nephew to the 
second, as the following tree will shew : 

Agkd Mulla Dawatdar, 


1. Ghiasuddin ’All, 
A^af Kkdn 11. 


2. Mxrza Badi ’uzzaman. 


3. Mtrza, Ahmad Beg. 


Mlrzd Nuvuddin. A daughter Mlrzd J'aTar Beg, 

/ | A$af Khdn III. 

. Mumtaz Mahal 1, 

(Shabjakan’s wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of ‘ A'^af Khan* (T V.) on Abui Hasan, elder brother of 
Nur Jahdi), and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, Shdhjakards wife), whose 
mother was a daughter of A^af Khan II. During the reign of Shahjahan when titles 
containing the word Daidaftl were revived, A'$af Khdn was changed to A’$aful- 
daulahy and this title was conferred on Agafuddaulah Juxnlatul Mulk Asadjang (Shah¬ 
jahan- Aurangzob), a relation of A$af Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, we find 
A^afuddaiilab Amir ul Mamalik, whose name like that of his father, Nizam ul Mulk: 
A^af-Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 


SO. Majmi'n Kha'n i Qa'qshal. 2 

He was a grandee of Hmnayun, and held Narnaul as jdgir . When Hurnaytin 
fled to Persia, Haji Khan besieged Narnaul, hut allowed Majnun Khan to march away 
unmolested, chiefly at the request of Rajah Bihdri Mall, who, at that time, was with 
Haji Khan (vide p. 329). 

On Akbar’s accession, he was made Jagirdar of Manikpur, then the east frontier of 
the Empire. He remained there till after the death of Khan Zamaii (No. 13), bravely 
defending Akbar’s cause. In the ldth year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in 
the hands of Rajah Ram Ohand, ruler of Bhat’h, who during the Afghan troubles had 
bought it, for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khdn, the adopted son of FaMrKhan. When, 
during the siege, the Rajah heard of the fall of Ohitor and Rantanbluir, he surrendered 
Kalinjar to M. (29th pafar, 977). Akbar appointed M, Commander of the Port, in 
addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun’im Khdn (No. 11) on his expedition 
to Gorak’hpiir. At the same time the Gujrati war had commenced, and as Bdba Kban 
Qdqshdl 8 had words with Shahhaz Khan, (No. 80), the Mir Tozalc, regarding certain 


x They had been in use among the 
Khalifahs and the Ghazna wis. Thus Ya¬ 
rn in ud-daulah which title Shahjahan 
bestowed on Abul Hasan A<jaf Khan 
IV.), had also been the title of Mahmud 
of Ghazni when prince. The kings of 
the Duk’hin occasionally conferred titles 
with DaulaJt. This is very likely the 
reason why Akbar conferred the title of 
Azad ud-daulah on Mir Fathidlah of 
Shiraz, who had come from the Dak’kin. 
The title Malik , so common among 
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the Pat’hans, was never conferred by the 
Mughul (Chaghtai) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles with Jang, as Firuzjang , Nn$- 
ratjang , cfc, } came into fashion with 
Jahangir. 

2 Name of a Turkish clan. Like the 
Uzbafes, they were disliked by Akbar, 
and rebelled. M aj nun Ivhan was cer¬ 
tainly the best of them. 

8 Bdhd Khdn Qiujwhdl also was a gran¬ 
dee of Akbar, but Abulfazl has left him 
out iu this list. Like Maj min he distill- 











arrangements, he-was reproved by Akbar. But the rumour spread m Mim’im's army 
that Baba Khan, Jab&ri (Maj nun’s son), Mrrza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals, had 
killed Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mimis in Gujv&t; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Man Tm to imprison Majnuu. In consequence of these 
false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun’im, who in vain tried to 
convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; hut when M. soon after heard 
that Bab/i Kb an and Jabari bad been rewarded by A kbar for their brave behaviour ‘in 
the Gujratl war, he was ashamed of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun’im whoffm'the 
meantime, had taken Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Munim on his Bengal expedition. "When, in 982, Dadd retired 
to Opisa, and Ivala. Pahar,* Sulaiman Mankli and Babu Mankli had gone to 
G’horag’hdfc, Mun’im sent M. against them. M. conquered the greater part of Nor¬ 
thern Bengal, and carried off immense spoils. On the death of Sulaiman Mankli, the 
acknowledged ruler of G’horag’hat* a great number of the principal Afghan * nobles 
were caught, and M. with the view of securing'peace, married the daughter of hu¬ 
man Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his elan. But Babu. Mankli and Ivala Paliar had taken refuge in Kuch Bihar, and 
when Mun’im was in JKatak, they were joined by the sons of Jaldluddin Sur, and 
fell upon the Qaqshals. The latter, without fighting, cowardly returned to Tan dab, 
and waited for Mun’im, who, on his return from Orlsa, sent them with reinforcements 
to G’hbvdg’hat. . The Qaqshala re-oecupied the district. Majmin died soon after at 
(V horag’hitt. 

The 'lVbaqut says that he was a Commander off jFive Thousand and had a conti n-‘ 
gent of 5,000 trooper^. ■ 

His son Jabari 3 distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The enforcing 
of the I)d(fh law led him and his clan into rebellion, Jabari then assumed the title of 
Khan Jahdn. When the Qaqslmis left Ma’qum (p, 826), Jabari went to Court. 
Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned him in the 39ti\ year. 


guished himself in the war with Khan 
ZarmVn and the Mlrzus. During Mun- 
‘hn’s expedition to Bengal, the Qaqshais 
received extensive jagirs' in G’horag hat. 
Baba Khan was looked upon as tho head 
of the clan after Maj min’s death. He 
rebelled with Ma^um Khan i Kabuli, 
partly in consequence of Muzaffar Khan’s 
(No. 37) exactions, and assumed the title 
of Khun Ivhiln an. He died in the same 
year in which Muzaffar died, of cancer in 
the face { k/iurah ), which he said-lie had 
brought on-himself by his faithlessness. 

1 The renowned conqueror of the tem¬ 
ple of Jagamuit’h at Puri in S. Orlsa. 
Vide below Third Book, £iibahs of Ben¬ 
gal and Orisa. A rninutb^escription of his 
conquest is given in the jMahhzan i Af¬ 
ghani, and by Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa, Asiatic 'Researches, Yol. xv. 
But Stirling’s account, taken as they 
are from the Puri Yynsavali (a chronicle 


kept for the last six hundred years in the 
temple of Puri) differs -considerably from 
the Akbarnamah. Ivahi Palup* was killed 
by a gun shot .in one of the fighta be¬ 
tween Ma’piun and Qutlu of Orisa, and. 
’A/iz Kokah (vide' p*. 326), which, in 990, 
took place between K’halgamv (Colgong) 
and Gailhl (near Rajnmhallj. 

Babu. Mankli subsequently entered 
Akbar’s service (vide No. 202). lEuropeau 
Historians generally shell his name l>abu 
Manyali* as if it came from the Hindi 
mans/al, Tuesday. This may be correct; 
for common people in India do still use 
such names. But mankli is perhaps pre¬ 
ferable. Twq of Timur* ancestors had 
the same name. The Turkish mankli 
means khdlddr , spotted. 

2 The best MSS. of the Akbarnamah, 
Badaoni, and the Maaslr have 

Stewart (p, 109) calls him Jchbahirdg (?). 






51. Slmja/’at Kha'n, Muqi'm i ’Arab. 

He is the son of .Tardi Beg’s sister (No. 12). Humayitn made Muqtm a Khan, 
On the emperors flight to Persia, he joined Mir/4 Askari, When Humayun took 
Qandahar on his return, Muqun, like most old nobles, presented himself before the 
emperor with a sword hanging from his nock, and was for a short time confined. 
After his release, he remained with Mun’im Khan (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed 
him to India, when Akbar called Mun’im to take Bairam’s place. 

In the 9th year, Muqlm distinguished himself in the pursuit of’Abdullah Khan 
Uzhak (No, 14), * the king of MandxV, and received the title of Shujaat Khan, which 
Akbar had taken away from the rebellions ’Abdullah. 

In the beginning of the 16th year, Akbar honored him by being his guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Ahmadabad 
(p, 325). Once he slandered Mun’im, and Akbar sent him to the Khan Kim nan to do 
with him what he liked ; but Mun’im generously forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor 
and Oommander-Ju-Chief of Mai wall. 

In 988* when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shujaat Khan, at 
Akbar’s order, left Sarangpur for Fathpur (Baddoni II, 284). At the first stage, 
Twaz Beg Barlas who complained of arrears of pay and harsh treatment of 
the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name Haji Shihab Khan leader, fell 
upon Shuja’at’s tent, and killed his son Qawim Khan. 1 Sbuj4’at himself was mortally 
wounded. Some of his adherents, at last, managed, to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, 
and led him off to S4ra.ngp\u\ Though Sh. had expired before they reached the town, 
they did not Spread the news of his death, and thus kept the greater part of the 
soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 284, Akbar once saved 
Sbuj a’at’s life in the jungles. 

From Badaoni (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young man, renowned 
for his musical talents. 

Muqtm Khdn (No. 380) is Sluija’at Khan’s ^second son. Ho was promoted under 
Akharto a Commandership of seven hundred, 

Qdhn Khan was the son of Muqim Khan. Qaims son, "Abdurrahfm, was under 
Jahangir ^Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got the title of Tarhiyat Khun, 
and was made, in the 6th year, Faujdar of Alwar. Qaim’s daughter, Qdlihah Band , was 
received (3rd year) by Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Pddis/idh Mctludl . 
She adopted Aliy an Job, sou of the above ’Abdurrahhu. Miyan Joh was killed by Malm- 
bat Khan, when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken possession of Jahangir’s person. 

Ho, 62. Sha'h Buda'gh Kbia'n, a descendant of U'ynuiq* Kal of Ba- 
marqond. 


x So the Maasir and the Akbarmuimh. 
Badaoni (IT, 284) has Qdim Khan; but 
this is perhaps a mistake of the native 
editors of fcbe Bibl. Indica. ^ / 

0 There were two tribes of tlio Qara 

Turks called or eWj. %«»“?• 


They were ronowned in India as horse- 
men. Hence JUjf, as the word is gene ¬ 
rally spelt by Mughnl Historians, moans 
a kind of superior cava In/ ; vide Tuz.uk 
p. 1.47, 1. 17. How this Turkish word 
lost its original meaning in India, may 
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The Turkish Buddgh means { a branch of a tree.’ He distinguished himself under 
Humayiin, and was made by Akbar. a Commander of Three Thousand. 

In the 10th year, he accompanied Mir Mu’izzul Mulk (No. Gk) against Bahadur 
No. 22). Though the imperialists, were defeated, B.„ Kh, fought bravely, and was 
captured. His son, 'Abdul Matlah (No. 83), ran away. Tn the 121a year, B. Kh. went 
with Shibdbuddin Ahmad (No. 26) against the Mirzas in Malwah, received Sarangpilr 
as tuyul % fought under ’Aziz Kolcah (No. 21) in tlie battle at Patau (18th Ramazan 
980), and was for a long time Governor of Mandii, Where ho died. Tho Tabaqdf says, 
he had the title of Amirul Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met Akbar at 
Mohini 

Inside Port Mandn, to tho .south, close to tho walls, ho had erected a building, 
to which he gave the name of JSfUkdnt'h, regarding the inscriptions on which the 
Mad sir gives a’few interesting particulars. 

No. 53. Husain Kha'n (Tukriyah), sister’s son of Malidi Q&sim 

Khan (No. 36). 

c He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar s reign.’ In his jihtids ho was 
sans pear, and in his private life sans reproche; he surpassed all grandees by his faith¬ 
fulness and attachment to his masters, but his contingent was never in order ; he. was 
always poor, though his servants in consequence of his liberality liyed in afllueriee. 
He slept on the ground, because his Prophet had enjoyed no" greater luxuries ; and his 
.motto in light was 4 death or victory y and when people asked'him, why lie did not invert 
the order and say 4 victory or death,’ he would reply, 4 0 ! I do long to be with the 
saints that have gone before/ 

He was the patron of the Historian Badaoiu, 1 who served Husain as almoner to 
his estate (Shamsabad and Patiali). 

Husain Khan was not only sister’s son, hut also son-in-law to Malidi Qasim 
Kh&n (No. 36). He was in Bairdm's service. In the second year, after the conquest 
of Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Labor, where he remained four months .'find 
four days. When Akbar, in pafar 965, marched to DihH, he appointed : H. Kh. 
Governor of the Panjabi During his incumbency, he shewed himself a zealous Sunni As 
the Christians did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind, tvfcra) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tukriyah , 4 Patcher/ 

Like Shah Quli Khan Mahram (No. 45), ho stuck to Bairam to the last, and did 
not meet Akbar at Jhujhar; but after Bairam had been pardoned, he entered Akbar’s 
service. When Mahdi ...Qaaim Khan, from dislike ‘to Gadlia, went by way of tho 
pak’hin to Makkah, H. Kh. accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his 
return, he reached Sat was in Malwah, when the rebellion of .the MIrzds broke out, 


be seen from ;p-. 57, L 1, of the second 
volume of my Ain text, where Abulfaz] 
applies the word to Rajput cavalry of 
the Uatlior clan. The word is pro¬ 
nounced aimdq in India. 

The meaning of Miydn Kdl is still 
unclear to me. To judge from Abulfazl’s 
phrase, it must be the name of the 


head or founder of a clan. The ad¬ 
jective Miydn Kali occurs frequently. 
Two Aliy an Kalis may be found below 
among the list of learned men (Qazi 
’Aklussaim) and the poets (Qiisim i 
K'ahl). 

1 Vide my Essay on Bad don i and his 
Works in J. A. S. Bengal, for 1869, p. 120. 






in concert with Muqanib Khan, t\\(yluyulddr of that place, he tried to fortify himself 
in Safcwas. But Muqamb lost heart and tied ; and H. Kb. was forced to leave the 
Port-, and asked Ibrahim Husain Mlrza for an interview. Though urged to join the 
Mirzii, H. Kh. remained faithful to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Kbarx Zemin, H. Kh, was to 
take a command, bat bis contingent was not ready. In the 13th year his jagir was 
transferred from takTnau, where he and Badaoni had keen for about a year, to Kant o 
Golah. 1 His exacting behaviour towards Hindus and his religious expeditions against 
their temples annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19fch year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kb. #as again absent; and when Akbar returned after the conquest of 
Hajipiir, he confiscated H/s jagxr; but on satisfying himself of his harm less ness, ho 
pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to get his contingent ready. His mania, 
however, again overpowered him. He made an expedition against Basantpur in 
Kamaon, which was proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. 
Akbar was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Cadiq Khan 
(Ho. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. therefore left Garh Muktesar, 
with the view of going to Mun'im Khan, through whose in Hue nee he hoped to obtain 
pardon. But he was caught at Barba, and was taken to Batbpdr Slim, where in the 
same year (983) he died of bis wounds. 

The Tabaqat says, he was a, Commander of Two Thousand; but according to the 
Akbarnaumh, he had since the 12th year been a Commander of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of. Jahangir. He served in the Dak’hiu in 
the corps of A/iz Ivokah (Ho. 21), who, in the 5th year, had been sent with 10,000 
men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Kharmn, and Han Singh, because on account 
of the duplicity of the Khan Khan&u (Tumh p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest 
distress (vide pp. 327 and 336), Yusufs son, Tzzat Khan, served under Shahjahart, 
(MdtsU/m, II, 121). 

54, Mora'd Kha'n* son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year, he served under 
A^af Khan (Ho. 49) in Gadba Katangak. In flie 12th year, he got u jagir in 
Maiwab, and fought under Shihabuddin Ahmad against the Mirzas. After the 
Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M, got Ujjam as tnyul. 

In the J8th year, the Mirzds invaded Mai wall from Khandesh, and Murad 
Khan, together with Mir ’Amullah, the Diwin of Mahvah, having received the news 
two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut themselves up in Ujjain, determined 
to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent Qulij Khan (Ho, 42) to their relief, when tlm 
Mlrzas retreated to Mundti. Hollowed up by Qulij and Murad, they retreated at last 
across the 1 Harbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mir/ns broke out in (lujrat, and the jttginlars of Malvvah 
assembled under the command of M. ’Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21). Murad held a command 
in the left wing, and took part, though not very actively, in the confused battle near 
Patau (Kamazan, 980). 

1 Elliot (Index, p. 235, First Edition) and ho calls Husain Khan a Kashmiri. 

has by misvako Lak'lmor (on the Ham- This must be an oversight, 

ganga) instead of Lttk'hnm (in Avtclb), 
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In 982, he was attached to Mun’im’s expedition to Bengal. Ho conquered ipv 
Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sirkav Bogla (S. E. Bengal), and was made Governor 
of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Baud had made peace with Mnn im. 

When in 983, after .Mun’im’s death. Baud fell upon Nazar Bahadur, Akbars 
Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously killed him, Murad wisely retreated 
to Tandah.' 

Subsequently M. was again appointed 'to Fathabad, where he was when the 
Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad, Qiya Khan in Orisa, Mirza Najat 
at Satgiinw, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s Bengal bqrps, that did not take 
part in the great military revolt of 988. Qiya was killed by Qutlii (p. 343), and 
Murad died at Fathabful, immediately after the first outbreak. ot the revolt in 988, 

‘ before the veil of his loyalty was rent.’ ' 

Alter his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindiir of Fathiibad, invited Murad’s 
sons to a feast, and treacherously muvdored them. 

tide No. 309. ' , 

55. Ha'ji’ Muhammad Klia'n of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bairam, who was much attached to him. In 961, when 
Bairam held Qandahar, 'rumours of treason reached Humayun. The Emperor went 
from Kabul to Qandaliar, and personally investigated the matter, but finding Bairam 
innocent, lie went hack, taking Ilaji Muhammad with hira„wlio during the investiga¬ 
tion had been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion, 1 2 

' After the conquest of Hindustan, IL M., at Bairam’s request, was made a Khan, 

and was rapidly promoted, , 

In the 1st year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany Klim- Khwa- 
jah (j>. 385, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Stir. Tardi Beg’s (No. 13) 
defeat by Henri had a had effect, on the Emperor’s cause; and Mulla ’Abdullah Makh- 
dilm ulinulk who, though in Akbar’s service, was said to be devoted to the 
interests of the Alghfins, represented to Sikandar that he should use this favorable 
opportunity and leave the Sawfifiks. As related abdVo, Kl.izr Khwfijah moved against-. 
Sikandar, leaving H. M. in charge of l.dbor. . Being convinced of Makhdiim’s treason, 
H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money which he had con- 

° li, £)6<>, Bairam fell out with Pfr Muhammad (No, 20), and deprived him of iiis 
offioe and emoluments which were given to II. M. When Bairam fell into disgrace, he 
sent H. M. with several other Amirs to DM with expressions of his humility and 
desire to bo pardoned. But H. M. soon saw that all was lost. Ho did not-weive 
permission to go back to Bairam. After Bairam had beui pardoned (p. 318), H. M, 


1 As Mtm’iin left T’hanahd&rs in Bhad- 
vak and Jalesar, Dnud must haye been 
restricted to Ivatak Broper. Munima 
invasion of Orisa was certainly one of 
the most daring exploits performed dur¬ 
um Akbar’s reign. 

Having mentioned Katak, I may. hero 
s tate tbai tlio name * A$ak\ (Attook, m the 


Panjfib) was chosm by Akbat* who built 
the town, because it rhyme-H with Kotok, 
The two frontier to vns of his empire 
were to have similar names. Ahburna- 

mah. , , r 

a Ilaji Muhammad is the same to whom 
Evskines remark refers quo/ed by Eh 
phi ns to no (Fifth Edition), p. 470, note. 







and .Muhammad Tarsou Khan (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to Hijaz as fur as 
N$gor, then the frontier ol the Empire. Once, on the road, Bairam charged II. M. 
with faithlessness, when the latter gently reminded him that he had at least never 
drawn his sword against his master. 

11. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to the post of 
SiJbhazdrL In the 12th year, -when Akbar set out lor the couquest of Clutor, he sent 
H. M. and Shibabuddm Ahmad (No. 26) from Gagrun against the sons of Sultan Mu. 
hammad Mlrza, who had fled from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Malwah. II. M. then 
received the Sirkar of Mandu as jdgir. 

In the 20lh year, H. M. accompanied Mun’irn Khan on his expedition to Bengal 
and Oris a, and got wounded in the battle of Takarol (20th ZI Qa’dah, 982). He then 
accompanied the Khan Khdnan to (taur, where soon after Mun’ini's death he, too, 
died of malaria (983). 

Mote on the Battle of Talcaroi , or Muyhulmdri , in Orisd, 

This battle is one of tho most important battles fought by Akbar’s generals. It 
crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal and ITjjper Orfsa. The 
MBS. of th o AMamdmah and the Mamin* have Talarokt, and J> 3j &Takaroi. 

My copy of the Sawanik has the former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarnamak have 
MahrohL In Baddowi and the Tabaqdt the battle of Takarol is called the 
battle of fyjetxl (vide p. 318), which may be Bajkorak , BdMorah , Baj/iorL or 
Bachhorh. Stew art’s account of Mun’im’s Oris a expedition (Ytb Section), differs in 
many particulars from the Akbarnamak and the Tabaqat. He places the battle in the 
environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his ‘Bukhtore’ is a blunder for 1^-? 
ba chiitud ,, ‘in Chittua,' the dual alif having assumed the shape of a j re, and tho 
°* £ . -fhe Lucknow lithograph of tlx© Akbaimmah, which challenges in 
corruptness the worst possible Indian MS., has ba chitor , in Chitor ! 

The Akbamamah, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. Todar ‘ 
.Mali moved from Bard wan over Madaran* into the Parganah of Chittua, 
(^Xa^) ? where he was subsequently joined by Mun’iin, Baud had taken up a 
Btrong position at Harpur or Hariprn*, “ which lies intermediate (barzaJche) 

between Bengal and Orisa.” The same phrase ( barzakhe ), in other passages of the 
Akbarnamah, is applied to Chittua itself. Baud’s object was to prevent tike Imperialists 
from entering 0$*M, into which led but few other roads ; “ but Ilyas Khan Langah 
shewed the victorious army an easier road,” and Mun’im entered the country, 
and thus turned Dadd’s position. The battle then takes place (20th ZI Qa’dab, 982, 
or A. I)., 3rd March, 1575). Alter the battle Todar Mali leads the pursuit, and'reaches 
with his corps the town of Blindrak. Not long after, he writes to Mun’im to come 
and join"mm, as Baud had collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army 


1 Madavan lies in Jahan&bad, a Par¬ 
ganah of the Hugh district, between 
Bard wan ami Medniptir (Mid import*). Re¬ 
garding the importance and history of 


this town vide my * Places of Historical 
Interest in the Hiigll District,' in the 
April Proceedings of the As. Sue. of Ben¬ 
gal for 1870. 







moves'to Katak, where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Baud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the tacts that the battle took place soon after the Imperialists had left 
Ohittua, which lies a little E. E. N. of Meclnlpur (Midnapore), and that after the 
victory Bajah Todar Mall, in a pursuit of several days, pushed as far as Bhadvak, I 
was led to conclude that the battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and 
probably north of it, as Abulfazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately published, I 
found on the road from. Mednipur to Jalesar the village of Mogulmaree 1 (Muglmlmarl, 
<?. c., MughuTs Fight), and about seven miles southwards, half ways between ktughul- 
muii and Jalesar, and two miles from the left bank of the Sobbanreeka ri^eiy the village 
of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Muglrulman is 22°, and that of Tookaroe, 
21° 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the Taftaroi, of the 

Akbarmlmah. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Baclaom (II, p. 195, 1. 3) speaks of 
three, four kos, i..c., about six miles, and thus tho distauce of lakaroi from. M ugh ul¬ 
na dn" is accounted lor. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name by which the battle is 

called in the Tabaqat and Badaonl (II, 194, 1. 2). It looks as if the name contained 
tho word chaur which occurs so often in the names oi Parganahs in the Jalesar and 
Balesar districts, 

Iu Badaonl (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p, 196), and the TaUqdt, ibis said that Todar 
Mall in his pursuit reached cB Kallcalglidti (?not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Qrisd, at Gaur of 

malaria. 

1. Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, 

(18th Rajah). Vide p. 318. 

2, Baji Khan SLstani, (No. 55). 

3, Haidar Khan, (No. 66). 

4. Mirza Quit Khan, his brother. 

6. Ashrvf Khan, (No. 74). 

6. Ivlu’inaddin Ahmad, (No. 128). 

7, la 1 Khan, (No, 209). 

56. Afzal 3Dia'n» Khwdjah Sultan 7 Alt 3 i Turbati. 

Regarding Turbati, vide No. 37. Ho was Mushrif (accountant) of Humdydn^ 
Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif i Jtufiiidt (stole accoun¬ 
tant), In 957, when Mirza Kaniran took Kabul, he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced 

Madaran to Mednipur. 

2 The word ’Ah has been omitted in 
my text edition on p. 224. 


1 Another ‘ Mughulrnfirf lies m the 
Bardwan district, between Bard wan 
and Jahanabad (HugK District) ou 
the old high road from Bardwan over 


8. Haji Yusuf Khan, (No. 224). 

9. Shah Tahir, (No. 236). 

10. ' Hasliim Khan. 

11. Muhsin Khan. 

12. Qunduz Khan. 

13. Abul Husain, 

14. Shah Khalil. 





hitn* to pay large sums of money. On Hum&yun’s return to India, A. Kh. was made 
Mir Bakiisld , and got an ’cdam,. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihll* 
'when Humaylin died. In the battle with Remu, lie held a command in the centre (qol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hernu s charge. A. Kin, together with Plr Muham¬ 
mad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the battle-field, partly from hatred 
towards Tardi Beg—the old hatred of Khurasanls towards Uzbeks—, and retreated to 
Akbar and Bair4m. As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bairam for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. But both 
escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 6th year, when Bairam bad lost 
bis power, and weTe favorably received at Court. A, Kh. waa made a Commander of 
three thousand. 

J Nothing else is known of him.* Madsir. 

57, Sha'Bbog Kh'n, sou of Ibphim. Beg Harik(?) 1 

He is sometimes called Beg Khdn (p. 3Id). He was an Arghurt; hence his full 
name is Shah Beg Khan Arghun. Under Jahangir lie got the title of Khdn Danrdn , 

He was in the service of Mlrzu Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’s brother, 
and was Governor of Pashavvar. When after the Prince's death, Man Singh, in 993, 
crossed the Nilab (p. 340) for Kabul, Shah Beg took M. M. Hakim’s two sons, Kai 
Qubad and Afriisiyab, to Akbar, and received a mara>a,h. Sh. B. distinguished himself 
in the war with the Yusufzals, and got Khushdb as jdgir. He then served under the 
Khan Khanau in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 2500, 
In the 39th year Akkar sent him to Quidahar (p. 313), which Muza [far Husain had 
ceded. During the time of his Governorship, Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the 
notorious Kakav ) tribe. In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 

3500. In the 47th year, Ghaznin was placed in his charge (vide No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Husain Khan Shamiii, the Persian 
Governor at Harat, thinking Akbar s death would lead to disturbances, made wav upon. 
Sh. B. and besieged Qmdahar, which he hoped to starve out To vex him,-Sh. B. 
gave every night feasts on the top of the castle before the very eyes of the ,enemies 
{Twutk, p. 33). One day, Husain Khan sent am ambassador into the Fort, and Sh.. 
B. t though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread out in 
t the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, Husain Shah received a 
reprimand from Shah ’Abbas for having besieged Qatidahar ‘without orders/ and 
Husain Khan,.without havmg % edbcted anything, had to raise the siege. 

'When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Cafar) visited Kabul,® Sh. B. paid his respects, was, 
made a Commander of 5000, and received the title of Khdn Daurdn. He was also roads , 
'Governor of Kabul (in addition to Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of Afghanistan. Alter having held this office'till the end of 1027, 
lie complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse-travelling and the 


* So the Maasir. My MSS. of the Ain 
have /v£Jby*., which may be Hank* Har- 


mak, Harbak , &c. 
clearly Hurrnak. 
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Some MSS. read 


2 According to the Twuk <p. 53), Sh, B. 
then hold the Parganah of Shor as jdgir , 
regarding which vide Elliot’s Index, first 
edition, p, 198. 
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drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country, 1 paid in the beginning of 1028 his re* 
spools at Court (ZW,p. 257), and was appointed Governor of T’hat’hah. 9 He resigned* 
however, in the same year (Tnz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Parganah of 
Khush&b assigned as pension (75,000 Rs.). 

Be for o he went to T’hat’ll ah, he called on Aqaf Khan to take leave, andX^af recom¬ 
mended to him the brothers of Mnlla Muhammad qf T’hat’hah, who had been a friend of 
A$af. Shahbeg had heard before that the Mulla/s brothers, in consequence of A$ai. s 
support, had never cared for the Governors of the province; hence he said to Aqaf, 
'•‘Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible (sar/nsdb); but 
if not, I shall flay them.” A$af got much annoyed at this, opposed him in everything, 
and indirectly forced him to resign. 

Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akhar appointed him Governor of Qandahar, he 
conferred upon him an 'alarn and a naqqdrah (p. 50); hut on receiving the insignia , he 
said to Band (No. 99), “ What is all this trail for P Would that His Majesty gave me 
an order regarding my mangab , and a jdgir, to enable me to get better troopers for his 
service.” On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his con¬ 
tingent of 1000 picked Mughui troopers, whose appearance and horses created much 
sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, cannabis , opium, 
arid Tcukndr , mixed together, and called his leverage of four ingredients Char Bughrd 
(p. 60, L 13), which gave rise to his nickname Chdr Bughrd Kfmr. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd, Shah Muhammad, Ghaznin Xhdn, a well educated man. 
Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 600 horse. 

2. Yaqub Beg , son-in-law to Mirzii Ja’far A'^af Khan (III) (No. 98), a Com¬ 
mander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Madsir says, he was a fatalist ( azulparmb) 9 
arid, died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg {Tm. p. 276), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. The 
Madsir does not mention him. 

The Tmuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. This is 
perharlrthe same as No. 350. 

Shahbeg Khan Arghiin must not be confounded with No. 148. 

58. Xha'n ’A'lam Chalmali Beg, 3 son of Hamdam who was Mrirza 
Krimr tin’s foster brother. 

Chalmah Beg was Humayiin’s Sa/archi, or table attendant. Mirza Kamr&n 
had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission to go to IVLakkah. 


1 The text has qatrah, which is men¬ 
tioned as a peculiarity of K&bul. X do 
not know whether I have correctly trans¬ 
lated the term, 

0 Sayyid Ahmad in Iris edition of the 
Tuwk , (p. 266) makes him governor of 
Fatnah —a contusion of and. <*13. 

u For Chabnah, the MSS. of the Ain 
have, at this place, Halim. In No, 100, 
the same name occurs. The Madsir and 


good MSS. of the AbbavndmaJi liavo 
Chalmah. Turkish dictionaries give 
chalmah («X*1a.) in the meaning of mid 
goat's dung , and chdlmah (&+JL*.) in that 
of dastdr , a turban. 

In the Edit. Bill. Indica of Badaoni 
Khan Alam is wrongly called 
instead of 





Before' he left, Humayuii, accompanied by some'of his courtiers, paid him a visit, when 
the unfortunate prince, after greeting lits, brother, quoted the verse— 

jf J** y* J oj 1 .w 

* The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a king like thee casts 
his shadow upon his head/ 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse extempore — 

* Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, he it the arrow of oppression or 

the dagger of cruelty/ * 

t JIumayun felt uncomfortable and tried to console him, He gave next day orders 
that any of Kamrans old friends might accompany him free to Makkah ; buf as no one 
came forward, he turned to Chalmah Beg, and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay 
with meT Chalmah Beg, though he knew that Huinayun was much attached to 
' Jiim, replied that he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘gloomy days of 
need and thq darkness of his solitude/ The Emperor approved of his resolution, and 
made ^beraV provisions for Kamran and his companion; 

After lvamran’s death, Chalmah Beg returned to India 1 , an<J was favorably 
received.by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3000, bestowing, upon him the 
title of Kh'dn ' Alanu Ho served under the emperor'against the Mirzas in Guj nit, and 
was presesftt in the tight at Sarn&l (p. 330, No, 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Daiid in Patna, Khan ’A r lam 
. com naapded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards the mouth of'the 
* G’handak, effected a landing, though continually exposed to the volleys of the enemies. 
Akbar praised him much for his daring. In the same year he was attached to Mun’im's 
corps. In flie battle of Takarof (p, 375),^ he commanded the harawal (van). He 
charged the Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed upon and gave way, when Mun’im sent him an angry order to fall hack. 
But before his corps could be brought agairt into order, Gujar Khan, Bauds best 
general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of elephants, which he had j^ndered 
fierce looking by means ofblack qutdses (Yak tails)' and skins 'of wild beasts attached to 
them. The horses of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing cotftd make them stand, ' 
and their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. ’AVs horse got a sword cut, and reared, 
throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it again* but was imme¬ 
diately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by the Afghans who rushed from all 
sides upon him (20th Zi Qa’dah, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, and begged of 
his friends not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. ’A. was a poet and wrote under the Takhalluq of Hamdamt (in allusion to 
the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the Commanders 
of Three Hundred, where for in my Text edition, p. 229, read jjl*. 

59 u Qa'sim Kb&'n, Mfr Bahr Charaanardi (?) Khurdsdn. 1 

* I am doubtful regarding the true I Khardsan, ‘ Buler of Khurasan/ The 

meaning of the odd title ciaman-ardi | Malsir, not knowing what to do with 


\ 






fie the non of Mlrza Dost s sister, who was ail old servant of the Tlmurides, 
When Mlrza Kainran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, Huinayun had occupied Mown* 
Aqabln, which lies opposite the Fort of. Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim 
Khdn and his younger brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Husain (No. 241), threw them¬ 
selves down from a turret between the Abanin Darw&zah and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayim, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar’s accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He superintended the building of the Fort of Agrah, which he completed “ after eight 
years at a cost of 7 lerors of tanhahs, or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the 
banks of the Jairmah river, E. of the town of Agrah, on the place of the old Fort, which 
had much decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the stones being 
well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings which pass through them. 
The foundation every where reaches water.” 1 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agrah. In the beginning of 
Sha ban 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, 1 a country which from, 
its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings of Dibit/ Though six or seven 
roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are all so narrow, that a few old men might repel 
a large army. The then ruler of Kashmir was Ya’qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Chak. 
He had fortified a pass ; 9 but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went over 
to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more important to crush 
the revolt, Ya’qub left his fortified position, and allowed Q. to enter the country. 
No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, he withdrew to the mountains, and trust¬ 
ed to an active guerilla warfare; but disappointed oven in this hope, he submit¬ 
ted and became ‘a servant of Akbar.’ The Kashmiris, however, are famous for 
love of mischief arid viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances break¬ 
ing out in some part of the country. Q. tired of the incessant petty annoyances, ■ resign¬ 
ed his appointment (vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was made Governor of Kabul. 
At that time a young man from Andajan (Farghanah) gave out that he was a son of 
Shah^lpu 3 He met with some success in Badakhshan, but was defeated by the Turan 


it, has left it out. Mir Bakr means ‘ ad¬ 
miral/ If ckamandrdi Kh, be a genitive, 
the words mean, 4 Admiral of the ruler 
of Khurasan/ which from his biography 
does not appear to be correct. His brother 
(No. 24-1) is styled Mir Bar, an officer 
whose duties seem to have been confinod to 
looking after arrangements during trips, 
hunting expeditions, &c. 

1 The old Fort of Agrah was called 
Badalgarh (Bad. I. 429). It suffered 
much during the earthquake of 911 
(3rd 9afar), and was nearly destroyed 
during an explosion which happened in 

962. 

The ForiBddalgar not #5-0^ 

which Elliot (Index, First Edit., p. 229) 
identifies with the Fort of Agrah, cannot 
be the old Fort of Agrah, because Bad4oi.il 


(1, 327) clearly says that it was a lofty 
structure at the foot of the Fort of G-wa¬ 
ll ar, not “ one of the Forts dependent on 
G waliar.” 

For Udantgir , on the same page in 
Elliot, read Utjfgar It was a 

Fort in the Sir loir of Mandlfiir, on the 
left side of the Chambal. Our maps have 
Ootgir or Deogurh . 

2 Called in the MSS. The 

word kutal, means 4 a mountain,’ or 4 a 
mountainpaas/ 

** In 1016 another false son of Mirza 
Shahrukh (p. 313) created disturbances 
and asked Jahangir for assistance .against 
the Turanls. 

The fate of Mirza Shahrukh’s second 
son, Mirza Iiusain, is involved in obscu- 




Shfib. The pretender their made friendship with the Z ahull Ilazarahs, and when Q., 
on.one occasion, had repaired to Court, ho entered Akbar’s territory, giving out that 
he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But Hashirn Beg, Q.’s son, who 
officiated during the absence of his father, sent a detachment after the pretender, who 
now threw himself on fchtvHazarahs. ’ But Hashirn Beg followed him, and took him a 
prisoner to Kabul, CJ., oh his return from India, let him off, and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender in the meantime i;e-engaged his old men, and when 
he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity to faft on Q. At this junc¬ 
ture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he 
entered at noon Q.*s sleeping apartments, when only a few females were . present, and 
murdered his benefactor (1002). Hashirn Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre¬ 
tender and his men. In the nneUe, the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim s brother vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. Ba'qi' KhVn* (elder) brother of Adliam Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anagah, mentioned on p. 323. “ From Badaoni 

[II, 340] we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as Governor of Gadha-Katnu- 
gah ” This is all the Maasir says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baql Khan Kokah. From Badaoni II. 81, we see 
that Baql Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan and Bahadur Khan 
(972-73), and fought under Mu’izzulmulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairabad, in 
which Budagh Khan (No. 62) was captured. The battle was lost, chiefly because Baql 
Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36), and Husain Khan Tukriyah (No. 53) had 
personal grievances—their Uzbak hatred—against Mu’izzul-Mulk and Rajah Todar 
Mall. . 

61. Mi’r Mu 9 izzul-Mulk i Miisawl, of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Miisawl Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace their descent to 
'Ali Musa Raza, the 8th Imam of the Shiahs. A branch of these Sayyids by a different 
mother is called Razawfo. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish Khan Zairian (No. 13), 
who had despatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan Uzbak (No. $8) to the 
district of 'Samar. 1 Against them Akbar sent a strong detachment {vide No. 60) under 
Mu'izzulinulk. Bahadur, on the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to nego¬ 
tiations, and askel for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. 


rity, “ He van away from Burban pur, 
went to sea and to Persia, from where 
he went to Badakhshan. People say 
that he is still alive [1016] ; but no one 
knows whether this new pretender is 
Shaiirukh’a sou or not. Shahrukh left 
Badakhshan about twenty-five years ago. 
and since then the Badakhshls have set 
up several false Mlrzas, in order to shake 
off the yoke of the Uzbaks. This pre¬ 
tender collected a large number of 
Uyi&fiqs (p. 371, note 2) and Badakhshl 
Mountaineers, who go by the name of 
Gharjahs whence Gharjidan], 

and took from the Uzbaks a part of the 


country. But the enemies pressed upon 
him, canght him, and cut off his bead 
which was carried on a spear all over 
Badakhshan. Several false Mlrzas have 
since been killed: but I really think their 
race will continue, as long as a trace of 
Badakhshis remain on earth." Ttizuh i 
Jahdngiri, p. 57. 

1 Most MSS. have The Edit, 

BibL Indica of Badfionl, p. 78, has 
Sarddr; but again on p. 83. 

There is no doubt that the district got 
its name from the Savw River 






.M. M., however, desired war, and though lie granted Bahadur an interview, he told 
him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he reported the matter 
to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan. (No.. 90) and Rajah Todar Mall to him, to tell him 
that he might make peace with Bahadur, if he was satisfied of his good intentions. 
But here also the rancour of Khurasanis towards Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mall 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution ,. 1 Although a few days later the news arrived 
that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he seat his mother and his uncle Ibra¬ 
him Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees of his loyalty, M. M, attacked Bahadur 
near Khairabad. Muhammad Yar, son of Iskandar Khans brother, who commanded 
the van of the rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
earned along and fled from the field. The Imperialists thinking that the battle was 
decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, who had been lying in wait, 
fell upon M. M/s left wing and put it to flight. Not only was Budagh Khan (No. 52) 
taken prisoner, but many soldiers went over to Bahadur. Plashed with victory, he 
attacked the centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(vide No. 60). lodar Mall s firmness was of no avail;, and the day was lost. 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Parganah of Arah (Arrah) as jdgir. 
In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma 911 m i Kabuli, tiiyulddv of Patna, 
rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger brother Mir ’All Ajkbar (No. 62) • 
but both soon loft the rebels, and M. M, went to Jaunpiir recruiting, evidently medi¬ 
tating revolt independently of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad 
Khan Turkman, j&girclar of Manikpdr, to hasten to Jaunpiir, and convey M. M. with 
all Iris suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded iu catching M. M., and 
sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat ‘ foundered/ and 
M. M. lost his life. 

62. Mi'r ’AH' Akbar, (younger) brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and hold the same rank. In the 22nd year, 
he presented Akbar, according to the Tabaqdt, with a MauMdndmah , or History of 
the birth of the Emperor. It was in the hand-writing of Qfizi Ghiasuddin i Jnmi, a man 
of learning, who had served under Hurnayiin, and contained an account of the vision which 
Humaynu had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the new 
bom babe, and was told to call his name Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar. This Mauludna- 
mah. Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir ’AH Akbar with a Parganah 2 as in’dm. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. A. A. was ordered to accompany him. 
He established himself at Zamaniyah, which “ lies 6 kos from Ghazipur” (vide p. 320), 


1 Badaonl says Todar Mall’s arrival 
was “ naphta on Mulzzul Mulk’s fire.” 
Throughout his work, Baddoni shews 
himself an admirer of Khan Zaman and Ms 
brother Bahadur. WithMu’izz, a Shiah 
of the ShPalis, he has no patience. * Mu- 
’izz’s ideas, he says, were 6 1 and nobody 
elsehe behaved as proud as Pir aim 
and Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance 
of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people 
say—* Aid i Madikad^ bajut, Imdm, i 
sliumd t Ldnatulldhi bar tamdm i 


, *0 people of Mashhad, with the 
exception of your Imam [Musa Razaj, 
may God’s curse rest upon ail of you ! 
And also, ‘ The surface of the earth re¬ 
joices iu its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanish¬ 
ed from the surface of the earth/ 

2 Called in the Madsir (though 

it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal); in. my 
copy of the Sawdnih &{&*> • but Nadi- 
nah in Sambhal app e ars to be meant. 




and rebelled like bis brother in Jaunpiir. After the death of, hi* brother, Akbar 
ordered M. ’Aziz (No. 21), who had been appointed to Bihar, to send M. ’A, A. fettered 
to Court. Notwithstanding his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the 
Emperor who imprisoned him for life, 

63. Shari’f Kha’n, brother of Atgah I\Mn (No. 15). 

Fe was horn at Ghaznin. After Bainim’s fall, he held a twijul in the Panjab, 
and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan (No, 16). 

On the transfer of the Atgah Khail from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed to the 
Sirkar of Qannauj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohini, ho sent Sh., together 
with Qazi Khan i Badakkshf (No, 223), Mujahid Khan, Sublian Quii Turk, against 
the R&n&. He afterwards distinguished himself in the conquest of Koubhalmiv, 
In the 25th year, he was made ctidliq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year 
sent to Maiwah as Governor, Shuja’at Khan (No. 51) having* been killed. His son 
Baz Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 28th year, 
ho served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the siege of Bahronch, which 
was held for Muzaffar by Chirlris i Rum! and Nadira, brother of Muzaffar’s wife. 
The former having been killed, Nadira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through 
the trench held by Sharif, and the Port was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihabuddin (No. 26) to the Dak’hin, to assist Mirza ’Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year, he went from Mai wah to Court, and was made in the 39th year 
Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long desired. There he remained 
till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) was sent there. 

‘Nothing else is known of him/ Madsir , 

% His son, Baz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jdgir in Gujrat, and was transferred to 
Ma.lwah as related above. He served in the siege of Aslr, and in the Ahmadnagar 
war. In the 46tli year, he was caught by the Talingahs, hut was released, when 
Abulfazl made peace, and the prisoners were exchanged. 

IX.—Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibra'lu'm Kh&'n i Shaiba'm' (uncle of Khan Zaman, No. 13), 

He served under Humayun. After the conquest of Hindustan, Humayuu sent 

him with Shah Abul Ma’ali to Labor, to oppose Sikandar Sur, should lie leave the 
Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankofe he received the Parganah of Sarharpur, 1 near 
Jaunpiir, as jdgir, and remained with Khan Zaman. Luring Khan Zaman’s first 
rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun’im Khan’s request 
to Court as hostages of his loyalty, Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the Emperor’s 
pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim went with 
Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to Bengal, Ibrahim, at 
Mun’im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with the Khan Khanan, 

In the Tabagdt , Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 


1 It is difficult to reconcile this -state¬ 
ment with Badaom II. 23, where Sar- 
harpiir, which “ lies 18 kos from Jaun- 


pur,” is mentioned as they dgir of Abd¬ 
urrahman, Sikandar Sur’s son, who '>vt 
it after the surrender of Mankot. ° 





His son, IsmaT Khan, held from Khan Zaman the town of San delab in Audit. 
In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husain Khan Jalair. Ismail opposed 
him with troops which he had got from Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 

05. Khwa'jah. Jaia/luddihi Madimn'd Biiju'q, of Khurasan. 

The MSS. of the Ain have Muhammad , instead of Mahmud , which other his¬ 
tories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which reads like and 
(J'£sr? . This should he no doubt fjs:: hujuq, the scriptio defectiva of the Turkish 
Oj*?' bujilq, * having the nose cut/ as given in the copy of the Madsir. 

Jakiluddm was in the service of M. 'Askari. He liad sent him from Qandahar 
to Garmsxr, to collect taxes, when Humayun passed through the district on his way to 
Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jala! presented him with whatever he had with 
him of cash and property, for which service Humayun conferred on him the title of 
Mir Sdmdn, which under the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Huma- 
yun s return from Persia, Jalai joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959. to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghazmn, the tuyul of the Prince. His devotion to his 
master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s protection, that he treated the 
grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had 
not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand .Five Hundred, and 
appointed him to Ghazmn. His enemies used the opportunity and stirred up Mu Aim 
Khan, who owed Jalai an old grudge. Jalai soon found his post in Ghaznin so dis¬ 
agreeable, that he determined to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely 
letfc Ghazmn, when Mun im called him to account. Though ho had promised to spare 
his life, Mun im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced, JalaPs 
sight, however, liad not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated a flight to India. 
Before ho reached the frontier, Mun mi’s men caught him and bis son Jalaluddm 
Mas’ud/ Both were imprisoned and shortly afterwards murdered by Mun im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun’im’s character, and takes xm the 
more by surprise, as on all other occasions he shewed himself generous and forbearing 
towards his enemies, 

68. Haidar Muhammad Kha'n, Akhtah. Bogi. 

He was an old servant of Humayun, and accompanied him to Persia. He gave 
the Emperor his horse, when in the defeat near Balkh Humayun’s horse had been shot. 

"On the march against Kamran who had left Kabul for Afghanistan, the imperialists 
came to the Elver Surkhab, Haidar, with several other faithful Amirs, leading the 
vaii. They reached the river- Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surkhab, before the 
army could come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night; but Haidar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahdr and to India,, 
and was appointed to Bayanah (Bad. I., 460), which was held by GMzMvMn Stir, 
father of Ibr&Mra Khan, After the siege had lasted some time, Haidar allowed 
Gliazi to capitulate ; but soon after, he killed Ghazh Humayim was annoyed at this 
broach of faith, and said he would not let Haidar do so again. 

" Hemusfc not he confounded with | p. 67, who * ate opium like cheese ouTof 
the Jalaludcun Mils ud mentioned Tnzuk, i the hands of his mother. ’ 





After AkbaFs accession, H. was'Vitli TardI Beg { No. 12) in Dikii, and fought 
under Khan Zaman (No. IS) against Hemiu After the victory, he went for some 
reason to Kabul. At Mun’im's request, he assisted Grhani Khan (vide p. 318) in 
Kibul. But they could not agree,, and H. was called to India. He accompanied 
Muti’im, in the 8th year, on his expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him 
in India. 

In the'17th year, H. served with -Khan i Kalan* (No. 16*) in Gujrat. In the lj)th 
year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to the Bengal army, under 
Mnn’iin. Both , died of lever, in 983, at-Gaur (vide p. 376). 

A-son of II. is mentioned below (No. 326.) 

Mirza Quit, or Mirzd Quiz Kh dn^ Haidar ’s' brother, distinguished himself under 
Hum Ay tin during the expedition to Badakhshau. "When K&mran, under the mask 
of friendship, suddenly attacked II mu ay un, M. Q. was wounded and thrown oft his 
horse. His son, Dost Muhammad^ saved him in time. r 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees gurnard i 
hibdr ), a phrase which is neyer applied to grandees below the rank of Commanders of 
One Thousand. His name occurs also often in the Akbarnamah. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say why his name and that of bis son have been left* out by Abulfazl in-this 
list . 

67. I’tima'd Kha'n, of Giijrat. \ 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

I’timad Khan was originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmud, king of (jrujrat. 
He was 4 trusted’ (i’timdd) by his master, who had allowed him to enter the hareni, and 
halt pht him in charge of the women. It is said that, from gratitiKle, he Used to eat 
camphor, and thus rendered himself impotent. He rose in the king’s favor, and was 
at last made an Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered" 
by a slave' of the name of .Burhan, who besides killed -twelve liobles. itimad 
next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. SttMn Mahmud 
having died without issue, I’t. raised Eaziul Mulk, under the title of Ahmad Shah, 
to the throne. Iiazt was a son of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadaba% but as . 
he was very young, the affairs of the state wore entirely in IVs hands. ^ Five years 
later, the young king left Ahmadabad, and lied to Sayyid Mubarik of Bukhara/ a prin¬ 
cipal C0 urtier; but’ I’t. followed him up, -defeated' him, and drove hir^vay. Sultan 
Ahmad then thought it better to return to I’t., who now again reigned as before. • On 
several occasions did the king try to get rid of his powerful minister; and I^aMast felt 
so insecure, that he resolved to kill the king, which lie soon afterwards did. I’t. now raised 
a child of the name of Nat’hii (*£)* to the throne, "who did not belong to the 
line of kings;” but on • introducing him to the grandees, I’t. swore upon the 
Qo4u, that Nat/hu was a son of SuMn Makimd : his pother when pregnant 
had been handed over to him by Sultan Mahmud, to make her miscarry; but the 
child had been five months old, and he had not carried out the order. The Amirs 


1 Regarding this distinguished Gujratl I S. Hamid, (No. 78). ; 

noble, vide tbo biography of his grandson, | 9 Some Mbb. read JSa/itu, 

49 , 






bad to believe the story, and Nat’hu was raised to the throne under the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar. 


Tliis is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s generals 
so much trouble (vide pp. 326, 334, 335), 

Ft. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amirs parcelled out 
the country among themselves, so that each was almost independent. The consequence 
was, that incessant feuds broke out among them. Ft, himself was involved in a war 
with Chingiz Khan, son of J’timadul Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained 
that Sultan Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mlrzas, to whom he had afforded protection against 
Akbar, ’ft. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, and went to Dungarpur. 
Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhar Khan, took Sultan Muzaffar to him, went to 
Chingiz in Ahmadabad, and killed him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzas seeing 
how distracted the country was, took possession of Bahronch and Surat. The general 
confusion only increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Slier Khan Midi and 
his party, and I t. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Nat’hii was no prince at 
all. But Sher Khan’s party attributed this to IVs malice, and besieged him in Ahmad- 
ahad. I’t. then fled to the Mlrzas, and soon after to Akbar, whose attention he drew 
to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan’s party had broken 
up. The Mirzas still held Bahronch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, who had left Sher Khan, 
fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers (vide No. 362). I’timad and other Guiratl nobles 
had in the meantime proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and 
struck coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor.. Barodali, Champ,arrir, 
ancl Surat were given to I’t. as tuyul; the other Amirs were confirmed, and all charged 
themselves with the duty of driving away the Muzas. But they delayed and did 
nothing ; some of them, as Ikhtiyarui-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached 
to Akbar, took I’t. and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging 
them with treason. Ft. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shaiibaz Klutu 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, I’t. was released, and charged with the superintendence of the 
Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, he was permitted to join the party 
who under Mir Abu Turab (vide p. 198) went to Makkah. On his return, he re¬ 
ceived Patan as jdgir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihabuddm Ahmad (No. 26), lie was put in 
charge of Gujrat, and went, there accompanied by several distinguished nobles, though 
Akbar had been warned; for people remembered I’fc.’s former inability to allay the fac¬ 
tions in Gujriik No sooner had Shibab handed over duties than his servants rebelled. Ft, 
did nothing, alleging that Shibab was responsible for his men ; but as Sultan Muzaffar 
had been successi'uMn Kat’hlwar, I’t. left Ahmadabad, and went to Shibab, who on 
hi- way to Court had reached Karl, 20 kos from Ahmadabad. Muzaffar used the 
opportunity and took Ahmadabad, Shihffb’s men joining his standard. 

ShiMib and Ft. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to withdraw 
from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly in a party of Gujrails who 
had left Muzaffar, to tiy their luck with the Imperialists. Ft. paid them well, and 


sent them under the command of his son, Slier Khan, against Shor Khan Fuladi, who 
was repulsed* In tho meantime M. ’Abdurrahim (.No. 29) arrived. Leaving 1t* 
at Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar. 

I’tmnid died at Patan in 995. The Tabaqtit puts him among the Commanders of 
Pour Thousand. 

In AbulfazFs opinion, Gujrails are made up of cowardice, deceit, several good 
qualities, and meanness ; and Ptimad was the very typo of a GujratL 

No. 68. Pa'yandah Kha'n, Mugliul, son of Haji Muhammad Khan 
Kokf’s brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed bj r Huma,- 
ytm for treason on his return from Persia. Hajl Muhammad was a man of great dar¬ 
ing, and his value, when he was faithful, was often acknowledged by the Emperor, 

Pjiyanclah, in the 5th year of Akbar s reign came with Mun’im from Kabul, and was 
ordered to accompany Adkarri Khan (No. 19) to Malwah. In the 19th year, he accom¬ 
panied Mun’im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, he served under Bhagwan Das against 
liana Partab. In the Gujrat war, he,commanded M. ’Abdurrahim s (No. 29) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received G’hordg’hat as jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Madsir says regarding Payandah. 

His full name was Muhammad Payandah. He had a son Wall Beg who is 
mentioned below (No. 359). 

Prom the Tumh , p. 144, we see that Payandah died in 1024 A. H. Jahangir, in 
1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz., y>. 68. 

No. 69. Jagannat’h, son of Rajah Bihar! Mall (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharafuddm Husain (No. 17; vide p. 329). 
After some time he regained his freedom and was well received by Akbar. He gene¬ 
rally served with Man Singh. In the 21st year, when liana Partab of Mai war op¬ 
posed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h during an engagement when otlnSr officers had 
given way, held his ground, and killed with his own hands the renowned champion 
Earn Das, son of Jai Mall. In the 23rd year, ho received a jagir in the Panjfib, and 
was, in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent Mirzfi 
Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, he again served 
against the Rana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir. In 
the 34th year, he served under Prince Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 
36th year, to Malwah, of which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd 
year, after several years* service in the Dak'bin, he left Murad without orders, and was 
for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar s return from the DakTvin, J. met the 
emperor at Rantanblnir, his jagir, and was then again sent to the Dak hin, 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against the Rana, 
and was ift charge of the whole army when the emperor, about the time Khusrau 
had been captured, called Parwiz to Court (Tumh, p. 33). In the same year, J. sup¬ 
pressed disturbances which Dalpat (p. 359) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 3000 horse. 

Ram Chand / his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two Thousand, 
1500 horse. 

1 The Tumh, p. 74, calls him Karm Chand. Vide also Puduhdhndmah , I., b,, 318. 
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Bdjah Manr-up,- a son of Ram Chand. He a^companled Prince Sh&bjah&n on 
hio rebellion, and got on bis accession a Command of Three Thousand, with 2000horse. 
Be died in the 4fh year of Shahjahian. He had a son Go&dl Sing h, - 

70. Makhsni's Kha'n, (younger) brother of SaVd Khan (No. 25). 

He served under, his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served under 
Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later, he accompanied Prince 
Murad to Kabul, where he alsfo served under Akbar, who had gone thither and 
pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Making served under Prince Salim. In the 19th year, be was a 
Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir s reign. The author of the Madsir 
has not recorded the date of his death. • 

He had a son Maq^id who did not get on well with his father, 'for which* reason 
Jahangir would not give him a man§ab. 

71. The author of the ATn, Abulfazl, sou of Shaik Mubarik of Nagor. 

AbulfazTs biography will be found elsewhere. 

X Commanders of Two Thousand . 

72. Isma ? il Kka'n Diildai. 

Duldai, or Duldai, ' is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan (vide p. 
341, note). 

The Madsir calls him Isma/ll Quli Beg Duldai. A similar difference was observed 
in the name of Husain Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may conclude that Beg, at least 
in India, was considered a lower title than Khan, just as Beglar Bogt was considered 
inferior to Khdn Kkdndn. 

IsrmVll Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humayiin, distinguished in the field and 
in council. When Humayiin besieged Qandahar, and the Grandees one after the 
other left M. 5 Askari. Ism. also joined the Emperor, and was appointed, after the con¬ 
quest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. When Kabul was besieged, Ism. and Khizr 
Kkw&jah (vide p. 365, note 2) attacked Slier ’AH, an officer of Mirza Kamran, who 
at the prince’s order had followed up ,and plundered the Persian caravan (gafilah i 
wildcat) on its way to Clianktin ;* hut as the roads were occupied by the Imperialists, 
Sher ’Ali could uot reach Kabul, and inarched towards Ghaznin, wkou ho was over¬ 
taken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled the plunderer, and went again to IIu- 
inayiin. A short time after, Ism. and several other grandees left the emperor, be¬ 
cause they resented the elevation of Qariichah Khun, and followed Mirza. Kamran to 
jOadakhshan. . Humayiin followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Mun’itifs request. 

Ism. accompaifl e d tho emperor on his march to India, and was sent, after the 
capture of Dihli, tbffther with Shah AbulMaali to Labor. 

, t “ Nothing else is known of him.” Madsir , 


1 So the Madsir. Our maps have 
Charihtr. (Lat. 35°. Long. 69), which lies 
north of Kabul, and has always been the 


centre of a large caravan trade* Istalif 
(i_ajlw| t or audLL*f) lies halfway be¬ 
tween Kabul and Charikar, 




73. Mi'r Batons (?), the I'ghur. 

Tho Ighurs are a well known Chaghtai tribe. The correct name of this grandee 
is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio ; vide my Text edition, p. 224 
note 6. The Madsir has left out the name of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the 
List of the Tabaqafe. 

74. Ashraf Ktoa'ix JCi’r Munshi', Muhammad Apghar of Sabzwar (?). 

Ho was a Husaiin Sayyid of Mashhad (Madsir, Mir At uV Alam). The author of 

the Tabaqdt says, hs belonged to the 'Arabshdhi Sayyids; ‘but people rarely make 
such fine distinctions.’ Abulfazl says, bo was of Sabzwar ; but in the opinion of the 
Madsir, this is an error of the copyists. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned calligrapher, 
perhaps the first of his age in writing the TaUq and Nasttiliq characters (p. 101, i. 
14). He also understood jcrftor, or witchcraft. 

Ashraf was in Humayun’s service, and had received from him the post and title 
of Mir Munshi.- After the conquest of Hindustan, he was made Mir ’Arz and Mir 
Mdl. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihli and took part iri the battle with Ilemti 
(p. 365, No. 48). He was imprisoned, by Bair am, but escaped and went to Makkah. He 
returned in 968, when Akbar was at Machtawarah on bis way to the Siwaliks where 
Bairam was. He was well received and got a mangah. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwah, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf Khan. 

In the 19 th year, he went with Muu’im to Bengal, was present in the battle of 
Takarol, and died in the twentieth year (983) x at Gam* (vide p. 376). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abul Muzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. In the 38th year, 
he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashrafs grandsons, Husaini and Durham, hold inferior commands under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmu'd of Ba'rha, [Kundliwal]. 

< Sayyid Mahmud was the first of the Bavha Sayyids that held office under the 
Timuridcs.’ He was with Sikandar Sur (Baddoni II, 17) in Mdnkot, but seeing that 
the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He 

was a friend of Bairam, and served in the first year under 'All QuH Kluin Zaman 

(No, 13) against Heimi. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered with Shalt 
Quit Mahram (No. 45) Fort Jaitaran, 3 and served in the same year under Adham Ko- 
kali against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkant’h (vide p. 323, last line). 

After Bairam’s fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near Dihli. In the 7th year, he 
brought Mun'im Khan to Court (vide p. 318). In the 17tli year, he served under the 
Khan i Kalan (No. 16) and the emperor in Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnab 
and followed up Mirza Ibrahim Husain. On every occasion ^ fought with much 
bravery. Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with of$l Sayyids of Barba, 
and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrohah (No. 140) against Eajah Madhukar, who had 


1 The Mifrdt says in the tenth year (973), 
as stated on p. 101, note 6. This is clearly 
a mistake of the author oi th© Mir-at, 


3 The best MSS. have The 

name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of 
liis marches from Ajmir over Pali to Jalor. 
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invaded tlie territory between Sironj and Gwaliar, S. Mahmud drove him away, and 
died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal courage arid 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishness and 
unadorned language; but he stood in high favor with the emperor. Once on his 
return from the war with Madhukar, he gave in the State hall a verbal account of his 
expedition, in which his “ I” occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assem¬ 
bled Amirs. “You have gained the victory,” interrupted A 9 *af Khan, in order 
to give him a gentle hint, “because His Majesty’s good fortune {iqhdl ipadishahi) 
accompanied you.” Mistaking the word * Iqbal’ for the name of a courtier, “ Why do 
you tell an untruth ?” replied Mahmud, •“ Iqbal i Padishahi did not accompany .me : 
I was there, and my brothers : we licked them with ottr sabres.” The emperor smiled, 
and bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favors. 

Put more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim to be a 
Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir ('luzuk, p. 366) also says that people doubt the 
claim of the Barba family to be Sayyida, Once Mahmud was asked how many genera¬ 
tions backwards the Bayvids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was 
burning on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumpiiig into it, he 
exclaimed, “ If I am a Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall 
get burnt.” Ho stood for nearly an boar in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His velvet-slippers shewed, indeed, no trace of being 
singed. 1 ’ 

, For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 


Note on the Sayyids of Barha (Sadat i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling AAjb bdrha, and bdrah. The lexicographist Ba- 
har i ’Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled Jawdhir ul lluruf \ says 
that the names of Indian towns ending in $ form adjectives in as All, Tattak or 
Thatha, forms an adjective tatawi ; hut of no adjective is formed, and 

you say sdddt i bdrha, instead of sdddt i barhatoi. 

The name Bdrha has been differently explained. Whether the derivation from 
the Hindi immoral bdrah , 12, he corrector not, there is no-doubt that the etymology 
was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and Jahangir; for both the Tabaqdt 
and the Tuzuh derive the name from 12 villages in the Duab (Muzaffamagar District), 
which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to one Sayyid 
Abul Farah of Wasit ; x but their yuisabndmah, or genealogical tree, was sneered at, and 
even Jahangir, in thu above quoted passage from the Tuzuh, says that the personal 
courage of the Sayyms of Barha—but nothing else—was the best proof that they were 
Sayyids. But they clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed 


1 “ From him are descended the most 
renowned Musalman families in North¬ 
ern India, the Barha and Belgram S^uds, 
and in Khyrabad, Futtehporo Huswa, and 


many other places, branches of the same 
stem are found.” C . A. Elliott, The 
Chronicles of Onao, Allahabad, 1862, p. 
93. 







tho title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Moghul emperors, as 
Sayyid Khan Jahiin (Sayyicl Abul Muzaffar), and several others. 

But if their claim, to he Sayyids was not firmly established, their bravery and 
valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the van (hardioal); they 
claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every emperor from the times of Akbar glad¬ 
ly availed himself of the prestige of their name. They delighted in looking upon them¬ 
selves as Hindustanis (vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to tho 
background the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Mauikpur, the Khanzadahs of 
Mew&t, and even families of royal blood as the fafawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are— 1 . Titian - 
puri; 2. ChatbaniWi, or Ckdtrauri; x 3. Xundliwdl; 4. Jagneri. The chief town of 
the first branch was Jansath ; of the second, Sambalharali; of the third, Majharah; 
of the fourth Bidauli on the Jamnah. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, 
perhaps accidentally, only mention two, viz., the KdndUwdl (Jf^J ooj^) to which 
Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpuri , of which Sayyid 

Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mentioh of the Sayyids of 
Barha before the times of Akbar; hut they must luivo held, posts of some importance 
under the Stirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Malumid in Akbar’s camp (p. 389) 
is recorded by all Historians as an event of importance. He and other Sayyids were, 
moreover, at once appointed to high mangabs. The family boasts also traditionally 
of services rendered to Humayun ; but this is at variance with Abuliazl’s statement 
that Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Timuride. 

. The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of Muhammad, 
Shah (1131 to 1161), who deposed the brothers Sayyid Abdullah Ivlian and Sayyid 
Husain All Khan, in whom the family reached the greatest height of their power, 
What a difference between tho rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud under Akbar, and tho 
above two brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two, and 
blinded and imprisoned three ! a 

The Sayyids of Barha are even now-a-days numerous and * form the characteristic 
element in the population of the Muzaffar lagar district’ (Leeds’ Report). 

Abulfazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz.— 


1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4 ,. 

5. 


Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75). 

Sayyid Ahmad, his brother, (No. 91). 
Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). ] gong ofl 
Sayyid Hashim (No. 143). 

Sayyid Raju (No. 165). 


6. Sayyid Jamaluddin (No. 217), son 

of 2. 

7. Sayyid Jhajhu (No. 221). 

8. Sayyid Bayazid (No. 295). 

9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 


1 Tide Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary (Beanies’ 
Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p. 12 
of the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmud 
twice for Sajjgid Muhammad; Sayyid 
*AU Agghar for Sayyid y AU Asaf; 
Dilir Khan for Debt Khan. Instead of 
Chathanuri (or Ckdtrauri ), which Mr. 
B. J, Leeds, 0. S. gives in his valuable 
Report on tho Castes and Races of the 


Muzatfarnagar District (Glossary, p. 297, 
if.), Sir H. Elliot ha WChandraudi. 

2 They made Farrukh Siyar, Raff- 
uddarajat, RalTuddaulak, and Muham¬ 
mad Shah, emperors ; they dethroned and 
killed Jak&ndar Shah and Fnrrukh Siyar, 
whom they had moreover blinded ; and 
they blinded and imprisoned Princes A’azz- 
uddin, AH Tabar, and Humayun Bakht. 




The Akbarnamah mentions several other Sayyids without indicating to what 
family they belong. Thus S, Jamaluddra, a grandson of S. Mahmud \vide under 91); 
S. Salim; S. Fatk Khan, (Bad. II., 180); &c.. 

The Mowing trees are compiled from the Tuzuk, Pddishdhndmak, and MadHr. 

■% 

(a.) Sayyid Mahmiid of Bail,,, ..aJiwal--—-Sayyid Ahmad. 

/~TT~ 0 ~~ K :-*-—> his brother. 

1. S. Qasim. 2. S. Hashim. 3. S. ’All Acghar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir, (No. 91V 

(No. 105.) (No. 343 .) sv.f in^.n ( iksj t aqq\ v . a ' 


l.S. Adam, 
Tax, 80. 

2. S. Sulaiman, 
Pad. I, h. 320. 


Saif Khan. 
d. 1025. 


{Pad. I, 439.) 


S. Bayazid. 
(No. 295, ?) 


S. Niiru.1 S. Ja’far Shujaat Khan, 
Tyan. d. 1052. 

Pdd . 11,735. 


( ' “ "> 
S. Jarmiluddm, 
(No. 217.) 


S. Sultan, ffalabat 

Khan, alida Iicliti- 
9119 Kk&n. 


.1. S. Mvi zaffar, Himmat Khan, Pad. 11,735. 

2. S. Qutb. Pdd. II, 740, 

3. S. Najabat, Pdd. II, 749. 


(b.) Sayyid Dilir Khan (’Abdul ‘Wahhah), d. 1042. 


1. S. Hasan, Pdd. I, b., 323. 

(c.) Sayyid Hizahr Khan, d. 1047.- 


~"V' 


2 . S. Kkalilullah, Pdd . I, b., 323. 


S. Zabardast, 


-Sayyid ’Alam, Ms brother. 
Perished with Prince 
ShujA, in Rakhang 
(Arracan). 


-A brother. 


(d.) Sayyid Khan J ah an i Shahjahani, Tihanpiiri.- 
(alias S. Abul' Mu zaffar Khan), d. 1055. 


f " ' 1 f ^ f *.. 

1. S; ; Mansur. 2. S. Slier Zamaii, 3. S. Munawwar,Laslikar Khan. 1 . S.’All. Pdd. II, 
title. Si Muzafifar | 743 . 

Kh&n. S. Wajihuddin Khan, 2 . S. Finiz, Ikhtiga^ 

, Khan, d. 1077. 

J he Padishdhnamah (L, b., 312, 319 ; II., p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 752) mentions 
also* S. Mak’han, d. 9th year of Shahjahan ; S. Sikkan ; S. ’Abdullah ; S. Muhammad, 
son of S. Afzal; S. Khadim; S. Salar; Shihab. 


(<?.) Sayyid Qasim, Shahamat Khan [Chatrauyi]- 
(was alive in the 24tli year* of 
Aurangzib). 


-a brother 


1, S. Nuefafc Yar Khan 
(under Muhammad Shah). 


(/•) Sayyid Husain Khan, d. 1120. 

-A_ 


1. S. Jm Sa’id Sn, 


2. Ghairat Khan. 


3. Hasan Khan. 


(g.) Sayyid ’Abdullah Khan, [Tihanpurfj. 
alias Sayyid Miyan (under Shah ’Alam I.) 


1. S. Hasan ’All Khan ; title , Qutbul* 
mu Ik S. ’Abdullah Khan. 

3. S. Saifuddiu Husain ’All Khan. 


2. Amlrul Manmlik S. Husain ’AH Khan. 

(killed by Muhammad SMb). 

4. S. Najmuddin ’All Khan. 
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For the following notes, I &m indebted to B. J. Leeds, Esq,, C. S., Mirzapore, who 
kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family history of the Sdddt i 
Bdrha, composed in 1864 and 1860 by ono of the Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds 
has submitted together with bis Beport ‘ a detailed account in English of the history 
of the Sayyids/ the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abul Farah from Was it is 
doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish (Altamsh), and trace the emigra¬ 
tion to troubles arising from Hulag&’s invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
empire of the KhaUfahs ; while the sons of Abul Farah are said to have been in, the 
service of Sbihabuddm Ghori—two palpable anachronisms. 

Abul Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of whom four 
remained in India on his return to his country. These four brothers are the ancestors 
of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their names are— 

1. Sayyid Daiid, who settled in the maum of Tihanptir. 

2. Sayyid Abulfazl, who settled in the qagbah of Chhatbanurd 

3. ‘ Sayyid AbulfUza.il, who settled in the mauza ’ of Kilndli. 

4. Sayyid Najmuddin Husain, who settled in the mama of JkUjar. 

These four places are said to lie near Patifila in the Panjab, and have given rise 
to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhathanuri, the name of the second 
branch, the MSS. have also Chhdtraudi , or and Jagneri 

instead of Jhujari, although no explanation is given of these 

alterations. 

From Patiala, the four brothers went to the Diiab between the Ganges and Jam- 
nah, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audli. 

The etymology of bdrha is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it frrro bdhir, 
outside, because the Sayyids excamped outside the imperial camp ; some from bdrah 
imam, the twelve Imams of the Shi’ahs, as the Sayyids were Shiahs ; some derive it 
from twelve (bdrah) villages which the family held, just as the district of Baland- 
shahr, Tahiti Andpshahr, is said to contain a bdrha of Pat’bans, i. e. 12 villages be¬ 
longing to a Pafchan family; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the 
Arabic abrdr , pious. 

The descendants of S. Baud settled at JDhasiri; and form the Tihawpuri branch, 
those of S. Abulfazl at Sambalharah, and form the Chhatbaniiri or Chhatrauri branch ; 
those of S. Abulfazail went to Majharah, and are tho Kundliwals ; and those of S. 
Najmuddm occupied Bidautt, and form the Jhujari, or Jagneri, branch, 

A. The TiJianpuris. 

The eighth descendant of S, Daud was S. Khan Qfr (?) He had four 


1 The word^-ji occurs also in the lists 
of Path an nobles in the Ta r He h i Fi- 
ruzskdhl The title oftgLyJ qirbak, which 
is mentioned in the same work, appears 
to be the same as the lator JtyjjS or 

50 


qurhegi , the officer in charge 
Jf the ([dr (p, 110). But the name 
Khan Qir is perhaps wrong ; the MB. 
calls him or Fhwdn 

Fir or Kh wdn Qir (?). 






1. Sayyid ‘Umar Shahid, who settled in Jansaih, a village then inhabited by 

Jats and Brahmins.^ To. his descendants belong the renowned brothers mentioned on 

p'302, (rj). ’ 

The occurrence of the name * Umar shews that he, at any rate, was no Shi ah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman , who settled at Chatorah (js^jL&.) ? in the Pargahalx of 
Joli-Jansath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign of Sh&hjah&n* 
is said to*have founded K’harwah Jalalpur in Tlaqah Sirdhanab, district Mirat’h. 
His son S. Shams left the imperial service; hence the family declined. He had two 
sons; Asad ’All and ’All A^ghar, whose descendants still exist in Oliatorah and Jalal¬ 
pur respectively. They are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined 
family dwellings in Chatorah for Es. 10,000 to the Government for the construction 
of works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatorah are ascribed to S. Muhammad 
palish Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hand He settled at Biharl, Muzaffaraagar. He had six sons— 

1 . Sayyid Quth, whose descendants occupy the village of Bilasptir in the Mu¬ 
zaifarnagar District. Prom this branch come the Rat’heri Sayyids. 

If. JS. Sultdn, whose descendants hold Sirdhaolb 

III. S. Yusuf \ whose posterity is to bo found in Biharf and Dhjilnah (one MS. 
reads Dubalnah). 

IV. and V. S. Jan and S. Man , had no- offspring. 

VI. S. Nafiruddin. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan i Shahjahanl, 
p. 392 (d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second founder of their 
family. His first son, S. Manpur built Mangurpiir, and his descendant hold now¬ 
adays Man$urpur and K’hataull*; his second son Muzaffar Khan [Sher Zaman] built 
Muzalfamagar, where his-descendants still exist, though poor or involved, 

4. Sayyid Alimad. He settled at Jlji” in Joli-Jansath, where his descend¬ 
ants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar KMn, and Diwan Yar Muhammad Khan 
as having distinguished themselves^ in the reign of Aurangzib. 

1). The Chhathanun , or ChhdtraurL Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abulfazl is called S. Hasan Pakhruddfn who is said 
to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalharah, the rajahs of which place were 
on friendly terms with the fiimily, • His son, S. Nadhah, is said to have hadi'our sons— 

I. Sayyid 'AIL 

II. Sayyid Ahmad , a descendant of whom, S. Raushan ’All Khan, served under 
Mull am qi ad Shah. 

III. •$. Tdjuddin , whose son, S. ’Umar, settled at KakrauK. 

IV. S. SdHr (perhaps the same on p. 392, 1.11 from below), who had two sons 

S. Haidar Khan, and 8. Muhammad Khan. The descendants of the former settled at 
Miranprir, which was founded by Kawab S. Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as 
on p. 392, (l. 10). S. Muhammad Khan settled at K’hatorah (“ a village so called, be- 

1 The Pddishdhndmah , though very mi- died of his wounds received in the light 
nute, does not mentions. Jalal andS, Shams, at Bhaironwal (vide No. 99). 

A S. Jalal is mentioned 2V&," p. 30. He 
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cause it was at first inhabited by Kaiths"). Among liis descendants are S. Nu^rat 
Yar Khan, (p. 392), and Ruknuddaulah. 

C. The KundUwdls. 

S. Abnl Faz&il settled at Majharah, whichis said to have been so called, because the 
site was formerly a jungle of munj grass. The MSS. say that many Sayyids of the 
branch are mafqud-ulkhabar, i. e. t it is not known what became of them. The 
Kundliw&ls which now exist, are said to be most uneducated and live as common 
labourers, the condition of Majharah being altogether deplorable. 

The Kiindliwaia are now scattered over Majharah, Hashimpur, Tang/ Tan- 
derail, &c. 

JD, The Jagneris. 

The son*of S. Najmoddm, S. Qamaruddin, settled at Bidauli. A descendant of his, S. 
Fakhruddm left Bidauli and settled at in Joli-Jansath, and had also zamlndans 
in Chandaurl Chnudaurah, Tulslpur, and K’hari. Now-a-days many of this branch arc 
in Bidauli, Tlaqah Panipat, and Dihli. 

*•* 

The chief places where the Sayyids of Barba still exist are—Miranpur, K’hatauli, 
MuzafFarnagar, Joli, Tas-ha, Bak’herah, Majharah, Ckataurah, Samba) liar ah, Tang, 
Bilaspur, Mornah, Sirdhaoli, Kilaodah, Jansatli. 

After the overthrow of the Tihaupuri brothers [p. 392, (g. ) ], many emigrated. 
Sayyids of Barba exist also in Lak’hnau, Bareli, ’Anwlah, in Audh ; also in Naginah, 
Maim an, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. A branch of the Joli Sayyids is 
said to exist in Pdrniali (Bengal), and the descendants of the saint ’Abdullah Kirmani 
of Birblvum claim likewise to be related to the Barba Sayyids. 

During the reign of Aurangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed Sunni 
tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat i Barha under Muhammad Shah [vide Elph in¬ 
stone, Yth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight at Bhasi 
which lies on the K’hatauli road, where the Sayyids were defeated by the Imperialists, 
and robbed of the jewels and gold vessels which their ancestors dining their palmy 
days had collected. 


<SL 


1 As this place is said to have been 
founded by Hizabr Khan [p. 392, (c.)] 
it w ould seem as if this Sayyid also was 
a Kundliwal. His brother, S. ’Alam 
perished with Prince Shuja’ in Arracan *, 
and it is noticeable that of the 22 com¬ 
panions of the unfortunate prince, ten 
were Barha Sayyids, the remaining 
twelve being Mughuls. 

The value of the above-mentioned two 
Urdu MSS. lies in their geographical 
details and traditional information. A 
more exhaustive History of the Sadat 


i Barha, based upon the Muhammadan 
Historians of India,—now so accessible 
—and completed from inscriptions and 
sanads and other documents still in the 
possession of the clan, would* be a most 
welcome contribution to Indian History, 
and none are better suited for such a 
task than the Sayyids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids 
owe their renown and success under the 
Timurides to the Kiindliwals, who are 
the very opposite of mafqud-uIkhahar* 
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I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Madsir or the Tahaqdt. He -has 
been mentioned above, p # 309,1. 21* Akbar’s marriage with his daughter displeased 
Bair am, because "Abd Allah’s sister was married to Kamran, of whose party 'Bairam 
believed him to be. When Bairara, during his rebellion (p, 317), marched from Dlpajpiir 
to Jalindhar, he passed over Tiharah, where 'Abdullah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (p. 329, No. 24). 

"Abdullah Khan Mughul must not be confounded with "Abdullah Khan JJzbafc 
(No. 14). 

77. Shaikh Muhammad i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle ( tugMi) to 
Shaikh .‘Farid i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his wisdom and faithfulness. 
Fattu Khu$ah Khail Afghan handed over the Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the 
mediation of Shaikh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gavo him a tuyul in Ajrnlr, and ordered him to take 
charge of Shaikh Mum i Chishtl"s tomb, as the hhddims were generally at feud about 
the emoluments and distribution of vows presented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy 
of their prayers been proved, though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with 
God to promise offspring to the barren and childless. 

In tho 17th year, Shaikh M. was attached to the corps under Mlrza "Aziz (No. 
21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After the Emperor’s victory at 
Sarnal, Ibrahim Mlrza joined Husain Mlrza, Shah Mirza, and ’A'qil Mlrza, at Patau 
(Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled with them, he left them, and invaded the District of 
Ag-rah. The other three Mlrzas remained in Patan, and entered into a league with 
the Ffiladi party (v{do No. 67). Mlrza "Aziz had been re-inforced by the Malwah 
contingent under Qutbuddln (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 52), and Maflah KMn 
(No. 83). His army was further increased by the contingent of Shaikh M., whom 
Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqah to Siirat. Mlrza ’Aziz Kokah left Sayyid 
Hamid (No. 78) in Ahmadabad, and moved against the Mlrzas in Patan. The Mlrzas 
and Sher Khan Fuladl, however, wished to delay the fight, as their reinforcements had 
not r arrived, and >8her Kh&n sent proposals of peace through Shajkh M. to M. ’Aziz. 
Shah Budagh advised M. "Aziz not to listen to them, as the enemies only wished to 
gain time, and ’Aziz drew up his army. He himself, Shah Budagh, Mu’inaddin i 
Farankhiidl (No. 3.28), Ma*$dm Khap and his son, and Matlab Khfin (No. 83) stood in 
the centre (qol) ; Qutbuddln (No. 28), and Jamaluddln Injii (No. 164), on tho right 
wing; Shaikh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. - 95), Shah 
Fakhruddfn (No. 88), Muzaffir Mughul, Payandah (No. 68), Hajl Khan Afghan, 
and the son of Khawfi# Khan, on the left wing; Dastam Khan (No. 79), Naurang 
Khdn {vide p. 334), Muhammad Qiill Toqbai (No. 129), and Mihr "All .Sildoz (No. 
130), led tho van (hardwal); Baz Bahadur (No. 188) occupied the AUmash (between 
the van and the commander); and Mlrza Muqxm andChirgis Khan formed the reserve 
behind the centre. The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Fuladl and 
Junaid i Karara.nl; the right wing by the three Mlrzas ; the left wing by Muhammad 
Khan (Sher Khans eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their van was led by BadrKhap, 
younger son of Sher Khau. The battle then commenced in the neighbourhood of 


Patan, 18th Ramazan, 080 (22nd January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists 
was defeated by the Mirzas. Murad Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, and carried off by his met# to Ahraadabad. Shaikh 
Muhammad himself was killed with several of his relations, as the son of Sayyid Balni- 
uddin, and Sayyid Ja’far, brother of Shaikh Farid (No. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon 
Shah Fakhmddin and repulsed him. Qufcbuddm even was hard pressed, when M. ’Aziz 
by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to flight. As usual, the soldiers 
of the enemies had too early commenced to plunder. 

Slier Khan fled to Jiinagadh, and the Mirzas to the Dak’hin, 

78. Sayyid Ha'mid i BiikMri. 

Sa 3 r yid Hamid was tho son of S. Mir an, son of S. Mubarik. Sayyid Mubarik 
was a Gujrati Courtier (vide p. 885, noto) who, it is said, arrived from Bukhara with 
but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast elephant, when he discharged an 
arrow that entered the forehead of the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow 
was visible, JJrom this event, the people of G-ujraf swore by S. Mubarik’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I’timad Khan (No. 67) raised Nat’hii to the 
throne, under the title of MuzafFar Shah, S. Mubarik got several Mahalls of the Pa tan, 
Dholqah, and Dandoqah (W. of the Peninsula) Districts. After his death, Dholqah 
and Dandoqah were given to his son, Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson 
Sayyid Hamid, 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Eajab, 980, at Patau, 
Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favorably received. During the war of 
Mirza 5 Aziz JCokah with the Mirzas {vide No. 77), S. H. was put in charge of Ahmad- 
abaci. In the 18th year, Dholqah and Dandoqah were again given him as tiiyui. 
Subsequently, he served under Qutbuddin in Kambhaifc. 

In the 22nd year, he was appointed to Multan, and served in the end of the same 
year with M. Yusuf Khan i Razawi (No. 35), against tho Baluchis. In the 25th year, 
when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded Labor, S. H. with the other tuyulddrs of the 
Panjab assembled and joined the army of Prince Murad, S. II. commanding the left 
wing. He also served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor’s return, he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jdglr. 

In the 30th year, ho served under Man Singh in Kabul. On his arrival at 
Pashawar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, and lived securely in 
Bigr&m (on our IVfftps, Beghram), leaving his affairs in the hands of a man of the name 
of Musa. This man oppressed the Mahmand and Gharbah (P) Kbail tribes, ^vho have 
ten thousand homes near Pashawar’. The oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining 
to Akbar, chose Jalalali i Tarlk.1 as leader, and attacked S. H. He first resolved to 
shut himself up in Bigram; but having received an erroneous report regarding the 
strength of tho enemies, he left the town, and was defeated and killed (31st year). 
The Madsir says, ho was killed in 993. In this fight, forty of his relations and clients 
also perished. The Afghans then besieged the Port, which was held by Kama), son 
of S. H. He held it till he was relieved. 

S. Kamdl, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven Hundred, 
and, on the accession of JaMngir, to a.Hazariship. He was made Governor of DilM, 
vice Shaikh 'Abdul Wahhab, also a Bukhari Sayyid (Tuz. p. 35,1. 8 from below). 
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Katml served ' under Farid i Bukhari (No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Kiras- 
rau, and commanded the left wing in the fight near Bkaironw&I, rendering timely 
assistance to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. 

tSmji/id Ya'qub , son of S. Kainal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 
horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahan’s reign. The Madsir says, in the 
2 nd year. 

The two lists of Shahjahau’s grandees given in the Tddkhdhndmah (I, b., 
322 ; IT, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name of Sayyid Baqir, 
who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

70. Dastarn Kha'n, son of Rustam i Turkistam, 

The correct name of this grandee is Rustam a very unusual name, though 

most MSS. of the Ain and many of the Akbarnarnah give Rustam, The 

Mciddr correctly places his name under the letter .2). 

His father’s name was Rustam. His mother—her name is not clearly written in 
the MSS. of the Madsir and Akbarndmah, , which I have seen, either Najibah or 
Tdakhyah was a friend of Mahum Anagah (vide No. 19), and had free access to the 
Harem. Das tarn appears to have been a play-fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastain Khan, in the 9th year, served under Mu’izznl Mulk (No. 61) against 
'Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, ho served under Murza ’Am 
ICokali in the battle of Patau (vide No. 77), distinguished himself in the war with 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, and got a flag. In the 22nd year, he was appointed to 
the Cuhah of Ajmir, and got Raritan bhur as tuyuL His administration was praise¬ 
worthy : he kept down the rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year, ITchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, Tiluksi, sons of 
Rajah Bihari Mall’s brother, came without permission from the Panjab to Irani (?), their 
native town, and caused disturbances. Dastain, from a wish not to be too hard on 
Eachhwallahs, advised them to return to obedience ; but his leniency only rendered 
the rebels more audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to hold out threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so; but he did 
it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the fight, 1 the three 


1 The geographical details given in the 
Akbarnarnah are unsatisfactory. 

Abutfazl mentions the QaghaJi (small 
town) of Luni (^jd) as the birth-place 

of the Knohhwahah rebels; the fight, he 
says, took place in a village (mettiza 9 ) of 
the name of Thori , and Dastain 

d iod at Sherpur , which is also called a 
Qaqhah. But the Akbarnarnah leaves 
the reader to find out where these three 
places are. The Tabaqdt, in its list of 
grandees, fortunately says that Dastam 
Khan was killed in the neighbourhood of 
•Rantanbhiir. The only places near .Ran¬ 
tanbhiir which resemble the above three, 
are Bounlee, Tohra, and Shergaph, as 
given on the Trig, Map of the Jodhpur 
Territory for 1850. The road from Sker- 


garh (about 4 miles S. E. of Rantanbhiir 
to Bouulee is bisected by the Ban as 
River. Rantanbhur lies in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Chambal 
and the Banas, and Bdunlee lies about 30 
miles N. W. of it. There are two villa¬ 
ges of the names of Tohra , one about 3 
miles S. W. of Bounlee, and the other S. 
of it, on the right bank of the Barms. 
Bounlee , or Baunli, would be or 

which will be found below as the 

head of a Parganak in Siikar Rantan¬ 
bhiir, and the change of to 

is very simple. The greatest difference 
lies in Shcrpur and Slier ejarh. 

The Akbarndmah says, the fight took 
place on the 10th Abau of the 25 th year. 
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nephews of the Rajah were killed. Dastam received a wound from Uchla, who had 
attacked him from an ambush. Wounded as he was,die attacked Uchla, and killed 
him. Immediately afterwards he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him 
again on horseback—a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The 
rebels were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Past am died of his^wounds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said that even 'D/s 
mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he did, because I)., with the 
exception of three years, had never been away from him. 

The Maasir says, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantanbhiir was 
then given to Mlrza 'Abdurrahim (No. 29) as jaglr. 

A. son of Dastara is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80 . Shahba'z Kha'n i ICambu. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambu, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir II. Elliot’s Glossary, 

I } 304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Ilazaj )— 

' The Afghans are the first, the Kambiis the second, and the Kaskmlris the third, 
set of scoundrels’ must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
it was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will he seen just now. 

The sixth»ancestor ofShahbaz was Haji Isma il, a disciple of the renowned saint 
Bahauddin Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked the saint to give him an ash- 
rafi, or goldmuhr, for the name'of every prophet he would mention ; but as Btthauddln 
could qdt pay the money, Haji Isma’ii took the beggar to his house, and gave him' an 
'ftshrafi for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Isma il acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding's defective, where¬ 
upon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the Kambiis are proverbial in 
Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, as his an¬ 
cestors had done ; but tho excellent way in which he performed the duties of kotwdL 
drew Akbar \s attention to him, and he was made an Amir and appointed Mir Tozak 
(quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Kh&n (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. was ap¬ 
pointed Mir Bakhsbl In the 21st year, he was sent against the rebels in Jodhpur, 
especially against Kallah, son of Rai Ram, and grandson of Rai Maldeo, and was 
ordered to take Fort Siwanah. Shahbaz first took Fort Baigiir (?)\ where a large num- ' 
of Rathor rebels were killed; after this he took Bunarah, from where he passed on 
to Siwanah, which on his .arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Rajah Gajpati. 9 This Rajah was the 


1 The MSS. have which I can¬ 

not find on the maps. There are many 
places of a similar name, S. W. of 
Jodhpur, near which it must lie. Du¬ 
nam h (most MSS. have lies on 

the right hank of the Luni, S. W. of 
Jodhpur. Here Shahbaz crossed (’ubur) 
and went to Svw&nah, which lies N. W. 


S. of Diinarah, about 10 miles from the 
left bank of the LfinL 

9 So according to the host MSS. 
Stewart calls him Gujetif , the Lak’hnau 
Akbarnamah (III,, 140) Kajt, and the 
Edit. Bibl. Indica of Badaoni, KachUt, 
(p. 179, 284, 285,) and JCajili (p. 237), 
which forms are also found in the 
Lak’huau edition of the Akbammnah, 
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greatest, Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services during Mun’im’s expedition 
to Bengal. But when Daitd, king of Orisa, invaded Bengal alter Mun'im’s death at Gam* 
in 983, Gajpati rebelled and plundered several towns in Bihar, Farhat Khan (No. 145) 
iuj/ulddr of Arab, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Rajah, but 
perished in the fight. When ShahbAz approached, Gajpati fled; but Sh. followed him 
up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last Jagdespiir, where the whole family 
of the Rajah was captured. Sh. then conquered Shergadli, which was held by Sri 
Bara, Gajpati s son. About the same time, Sh. took possession of Rulitas. Its 
Afghan commander, Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part ot 
Junaid i Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzaffaa* (No. 37); he therefore fled to 
Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then repaired to court, 
where he received every distinction due to his eminent services. 

In the 23rd year (986), Sh. marched against the proud Edna Par tab, and be¬ 
sieged the renowned Fort of Konbhalmir (called on our maps Koinainair, on the 
frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, hut. 25° ID 7 ). The Rana, unable to defend it, 
escaped in the disguise of a Samidsi, when the Fort was taken. Gogandah and Udaipur 
submitted likewise. Sh. erected no less than 50 t'hanahs in the hills .and 35 in the 
plains, fiora Udaipur to Pur Man dal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Daudu, 
son of Eai Surjan Hada (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. After this, Sh. 
was sent to Ajmlr, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go to Biluir ; 
but he did not agree with M. ’Aziz Kolcah—for Sh. could not bear to be second or third 
—and carried on the war independently of him, defeated ’Arab Bahadur, and marched 
to Jagdespur. At that time the report reached him that Ma’gum Khan Farankhudi 
(No. 157) had rebelled, and ’Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. 
therefore marched to Audli, and met the enemies near Sultanpur Bilkan, 25 kos from 
Awa.dk (Faizabad). Ma’gum, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. to flight, and J.ollowed 
him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a 
rumour spread in the army of the enemies, that Ma'gim had been killed, which caused 
some disorder. At this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemies, Ma\mm got 
wounded, and withdrew to Awadli (Faazab&d). Sh. now pursued him, and seven miles 
from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma’giim could not hold himself 
in Awadli, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. went again to Court, where he was received by the emperor on 
his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gavo offence by his pride ; and when 
once, at a parade, the Bakhshfs had placed the young Mir/.a Khan (No. 29) above 
him, lie gavo openly vent to his anger, was arrested, and put under the charge of lyni 
Sal Darh&ri (No. 1.06). 

But an officer of Sh.’s usefulness could ill bo spared, and when M. Aziz m the 
28 th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs was sent there. 

He followed up Ma’cum Khan Kabuli to G’hor&g’liat, aud defeated him. He then 
followed him to Bhati (p. 348), plundered Baktor&pAr, the residence of ‘M, took 
Sunnarganw, and encamped on the Brahmaputra. Ts4 afforded Ma' 9 um means and 
shelter; btrt being hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace : an 
Imperial officer was to reside as Sunnarganw; Ma’gum was to go to Makkah; and 
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Sh was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river expecting the' 
terms would be carried out. But the enemies did nothing; and when Sh. prepared 
to return, his officers shewed the greatest insubordination, so that he had to retreat to 
Tandah, all advantages being thus lost- He reported matters to Court, and the 
fu lf illddrs of Biluir were ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and follo wed 
up Ma’?um. In the 30th year, he and Q&diq Khan (vide Ho. 43) quarrelled. Sub¬ 
sequently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and oven sent a detachment 4 to Kolcrah J ? 
which lies between Onsa and the Bak'hin/- Modhti Singh, the Zamiodar of the 
district, was plundered, and had to pay tribute. In the 32ndyear, when Sa’id (No. 25) 
was made Governor of Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh, 
returned to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotwdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sawad ; hut he left his duties without order, and was again 
imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdliq to M. Shahmkh, who had been 
appointed to Mai wall and was on his way to Prince Murad in the Bak’hin. During 
the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of Shahr i Nan, ‘which is called Burhdndbad,’ 
asked the Imperialists for protection; hut as they were mostly Shiahs, Sh., in his 
bigotry, fell upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langur i 
JDuwdzdah Imam , the very name of which must have stunk in Sli.'s nostrils. The 
inhabitants ‘ seeing that they could not rely on the word of the Mughuls/ emigrated. 
The Prince was irritated ; ana when padiq Khan (No. 43) was appointed hi.s a tally, 
►Sh. left witbbut permission for Malwah. Akbar gave his jdgirto Shahrukk, and r trans- 
ferred Shah ha/.. « 

In the 43rd year, vSh, was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the mangold of Prince 
Salim (Jah&agir), whom Akbar has asked to go from Ilahabad 'against the Ran a. 
But Sh. was now above seventy years old, and as he had been in the habit of eating 
quicksilver, ho commenced to suffer from pain in his hauds and wrists. Ho got well 
again, but had in Ajmir another attack; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th 
year (1008). Salim took qiiickly possession of Sli.’s treasures, went back to Ilahab&d 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious’ attitude towards his 
father. 

Shahbaz had expressed a dylgg wish to be buried in Ajmir within the hallowed 
enclosure of Mu in i Chisktl. But the custodians of the sacred shrine refused to comply, 
and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, the saint appealed in the dreams of 
the custodians, and told them that Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero 
was buried inside, north of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. His op¬ 
position to Akbar s ‘ Divine Faith’ has been mentioned above (p. 188). He would 
neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor put the word murid (disciple) 
on his oigtiet. Bis Sunni zeal, no doubt, retarded his promotion as much as his 
arrogance; for other less deserving officers held higher commands. He observed 
with great strictness the five daily prayers, and was never seen without the rosary in 
bis hand. One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Falhpur and seized 
SluihMz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ’a$r t or afternoon 
prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the ,mu, not to miss the proper 
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tiro*. Hakim Atml Fath (No. 112) saw it from a distance, and said to Haldm 'All 
who stood near him, “ I shall indeed call Shalibaz a pious man, if he insists on saying 
the prayer, alone as he is with the emperor;” (for the prayer had been abolished by 
Akbar at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the em¬ 
peror. “ Oh,” replied Akbar, you can pray another time, and make amends for tins 

omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp of the emperor, spread his 
dupatUt/i shawl on the ground, and said not only bis prayer, but also his mrd (volun¬ 
tary daily religious exercise), Akbar slapping all the while his head, saying, ‘ Get up ! 
Abu) Fath stepped up, and interceded for Shalibaz, whoso persistency he admired. 

Abulfazl says that Shalibaz was an excellent and faithful servant; but he 
blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, ho says, he hud no equal, and people whis¬ 
pered that he found the Fdf\as stone [vide Book HI, C'dbah of Maiwah). His mili¬ 
tary contingent was always complete and in good order ; during his tights near the 
Brahmaputr lie had 9000 horse. Every Thursday evening, he distributed 100 Ashrafk 
to the memory of the renowned Ghausussiqlain (Abdul Qadir i Jilani). To Kam- 
lviis he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Baklishi, he introduced the Ddgh law, the most 
important military reform of Akbar s reign (vide pp. 242,255,256). 

Shall baz’s brother, Karamullah, was likewise pious. He died in 1002 at Saronj 
(Madsw). The Madsir mentions a son of Sliahbdz, Ilhamullali. He was H dqi ahnawh 
(p. 258) of the Sirkar of Baglanah, where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Ranb&z Khan, who during the 
reign of Shahjahan was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. He was, in the 
13th year, JJahhsM and Waqiaknawis of the corps which was sent to Bangasli. He 
hold the same rank in the 20th year of Shahjahans reign. 1 

81. Darwi'sh. Muhammad Uzbak. 

The Madsir says nothing about this grandee ; the MSS. of the Tabaqat merely 
say that he was dead in 1001. 

From the Akbarndwiali (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 137) we see that he was a 
friend of Bairam. He was sent by Bairam together with Muzaifar 'All (No. 37, and 
p. 317, l. 3) to Sher Muhammad Diwanah, who despatched both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs again in the Akbamdrttah (Lucknow Edition, H, p. where 

f or JJarwish TJzbak Khwdjah, read Darmsh Uzbak o Mumffar Khwdjah). From 
the fact that Abulfazl has given his name in this list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned 
him on Bair&m’s submission. 

82. Shaikh. Ibra'hi'm, son of Shaikh Mdsd, elder brother of Shaikh 
Salim of Fathpur Slkri. - 


1 Ranb&z Khan is wrongly called Niaz 
Khdn in the Ed. Bibl. Indica of the Padi- 
shahn. I, b., p. 314; but in II, p. 740, of 
the same work, lianbdz Jihdn, as in the 
fuzuk. 

Sayvid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk , 
p, 159, says that Ranbaz’s name was 


KhmuUah; but tins is a most; extra¬ 
ordinary name, and therefore likely to be 
wrong. It should perhaps be Habib idUih. 

In the list of Akbars grandees in the 
Tabaqat, Nizam says, * At present (in 
iOOl) Shahbaz is Mir Bakhshi of Mul- 
wah/ 






His lather, Shaikh Musa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had at first 
no eh ildren, he asked the Sikri Shaikhs to pray for him, which they did; and as at 
that time one of Akbar’s wives became pregnant (with Salim), Akbar looked upon 
the Shaikhs with particular favor. To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes 
its elevation. 

Shaikh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the princes. 
In the 22nd year, he was made T’hanahd&r of Ladlai, and suppressed the disturbances. 
In the 23rd year, he was made Governor of Fathpdr Sikri. In the 28th year, he 
served with distinction under M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was 
with Vazir Khan (No. 41) in his expedition against Qatlii of Orlsa. When Akbar, 
in the 30th year went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agrah, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 909 (36th year). 

According to the Tahaqdt , he was not only the brother, but also the son-in-law 
of Shaikh Salim i Sikri wal. 

83. ’Abdul Matlab Kha'n, son of SMh Budagh Khan (No. 52). 

The 'Madsir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five Hundred. 

’Abdul Matlab accompanied Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17) on his expedition to 

Mlrt’ha, In the 10th year, he served together with his father under Mu’izzulmiilk 
(No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur Khan, and fled from the battle-field of 
Khairabad (pp. 372, 382). In the 12th. year, he served under Muhammad Quit Ivhan 
Barlas (No. 31) against Iskandar Khan in Audh, He then retired to his tm/ul 
in Malwah. 

In the 17th year, he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. ’Aziz Kokah and was pre¬ 
sent in the battle of Patau (p. 396). In the 23rd year, when Qutbuddln’s men (No! 
28) brought Muza liar Husain Mlrzd from the Dak bin to Court, Abdul Matlab at¬ 
tached himself as convoy, and saw the Muza safely to Court. In the 25th year, he 
accompanied Ismail Quit Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan 
’Arab. In the following year, he received a reprimand for having murdered Path 
Daulat, son of ’All Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and was put in 
command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. In the 27th year, 
Akbar honored him by being his guest in Kalpl, his jaglr. 

In the 30th year, ho accompanied M. ’Aziz Kokali to the Dak’hin, and was sent, 
two years later, against Jakilah Tanki, the Aighan rebel. One day, Jalakih fell upon 
the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded by 'Beg Nuria Khan (No. 212), 
g a H m Khan (No. 132), and Sheroyah Khan (No. 168). They were in time assisted 
by Muhammad Quit Beg, and routed Jalalah, who escaped to the mountains. 'Abdul- 
matlab “ had not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight.” He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the victorious army returned 
to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to Court. He diet! soon after, 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 200 
horse. 

84. Ptiba'r Kha'n, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ’Amhar. He was otic of Babar’s 
Eunuchs. When Jlnm&yun left Qandahar for Iraq, he despatched I’tibur and others 
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to conduct Maryam Maki nr (Akbav’s mother) to his camp. In 952, lie left Kabul 
and joined tho emperor, who attached him to Prince Ak bar's suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign, he accompanied Akbar’s mother and the other 
Begums from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him Governor of Dibit, where he died. 

He must not be confounded with Ho.' 86. 

85, Ra'jah Bi'r Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name ofMahesh Das (Madsir ; the Ed. Bibl. Indica 
of Bad dam, II. p. 161, calls him Brahman Bus), and was a Bhdt , or minstrel, a class of 
men whom the Persians call bddfarosh, * dealers in encomiums/ He was very poor, 
hut clear-headed, and remarkable for his power of apprehension. According to Bad (fl¬ 
ow, he came soon after Akbar’s accession from Katpi to Court, where his bonmots in 
a short time made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of ab Rdi, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate, 1 2 and had him 
constantly near himself. 

In the ,18th year, Rajah Jai Ok and of Hagarkot, who was at Court, happened to 
displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Hagarkot was given to Kab Rai as jagir. 
He also received the title of Rajah Bir Bar. But Jai Chand a son, Budh Chand (or 
Budhi Oh., or Bacli Ch.,—-the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Hagarkot, and Husain 
Quli Khan (Ho. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim Husain 
MfrM, as related above, forced Husain Quli to raise the siege, and Bir Bar, in all 
probability, did not get his j&gir. He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabnd, 24bh Raid’ II, 981. ( Vide note-to Ho. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year, he was sent with R&i 
Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Rai of which town was anxious to send his (laughter to 
Akbar’s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B, and Zain Kokuh (Ho. 34) conducted 
Rajah Earn Chand (Ho. 89) to Court. 

Bu Bar spent his time chiefly at Court In the 34th year, Zain Khan Kokah 
marched against the Yusufzais in Bijor a and Sawdd; and as he had to ask for 
reinforcements, Bfr Bar was sent there together with Hakim Abul Path (Ho. 112). 
It is said that Akbar determined by lot whether Abulfazl or Bir Bar should go, and 
the lot fell on the latter, much against Akbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 204,344). Bir Bar and 
nearly 8000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat—the severest defeat which 
Akbar’s army ever suffered. 3 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar’s loss, has been mentioned on p. 205. There is also a 
letter on this subject in AbulfazTs Maktubdt. 

The following passages from Badaonl (Ed. Bibl. Inch, pp. 357, 358) are of interest— 

“ Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which during this year 


zib, when several thousand soldiers of 
the army, commanded by Amin Khfui 
were killed in the Khaibnr Pass, on the 
3rd Muharram, 1083, or 21st April, 1672. 
Madsir i 5 A'lawf/trt, p. 117. Vide Jour¬ 
nal A. 8. Bengal, for 1862, p. 261. 


1 Just as JotiJc Rai, the (Hindu) 
Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet 
Laureate [Fai/i] had the title of Malik - 
usiishu ard, or ‘ King of Poets.’ 

2 On p. 344, read Bijor for Waijur , 

a A similar catastrophe befell Aurang- 





(905) were spread over the country, was the rumour that Bit Bar, the accursed, was 
still alive, though in reality he hud then for some time been burning in the seventh 
hell The Hindus by whom His Majesty is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he 
was for Bir Bar’s loss, and invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills 
of Nagaikot, walking about with Jogis and Sannasis. His Majesty believed , the ru¬ 
mour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account of the defeat 
which he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufzals ; and it was, besides, quite pro¬ 
bable that he should have been seen with Jogis, inasmuch as he bad never cared for 
the world. An Ahadi was therefore sent to Nagarkot, to enquire into the truth of 
the rumour, when it was proved that the whole story was an absurdity/’ 

“ Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been seen at Ivalin- 
jar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector of the district stated that a 
barber had recognized him by certain marks on his body, which the man had distinctly 
seen, when one day Bir Bar had engaged him to rub his body with oil; from that time, 
however, Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to court; and the Hindu Krori (collector) got hold of some poor innocent 
traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in concealment, giving out 
that he was Bir Bar. The Krori could, of course, send no barber to Court; he 
therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid detection, and reported that it was Bir 
Bar in reality, but he had since died. His Majesty went actually through a second 
mourning ; but bo ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were 
for some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty before, 
Mil the Krori lmd, moreover, to pay a heavy tine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical skill and 
poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of the 
people of Hindustan. 

The hatred which Bad&oru, Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), and other pious Muslims 
shewed towards Bir Bar (vide pp. 183, 188, 192, 199, 204) arose from the belief that 
Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar's oldest son, Ldlah , is mentioned below among the commanders of Two 
Hundred (No. 387). He was a spendthrift ; and as he got no promotion, and his 
property was squandered away, he resigned court life, and turned fuqir, in order to 
live free and independent (end of 46 th year). 

86. Ikhla's Kha'n I’tiMr, the Emmcli. 

The Madsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar s grandees in the 
Tabaqat has the short remark that Ikhlaq Klian was a Eunuch, and held tho rank 
of a Commander of One Thousand, 

87. Baha'r Ktrn/n, (Muhammad) Aqgliar, a servant ofTHimayun. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read Bahadur 
Khan. The Madsir does not give his name. The list of the Tabaqat mentions a 
4 Bahur Khan, a Khaqah Khali Afghan, who held a command of Two Thousand/ Bahdr 
Khan Khagali Khali is also mentioned in several places in. the Akbarnamah. He 
is therefore most probably the same as given by Abulfazl in this list. Perhaps we 
have to road Bahdr Kh&n, instead of Bahdr Khdn ; vide No. 407. The notice in the 
Tabaqat implies that he was dead in 1001, 



88. Sha'h. Fakhruddi'r,, son of Mir Qasim, a Miisawi Sayyid of Mashhad 

Slialu Faklimdilin came, in 961, with Humayun to India. In the Ofch year of 

Akbar a reign, he served in the army which wast sent against ’Abdullah Klmn U&bak 
(No. 14). In the 16fch year, he was in the manqald, or advance corps, commanded 
by Khan i Kakin (No. 16). When Akbar arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and 
Hakim ’Ainulmulk to Mir Abu Turab and I'tiinad Khan (No. 67). On the road he 
fell in with the former, and went to I’timad whom he likewise induced to pay his 
respects to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M, ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). He was also among the grandees who 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gojrat (p. 325, note, where according to 
the Akbamdmah we have to road %Uh Rahi II., for Uh Rahi l). After this, be 
was made Governor of Ujjain, and received the title of Naqdbat Khan. 1 In the 
end of the 24th year, he was made Governor of Patan (Clujrat), vice Parson 
Muhammad Khan (Ko. 32), where he .soon after, probably in the beginning of 937, 
died (986, Tabaqdt). 

89. Ra'jah Ra'rn Chand Baghelah. 

A few MSS. read . Bhagelah , which form Tod says is the correct one.- Baghelah, 
however, is the usual spelling. 

Hum Chand was Rajah of Bhat’h (or Bhattah , as the Maddr spells it). Among 
the three great Rajahs of Hindustan, whom Babar mentions in his Memoirs, the 
Rajahs of Bhat’h are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer Tansln, regard¬ 
ing whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this book. Ilis fame had reached 
Akbar ; and in the 7th year, the emperor sent Jalaluddln Qilrchl (No. 213) to Bhat’h, 
to induce Tan sin to come to Agrah. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuso 
Akbar*s request, sent his favorite with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agrah, and the first time that Tansln performed at court, the Emperor made him a 
present of two lak’hs of Rupees. Tansln remained with Akbar, Most of liis composi¬ 
tions are written in Akbar’s name, and his melodies are eveu nowadays everywhere 
repeated by the people of Hindustan. 

When A^af Khan (I.) led his expedition to Gatlha (p. 367), 2 * became in con¬ 
tact with Ram Chand; but by timely submission the Rajah became ha servant’ of 
Akbar. In the 14th year, Ram Chand lost Fort K&lmjar, as related oh p. 369. He 
sent his son, Blr Bliadr, to Court, but from distrust would not pay his respects person¬ 
ally. In the 28th year, therefore, when Akbar was at Shahabad, he ordered a corps 
to march to Bhat’h ; but Blr Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, pre¬ 
vailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey him to court. 
Rajah Blr Bar and Zain Kokah were selected for this office, and Ram Chand came at 
last to court, where he was well received. 

It, Oh. died in the 37th year, and Blr Bhadr succeeded to the title of Elijah. But 
bn his way from court to Bhat’h, he fell from his palanquin, and died soon after, in the 

1 The Lucknow Edition of the Akbar- 8 On p. 367, Ram Chand is by mis- 

ndmah (III., p. 222) calls him Naqib - take called Earn Chandr. 

Khan (r). 





38th year (1001; vide p. 358). His sudden death led to disturbances in Bandhii of 
which Bikramajit, a young relation of Bam Ckand, had taken possession, Akbar 
therefore sent Rajah Pafcrdas (No. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Muglinls, 
according to custom, erected throughout the district military stations (t’hdnahs). At 
the request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Ismail QuK Khan (No. 46) to Bandhu, to 
convey Bikramajit to court (41st year), their intention being to prevent Baudhii from 
being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a 
siege of eight months and several days, Bandhu was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 47th year^JDurjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chaml, was made Rajah of Ban¬ 
ditti. In the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, Amr Singh, another grandson of Ram Ohand, 
acknowledged himself a vassal of DihlL In the 8th year of Shahjahan, when Abdul¬ 
lah Khan Bahadur marched against the refractory zamindar of Ratanpur, Amr Singh 
brought about a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Atnip 
Singh, In the 24th year, when Rajah Pahar Singh Bandelali, Jagirdar ofChauragadb, 
attacked Andp, because be had afforded shelter to Dairaxn, a zamindar of Chauragadh, 
Anilp Singh, with his whole family, withdrew from Rewa (which after the destruc¬ 
tion of Baudhii had been the family seat) to the hills. In the 30th year, how¬ 
ever, Sayvid palabat Khan, Governor of Ilahabad (vide p. 392) conducted him 
to Court, where Amip turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander ol Three 
Thousand, 2,000 horse, and was appointed to Baudhii and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Kha'n ? Muhammad Husain of Khurasan. 

He was Mir JBakshi and Mir ’Arz. In the 11th year, Muzaftar Khan (No. 37) 
had him deposed. In the 16th year, he came one day drunk to the Darbar, and 
challenged the courtiers to light him. Akbar punished him by tying him to the tail 
of a horse, and then put him into prison. 

He was subsequently released, and attached to Mun im’s Bengal corps. In the 
battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he was severely wounded. Though his wounds commenced 
to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his health, and died, a few days after the 
battle, in Orisa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers ( Madsir, 1,000). 

The Mucisir lias a long note in justification of the extraordinary punishment, 
which Akbar inflicted ou him. 

The title of Lashkar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abul Hasan Mash¬ 
had!, 'and by Shahjahan on Jan Nisar Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid. Ahmad of Barlia. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 392). In the 17th year, he 
served in the man/aid, which, under the command of Khan i Kalan (No. 16) was sent 
to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, hewas ordered with other Amirs - to 
pursue the sons of Sher Khan Euladi (p. 396), who had removed their families and 
property from Patan to Idar. A portion of their property toll into the hands of the 
Imperialists. When Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to 
Mirza ’Abdurralnm (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the same year, 
Muhammad Husain Mirz4, Shah Mirza, and Sher Khan Fuladi, besieged 1 atau ; 
but they dispersed on the approach of M. ’Aziz. 

In the 20th year, S. A, and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hashim quelled the 
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disturbances in which Jalaluddm Qurohi (No. 213) had lost his life. In 984, he 
served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in the expedition to Siw&nah. According- to 
the TabaqcU , which calls him a Commander of Three Thousand, be died in 985. 

Abulfazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 289,1. 4 from below. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s son, /S'. Jamdluddin. was killed by the untimely explosion of a 
mine during the siege of Chi tor (p. 368). 

This S. Jamdluddin must not be confounded with the notorious S. Jamdluddin 
who was executed in 993 {Baddoni II, 345). He was a grandson of S. Mahmud 
(No. 75), S. Qasira being called his uncle. . 

92. Ka'kar 5 Ali' Kha'n i Chishti. * 

He came with Humdyxin to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973), he was sent 

together with Shah Quit Ndranji (No. 231) to Gadlia-Katangah, because Mahdi 
Qasim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. Kakar served also Under 
Mu’izzul-Mnlk (No. 61), and was present in the battle of Khairabdd, He took part 
in the bloody fight at Sarndl (middle of Sha’ban, 980; vide p. 333). He was then 
attached,to Mun’im’s corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and 
his son were killed; (end of 981; Madsir t 980). 

93. Ra'i Kalya 7 !! Mall, Zamind&r of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Rai Singh (No. 44), and lias been mentioned above, p. 357. 

94. Ta'hir Kha'n, Mir Faraghat, son of Mir Khurd, who was ai&Uq 
to Prince Hincl&l. 

His name is not given in the Madsir , Tha Tabaqdt merely says that he was 
a grandee of Ilumayim, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the rank of a Com¬ 
mander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, he had a son Bdqi Khdn , 
who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 271) we see that lie was one of 
Akbar s companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79), Qntluq Qadam Khan 
(No, 123), Peshrau Khan (No. 280), Haldm ul Mulk, Muqbil Khan, Shimal Khan 
(No. 154), he assisted in the capture of the wild and mad Khvvajah Mu’amm, 
brother of Akbar’s mother. 

95. Shall Muhammad Kha'n of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar,’' he is often called Shah Muhammad Khan i 
Qandahari. The Madsir says, that the name of the town of Qalat is generally spelt 
with a (J, Q; but that the Haziirahs pronounce Kaldt , with a K. 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bair am, and was with him in Qandahar, 
which Humayun had given Bairam as jdgir. Bairam, however, left it entirely in 
S. M/s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was then Governor of Da war, and had 
bribed several grandees to hand over Qandahar to him ; hilt S. M. discovered the plot 
and killed the conspirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahar. S. M. knew 
that he could expect no assistance from Humayun, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp of Per¬ 
sia that it was Humayun s intention to cede Qandahar; he should therefore send troops, 
defeat Bahadur, and take possession, of the town. Tahmasp sent 3000 Turkman 
troopers furnished by the jdgirddrs of Sistan, Far ah, and G arm sir. Their leader, 
J AIi Yar, surprised Bahadur and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not 


even keep Da wav. He therefore lied to India. S. M. had thus got rid ol one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissivenoss, but would not hand over the 
town, Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, Sultan Husain Mirza, son of Bahrain 
Mirza (vide No. 8, p 313), Wall Khalifat, Shamlu, and others, to besiege Qandahar. 
The siege had lasted for some time, when Sultan Husain Mirza felt disgusted and 
withdrew. Tahmasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husain Mirza with 'AH 
Sultan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qandahar with positive orders to take the town. 'All 
Sultan was shot during the siege, and Sultan Husain Mirza remained encamped "be¬ 
fore the town without doing anything. At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime 
had succeeded to the throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, 
according to Hum&yun s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the Madsir, 
differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version in his great work entitled 7 A'lamdrdi Sikanddri . 
According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very first request of Shdh Muhammad, 
sent Sultan Husain Mirza with Wall Khalff&h and other nobles to Qandahar. They 
defeated Bahadur ; but as S. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmasp sent 'AH 
Sultan with a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husain Mirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahar. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he got no assistance 
from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar s reign in 
India, was made a lvhdn, and gradually rose to the rank of a Commander of Two 
Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968), he led the van in the battle near 
Sarangpur, in which Baz Bahadur lost Malwah, and served, in the 9th year, in the 
war against ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. Id), In the 12th year, he was made 
governor of Kot’ha. In the 17th year, he was among the auxiliaries of Mirza 'Aziz 
Kokah, and was wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 396). 

Regarding 5 Adil Khan, S. M/s son, aide below, No. 125. 

€>6. Ba'i Surjan K&dfi. 

He is often merely called Rai Muda, The Hadas are a branch of the Chaubaus, 
The Sirkar of Rantanbhiir is called after them Hddaiiti. 

Rai Surjan was at first in the service of the Rami, and defied the Mughuls, be¬ 
cause he thought himself safe in Rantanbhur, Akbar, after the conquest of Chltor 
(p, 368), besieged in the end of the I3th year, Rantanbhiir, and R. 3., despairing of 
holding out longer—the siege having lasted about a month—sent lus sons Dauda and 
Bhoj (No. 175) to Akbar's camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honor. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put on 
the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, rushed sword in hand towards the 
audience tent, and killed several people, among them Shaikh Bahaudclfn Majziib of 
Badaon, but was cut down by one of Muzaffar Khan’s men. As R. S.’s .sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them; and 
he sent them back to their father. At R. S.’s request, Husain Quit Khan (No. 
24) was then sent to the Port and escorted R. S- to the Emperor. Rantanbhur was 
annexed (Shawwul, 976, or beginning of the 14th. year). 

R, S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katangah from where, in the 20tb year, he 
was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Clmuar). 
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Soon after, Dauda fle& and created disturbances in Btiiidi. Zain Xhdn Kokab 
(No. 34), R. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent to Bundi, which was con¬ 
quered in the beginning of 985, After the conquest, R. S. was made a commander of 
Two Thousand. Dauda who had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to ShaliMz Khan 
(p. 400). Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaftar’s (No. 37) death, in Bihar. The 
Madsir does not mention the year of his death. Prom the Tabaqat, it is clear, that 
he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For R, S/s son, Rai Bhoj, vide below. No. 175. 

07. Sha'ham Kha'n Jalair. 

Jaldir is the name? of a Chaghtai tribe. 

Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Hmnayun governor of 
Jaunpxuv Baba Beg took also part in the battle of Ckausa, in which Rumay im was 
defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to A'grah, and ordered Baba Beg and other 
grandees to bring up the camp and the Begums. In attempting to rescue the ladies 
of tho Harem, Baba Beg was killed by an Afghan near the imperial tent. 

Shahatn Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966), he served together with the two 
Jalairs mentioned below, Haji Muhammad Khan i Sistani (No. 55), Chalmah 
Beg (58), Karaal Khan Ghakkar, and Qiya. Khan Gung (No. 33), under Khan Zatnan 
(No. 13) in the Jaunpur District against the Afghans. The war continued till 
the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of Adli, Mubariz Khan, after Bainin/s death, 
made a final attempt to overthrow the Mughuls. In the 10th year, Sh, Kk. sei’ved 
against Khan Zaman, 

In the 19th year, he served under Mun’im in the Bengal and Oyfsa wars, was 
present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mall the Afghans to Bkadrak 
(p. 375). After Mun’im’s death at Gaur (p. 376), the grandees put Sh. Kh. in 
command of the army till the Emperor should send a new commander. In the 21st 
year,* he took part in the battle near Ag Mahall (p. 331). In the 24th year, he was 
jdgirddr of Hajlpiir (opposite Patna). After Muzaffar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before 
Todar Mall had arrived, he defeated and killed Sa’id i Badakhshi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued' 'Arab Bahadur, whom Shahbaz Khan (y>. 400) had 
defeated. In the 26th year, Sh. Kh. was stationed at Narhan. In this year, MaVjum 
Khan i Farankhudi (No, 157) had been driven by the imperialists from Bahr&ich over 
Kalyanpur to Muhammadabad, which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpur. 
Sh. Kh. from Narhan, Pahar Khan (No. 407) from Ghazipur, and Qasim from 
Jaldptir, united their contingents, and pursued Ma^imi so effectually, that he applied 
to M. Aziz Kokak, to intercede for him with the Emperor. Iu the 32nd year, he was 
made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. In the end of the same year, ho 
accompanied Sultan Mur&d, who conducted M. Sulaiman (No. 5) to court. In tho 
beginning of the 33rd year, he assisted ffadiq Khan (No. 43) in his expedition against 
Jaltftah Tarlki in Terah. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Pan jab, Akbar made Dihli 
his residence. It was proved that Sh, had been oppressive, and he was therefore repri- 
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mantled, Tsvo years later, he served in the A'sir war, and died during the siege of that 
fort, Zi Haj j ah, 1009. 

The Tabaqdt says that Shah am Khan was in 1001, a Commander of Two 
Thousand. 

The Akhamamak mentions two other Jalair Grandees— 

1. Sultan Husain Khan Jalair . He was mentioned above, p. 384,1. 2. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jaldir. The Tabdqat says of him, 6 he is an old Amir, 
and is at present (1001) mad/ He served under Khan Zaman in the war with Heind. 
In the beginning of the 4th year, all three Jalairs served under Khan Zam&n against 
the Afghans in the Jaunpxir District. 

98. A'saf Kha/n (III.), [Mirza Qiw&muddin] Ja’far Beg, boh of Ba* 
di’uzzam&n of Clazwin, 

Iiis father Mirza Badfuzzaman was the son of Agha Mulla Dawatdar of Qazwm 
(vide p. 369). M. Badi, during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, had been vazir. of 
Kashan, and JaTar had also been introduced at the Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (985), JaTar Beg came to India, and was pre¬ 
sented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghiasuddin ’All A<?af Khan II. (No. 126), on his 
return fAm the fdar expedition. The new Ddgh law having then been introduced 
(vide p. 242), Akbar made da’tar a Commander of Twenty (Blsti) and attached him 
to the DakhiUs \p. 232) of his uncle. According to Baddoni (III., 216) people 
attributed this minimum of royal favour to the malice of JaTar’s uncle. The post 
was so low, that JaTar threw it up in disgust, and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzafiar Khan (No. 37) had just been appointed governor. He was with him, when 
the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with Shamsuddm i Khali 
(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. JaTar and Shams found means to escape, the 
former chiefly through his winning manners. On arriving at Fathpur, JaTar met 
with a better reception than before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two 
Thousand, and got the title of A^af Khan. He was also appointed Mir Bakhalu, vice 
Q£i£ 5 Ali. In his first expedition, against the Ran a of Udaipur, Agaf was successful. 

In the 32nd year, he was appointed Thanahdar of Sawad (Swat), vice Isma il Quli 
Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 361, where for Waijur read Bijor). In the 
37th year, Jalalah Rausham fled to * Abdullah Khan Uzbak, king of Tuvan $ but 
finding no support, he returned to Teriih, and stirred up the Afridi and U'rakzai 
Afghans. A<;af was sent against him, and with the assistance of Zain Khan Kokah, 
defeated Jalalah. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists; his 
women were given to Wahdat ’All, who was said to be Jalalah s brother, while the 
other membors of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year, XgsA was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) having 
been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the J%b holders, of whom Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and Hasan 'Arab, were the .most import* 
ant. The cultivation of Za'fardn (saffron, vide p. 84) and hunting were declared 
monopolies, and the revenue was fixod according to the assessment ot Qazi 'All, i. c.> 
at one lac of kharwdrs , at 24 dams each (vide p. 346). A'ynf only stayed three days 
in Kashmir, and returned to Labor. In the 42nd year, when Kashmir had become all 
but desolated through the oppressions of the Jagir holders, A<?af was made Governor of 
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the province. In the 44th year, (beginning of 1008), ho was appointed Ditvdn i kul t 
vice Patr Das (No. 196). 

In 1013, Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Ah bar; but a reconciliation 
was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for twelve days under surveil¬ 
lance. After this, he received Gavjrat as tuyiil, and gave up the piibahs of Tlahabad 
and Bihar, of which during his rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to 
A' 9 af who, moreover, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, A^af was called to court, and appointed ai&liq to Prince 
Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Ban a. The expedition was, however, 
interrupted hy the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, after 
suppressing Khusrau’s revolt, left Lahorfor Kabul, and as Sharif Khan Amir ul Umara 
remained dangerously ill in India, AQaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels. 1 ^ But he never trusted 
Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after A^afs death (Tuxuk'i y>. 109). 

From the time of Akbar’s death, the kings 9 of the Dak’hin had been restless, 
and Malik ’Ambar had seized upon several places in the Babig’hat District. The 
Khan Khanan, (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done nothing to recover the loss, 
and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the Dak’liin, with A?af Khan as atdU§ 3 and the 
most renowned grandees of the Court, as Kajah Man Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan 
Lodi, Khan i A’zam, (No. 21), ’Abdullah Khan, “ each in himself sufficient for 
the conquest of a country.” But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled everything, and the 
Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige (p. S26). Not long after, in 1021, 
A^af died at Burhanpur. The Tdrikh of his death is— 

j ciu^ A hundred times Alas! for A^nf Khan ! 

The Turnlc (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Ayaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was an able 
financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been sufficient for him. to 
know the contents of a page. He was a great horticulturist, planting and lopping 
off branches with his own hands in his gardens ; and he often transacted business with 
a garden spade in his hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of 
Akhar’s disciples (p. 209). He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets.. His Masnawi, entitled Nunidmcih, ranks after Nizam’s 
Shirfn Khusrau. Tide below among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

A^af kept a great number of women, and had a largo family. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Zain uVdbidin. He was a commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
600 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign. He had a son Mirza 
Ja’far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing under the same takhallug (Jaffa#), 
He, Zahicl Khan Kokah, and M. Shari (Pddishdhnamah ; Saqi, Madsir), son of Saif 


1 It was customary under the Mughul 
Government to confer a pen-box or a gol¬ 
den inkstand, or both, as insignia on 
Diwans, When such officers were de¬ 
posed, they generally returned the pre¬ 
sents. 


9 Mughul Historians do not like to 
call the rulers of the Dak’bin kings. 
The word which they generally use, is 
dungdddr, which is a meaningless title. I 
have not found this title used in histories 
written before the Akbarndmah. 





Kb&n, were such intimate friends, tliat Sh&hjahan dubbed them sih ydr, i the three 
friends/ He later resigned the service, and lived in A'grah on the pension which Sliak- 
Jahan granted and Aurangzib increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Suhrdb Rhdn. He was under Shahjakan a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjalian. 

3. Mir%d "AU Afghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle his tongue. 
In the Parendah expedition, he created dissensions between Shah Skitja’ and Mahabat 
Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar Bandelah, and perished at the explosion 
of a tower in Fort Dhamiini, as related in the Pdduhdhndinah. He had just been 
married to the daughter of Mu’tamid Khan Bakhshi (author of the Iqbdlndmak i 
Jah&ngiri) ; but as no cohabitation had taken place, Sliahjahan married her to 
Khan Dauran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirzd 'AtfcarL He was in the 20th year of Sliahjahan a Commander of 500, 
100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Fddishdhndmah mention two relations of A<jaf— 
1. Muhmimad Qdlih, son of Mirzd Sliahi, brother or nephew of A'^af. He was a 
Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the second year of ShahjaluWs 
reign. 2. Muqtm, a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

XI. Commanders of One Thousand and Fire Hundred . 

09. Shaikh. Fari'd i Bukha'ri'. 

The Iqbdlndmak , according to the Madsir , says, he belonged to the Mdmivi 
Sayyids; hut this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid’s trace their descent to 
Sayyid J trial i. Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam "All Naqi AUuidi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaikh Farid was Shaikh ’AbdulghafTar of Dihii, who when 
dying desired his family to give up depending on Sayurghal tenures, but rather to 
enter the military service of the kings. This they seem to have done. 

Shaikh Farid was horn as Dikii (Tuzuk, p. 68). He entered Akhar’s service early. 
In the 2Sth year, when M. ’Aziz (Ho. 21) resigned from ill-health the command of the 
Bihar army, 8. F. accompanied Vazir Khan (No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard- 
wan, where Qutlu of Orisa had collected his Afghans. Qutlii having made proposals 
of peace, S. F. was ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through 
Qutlu 8 treachery (vide Stewart’s Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a Com¬ 
mander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command of 1600. He was 
also appointed Mir Bakhshi, and had also for some time the Daftar i Tan in his 
charge, i. c„ he had to settle all matters relating to the grants of Jftgir holders 

His elevation under Jahangir, was due to the decided support he gave Jahan-« 
gir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory lie obtained over Prince 
Khusrau at Bhaiionwal. When Prince Salim occupied Ilahabad during his rebellion 
against his father, appointing liis servants to mauqabs and giving them jugirs, Akbar 
favoured Prince Khusrau so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconciliation was effected, and Salim s men wore sent to Gujrat. When 
Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay outside the Fort of Agrah ; and 
M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and Rajah Man Singh, who from Iknilv considerations 
favoured Khusvau’s succession, placed their own men at the gates ol the fort, and 
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asked Shaikh Farid to take the command. But Sh. F. did not care for their arrange* 
mcmts and went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before Akbar 
had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a commander of 5000, 
received the title of gdhibussaif wadqalam ,* and was appointed Mir Baichshl 

A short time after, on the 8th ZI Hajjah, 1014, Prince Khusrau suddenly left 
Agrah, and went plundering and recruiting to Labor. Sh. F., with other Bukhauf 
and many Barha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst Jahangir himself followed 
soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan Amir ul Umar a, and Mab&bat Khan, who 
were hostile to Sh. F., and took every possible opportunity of slandering him. 
Sultan Khusrau had gone to Labor, and besieged the town, when he heard of 
Sh. F/s arrival with 12000 horse at the Ah i Sultdnpur, He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Biah, which Sh. F. had just crossed. Khusrau was immediately 
attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Barba and Bukhari Sayyids had 
to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in the van under the command of 
Saif Khan, son of Sayyid Mahmud Khan Kundliwal, (p. 392) and Sayyid Jalal. 
There were about 50 or 60 of the Barha Sayyids opposed to 1500 Badalchslii troopers, 
and had not S. Kamalfp. 397) come in tim*to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries oF Bddishdh salavndt, the Barha Sayyids would have been cut down to ii 
man. Sayyid Saif Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal died a few days after 
the battle. About four hundred of Khusrau’s troopers were killed, and the rest dis¬ 
persed. Khusrau s jewel-box fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took 
place in the neighbourhood of Bhairomval. 1 2 3 In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced 
S. F., and stayed the night in his tent, The District was made into a Payganah of 
the name of Fathnbad, and was given Sh. F. as a present. Her received, besides, 
the title of Murtazd Khan , and was appointed governor of the Cubah of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented Jahangir an immense ruby made into a ring, 
which weighed 1 vnisydl, 15 siirkhs, and was valued at 25000 lbs. As the relations 
of the Shaikh oppressed the people in Gujrat;, he was recalled from Ahmadabad (Ihizuk, 
p. 73), In the 5th year, he was made governor of the Panjab. In 1021, he made 
preparations to invade Kangrah. He died at Pat’hau in 1025, and was buried at 


1 This title we also find in old inscrip¬ 
tions, e. a . in those of Tribeni and Sat- 
ganw, iHugli District. It means Lord 
of ike swor^l and the pen. 

2 Bhaironwal, on our maps Bhyrowal , 

lies on the road from Jalindhar to Am- 
ritsir, on the right hank of the Biah. 
After the defeat, Khusrau lied north¬ 
wards with'the view of reaching Kahtas 
beyond the right bank of tbe dhelum. 
He bad therefore to cross the Paiwi, \he 
Clmnab, and the Jhelam. On coming 
to the Chanab, at a place called Shah- 
pur (a very common name in the Panjab), 
he could not get boats. He therefore 
went to Sodharab, which is also men¬ 
tioned as a place for crossing in the 
Tahaq&l i on our maps Sodra , 

N. E. of Yailrubad—and induced some 


boatmen to take him over. But they 
loft him in the lurch, landed him on an 
island in the middle of the Ohanfib, and 
swam back. This came to the ears of 
the Ohaudrl of Sodharab, and a roppli 
was sent to Abul Qasfim Tamkm (No. 
199), one of Jahangir s officers stationed 
at Gujrat (at some distance from the right 
bank of the Ohanab, opposite to Yazmi- 
bad). Became, took Khusrau from the 
island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. 
The news of the capture reached Jahan¬ 
gir at Lahor on the last Muharrarn 1015, 
i. e. 52 days after Khusrau s flight from 
Agrah. On the 3rd £atar, Khusrau, 
Hasan Be^ i Badakhshi (No. 167), and 
’Abdurrahim Khar, were brought to 
Jahangir in the Bagk i Mirza Kuirmiu. 
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Dihli ( Tnz. p. 159). At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 
5000 horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihli, entitled Asdrugganddt'd, 
•No. 77, says that the name of S. P.’s father was Sayyid Ahmad i Bukhari. Of Farid's 
tomb, ho says, nothing is left but an arcade (ddldn). But he wrongly places the 
death of the Shaikh in the §th year or 1033 A. II., instead of in the eleventh year, 
or 1025. Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Sardi built by Shaikh Farid in Dihli, which 
has since been repaired by the English Government, and is now used as a jail (AilA JLv^ 
jel hhdmh). 

According to the Iwzitk, p. 65, Salimgatlh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid. It 
had been built by Salim KMn the Afghan during his reign in the midst (dar miydn) 
of the damn ah. Akbar had given it to Farid. 1 

When Shaikh Farid died, only 1000 Ashratis were found in his house, which very 
likely gave rise to the Tdrikh of his death— 

y afa dad, khurd bwrd (1025, A. H.). 

‘ He gave, and left, (carried off) little.’ 

Shaikh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always gave with 
his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one day, and received 
money; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid gave him again money, but 
told him not to tell others; else they might take the money from him. He gave 
widows a great deal, and his jagir lands were given as free land tenures to the children 
of his servants or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujr&t, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the province, 3 and paid for every marriage feast and out¬ 
fit ; be even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same purpose for the 
benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted singers, musicians, or flatterers* 

He built many sardis. The one in Dihli has been mentioned above: In Ah- 
madabad, a mahallah was adorned by him and received as a memorial of him the name 
of Bukhara. In the same town he built the Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajihuddin 
(died 988 ; Baddoni III, 43), He also built Fariddbdd near Dihli, the greater part 
of the old parganah of Tilpat being’ included in the parganali of Faridabad (Elliot’s 
Glossary, Beanies’ Edition, II, p. 123). In Labor also, a Mahallah was built by him, 
a large hath, and a chauh, or bazar. The Government officers under him received 
annually three khiVais / to his footmen he gave annually a blanket, and his sweepers 
got shoes. He never .made alterations in his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3000 picked troopers. Neither in the reign of Akbar, 
nor that of Jabdnglr^ did he build a palace for himself. He always lived as if on the 
march. Ho paid his contingent personally, little caring for the noise and tumult 
incident to such offices. One of his best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher 
Khan, had taken leave in Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. 


1 The family must have had large pos¬ 
sessions in Dihli; for when Akbar, in the 
22nd year, visited Dihli, he stayed in 
Sh. Farid’s mansion, and Abullazl (Ak- 
barndmah III, p. 196) speaks of his 


extensive possessions along the d amn ah. 

3 In Dihli, Ahmadabad, and many 
other places in Gujrat, do we find Bu¬ 
khari Sayyids. Vide Nos. 77, 78. 


<SL 




Farid was in Kalanur on his march to fvangrali. The Sluukh ordered Pwarka Da?* 
his Bakhshi, to pay the man his wages, aud the Bakhalu wrote out the Descriptive 
Roll, and gave the man one clays pay. But Farid got angry, and said, “ He is au 
old servant, and though he comes rather late, my affairs have not fared ill on account 
of his absence ; give him his whole pay.” The man got 7000 Rs., his whole pay for 
six years. ^ 

“Night and''day,” exclaims the ^author of the Madsir , “change as before, and the 
stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, hut India has no longer such men. Per¬ 
haps they have left for some other country !” 

Shaikh Farid had no son. His daughter also died childloss. He had adopted 
two young men, Muhammad Sa/'id and Mfr Khan. They lived in great pomp, and 
did not. care for the emperor. Though often warned, they would noisily pass the 
palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance of the Emperor, their boats being lighted 
up with torches and coloured lamps. One night they did so again, and Mah&bat 
Khan, whom Jahangir had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. 
Sh. F. demanded of the emperor Mahabat's blood; hut Mahabat got together several 
‘respectable* witnesses who maintained before the emperor that Mir Khan had been 
killed by Muhammad Said, and Shaikh F. had to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa’id was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahau, aud was a Commander 
of Seven Hundred, 300 horse (Pddishdkn. II, 743). 

Sayyid Ja'far , Sh. F.'s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was killed in 
the battle of Patau (p. 397, h 5). 

The P ddishahiiamah (I, o., 31*6, 313 ; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid Pudr, soil 
of Shaikh Farid's sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and Sayyid Makar, son of 
Sh. F.'s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 300 horse. 

• jlOO. Sama'nji' Kha'n, son of Ohalmali Beg. \ 

For Samcihj/ we often find in MSS . Samaf i. The .Turkish samdn means hay, 
eo that Sytmdnji, or SamdncM Would mean one who looks after the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Madsir , nor the Tabaqdt . Nor 
have I come across his name . in the Akbarndmah. It remains, therefore, doubtful 
whether he is the son of No, 58,. 

\Another'Samanji Khan will he found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi' Kba'n % son of Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 344. The Tahaqdt says that, in 1001, he 
was governor of Patau (Oujrat). 1 

> 1 Tardi Khan is also mentioned in 
Snyyid Ahmad's edition of the Titzuk , p. 

19, 1.15. But this a mistake. It should 
be Tar Khan, not Tardi Khan. The 
word toqndi , l c., also is a mistake, and 
should be Toqbdi. Pages 18, 19 of the 
Tmiik treat of Ak bar's forced march to 
Patan in Oujrat (vide p. 325, note, and 
p. 403, h 10). The Madsir (MS. 77 of 
the Library As. . Soc. Bengal, p. 163, b.) 
mentions the 4th Rabi I. as the day when 


Akbar left Agrah , but from the Akbarna- 
mah (Lucknow Edition, III, 18 ff.) it is 
dearth at Akbar left Agrah on the 24 th 
RabF II, 981, and engaged the enemies on 
the 9th day after his departure, i. e., on 
the 5th. Jurnada I., 981. Hence the date 
5th Jurnada I, 980, which Sayyid Ah¬ 
mad gives, Tuzulc, p. 18, l 16, * should 
be corrected to 5th Jurnada I, 98 L 
The comparison of the several sources 
for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the 





102, Mihtar Kha'n^ Am'suddm, a servant of Humayun. 

The word mihtar, pr. a prince, occurs very often in tlie names of Humaytin's 
servants. Thus in the Akbarnamah (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I. p. 269,—a very 
interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, &c., who accompanied tho 
emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title of Ams (-uddin). He was Humayiin’s treasurer 
on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantaubhiir had been conquered (vide No. 96), the fort 
was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (beginning of 984), ho 
accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against liana Part&b of Mai war, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself as leader of the Chanddwul (rear). In the 25th year, he held a 
jdgir in Audit, and distinguished himself in the final pursuit of Ma’^iim Khan Faran- 
khudt (No. 157). 

Aide was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar s death a Commander 
of Three Thousand. According to tho Tab a q at, he was in .1001 a Commander of 2500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years old. If I 
read the MSB. of the Madsir correctly, he was a Kati, and looked ^ipon his tribe with 
much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. It is said, that ho paid his con¬ 
tingent monthly. 

Munis Khan , his son, was during tho reign of Jahangir a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 130 liorso. Abu Tdlib, son of Munis Khan, was employed as treasurer 
(Ehiz&ncM) of the pubah of Bengal. 

103. Ha i Durga' Sisodiah. 

Kai Durga is generally called in tho Akbarnamah , Rfu Durga Chandrawat 
( The home of the family was the Parganah of Rampdr> also called 

Islampur, near Chitor. 

In tho 26th year of Akbar’s reign, Rai Durga accompanied Prince Murad on his 
expedition against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. In the 28th year, ho was 
attached to Mirza Khan's (No. 29) corps, and distinguished himself in the Gqjrafc war. 
In the 3(jth year, he was with M. ’Azfz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dak’hiu. In the 36th 
year, he followed Prince Murad to Malwah, and later to the Dak kin. 

In the 45th year, Akbar sent him after Muzaftlir Husain Mirza. ILo then ac¬ 
companied Abulfazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on leave. He returned, but 
after six weeks went again home, apparently without permission. 

Me died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Tmuk (p. 63), he had served Akbar for upwards of forty years. 
Jahangir says, ho had at first been in the service of liana U'dai Singh, and reached, 
during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of a Commander of hour -thousand. He is 
said to have been a good tactician. 

Tho Tabaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Mad air continues the history of his descendants, from which the following 
tree has been taken. 

correction ofthe MSB., is a truly her- printed historical editions has very much 
Ohioan, labour, which the want of critical increased. 1 die No. 104, 
ac union on the part of the editors of our 

53 . 
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Genealogy of the 'ltdos of Edmpur (Iddmpur)i CM lor... 


( 1 .) Rup Mukund 


5. (a.) Rao Rup Singh - 
[died childless] 


1. Rai Durga Sisodiah 
(Chandrawat) 

2. Rao Chanda (Jahdngfr) 

(a.) A sou-- 

3. Rao Banda (Sh&hjahan) 
d. Rao Hattf Singh (Do.) 1 

[died childless] ,, , , 

' " w T '' 1 -6. (A) Rao Amt Singh 

(A.nraugzjb) 

7. Rao Mohkam Singh 

8. Rao Gopal Singh 

9. Rao Ratan Singh 

Rao Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of 'Muslim Kkdn 
(Aufangauh-Jahandar Shah). 

104. Ma dliu' Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p* 383), In the beginning of the 21st 
year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rand Rika, and distin¬ 
guished himself in the battle of G-ogandah (21st Rain I.» 984).’ ? In the 30tli 
year, he accompanied Mirzd Shahrukh (No. 7) on kin expedition to Kashmir. In the 
31st year, after the death of Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Rajah 
Bbagw&n from T’hanah hangar, where he was stationed, to ’AH Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2000 horse. 
According to the Tdbaq&t , he had been, in 1001, a Commander of 2000. 

His son, Chair Sdl, or Satr Sdl, was at tho end of Jahangir's reign a Commander 
of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 horse. He was killed together with his Wo sons, Blum Singh 
and An and Singh, in the Dak’hin, in the 3rd year of Shahjahan’s reign. His third 
son, Ug< tr Srtif was a Commander of Right Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn* 
I., p, 294; I., b., pp, 305,314.) 


x There is some confusion in the MSS. 
and printed editions regarding his name. 
Thus in the 1 JP ddishdhndmtth, J2d. JJibl. 
Iridica, I, b., 305, he is called Mat'hi 
Singh ; but Haiti Singh in the same 
work, "Vol. 1.1, p. 730, and JlcitJii, on 
p, 374. 

IJ It was said above, p. 339, 1. h, that 
the battle of Gogaudah was fought in 
985. This is the statement of the Tabu- 
qdl , which the Mad-dr follows in its 
biographical note of Rajah Man Singh. 
But from the A /cbarndmah and the His¬ 
tory of Badaoni, who was present in the 


battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh's 
report, it is clear that Man Singh set out 
on the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that tho 
battle took place on the 21st Rabf I., of 
the same year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 356, 
note l),that the chronology at'the T a ^ci gat 
is erroneous. Baddoni ascribes the errors 
to the omission of the intercalary days, 
and a confusion of solar and lunar years* 
Historians should hear thi^ in mind, Tho 
Akbarudmah is the only source for a 
history of Akbar’s reign, and the Suw&n 
nidi should bo the guide of Historians. 







105. Sayyld Qa'sim, and M3. Sayyid Ha'shimy sons of Sayyid Mali- 

mild Khfhi of B&rlia, Kundllwal (No*. 75). 

In the 17th year, S. Qasim served under Khan ’A r lam (No. 58-), in the pursuit 
of Muhammad Husain Mirza, who after his defeat by M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) had 
withdrawn to the D&k’hm. 

S. Hashim served,, in tke 21st year, with. Rai lUi Singh (No. 41} against Sultan 
Deorah, ruler of Sarohi, and distinguished himself in the concyiest of that place. 

In the 22nd year, both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against the 
Ran a. In the 25tlx year,, when Chandr Sen, sonot Maldeo, raised disturbances, both 
brothers,, who had j&gws in Ajmir,. were ordered to march against him. Both again 
distinguished themselves in, the 28th year, and served in the liardwal of Mirza. Ivhan 
(No. 20) in the Gujrafc war. 

B. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S. Qasim was 
wounded.. He was subsequently appointed T’han.ahdar ot Patan, When Mirza Khan 
went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor of Ahmadabad, Qasim was again 
appointed to a command and operated successfully against Muzaifar, Jam (zamindar 
ol'Little Kachh), and K’hangar (jtammdar of Great Kachh)* 

On the transfer of Mirza Kh.4n, Khau i A zam (No. 21) was appointed Governor, 
of Gujrat. Qasim continued to servo in Gujrat, and distinguished himself especially 
in the 37th year. Later, he commanded tho left wing of Sultan Murad s Dak bin corps. 

Qasim died in. the 44 Lit year (1007). Ho was at his death a Commander ot loOO. 

Regarding, their sons, vide p. 392. 

XII. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty . 

106. Ra'i Sa'l Darba'ri', Shaikhawat. 

He is also called Rajah Rai Sal Durban, and is the son-of RAi Rai Mall Shaikha- 
wat, in whose service Hasan Kl.au Sdr (father ofSher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (p. 328, No..23Hthe KachhwAhalis are divided into Rajawats 
and Shaikhhwats. To the latter branch belong Rajahs Lon Karan, Rai Sal, &c.; the 
former contains Man Singh's posterity (the present rulers ot Jaipur}. 

lire term Skaikhdwat, or Shekhdimt, as it is generally pronounced, is explained 
os follows. One of the* ancestors ot this branch had uo sons. A Muhammadan 
Shaikh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for him till ho got a son. From motives 
of gratitude, the boy was called Shaikh. 1 Hence his descendants are called the Shaikh- 
awat Branch. 

Rai Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darb&ri indicates.. He ,vas in 
charge of the Harem. During tho reign of JaMngir, he was promoted, and served in 
the Ihik’hin. Ho died there at. an advanced age. He had twenty-one sons, each of 
whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Itiii Siil was in the Dallam, Madlm Singh and other grandchildren of hia, 
collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Rai Sal’s paternal possessions. * 3 But Mafhura 

twelfth descendant of Dhohi Rai (p. 329). 

3 Called in tho Madsir Kban¬ 

dar or Ghandav, ‘ near Amber.’ 


' l He is the same as the Shaikhjt of 
Jaipur genealogies. Shaikhji is said to 
have been a grandson of Udaikaran, 
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Das, a Bengali, who was Rai Sal’s MunsbC and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s 
lands. * . A ,,|K ' r ;M:<M 

After Eal Sal’s death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to the custom of 
the Zamindars. of the age, in feud with their neighbours and with each other. Rajah 
Girdhar, Rai Sal’s son, is almost iho only one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarn&raah we see that Rai Sal entered early Abhors service ; for he 
was present in the battle of Khairabdd (p. 382), in the fight at Sanaal (p. 33d), and 
accompanied the Emperor on his forced march to Pafcan and Ahmadnb&d (p. 416, note). 

The JPddish dhndmah (I„b., p. 314) mentions another son of Rai Sals, Bhoj Rap 
who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tabaqdt says that Rai Sal was, in 1001, a Commander of Two Thousand. 
Abulfazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This mangab h unusual, 
and Rai Sal stands alone in this class. It does not occur in the lists ot Grandees 
in the j ?ddishdhidmak , From other histories also it is clear that the next higher 
Manual) after the Hazdri was the Ilazdr o pdng'xdi, or Commander of Fifteen, 
Hundred. 

XIII . Commanders of One Thousand . 

107. Mixhibto ’Ali / KIxa'n, son of Mir Khalifah. 

This grandco must not be confounded with Muhibb ’ Alt Khan Rahtdsi (p. 422). 

Muhibb *AH Khan is the son of Mir Nizdmuddlii ’All Khalifah, the “pillar of BabarV 
government.” He had no faith in Humayun, and was opposed to his accession. Ho 
therefore favoured Malidl Kbwajah, Babar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before 
'Babar’s death, assumed a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifah happened to bo in 
Mith4fs tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand to his 
beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follow me. He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he observed Muqlm i Harawi 1 in the corner of the tent. Mu (pm reported 
these words to Mir Khalifah, and upbraided him forgiving Mahdi his support, Mir 
Khalifah thereupon changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, aud raised, on 
Babar’s death, Humayun to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ? A1I Kh&n distinguished himself under Babar and Humayun. 
His wife- was Nahld Begum, daughter of Qasiin. Kokah. Qasiin had sacrificed himself 
for Babar. B&bar had fallen into the hands of ’Abdullah Khan Uafaak, when C0m 
stepped forward and said that he was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar 
escaped. In 075, Nahld Begum went to T’hat’hah, to see her mother, Hajl Begum 
(tlaugl' ter of Mirza Muqlm, son of Muza Zul-ivun). After Qasiin Ifokahs death, Hajv 
Begum married-M irza Hasan, and after him, MlrzA Tsa Tarkhan, king of »Sindh (p. .162). 
Before Hahid Begum reached T’hat’hah, Mirza Ts& died. His successor, Mirza Bdqi 
ill-treated Hajl Begum and her daughter, BAp Begum therefore collected a few 

desperate men and watched for an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqlfl person. Iho 

plot was, however, discovered, and Hajl Begum was put into prison. NaMtl Begum 
escaped and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultan Mahmud, ruler 
of the District. Ho persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband Muhibb ‘Alt 


1 Father of the Historian Kizamuddin 
Ahmad, author of the Tabaqdt I Akbari, 


Muqim was then Diwdn i BuyutdL 





to Bhakkar; and he would give him an ainny, if he liked to attack T’h&t’hah. Ndhid 
Begum did so on coining to court, and Akbar, in the lt>th yea? (978), called for 
Muhibb, who \ad then retired from court-life, and ordered bun to proceed to 
Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set ovit-, accompanied hy Mujdhid Khdn , a son of his daughter. Said 
Kh&n (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to assist Muhibb; but 
at Sultan Malimud’s request, Muhibb came alone, accompanied by only a few hundred 
troopers. When ho arrived at Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmiid said that he had changed his 
mind : he might go and attack That’hah without liis assistance ; but he should do so, 
from Jaisalmlr, and not from Bhakkar, Muhibb;though ho had only 200 troopers* 
resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his tveixehory, and prepared himself to attack 
Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10090 horse assembled near Fort Math’ilah . Muhibb 

attacked them, dispersed them, and took soon after the fort itself. Ho then fitted out 
a larger corps, and moved to Bhakkar, where ho again defeated Mahmud. Ihe con¬ 
sequence of this victory was, that Mubarak Khan, Sultdn Mahmud s vazir, left his 
master and went with 1500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg Oghlu, 
was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine of Sultan Mahmud, 
Muhibb wished to kill ’Beg Oghlu. Mubarak, who had not expected this, now tried 
to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money 
which fell into his hands, to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the inhabi¬ 
tants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district, decimated the 
people; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 228), the best remedy for it, could only 
bo had for gold, Sultan Mahmud, at last, sent a message to Akbar, and offered the 
fort as a present to Prince Salim, if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent 
in his stead, who was to take him (Mahmud) to court ; for he said, he could not trust 
Muhibb. Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesu, Bakawal-begi, to Bhakkar. 1 
Before Mir Gesu arrived, Sultan Mahmud had died. New complications arose on his 
arrival. Mujdhid Khan just besieged Fori Ganj&bah, 2 and his mother Sami’ah 
Begum (Muhibb’s daughter) who felt offended at Akbar’s proceedings, despatched a lew 
ships against Mir Gesu, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesu. The latter now 
entered Bhakkar (981), and the inhabitants handed the keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, though their 
stay was fraught with, danger. Muhibb therefore entered into an agreement with 
Mir Gesu, according to which Mujahid should be allowed to go to That’hah, and that ho 
himself with his whole family should be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangement 
had been partially carried out, when Mir Gesu despatched a flotilla after Mujdhid. 
Muhibb upon this withdrew to Mat’hllah. Sami’ah Begum fortified the environs, 
and when attacked by Gesu s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and ono 


1 The conquest, of Bhakkar is rninute- 
ly related in the Tdrikh i Miiyumi (vide 
No. 5129), from which Prof. Dowson in 
his edition of Elliot’s History of India 

(I, p. 240 if.) has given extracts. But 


Abulfazl’s account contains a few inter¬ 
esting particulars and differences. For 
Dowson’s Mir Kisii, we have to read 
Mir Gem. His biography is given in the 
Madsir. a Generally called Ganjdwu/i. 





night. Next day, Mu jaliid arrived in forced marches, defeated the enemy, 1 and occu¬ 
pied the laud east of tho river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tar son Khan (No. 32) as governor 
to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go to Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a sort of Mir ’Arz. 
As ho gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in tho 23rd year, allowed him to choose one- 
of four appointments, tho office of Mir ’Arz, the guard of the Harem, tho governorship* 
of a distant province, or the governorship of Dikii. Muhibb chose the last, arid entered 
at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabaqdt among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 

ITegarding the town of Bhakkar, Abulfazl says that it is called in old books Mem* 
§urcth. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches; two branches lie to the south,, 
one to the north. The town at tho latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second* 
branch another town lies, called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mfrza Shah Husain Arghun, king, of T’hat’hah, had Bhakkar fortified, and 
appointed as Commander his foster-brother Sultan Mahmud, After Shah Husains 
death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent at Bhakkar, and Murza ’Isa Tar¬ 
khan (p. 362) at T’hai’hah. Both were often at war with each other. Sultan Mali- 
miid is said to have been a cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before T’hat’hah, it was attached to the 
pdbah of Multan. 

[Muhibb ’All' Kha'n Bahta'sx']. 

Like Muhibb ’All .Khan, son of Mir Khali fab, Muhibb ’All Khan Rahtasf is put 
in the Tabaqdt among tlie Commanders of Four Thousand. It is impossible to say 
why Abulfazl has not mentioned him in this list. His name, however, occurs fre¬ 
quently in the Akbarn&mak and other histories. As he was a long time Governor of 
Kalitas in S. Bihar, he is generally called HaMdsi. This renowned Fort had passed,- 
in 945, into the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Sluili, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fortr Subsequently it came into the hands of 
Sulaiman and Junaid i Kararani Tho latter appointed Sayyid Muhammad com¬ 
mander. As related above (p. 400), he handed it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
at the time of the war with Gajpati and his sou Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb All Khan governor of Kalit&s, and 
Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military Revolt. His son 
also, Habib’All Khan (vide No. 133), distinguished himself by his bravery, but was 
killed in a light with one Yusuf Mitti, who had collected a band of Afghans and ra¬ 
vaged S. Bihar. His death affected his father so much, that he became temporarily 
insane. 


1 Ii Prof. Dowson's. MSS. agree with [ ndmah. Mu j ah id Khan is again men- 
bis version (1, p. 21!), the Tdrikh i j tioned, /. c\, p. 2B2. 

Ma^iUut would contradict the Akbar- | 




In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each £Mhah f Muhibb was 
ordered to join Vazrr Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. In the 33rd year, Bihar 
was given to the Kachhwahahs as jdgir, and Akbar called Muhibb to Court, intending 
to make him governor of Multan. But as the emperor was just about to leave for 
Kashmir (997), Muhibb accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muliibb took ill, and died, on the emperor’s return, 
near the Koh i Sulaimdn. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw him the moment 
he died. 

In the A/cbarndmak ( III, p. 245) a place Muhibb 'AUptir 1 is mentioned, which 
Muhibb founded near Bahtas. 

108. Saltan Khwa'jah,Abdul ’Azfm, son of Kltwajah KMwand 

Dost. * ' * * • 

He is also called Sultan Khwajah NagsMandi* His father K ha wand Dost was 
a pupil of Khwajah ’Abdushshalnd, fifth son of Khwajah ’Abdullah (generally called 
Khwajagan Khwajah ; vide No. 17, p. 322), son of the renowned saint Khwajah 
N&^iruddm Ahrar (born 806, died 29th Rabf I, 895). 

When ’Abdushshahld came from Samarqand to India, lie was well received by 
Akbar, and got as present the Parganah ChamarL He remained there some time, 
but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two years later. 

Sultan Khwajah, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tapmowuf (mysti¬ 
cism), had yet Touch of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed in a high degree 
the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In-984, he was made Mir JIajj 9 
and as such commanded a numerous party of courtiers during the pilgrimage to M&kkah* 
Never before had so influential a party left for Arabia: Sultan Khwajah was to 
distribute six lacs of rupees and 12000 IchWats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year), he was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and appointed Qadr of the realm (p. 273). He held that office till bis death, which 
took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried outside the Fort of Fathpi'r, to the 
north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwajah, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Badaoni and Abulfazl, Sultan Khwajah belonged to the elect of tlio 
* Divine Faith’ (vide p. 204). 

109. Khwa'jah ’Abdullah, son of Khwajah ’AMnllatif. 

His name is not given in the Maddr and the Tubagdt. The Akbarndmnh 
mentions a Khw&jah ’Abdullah who served in the war against ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(No. 14), in Malwah (971-72), during the last rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in 
the fight at Sarnal (middle Shaban, 980; vide p. 333). He also accompanied the 
emperor on his forced march to Patan and Ahroadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbamdmah , II, 285, 287, 367 ; III, 24 


1 Not given on the maps. 

3 NagMwnd was the epithet of the 
renowned saint Khwajah Bahauddln of 
Bukhara, bora 728, died 3rd Rabf I., 


791. He was called nagshband , because 
according to his own words, he and his 
parents used to weave kamkhdbs adorn¬ 
ed with figures {migsh). 
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110. Khwa'jali Jaha'n, Aininfi of Harat, 

His full namo is Khwajah Aminud&in Mahmud of Harat. The form Amin 21 is 
modern Irani, which likes to add a long 1 a to names. 

Amin ^vas an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. He accom¬ 
panied Humtiyun on his flight to Persia. On the return of the emperor, he was made 
Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar’s, accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, and re¬ 
ceived the title of Khwajah Jahdn. He was generally employed in financial work, 
and kept the great seal. In the 11th year, he was accused by Muzaffar Khan (No. 
37) of want of loyalty shewn in the rebellion of Khan Zamau. Amin was reprimanded, 
the great seal was taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-82), Akbar besieged Haji- 
pur; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain behind at Jaunpur. 'When 
the emperor returned from Hajjpur over Jaunpur to Agrah, Amin followed him. 
On the march, he was once charged by a mast elephant : his foot got entangled in a 
tent rope, and he fell to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, 
convalescent as he was. He died near Lak’hnau, in the beginning of Sha’ban, 982, 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqdt , his death took place in 983* 

A son of Amins brother is mentioned. His name was Mir/.a Beg. Ho was a poet 
and wrote under the takhalluc of Shahri He withdrew from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the titlo of Khwajah Jahan on the officer (Dost Muham¬ 
mad of Kabul) wbo had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

111. Ta'ta'r Kha'n, of Khurdsan. 

His name is Khwajah Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year, he accompanied 
Shah Btidagh Khan (No. 52) and Kumi Khan (No. 116), and pursued Mir Shah ’Abul 
Ma nil, who withdrew from Hi$ar Firdzah to Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where ho died in 986. 

The Tabaqdt says, he was for some time Vciztr, and died in 985. 

Eegarding his enmity with Mulla Nuruddfn Tarkhan, vide lladnoni III, 199. 

112. Haki'm Abulfath, son of Mulla ’Abdurrazzdq of Gilan. 

His name is Masihuddm Abulfath. Maukina ’Abdurrazz&q, his father, was a 
learned and talented man, and held for a long time the post of (jddr of Gilan. When 
Gil/in, in 974, came into the possession of Tahm&sp, Ahmad Klihn, ruler of the country 
was imprisoned, and Abdurrazzaq was tortured to death. Hakim Abulfath, with 
his distinguished brothers Ilakim Hunnim (No. 205) and Hakim Nui’uddln, 1 left the 
country, and arrived, in the 20tli year, in India (p. 175). They went to Court and 
were welt received. Abulfath, in the 24th year, was made (jadr and Amin of Bengal. 
At the outbreak of the military revolt, ho was captured with several other officers 
(vide Nos. 98 and 159); hut he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose 
higher and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in state matters 



1 He is mentioned below among the 
Poets of Akbar’s reign. Ilia takhallug 
is ‘ Qarari.’ Their fourth brother, Ha¬ 
kim Lutfullah, came later from Iran to 


I ndia, and received through Abul Path’s 
influence a Command of Two Hundred 
(No. 364). He did not live long. 
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and on tho emperor himself. Though, only a commander of One Thousand* ho is said 
to have had the powev of a Vakil. 

As related above (p. 34% he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition against tho 
Yusufzais in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was reprimanded ; for the emperor, 
correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous issue ot the campaign to Abu Hath a in¬ 
subordinate conduct towards Zain Kokah (No. 34). 

In the 34th year, (1*97), he went with the emperor to Kashmir, and from there 
to Zabulistan. On tho march ho fell sick, and died. According to Akbar’s order, 
Khwajab Shamsuddin (No. 159) took his body to Hasan Abdal, and buried him in a 
vault which the Khwajab had made for himself (Tuxuk, p, 48). On his return, tho 
emperor said a prayer at Abuifath’s tomb. 

Tho great poet ’Urfi of Shiraz {vide below, among the poets) is Abul Paths 
encomiast. Pam also has composed a fine mar&iah, or elegy, on his death. 

Abulfazi and Baduoni speak of the vast attainments of Abul lath. A rare copy 
of his Mumhiat 1 is preserved in the Library of the As. Sue. Bengal (No. 780). He 
had a profound contempt for old Persian poets: thus he called Anwari diminutively 
Anwariak; and of KhaqanI he said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to 
come to him, to rouse him from his sleepiness, and would semi him to Abulfazi, who 
would give him another box, and both would then show him how to correct his verses 
(Badaoni III, 167). ' . 

Badaoin mentions Abulfath’s influence as one of the chief reasons why Akbar 
abjured Islam (p. 175). 

Abuifath bad a son, Fatlmllah. He was killed by Jahangir, as he was an ac¬ 
complice of Khusrau (Ttimk, p. 58). 

A grrmdosn of Abuifath is mentioned in the l y ddishdhndmah (II, p. 739). Hia 
name is Path Zia; 1m was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 150 horse. 

113. Shaikh Jamal, son of Muhammad Bakhtyar. 

His full name is Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shaikh Muhammad Bakhtyar. 
Tho Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, pubali of Agrali. 

Shaikh Jamal’s sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar’s harem, and pro¬ 
cured tor her brother a command of One Thousand. Jamal’s elevation excited much 
envy. One day, after taking some water, he felt suddenly ill. Blip also, one of Akbar’s 
servants, who had drunk of tho same water, took immediately ill Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In. tho 25th year, he accompanied Isma il Quit Khan (No. 46) on his expedition 
against the rebel Niyabat Kh&n. Niyabat Klnin was the son of Mir Hasliim of 
Nishapur; his name was ’Arab. Before his rebellion, he held Jhosi and Avail (Jalal- 
abas) as jfigir. In the light, which took place near ‘ Kan tit, a dependency of Panuah/* 
Shaikh Jamal was nearly killed, Niyabat Kk.au having pulled him fiom bis hoise. 


1 His Mtmslddl contain interesting 
letters addressed by Abuifath to^ his 
brother Hakim Humani, the Khan 
Khfinan (No. 29), Khwajab Shams (No, 
159), and others. 


2 The Bibl. Indioa edition of Bad&oni 
(II, 289) says, tho fight took place at 
GaM ( Owkf a dependency of Pal- 
nah ( Avio ) • but this is a mistake of the 
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In tli* 26th year, he marched with Prince Murad against Mi ml Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaikh Jam&l drank a great deal of wine. One day, he brought such a smell of 
wine to the audience hall, that Akbar felt offended, and excluded him from Court. 
Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things he had with him, and assumed 
the garb of a jogt This annoyed the emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison,. 
Soon after, he was pardoned; but he continued bis old vice, and brought delirium 
tremens on himself. In the 3<)th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaikh 
Jam41 had to remain sick in Ludhianah. He died there in the same year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 191. 

114. Ja’far Kha n, son of Qazaq Khdn. 

He is generally called in the histories Jafar Khdn Tahiti, Tahiti being the 
name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

Hi» grandfather*, Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghlu Takld, was at the tim° 
of Humayun’s flight governor of Harat and lallal P to Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
eldest son of Shdh Tahmasp i pafawl. At the Shah’s order, he entertained II umayiin 
in the most hospitable manner. When he died, he was succeeded in office by his son 
Qazaq Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent Ma/- 
911 m Beg i pafawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians came to Harat, 
he died. Madura seized all his property, 

Jafar thinking himself 110 longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, and was 
well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war with Khan Zaman, and 
was made a Khdn and a commander of One Thousand, Prom Kacldom (II, j>, 161,) 
we see that he had a jdgir in. the Pan jab, and served under Husain Quit Khan (No. 
24) in the expedition to Nagarkof. 

According to the Tabaqdt, Ja’far’s father did not die a natural death, but was 
jailed by the Persians. 

Ja'far had been dead for some time in 1001 . 

115. Shall Fana'i% eon of Mir Najafb 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabaqdt . From the Ahbamdmah 
^Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) wo see that lie served in the conquest of Malvvnh 
and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning of the 6 th year; vide No, 
120 ). 

The poet Fandi who is mentioned in Baddoni (HI, 296), the Tabaqdt , and 
the Mir-tit ill ’ A'lam , appears to be the same. He travelled a good deal, was 
in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in war. Akbar con- 


editors. Sir H. Elliot (Beanies’ Glossary 
IT, 166) has drawn attention to the fre¬ 
quent mistakes which M SS. make in the 
name of Famah (Aij} j y to which Kan- 
tit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on n. 122, l, 4 and l. 9 from below, 
we have likewise to read Famah, which 
was famous for its wild elephants. 

1 The word lallak is not in our dic¬ 


tionaries, though it occurs frequently in 
Persian Historians, as the Memoirs of 
Ta/mdsp, the ’Alamdrd, &c\ I have 
never seen it used by Indian Historians. 
From the passages where it occurs, it is 
plain that it has the same meaning as 
atdliq , which so often occurs in Indian 
Histories. Vide p. 357, note. 
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ftrred oft him the title of Khan. He was a Chaghtai Turk of noble descent. Once 
he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one surpassed him in the three C’s,~ chess, combat, 
composition, when the emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz, conceit. 
For some reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty, it was found that he had 
become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more heard of. 

116. Asadullah Kha'ii, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Mctdsiv and the Tabaqdt. An Asadullah Khan is 
mentioned in the Akbarnamah (end of the 12th year). He served under Khan Ha¬ 
inan (No. 13), and commanded the town of Zamdnid (f>. 320, 1. 4 from below). After 
Khan Zairians death, he wished to make over the town to Sulaiman, king of Bengal 
But Mun’im (No. 11) sent a man to him to convince him of his foolishness, and took 
quickly possession of the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Khanan 
Lodi, had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghans into contact 
with Mun’im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting was arranged, which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This meeting was of importance, inas¬ 
much as Khan Khanan Lodi, on the part of Sulaiman, promised to read the Khu\hah , 
and to Strike coins in Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of 
Sulaiman in 9801 ‘ 

The Akbarnamah mentions another officer of a similar name, Asadullah Turkman. 
He was mentioned above on p, 382. 

117. SaVdat 9 Ali' Kha'n, of Badaksh.au. 1 

From the Akbarnamah (III, 295) wo see that ho was killed in 988 in a fight with 
the rebel ’Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa’adat to a Fort 3 near Kalitas, 
where he was surprised by ’Arab, defeated and slain. It is said that Arab drank 
some of his blood. 

118. Bu'psi' Baira'gi', brother of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

The Madsir says that Kiipsi Was the son of Rajah Bihari Mali’s brother. He 

was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the fabaqdt , he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 


JaimaU , Riipsfs son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar (p. 329). He 
served some time under Sharafuddln (No. 17), jagirdar of Ajmir, and. was T’kanak- 
dar of Mirt’ha. When Sharaf rebelled, JaimaU went to Court. In the 17th year, 
he served in Manqald of Khan Kalan (Vide No. 129), and accompanied the 
emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 416, note). In the 21st 
year, he served in the expedition against Daud&, son of ltti Suijan (No. 96), and the 
conquest of Bund! (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent by Akbar on a 
mission to the grandees of Bengal; but on reaching Chausa, he suddenly died. 


ddoni, and the Tabaqdt, Sulaimau died 
in 980. In Prinsep's Tables, Stewarts 
Bengal, Ac., 981 is mentioned as the year 
of his death. The Riyds msaldfin, 
upon which Stewart’s work is based, has 
also 981; but as this History is quite 


1 According to the Akbcvvncwnah , Ra 


modern and compiled from the Ahhwrna - 
mah and the Tabaqdt ., 981 may be looked 
upon as a mistake. This corrects also 


note 1, p. 171. 

a The MSS. call the Fort , 

&e. It is said to be a 
dependency (ax muzdfdt) of Rahtas. 





• viom i°. 
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Jtaimall s wife, a daughter of Mot'ii Rajah (No. 121), refused to mount the funeral 
pile; but Udai Singh, Jaimall’s son, wished to force her to become a Suttee. Akbar 
heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived just in time, Jngnat’h (No. 09) 
and Rai Sal (No. 106) got hold of Uclai Singh, and took him to Akbar, who 
imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Maimall wore in the fight with Muhammad 
Husain JVIirza, after Akbar s forced march to Patau and Ahmadabad, is known from 
Elpliinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p, 509, note). Raps! was offended, because tho 
emperor ordered Karan (a grandson of Maldeo) to put on JaimalTs armour, and angrily 
demanded it back. Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, 
thought it necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Riipsfs rudeness. 

119. I’tima'd Kka'n, JOiwajahsara. 

He has been mentioned above p. 13, note. His appointment to Bhakkar was 
made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi (vide No. 140) had died. 

Maq^iid ’All, who killed I’timad, is said to have been blind on one eye. When 
ho explained to I’timad his miserable condition, his master insulted him by saying* 
that some one should pub urine into his blind eye. Maq?ud stabbed him on the spot. 
According to another account, I’timad was murdered by Maqguul, whilst getting up 
from bed. 

I timad built Ttimadpur, 6 kos from A'grah. lie had there a villa and a large 
tank. He also lies buried there. 1 

120. Ba'z Baha'dur, son of ShajSwal Khan [Sur]. 

Abulfazl says below (Third Book, Qubah of Maiwah) that his real name was 
lldyaM, 

Baz Bahadur's father was Shuja’at Khan Sdr, who is generally called in histories 
Slut jawed, or Sa) dwell, Ithdn. The large town Shajawalpiir, or Sajawalpur, in 
Maiwah bears his name ; 2 its original name, Shujd’atpur, which Abulfazl gives 
below under Sirkar Sarangpur, Mai wall, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Maiwah from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shuja'at Khan was 
in Slu r Shall s service, and was made by him governor of the conquered province. 
In Salim's reign, ho returned to Court; but feeling dissatisfied with the king, ho 
returned to Maiwah. Salim despatched a corps after him, and Shuja'at fled to tho 
Rajah oi Dungarpur. Some time after, he surrendered to Salim and remained with 
him, Mahvah being divided among the courtiers. Uuder ’Adli, be was again ap¬ 
pointed to Maiwah, After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded .him. He defeated several opponents, and declared him¬ 
self, in 963, king of Maiwah. His expedition to Ghulha was not successful. Rani 


x The Trigonometrical maps have a 
village of the name of l'Um&d'pur Man - 
dra about 9 miles E. of Agrah, in the 
Parganak of Fathabad, near Samiigar, 
where Aurangzlb defeated Dara Shikoh. 

2 A few MSS. have Shuja Khdn for 
Shujaal Kkiin, just as one MS. read 


Shuja pur for Shujd’atpur. Elphinstono 
also has Shuja (p. 501, note 1), Tho 
word * Shuja at' should be spelled ‘Sha- 

jaat,' whilst Ass** is pronounced Shaja ; 

hut the former . also is pronounced with 
a u all over India. 
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Diirgdwati (p. 367) having repulsed him. He now gave himself up to a life of ease and 
luxury: his singers and dancing women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, 
especially the beautiful Unpmait, who is even now-a-days remembered. 

In the very beginning of the Oth year of Akbar’a reign, Adham Kokah (No. 19) 
was ordered to conquer Mill wah. PIr Muhammad Khan (No. 20), ’Abdullah Khan 
TJzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gang (No. 33), Shah Muhammad Khan of Qandahav 
(No. 95) and his son 'Adi) Khan (No. 125), £fadiq Khan (No. 43), Habib 'All Khan 
(No. 133), Haidar Muhammad Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Q.uIl Toqbai (No. 129), 
Qiya Khan (No. 184), Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), Samanjl Khan (No. 147), Payandah 
Muhammad Mughul (No. 68), Mihr ’AH Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Banal (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos from Sarangpur 
and defeated him (middle of 968). 1 2 B&z Bahadur fled to the jungles on the Khandesb 
frontier. He collected a new army, but was defeated by Plr Muhammad, who had 
succeeded Adham. He then fled to Minin Shall of Khandcsh, who assisted him with 
troops, Plr Muhammad in the mean time conquered Bljagadh, throw himself sud¬ 
denly upon Burhanpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate slaughter 
of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated him. As related above, 
Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the Narbadda. The imperialists thereupon 
got discouraged, and the jaglrdars left for Agrali, so that Baz Bahadur -without op¬ 
position re-occupied Mai wah. 

lu the 7th year, Akbar sent 'Abdullah Khan TJzbak to Malwah. Before he ar¬ 
rived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to the hills. He lived 
for some time with Bharji, Zamrndar of Baglanal^ and tided to obtain assistance from 
Ghiugiz Khan and Slier Kluin of Clujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam ul 
Mulk. Meeting nowhere with, support, B, B. went to liana U'dai Singh. He then 
appears to have thrown himself on Akbar's generosity ; for in the 15th year, Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanohi® to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. He now 
entered, the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a commander of One 
Thousand. Some time later, he Was promoted to a manual of Two Thousand. He 
had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Bupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands in the 
middle of a tank in XJjjain. Tide No. 188. 

121. U'dai Singh, Mot’ll Ra'jah, son of Bai Maldeo. 

The Tahaqdt says that he was in 1001 a commander of Fifteen Hundred and 
ruler of Jodhpur. 

Akbar, in 994, married U'dai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 of the 
Tumi', Jahangir says that her name was Jagat G os dim. She was the mothor of 
Prince Khurram (Shahjahan); vide p. 310,1. 19, 


1 The 6th year of Akbar s reign com¬ 
mences on the 24th J urn add II, 968, and 
the battle of Sarangpur took place in the 
very beginning of the 6tli year. 

2 This officer was often employed on 
missions, In the beginning of Akbar’s 


reign, he was sent to Mukund Deo, the 
last Gajpati of Orisa. 

In 981, he was at KambMit, which 
he left on. the approach of Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, and withdrew to Aliraada- 
bttd to M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). 
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Mirza Had! in his preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (the Tuzuk i Jahaughi) has the 
following remark (p. 6): 1 E4jah U'dai Sing is the son of Rajah Maldeo, who was so 
powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. Although Ran a Sanka, who fought 
with Pirdaus-makanl (Babar) possessed much power, Maldeo was superior to him in 
the number of soldiers and the extent of territory; hence he was always victorious/ 

Prom the Akbamdmah (Lucknow Edition, III. p. 188) we see that Mot’h Rajah 
accompanied in the 22nd year padiq Ivhan (No. 48), Rajah Askavan, and Ulugh Khan 
HabsM (No, 135) on the expedition against Madhukar (26th RabP I, 985). In the 
28th year, he served in the Gujr&t war with Mazaffttr (, Akbarndmah , III, 422). 

Another daughter of Mot’h Rajah was married to Jaimall, son of Rupsi (No. 

118). ' # 
122. Khwa'jah Sha'h Maneu'r, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first Muslirif (accountant) oftthe Khushbu Khdnah (Perfume De¬ 
partment). Differences which he had with Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) induced Sh. Man^ 

£iir to go to Jaunpur, where Khan Zaman made him his Diwan , Subsequently he 
served Mun’im Khan Khamin in the same capacity. After Mun’im’s death, he worked 
for a short time with Todar Mall in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was 
appointed by the emperor Vazir. He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was to depend 
on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax; but this method was now 
found inconvenient, because the empire had become greater; for at different places 
the assessment differed, and people and'soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, 
the Khwajah, in the 24th year, prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding 
Dahsdlah roll, and upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself which 
did not then include Orisa, T'kat’hah, Kashmir, and the Dak’hin, was divided into 
12 parts, called i^ubahs ; and to each <?ubah a sipahsdlar (Military Governor), a 
Diwan, a Bakhshi ( Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir'Adi, a £? adr, a Kotwdl, 
a Mir Bahr, and a Wdqi’ah Nanis (p. 258) were to be appointed. The strictness 
which the Khwajah displayed towards jaglr-holders led to serious results. In the 25th 
year, he lowered the value of the jagfrs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their 
former value, and those hi Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were thou 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces in Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, in Orfsa, and along the Western frontier of Bengal, Mansurs 
rigour was impolitic; for Akbar’a officers looked upon the old jagjr emoluments as 
very moderate rewards for their readiness to fight the Afghans, Alt bar some time 
before, in consideration of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious 
climate of Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent, the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : he allowed 
Bengal officers an* increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase of only 20 per vent. He 
then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrangements. But the dissatisfaction was 
also increased by the innovations of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference 
with Sayurghal tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, 

Bih&r, and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of this 
Military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen from the fact that 


not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels . 1 Todar Mall tried to prevent tlio 
outbreak by reporting Man 9111 * and charging him with unnecessary harshness shewn 
especially towards Madura Ivhan i Farankhudi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarson 
(Mo. 32). Akbar deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Maliram 
(No. 45); hut having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur’s demands, he reinstated 
him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma’gum Khan i Kabuli's instiga¬ 
tion, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Akbar prepared to leave for the north. 
Manor’s enemies charged him with want of loyalty, and shewed x\kbar letters in the 
hand-writing* of Mirza M. Hakim’s Munshl, addressed to Mang&r. Accidentally 
Malik Sani, Hakim’s Diwan, who had the title of Vazir Khan, left his master, and 
paid his respects to Akbar at Sonpat. As he put up with Mangiir, new suspicions got 
afloat. Several words which Mangur was said to have uttered, were construed into 
Reason, and letters which he was said to have written to M. M. Hakim were sent to 
Akbar. Another letter from Sliaraf Beg, his collector, was likewise handed to the 
emperor, in which it was said that Faridun Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) 
had presented the Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though still, doubtful, at the urgent 
solicitations of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mangur: he. should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none dared to come 
forward, they ordered the Khidmat Rai (p. 252) to hang Man’gur on a tree near Sami 
Kot X’hachwali (beginning of 989). 3 


. 1 The chief rebel was M a’ g u m K h a n 
i K 4 bull, who has been frequently 
mentioned above (pp. 189, 342, 351, # 6 , 
(fee.). He was a Turhati Sayyid (vide 
p. 348, No. 37). His uncle, Mirza ’Aziz, 
had been Vazir under Humayun, and 
Ma'gum himself was tbe foster-brother 
(Kokah) of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. Having been involved 
in quarrels with Khwajah Hasan Naqsh- 
baudi (p. 322, 1. 11) who had married 
the widow of Mir Shah Abu l Ma’ali, 
Ma’gum, in the 20tli year, went to Akbar 
and was made a commander of Five 
Hundred. He distinguished himself in 
the war with the Afghans, and was 
wounded in a fight with Kala Pahar. 
For his bravery, he was made a com¬ 
mander of One Thousand. In the 24th 
year, he received Oris a as tmjul, when 
'Man’gur and Muzaffar’s strictness drove 
him into rebellion. Historians often call 
him Ma’gum Khan i * A'gi, ‘ Ma’gum 
Khan, the rebel.’ His fights with Mu- 
zatfar and Shallhaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to Bhdti 
(p. 342, note), where he died in tho 
44th year (1007). > 

His son Shuja i Kabuli was under 
Jahangir T’hanahdar of Ghaznin, and 
a commander of Fifteen Hundred under 


Shahjahan, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Asad Khan . He died in the 12th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son, 
Qubdd, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the P ddishdhndmah , 
Ed.' Bibl. Indica, have entered Shuja’s 
name twice, I, 5., p. 304 and p. 308.* As 
he was a Commander of Fifteen Hun¬ 
dred, the second entry is wrong. 

2 So the Akbarndmah, 
isLr*- Kof? K’hachwah is a village on the 
road from Kama! to Ludhiy&nah, Lat. 30° 
17'; Long.76°53'. In the Ed. Bibl.Indiea 
of Badaoni (II, p. 294, 293) the place is 
called 0 / kajh kot, probably by 
mistake. Sharaf Beg, moreover, is called 
Musharraf Beg, and a few lines lower, 
again Sharaf Beg. Badaoni says 
n othing of Todar Mali’s i ntrigues. Mau¬ 
gur was hanged in the very beginning 
of 989, i. e. the end of the 25th 
year. The 26th year of Akbar’s reign 
commences on the 5th fafar 989 (the 
Lucknow.-.Edition, HI, 325, has wrong 
990); and the 27th year commences 
15th Cafar 990, which in the Bibl. Indica 
Edit, ‘ of Badaoni (II, p. 300, 1. 2. from 
below) is wrongly called the 2 Sth year. 
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This foul murder gave tbo nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when Akbar 
cnme to Kabul (10th Rajab 989), he examined into Manor’s treasonable correspondence. 
It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, that every letter which had been shewn to 
him bad been a forgery, and that Mansur was not guilty of even one of the malicious 
charges preferred against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karamullah, brother 
of Shahb&z Khan i Kambu (p. 402,1. 19) bad written the letters, chicily at the in¬ 
stigation of Rajali Todar Mall. 

Mansur had been 'Vazlr for four years. 

123. Qutliigh Qadam Kha'n, Akhtah-begl. 1 

The Turkish word qutliigh means mubdrak , and qadam i mubdrah , is the name 
given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the Prophet. The Tabaqdt 
calls him QufM, instead of Qutlugh, which confirms tho conjecture in note 2 , p. 350. 

Qutliigh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Muza. Kamran, and thca^ 
went over to Humayun. 

In the Otli year of Akbar s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwajah Mu’az- 
zam, and served in the same year in Mai wall against ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 
In the battle of Kbairahad, lie held a command in the van. 

In the 19th year, he was attached to MunWs Bengal corps, and was present in 
the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

Ilia son, Asad (P) Khan, served under Prince Murad in tho DakTun, and was 
killed by a cannon ball before Daulatabdd. 

124. ’AIf Quli' Kha'n, Indarabi. 

Indarab is a town of Southern Qundnz. r Ac straight line drawn from Kabul 
north-wards to Talikban passes nearly through it. 

’All Quli bad risen under Humayun. When the Emperor left Kabul lor Qanda- 
har to enquire into the rumours regarding* Bairam’s rebellion, be appointed All Quli 
governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayun to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, be served under Alt Quit Khan Zamari (No. 
13) in tho war with Hemu, and accompanied afterwards Kkizr Khwajah (p. 
note 2) on Ids unsuccessful expedition against Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atgah Khan (No. 16), and commanded the van 
in the fight in which Bair&m was defeated. 

The Tabaqdt says that ho was commander of Two Thousand, and was dead 
in 1001 . 

125. ’A'dil Kha n, son of Shall Muhammad i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in MiUwab, and took a part in the 
pursuit of Abdullah Khan Uzbak. Later, bo assisted Muhammad Quli Khan 
Bai’las (No. 31) on bis expedition against Iskandi.tr Uzbak, and was present at the 
siege of CMtor (p 368). In the beginning of the 13th year (Ramazan, 975), Akbar 
was on a %cr-kmit between Ajmir and Alwar. Adil, who was at that time mu dial , 


1 A'khtah means ‘ a gelding/ and 
dkhfah-begi, the officer in charge of the 
geldings (vide No, 6 (>j. This title is not 


to be confounded Avitb tho much higher 
title A'tber/fy from the Turkish at, a 
horse ; vide p. 137, Ain 53. 





i. e., under reprimand and not allowed to attend the Barbara, had followed the 
party. A tiger suddenly made its appearance, and was ou the point oi attacking the 
Emperor, when 'Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his left hand 
into its mouth, and stabbing with the dagger in his right at the animal s taco. 
The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when others came up and killed tho 
brute with swords. In the struggle, ’A'dil received accidentally a sword cut. 

Ho died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating, his end, 
Abulfazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He had been in love (ta’alluq 
i hUtir) with the wife of his father’s Diwiin ; but he was not successful in his 
advances. His father remonstrated with him, and ’Adil in his anger struck at him 
with a sword. 

Qiijdm Khan, brother of ’A'dil Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. He served 
the Emperor as Qurdwalbogi (officer in charge of the drivers). 
s 126. Khwa'jah Ghia'suddi n [’All Khan, A'^nf Khan II.] of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Crhiasuddm All Khan (Iso. 161). Eoi his 
genealogy, vide p. 368, The family traced its descent to the renowned saint Shaikh 
Shihdbuddin Suhrawardl, 1 a, descendant of Abu Bakv, the Khalffah. 

Khw&jah GHiias was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia in India, ho 
was made a BaklisM by Akbar, In 681, he distinguished himself in the Oujrati war, 
and received the title pf jtytf Khdn. He was also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and 
served as such under M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to 
go with several other Amirs to Mar, ‘ to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish 
of rebellion.’ The expedition was directed against the Zamlnd&r Narain Das Rather. 
In the light which ensued, tho An of the Imperialists gave way, and Muqim i 
Naqshbandl, the leader, was killed. The day was almost lost, when A 5 af, with the 
troops of the wings, pressed forward and routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year^kbar sent him to Malwah and Giyrat, to arrange with ShMb 
Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the 'Ddgh (pp. 242, 256). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mired, Mruddin, his son. After the capture of Khusrau, (p. 414) Jahangir 
made A?af Khan I II. (No, 98), Nuruddln’s uncle, responsible for his safety. Niir- 
uddin who was an adherent of the Prince, found thus means to visit Khusrau, and 
told him that at tho fust opportunity he would let him escape. But soon after, 

Khusrau was placed under the charge of I'tibaT Khan, one of Jahangir's eunuchs, 

and Nuruddin had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusrau, 
and sent tho Prince a list'of the names of such grandees as favoured his cause. In four 
or six months, the number had increased to about 400, and arrangements were made t$ 
murder Jahangir on tho road. But it happened that one of the conspirators got 

offended, and revealed the plot to Khwajah VfaM, Diw&n of Prince Khnrram, who 

at once reported matters to his august father. Niiruddln and Muhammad Sharif, on 
of rthuttduddaulab, and several others were impaled. The paper containing the list 


1 Author of tho ’Awdrif ul Mu'Arif .1 
Ho died at Baghdad in 032. His uncle 
Abul-najib (died 500) wad also a famous 


saint. Wustenfeld’s Jacut, HI,, p. 203 
Nafhatul XJns , pp. 478, 544. Safinat- 
ulatfid (Lahore Edition), pp, 68.1, 083, 
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of impw was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw* 
it into the fire without having read it; ‘‘else many others would have been killed.*’ 

127. Farrukh Husain Klia'n, son of Qasim Husain Khfa. His 
father was an IJzbak of Khwamzm; his mother was a sister of Sultan 
Husain Mirza. 

The Ma&sir and the Tahaqdt say nothing about him. A brother of his is men¬ 
tioned in the Akbarnamah (II., p. 335). 

128. Mu’i'niidcli'n [AhmadJ Kha n i Farankhudi. 1 

Mu’in joined Humayun’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for Hindustan. In 
the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of Agrah during the absence of 
the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In the 7th year, when ’Abdullah Khan IJzbak 
was ordered to re-conquer Malwah, Mum was made a Khan. After the-conquest, he 
divided the province into khdligah andjagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mum was attached to Mun’im’s Bihar 
corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was present in the battle 
of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 376). 

The Tabaqat merely says of him that he had been for some time M(r Sam an. 

For his son vide No. 157. 

Badaoni III., p. 157) mentions a Jami’ Masjid built by Mu’fn at Agrah. 

129. Muhammad Quli' Toqba'i. 

Xoqhdi is the name of a Chaghtai clan. 

Muhammad Qulx served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest of Malwah 
(end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the pursuit of Mfrza, Sharafud- 
din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year (980), he served in the Manqald of 
Khan i Kalan (No. 16) a . In the 20th year, he was attached to Mun’im’s corps, and 
was present in the battle of Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 375). 


1 Many MSS. have Faranjudu The 
Ma'jam mentions a place Ab- 

rankad, which is said to be near Samar- 
qand. 

a Akbar left Fathpur Sikri for Gujrat, 
on the 20th papt*980(17th year), passed 
over Sangdriir (8 miles south of Jaipur), 
and arrived on the 15th Rabi’ 1. at 
. Ajmir. On the 2nd Rabi’ II., 980, he 
ordered Khan i Kalan (No. 16) to march 
in advance ( Manqald ), and left Ajmir 

f u the 22nd Rahi II. Shortly before 
is arrival at Nagor, on the 9th Jumada 
L, Akbar heard that Prince Datiyal had 
been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada 

I., 980. He reached Patan on the 1st 
Raja,b, 980, and Ahmadab&d on the 14th 
of the same month. In the middle of 
Sha’b&n, 980, the light at Sarnal took 
place with Ibrahim Husain Muza. On 
the 25th Sha’ban, Akbar reached Barodah, 
and arrived at Surat, on the 7th Rama¬ 
zan, 980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, 


Mfrza Aziz defeated Muhammad Hu¬ 
sain Mirza and the Eiiladis at Pafcan. 
Surat surrendered on the 23rd. Shawwal. 

There are serious discrepancies in the 
MSS. regarding the day and year of 
Prince Dany til's birth. The Tuznjk 
(Sayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) has the 
10 th Jumada I., 979, which has been 
given above on p. 309. JBaddoni (II. T 
]>. 139) has the 2nd Jumada I., 980. 
The Akbarnamah has the 2nd J umada 

I., and relates the event as having taken 
place in 980. The MSS. of the Safodnih 
also place the event in 980, but say that 
Danyal was horn on the 2nd Jumada 

I., 979. 

On the 6th Zi Q&’dali, 980, the 18th 
year of Akbar’s reign commences. After 
the Td i Qurban (10th Zi Hajjah, 980) 
Akbar returned over Pafcan and J alor to 
Agrah, which he reached on the 2nd 
£afar, 981. After this, Muhammad Hu¬ 
sain Murza invaded Gujrat, and took Bah- 





^ m 

130. Mila ’Ali' Kha n Sildoss. 

Sildoz is Hie name of a Chaght&i elan. According to the Tabaqat, he was at first 
in Bairam’s service. In the end of the 966, Akbar sent him to Fort Chanadli (Chnnar), 
which Jamil Khan, the Afghan Commander, wished to hand over to the Imperialists 
for a consideration (vide Badioni 11., 32). Akbar offered him five parganahs near Jaun- 
pdr, hut Jamal did not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr 'AM 
with vain promises. Mihr ’All at last left suddenly for Agrak. 

On Ms journey to Chanadh, he had beeu accompanied by the Historian Badaoni, 
then a young man, whom he had given lodging in Ms house at Agrab. On his return 
from the Fort, Badaoni nearly lost Ms life during a sudden storm whilst on the river. 
Badioni calls him Mihr ’AM Beg, and says that he was later made a Khan and 
Governor of Ohitor. 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Mahvah, and in the Gujrat wars of 
980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near Hivar, and 
honored him by being bis guest. In the following year, he attended Sakmah B&nu 
Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise his brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. 
In the 25th year, he served under Todar Mali against the rebel ’Arab. 

The Tahaqat makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says that he was 
dead in 1001. 

131. Khwa'jah Ibra 'hi'm i Badakhshi'. 

He is not mentioned in the Maasir and the Tabaq&t. From the Akbarnamah 
(II.. p. 207) wo see that he was Jagirdav of Sakit (in the Mainpun District). Near 
this town there were eight villages inhabited by robbers. In consequence of numerous 
complaints, Akbar resolved to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed,*‘and 
about one thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified them¬ 
selves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers : no less than seven arrows stuck 
in his shield, aud his olephant fell with one toot into a grain pit, which threw the officer 
who was seated behind him with much force upon him. The tight chiefly took place 
in a village called in the MSS. or 

The Tabciydt mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Aubah (near Harat) among Aabai s 
grandees. * His name is not given in the Ain. He was the maternal uncle of 


roncb and Kambha.it, but was defeated 
by'Qulij Khan and S. Hamid (No. 78). 
Ikhtivarul Mulk also appeared and 
marched upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza joined him. Both besieged 
Ahmadabad. Akbar now resolved again 
to goto Gujrat. This is the famous nine 
days* march (24th Ka.br II., 981 to 4th 
JurnadaI., 981); vide p. 416, note. Mu¬ 
hammad Husain Mirza was captured and 
killed, apparently without the order ot 
the Emperor. Ikhtiyar was also killed. 
Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty-three days, at 3} ath- 
pur Sikri, 8th Jum&da II., 981. 

It has been above remarked (p. 375) 


% 


that the Lucknow Edition of the Akbar - 
ncimah, is not a trustworthy edition. 
An extraordinary error occurs in the 
events of the 17th year. The editors 
have divided the work into three, instead 
of two parts--the Ain i Akbar! is the 
third part,—and have ended their second 
volume with the birth of Danyal (2nd 
jumacla L, 980). Their third volume 
opens with the beginning of the 18th 
year (6th Zi Qadah, 980). Hence they 
have omitted the important events which 
took place between those two days, viz., 
the conquest of Gujrat and the first 
defeat of the Muzas. 
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Nizamuddin Ahmad, author of the Tabaqat. He conquered Kamaon and the Daman 
i Koh. 

132. Salim Kha'n Ka'kar. 

Several MSS. of the Am call him Salim Iihdn Ka'kar ’ All . The Akbartidmah 
calls him Salim Khan Kdkar, or merely Salim Khan, or Salim Khan Sirmur. The 
Tabaqat has Salim Khan Sirmur Afghan. 

He served in the beginning* of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwah, and later 
under Mu’izzulmulk (No. 61) in Audli, ami was present in the battle of Ivliairahad. 
In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnal. He then served in Bengal, and 
was jagirdar of Tajpiir. In the 28th year, he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) 
to Bliatl. As there were no garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Yazlr Khan having gone 
to the frontier of Oris a, J a barf. (vide p. 870, note 2) made an inroad from Kiich 
Bihar into Cr horaghat, and took Tajpiir from Salim’s men, and Purniah from the 
relations of Tarson Khan (No. 32). Jabarl moved as far as Tandah. The Kotwal, 
Hasan ’All, was sick, and Shaikh Allah Baksh fadr fled in precipitate haste, for¬ 
tunately, Shaikh Farid arrived, and Jabarl withdrew to Tajpiir, In the 32nd year, 
Salim served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) against the Tarllus, and shortly after, in the 
33nd year, under (patliq Ivhau against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habi'b ? Ali' Kha'n. 

He is not to bo confounded with the Habib ’All Khan mentioned on p. 422. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bair&m Khan. In the third year, when 
Akbar had marched to Agrah, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan (No. 33) in tho 
conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent him against Rantanbhur. 
This fort bad formerly been in the possession of the Afghans, and Salim Shah had 
appointed Jhujhar Khan governor. On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not 
bo able to hold it against the Imperialists, and handed it over to Rai Surjan (No. 96), 
who was then in the service of Rami U'dai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 
Abulfazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the confusion which 
Bair urn’s fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968), he served under Adharn (No. 19) in Malwah. According 
the Tahaqdt, he died in 970. 

134. Jagma'l, younger brother of Rajah Bihar! Mall (No. 23). 

Ho must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmal was mentioned on p. 329. 
In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mlrt’ha. In the 18fch year, when Akbar 
marched to Patau and Ahmudabdd, he was put in command of the great camp. 

JRs son Rang dr. He generally lived with his uncle Rajah Bihar! Mall at £ourt. 
When Ibrahim Husain Mir/a threatened to invade the A'grah District, he was ordered 
by the Rajah to go to Dihll. In the 18th year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 
21st year, he accompanied Man Siugh’s expedition against Rana Partab. Later, ho 
served in Bengal, chiefly under Sbahbaz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned 
unsuccessfully from Bhati (p. 401), Kangar, Sayyid ’Abdullah Ivhan (No, 189), Rajah 
Gopal, Mirzadah ’All (No. 152) met a detachment of> rebels and mistook them 
for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists held their ground and lulled 


* 


Natiruz Beg Qdqshal, the leader. They then joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a 
march of eight days at Sherpur Mu roll a. 

According to the the Tabaqat, lvangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that ho was no longer alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Kha n Habshi', formerly a slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh Khdn is Turkish for the Persian Khdn i Kaldn (the great Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word Hdb&hi, for which MSS. 
often have BadakhsM , implies that he was of Abyssinian extraction, or a eunuch. In the 
I7tli year, when Akbar entered for the first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first 
Guj rati nobles that joined the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under padiq (No, 43) against Rajah 
Madhukar Bandelah, Zamindar of U'ndchah. In the 24th year, lie followed (JJadiq, 
who had been ordered to assist Rajah Todar Mall on his expedition against the rebel 
"Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bibar. He commanded the left wing in the light in which 
Khablt-ah (p. 356, note lj was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 

130. Maqcu'd ’All' Kor. 

The Tabaqat says that Maqr/iid was at first in Bairam Khan's service. He had 
been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarmimah (II., 96) we seo that he served under Qiya Khan (No. 33) 
in the conquest of Gwaliar. 

137. QabuT Kha'n. 

From the Akharndmah (II., p. 450, last event of the loth year of Akbar's reign) 
we soe thatQabul Khan had conquered the District of Bhambai* on the Kashmir frontier. 
One of the Zamiudars of the District, named Jamal, made his submission, and obtained 
by flattery a great power over Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal 
not only managed on various pretexts to send away QabiiTs troops,but also his son Yadgar 
Husain (No. 338), to Nauehahrah. The Zamiudars of the latter place opposed Yadgar, 
and wounded him in a light. Exhausted and wounded as ho was, Yadgar managed to 
escape and took refuge with a friendly Zamindar. About tho same time Jalal collected 
his ir\jjn and fell over Qabul, and after a short struggle killed him (oth Ramazan, 978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahari to invade the District. The lands of the rebellious 
Zammdars were devastated and summary revenge was taken on tho ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husain recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below among the 
commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarnainah mentions another Qabul Khan among the officers who served 
in the Afghtin war in Bengal under Mun’im Khan Kiianan. He was present in the 
battle of Takaroi and pursued the Afghans under Todar Mall to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

Neither of the two Qabul Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqat and the Maasir. 
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Com manders of .'Nine Hundred . l 

138. K/u'chak ’All' Klia'n i Kola'bi'. 

Koldb in the name of a town and a district in JBfdakhsMn, Long. 70°, Lat. 38°. The 
District of Kolab lies north of Badakhshan Proper, from which it is separated by the 
Amu (Oxus); but it was looked upon as part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence 
Kiiehak 'All is often called in the Akbarnamah Kuchak ’AH Khan i Badakhshi* 

He served under Mun’im Khan against Khan Zam&n, and was present at the 
reconciliation at Baksar (Buarar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun’iin Khan in Bengal, and held a command in the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 375), 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148, and No. 380. 

139. Sabclal Kha / n, Sumbul, a slave of Humayun. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ’Adi, a Sayyid of Amrohah. 

Amro hah, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs to Sirkar 
Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute throughout India. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and law under the best teachers of 
the age. The father of the Historian Badaofii was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid 
Muhammad Mir *Adl . When the learned were banished from Court ( ikhraj i 
*ulamd ), he was made governor of Bhakkar. 53 He died there two years later in 
986 or 986. 

Prom the Akbarnamah wo see that S. Muhammad with other Amrohah Sayyids 
served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of Barba in the expedition against .Rajah 
Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Badaoni to enter the military service of the emperor, 
instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad i Mu ash tenures, an advice 
resembling that of ’Abdulghaffar {vide No. 99, p. 413). S, Muhammad’s sons were 
certainly all in the army ; vide No. 261, 297, 363. 

141. Bazawi' Kha'n, Mi'rza Mirak, a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zairian (No. 13). In the 10th year, he went to 
the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. When in the 12th year 
Kliim Zaman again rebelled, Mirza Mirak was placed under the charge oMChdn 
Bfiqi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his custody (at Dihli, Baddoni II, 100). After 
Khan Zainan’s death, he was captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown 
before a mast elephant; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession of the cour¬ 
tiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards, he received a man$ab and the title of 
ftazawi Khdn. In the 19th year, lie was made Diwan of Jaunpdr, and in the 24th 
year, Bakhshi of Bengal in addition to his former duties. 


1 Not all MSS, of the Am have these 
words ; they count the officers from No. 
138 to 175 to the Hazarls. But the 
best MSS. have this man<;ah. In the 
lists of grandees in the Puclishahndmah 


also the manual of Nine Hundred occurs. 

2 In 983, the 20th year, (Akhar- 
ndma.li III, 138). Baddoni (III. p. 75), 
has 981. 
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At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was with Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dissatisfied grandees is mentioned 
in the histories as one of the causes of the revolt. When the rebels nail seceded 
(9th 7A Hajjah, 987) and gone from Tandah to Gaur, Muzaffar sent Razawi Khan, 
Mi Pair Das (No. 196), and Mir Ahmad Munshi to thorn to try to bring them back 
to obedience. Things took indeed a good turn and everything might have ended 
peacefully, when some of Rai Patr lias’s Rajputs said that the opportunity should not 
be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Rai Patr Das mentioned this to Razawi 
Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. They took up arms and 
caught Rai Patr Das. Razawi Khan and Mir Ahmad Munshi surrendered them¬ 
selves. 

The Madsir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan. The Tabaqat says 
that he was a Commander of Two Thousand and was dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak lihdn, 1 an old grandee, who 
died in 975’ (Tabaqat) ; or with Mirak Bahadur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Bazaiol Khan on Sayyid ’All, son of f'adruy- 
9 udur Miran S, Jalal of Bukhara. 

142. MiTza' Naja't Kha'n, brother of Sayyid Barkah, and 

149. Mi'rza' Husain Klia n, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqat, were dead in 1001. Their names are 
often wrongly given in MSS,, which call them JS/ajabat, instead of JSaJat, and Hasan 
instead of Husain* 

From the Akbarndmah (I, 411) wo see that both brothers accompanied TIuma- 
yiin on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). Lithe 
end of the 21st year, he was attached to tho corps which under Shihab K han (No 26) 
moved to Khan desk, the king of which, Rajah All Khan, had shewn signs oi dis¬ 
affection. Later, he served in Bengal. When the Military Revolt broke out, Baba 
Khan Qaqshal (vide p. 369, note 3), Jabdri (p. 370), Yazir Jamfl (No. 200), Said i 
-Toqbai, and other grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hajjah, 987, from [ and ah to Gaui 
across the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; and 
when Muzaffar sent his grandees [Mir Jamaluddiri Husain Inju (No. 164), Razawi 
Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), Rai Patr Das (No. 196), Mir Adham, Husain 
Beg, Hakim Abulfath (No. 112), Khwajah Shamsuddln (No. 159), Ja'far Beg (No. 
98), Muhammad Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khan i Sistani, Twaz Bahadur, 
Zulf ’Ali Yazdi, Sayyid Abu Is-haq i ^afawi (No. 384), Muzaffar Beg, &c.] to the 
banks of tho Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, Mir Najat stayed with 
Yazir Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Najat’s father-in-law, fully expected him 
to join. He must have soon after left the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal; for 
in the * end of the 25th year he was at Satganw (Hugh). Abulfazl mentions him to¬ 
gether with Murdd Khan at Fathalmd (No. 54), and Qiya Khan in Orisa (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Akbam. Ill, 291). But 
these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murad died, and Qi) r a was soon 
after killed by the Afghans under QntM, who looked upon the revolt as his opportu- 
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nity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Quthi and defeated near SaKmab&d (Sulaimun- 
abad), S. of Bard wan. He fled to tko Portuguese governor of Kuglf. 1 Baba Khan 
Qaqshal sent one of his officers to get hold of Najat; but the officer hearing of Qutlu’s 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, 1ST, E. of Bardwan. Qutlu, however, 
was again victorious. 

143. SayyicL Ha'shim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Bdrha. Vide No. 

105, p. 4,19. 

144. Ghazi' Kha'n. i Badakhshi 

In MSS. (xhdzi is often altered to Qdzi, and Badakhshi to Bctkhsh i, and as 
Ghazi Khan’s first title was Qdzi Khan , his name is often confounded with No. 223, 
Other Gluni Khans have been mentioned above, on pp. 367, 384. 

Ghazi Khans name was Qazi Nizam. He bad studied law and Hadis under 
Mulla Tydinuddln Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the most learned of the 
age. He was also the murid of Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm, a renowned £&£L 
His acquirements procured him access to the court of Sulaiman, king of Badaklishan 
(No. 5), who conferred upon him the title of Qdzi Khan . At the death of Humayun, 
Sulaitnan wishing to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul 
and besieged Mim’im (No. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, Sulaiman 
sent Qd/zi Ivhan to Mun’im to prevail on him to surrender. But Mun’im detained 
him for several days, and treated him ‘ to the most sumptuous fare, such as Badakh- 
shfs cannot enjoy even in peaceful times.’ The good dinners made such an impression 
on Qdzi Khan, that he advised Sulaiman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of 
provisions in the fort. Sulaiman thereupon returned to Badaklishan. 

Subsequently, Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpur, ho 
Avas introduced to the emperor on liis return from Jaunpdr (AHam. IH, 85). He 
received several presents, and was appointed Payiodnvhi writer (p. 263). Akbar soon 
discovered in him a man of great insight, and made him a commander of One Thou¬ 
sand. He also bestowed upon him the title of Ghazi Khdn , after lie had distinguished 
himself in several expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Alan Singh’s corps 
in the war with the liana. Though his wing gave way, he returned with the troops 
and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received Awadli as lui/ril, and 
distinguished himself iu Bihar against the rebellious grandees. 

He died at Awadli in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about the same 
time that Sultan Khwajah died (No, 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Badaoni III, 153). 

The sijdah , or prostration, which formed so important a part in the ceremonies 
of the court, was his invention (vide p. 169, note). 

His son Husdmuddin , Akbar made him a commander of One Thousand, and 
sent him with the Ivhan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dak’hin. Suddenly a change came 
over Husain, and though a young mart, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resign the service and live w&fuiir at the tomb of Nizamuddin A.ulia iu Dihli. The 

1 The MSS. of the Akhartidmah call him Bar tab Bdr Firing i, or Partdb Kiringi. 
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Khda Khanan persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea; but Husain next day 
laid aside Ms clothes, smeared his body over with clay and mud, and wandered about 
in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted hie resignation. Husain lived for thirty 
years as an ascetic in Dihli. Kbwnjah Baqi Billah (born at Kabul and buried at 
Bihli) conferred on him power of ‘guiding travellers on the road of piety.’ He died 
in 1034 His wife was Abulfazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12000 Rupees as allowance for 
the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Kha'n, Mihtar Sakfu, a slave of Humayiin. 

The MSS. have Sakai aud SakdM. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in the war 
between Humayiin and Mirzd Kamriin, when many grandees joined tlio latter. In 
a fight, Beg Baba of Koliib lifted up his sword to strike Kumayun from behind. 
He missed and was at once attacked by Farhat and put to flight. When Humay iin 
left Lahor on Ms march to Sarliind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed. 
SUqddr of Labor. 1 Subsequently, Mir Shah Abul Ma’&U was appointed Governor of 
Lahor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. Farhat therefore 
joined Frince Akbar on liis arrival iu the Punjab. 

After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was rnado 'l\yuldar of Korrah. He distinguish¬ 
ed himself in the war with Muhammad Husaiu Mirzd near Ahmadabod. W hen the 
Miral was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused him a drink of water which ho 
had asked for; but Akbar gave him some of his own water, and remonstrated with 
Farhat for his cruelty. In the 19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jdgirddr 
of Arab. In the 21st year (984), Gajpati (p. 400) devastated the district. I aihang 
Khan, Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slaiu. Farhat thou 
moved against the enemy to avenge the death ofhis son, hut met with the same fate 
{vide Ho. 80). 

146 . Ru'mi' Kha'n, TJatad Jalabi (?), of Rum. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt and tho Madsir, and but rarely in the 
Akharndmak, In the 20th year, he and Baqi Khan (No. 60) and ’Abdurrahman 
Beg (No. 185) accompanied a party of Begums from Court on their road to Makkah. 
The party consisted of Gulbadan Begum, Salimah Sultin Begum, Haji Begum, Out- 
V/,ar Begum, SulMn Begum (wife of Mir& ’Askari), Umm Kulsiim Begum (grand¬ 
daughter^ Gulbadan Begum), Gnjnar Aglrn (one of Bdbar’s wives), Bibi yafiyah, 
Bibi Sarw i Sabi and Shaliam Aghfi. (wives of Humayiin), and Salimah KLanuiu 
(daughter of Khizr Khwajali). They loft in Rajah, 983. 

Rumt Khan has also been mentioned above (No, 111). 

147. Sama'nji'Kha'n Qurghu'ji'. Vide No, 100. 

He was a grandee of Humayiin. During the reign of Akbar, he reached tbo 
dignify of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The fabaqdt says, ho was, in 1001, a 
Commander of 2000. In the same work, he is called a Mnyliul. 


1 Ah§txi'ndmolt I, 4)XG- At the same 
time] Mir Balms (No. 73) was appointed 
Faujddr of the Punjab, Mirza fchah. 
Sultan was made Amin , and Mihtar 
Jauhar, treasurer. .. 


Humayun was on tho 29th Muharram, 
962, at Bigram, crossed the Indus on 
the 5th Qatar, when Bairam arrived from 

ir * I 1 * .,4 r.n +lvi£> O/fWl T?nV»l* 


Kabul,‘was at Lahor on the 2nd RabP 
II, and at Sarhind, on the 7th Rajab. 
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Tn the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968), he served in Malwah under 
Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of S&rangpur, In the 9th year, 
vie accompanied Muhammad Qasirn Khan i Nish apian (No. 40) and pursued ’Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 13th year, he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khan 
Mir Munsln (No. 74), to go to Rantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by 
Murza Muhammad Husain in Malwah. Later, he held a jdgir’m Arab. 1 He joined at 
first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, he went 
back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few years later. 
His sons received employments in the army. 

I rom the Akbarndmah (III, 156) we see that he also served in the 21st year 
under Khan Julian (No. 24), and was present in the battle of Ag Mahall. In the 
80th year, he was in Malwah and was ordered to join the Dak’hin corps. Two years 
later, he served under Shihdb Khan (No. 26) against Rajah Madhukar. 

148. Sha'hbeg Kha'n, son of Kdchak ’Ali Khan of Badaklishan (No. 
138). 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tabaqdl. Amir Beg, a Pai^adt 
under Shahjalian, appears to be his son. 

148. Mi'rzaf Husain Kha'n, brother of Mirza Najat Khan {vide No. 
142). 

150. Haki'm Zanbi'l, brotlier of Mir zb Muhammad Tabih of Sabzwar. 

ZanhU means c a basket.’ In the list of the physicians ofthe Court, lower down, 

he is called Hakim Zanb'il Beg. Baddoni says, ho was a muqarrib, or personal 
attendant on the emperor. 2 

151. Khiida'wand Kha'n. i Dak’hini'. 

Kbudawand Kh/m was a Nizamshahi Grandee. As his father was born at Mash* 
had, Kh. is often called Mashhadi, He was of course a Shi’ah. 

Ho was a man of imposing stature, and well-known for his personal courage. 
When Khwajah Mlrak. of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz Khan, was the Vakil 
of Murtaza Nizam Shall, Kh, rose to dignity. He held several districts in Barav as 
jagu*. The Masjid of Rohank’herah 8 was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Muvtaza of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the army of Barav, 
and was no longer ablo to withstand £alabat Khan Chirgis in tho Dak’hin, Kh. ac¬ 
companied M. Murtazd to Hindustan. Both were well received by Akbar, and Kh. 
was made a Commander of One Thousand. He received Patan in Gajrdt as tuguL 

He was married to Abulfazls sister, and died in the end of the 84th year, before 
the middle of 998 (Baddoni II, 372, where in the T&rikh of his death the word 
Dak'hini must be written without a h). 


x The Madsir has Awadh. At the 
outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, 
he was Jagirdar of the Arab District 
(AJcharn. Ill, 244). 

2 The .Edit. Bibl. Indica of Barhioin 
(III, 164) calls him wrongly Hakim 
Zmal Shirazi. Zmal is the reading of 


bad MSS., and Sctbzw&ri is often altered to 
Skirdzi. Other bad MSS. have Ranbal. 

8 Rohan k'liorah lies in West .Barar, in 
the district of Buldanah. In Abulfazl’s 
list of parganahs in Sirkar Talingarmh, 
the.ro is one called Qirydt i Khuddwand 
Khan, 

# 




Once Abulfazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among them. The dishes 
placed before Kin contained fowls and game and different kinds of vegetables, whilst 
the other guests had roast meat. He remarked it, took offence, and went away. 
Although. Akbar assured him that Abulfazl had treated him to fowls aud game accord¬ 
ing to a Hindustani custom, Ivh. disliked Abulfazl, and never went again to his house, 
* Hence Dak’hinls are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.’ 

The Tabaq&t puts Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, and says that 
he died in 995, The Maasir has 997. 

152. Mi'rza'dali ’Ali' Kha'n, son of Mulitarim Beg.* 

He served in the 9th year in MAlwah during the expedition against ’Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak (Ho. 14). In the 17th year, lie served in the Gujrat wav under the 
Khan i Kalan (No, 16). Two years later, he commanded an expedition against Qasim 
Khan Kasu, who with a corps of Afghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 
23rd year, he accompanied Shahbaz Khan in the war with liana Part-ab 1 2 He then 
served in Bihar under Khan i Azam (25thyear) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan 
{vide No. 134, p. 436). In the 30th year (993), he was present in the fight with Qui¬ 
to near Mangalkot (Bard wan). In the 31st year, he was ordered 'to join Qasim Khan 
(No. 69), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long after, in 995 (32nd year), he was 
killed in a fight with the Kashmiris who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid 
"Abdullah Khan (No. 189). 

Badaom (III. p 320) says, he was a poet. ITe places his death in 996. 

153. Sa’a'dat Mi'rza', son of Khiizr Khwajah Khan (p. 365, note 2), 

154. Shima'l Kha n Chelah. 

CiitJuh means * a slave,’ The Tcibaqdt says ho was a Qurchi, or armour-bearer 
of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a JECazdri , and was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Kiiwiijah Mu’azzam. In the 20th 
year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which Jalal Khan (No. 213) 
had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) 
in the expedition to Siwanah. 

155. Sha'h Gha'zi' Kha'n, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqat calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He served, 
in the 19th year with Mirzadah ’AUKhdn (No. 152) against Qasim Khan Kasu. 

He may be the Shah Ghaz \ Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

15(3 Fa^il Kha/n, son of Khan i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 322. 

157- Ma’eu ; m Kha'n, son of Mu’in uddin Ahmad Faranklnkli (No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma’gum Khan i Kabuli (p. 431, note). 

Ma’i/um was made a ILazari on the death of his father, and received Ghazipur 
as tuyul. He joined Todar Mall in Bihar, though anxious to go over to the rebels (p. 351). 


1 IIo is also called Mirzdd ’AH Khan. 
My text edition has wrong Mtrzd 'AH 
h /idn. For Muhtarim many MSS. read 

wrongly Mahnim , 


His father, Mnhtarim Beg, was a 
grandee of Humayun’a Court. 

2 Generally called in the Histories 
Hand Kikd. 




Not long afterwards, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade 
tbo Panjab, and as the emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma^um 
thought it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpxir and drove away Tarson Khans 
men (Ho, 32). As Akbar had known him from a child, he was inclined to pardon 
him, provided lie left Jaim pur and accepted Awadh as tuytiL This M. did; but he 
continued to recruit, and when Shall Quit Mahram and Bajah Bir Bar had tailed to 
bring him to his senses, JShahbaz Khan, on hearing of his conduct, determined to punish 
him. The events of the expedition have been related on p. 400. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town; hut as several 
rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his family with him. 
He applied to two Zammdars for assistance; but the first robbed him of his 
valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it not been for a bribe, M. would not 
have escaped. About this time one of his friends of the name of Maq^iid joined him 
arid supplied him with funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the 
town of Bahraich. Yazir Khan (Ho. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against him ; 
but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammadabad, he resolved to 
surprise Jaunpur, when the tuyuldars of the district marched against him. Being 
hard pressing he applied to M. ’Aziz Kokah (Ho. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again 
pardoned him, and gave him the Parganah Mihsf, Sirkar Champaran, as tuyul. But 
M. continued in a rebellious attitude, and when jVf. ’Aziz prepared to punish him, he 
applied for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agrah, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed on the road. $ 
An enquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and people believed that Akbar 
had connived at the murder. Compare with this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two 
other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Kha/n Qu'chi/n. 

Tolak commenced to serve under Babar. Rejoined Humayun on his return 
from Persia. "When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Kamran came near the 
town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayiin’s grandees went over to him, 
and the emperor was obliged to retreat northwards to Zahak ( ) and Bandyan, 

where he hoped to find faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others 
to Kabul, to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his faith¬ 
fulness he was made Qurbegl. 

Tolak accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor’s death he belonged 
to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instrumental in the capture at a din¬ 
ner party of Mir Shah Abul Ma’ali. Afterwards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained 
for along time. In the 7th year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the 
young and hasty Ghani Khan, son of Mun’im Klniu (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, his jagir, collecting 
men to take revenge on Gliani. A favourable opportunity presented itself, when Ghani 
one day had left Kabul for a place called Khwajah Sayyaran ( )> to 

waylay a caravan from Balkh. lie was just feasting with his companions, when 
Tolak Khan fell upon them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched 
to Kiiwajah Awash ( a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he 
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was opposed by Faztl Beg (Mun’imV. brother) and bis son Abulfath. (called wrongly 
Abdul Fath , on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani go. Ghani immediately 
collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani 
overtook him near the Ah i Ghorband, and killed Baba Quchin and several other 
relations and friends of Tolak. Tolak himself and his son Isfandiy&r managed to cut 
their way through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak a jaglr 
in Malwah, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under the Khan Khan an (No, 29) in Malwah and 
Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Baulat in Kambhait. He distinguished himself in the 
%hts with liuzaffar, Mid served under Qulij Khan (No. 42) in the conquest of Balironch. 
In the 30th year, he was attached to the corps which under M. ’Aziz Kokah was to be 
sent to the Dak’hin. Having indulged in slander during the disagreement between 
M. ’Aziz Kokah and Shihabuddln, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent 
to Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

150. Khwa'jah Shamsuddi'n Khawa'fi'. 

Kkawdfi means ‘ coming from Klmwaf,’ which is a district and town in Khu¬ 
rasan, Our maps have * Khali’ or ‘ Khaf/ due west of Ha Wit, between hat,.00° and (>1°. 
According to the MujarnuUmlddm, “ Khawaf is a large town belonging *fat the time 
the author wrote] to the revenue distinct of Nlsh&pur. Near it lies on one side 
Biislianj which belongs to the district of Harat, and on the other Zuzan. Ivhawaf con¬ 
tains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sirawand, and Kharjard).” A min 
■£, Bazl in his excellent PLaft Iglim says that the district of Khawdf is famous for the 
kings, ministers, and learned men it has produced. The dynasty called, A'l i Muzaffar, 
of whom seven kings ruled for 69 years over Faria and Shlriiz, 1 were Khawafis. The 
author of the ZakhiratuIkhawdnin says that the people of Klmwaf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Slidli ’Abbas i fafawf, intlie beginning of his reign, came to 
Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary with Shiahs, the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet (sabb i gih&bah ) ; but as the people refused to do so, he had 
seventy of the principal men thrown down from a Masjid. Although then no one 


x They succumbed to Timur. The 
Histories disagree regarding the length 
of their reign, some give 67 years, from. 
A. H. 741 to 798. 

Amin Eazl mentions also several learn¬ 
ed men and vazlrs besides those men¬ 
tioned. in the Mu'jam, and relates somo 
anecdotes illustrating the proverbial saga¬ 
city and quick-wittedness of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Khawaf, 

The number of Khawafis in the service 
of the Mughul emperors was consider¬ 
able. One is mentioned below, No. 347. 
The Maasir has notes on the following,-- 
Mlrza Tzzat (under Jahangir); Mirza 
Ahmad, and Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad 
lib (under Shahjahan) ; Sayyid Amir 
Khan, Shaikh Mir, Khwajah Mir Kha- 


wafi paldbat Khan, ’I nay at Khan, and 
Mustafa Khan (under Auraugzfb). The 
lists of grandees in the Padishah ndmah 
mention several other Khawafis. Tn later 
times we have the name of ’Abdurrazzaq 
yim$am uddaulah Aurang&badl, who was 
murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir 
Kamaluddm Khawaf!, had served under 
Akbar. 

For Rhone aft, some MSS. have Khdfi . 
The Historian Muhammad Has him 
Khafi Khan has also been, supposed to 
he a Kliawaii, though it must be observed 
that geographical titles are rare. There are 
a few, as Kami Khan, G-haznm Khan, 
llabshi Khan. The authors of the Pa- 
dishahnamah and the Maasir never use 
the form Khafi. 






was converted, the K ha wafts are now as staucli SIpuhs as they were formerly bigoted 
Sunnis. 

Khwnjah Shamsuddin was the son of Khwajah ’Ala uddm, who was a man much 
respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied .Muzaftar Khan (No* 37), his countryman, 
to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the 
rebels, and i Kabuli had him tortured with a vie w of getting money out of 

him. Shams was half dead, when at the request of 'Arab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under ’Arab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But Shams eluded 
his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Rajah of Kharakpur (Bihar). 1 As thq.Tpads were 
all held by the rebels, Shams could not make his way to the Imperial army. He collected 
men, attacked the rebels, and carried off some of their cattle j and when some time 
after dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. Akbar 
received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the same year (26th), to 
superintend the building of Fort Atak on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp 
then was. 2 

After this, Shams was for some time Dfwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, when 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) after the death of Qasiin Khan (No. 59) was made Cdbakdar 
of Kabul, Shams was made Dlsv&n. of the empire {.Diiodn i kul), vice Qulij. 8 When 
Akbar, in the 43rd year, after a residence of fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to 
A'grah, to proceed to the Dak’hin, the Begums with Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) wore 
left in Labor, and Shams was put in charge of the Punjab, in which office ho con¬ 
tinued, after Akbax’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begums to Agrah. 

Shams died at Labor in the doth year (1008). The family vault which he had 
built near Baba Hasan Abdal having been used for other purposes (p. 425), he was 
buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which he had built, and which to his honour 
was called Khawdfipiirah. 


1 Singram later fought with Shahbaz 
Shan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahda. 
Though he never went to Court, he re¬ 
mained in submission to the Imperial 
governors of Bihar and Bengal. In the 
first year of Jahangirs reign, Jahangir 
Quli Khan Lalah Beg, governor of Bihar, 
sent a corps against Singram, who was 
killed in alight. His son turned Muham¬ 
madan, and received the name * Rajah 
Roz-afzdn/ was confirmed in his zarnin- 
dans, and reached under Jah&nglr the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred. Under Shahjahan, he served 
with Mahabut Khan in Balkh, against 
Jkujar Singh Bundelah, in the siege of 
Parendak, and was at his death in 1044 
a Commander of Two Thousand. His 
son, Rajah Bihruz served in Qandahar, 
in the war between Aurangzib and Shah 
Shujii’, and distinguished himself in the 
second conquest of Paiamau (4th year of 
Aurangzib). Rajah Bihruz died in the 
8th year of Aurangzib’s reign. Vide 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 


December, 1870. 

2 The author of the Madsir repeats 
Abulfazl’s etymology of the name ‘ A$ak»’ 
which was given on p. 374, note. He 
also says that some derive it from the 
Hindi atak, prevention, a bait, because 
Hindus will not go beyond the Indus.” 
But there is no instance on record that 
Hindus over did object to cross the In¬ 
dus. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, and 
others, were governors of Kabul and 
Zabulistan, and had their Raj puts there; 
and during the reign of Shahjahan, the 
Raj puts distinguished themselves in the 
conquest of Balkh and the siege of Qan¬ 
dahar. 

Abulfazl’s etymology is also doubtful; 
for in the Ak barn amah (II, 302) he men¬ 
tions the name ‘ Atak' long before the 
building of the Fort (111,335). 

3 The twelve Diwana, who in 1003 
had deen appointed to the 12 piibahs, 
were under his orders. Diiodn i Kul is 
the same as Vazir i Kul , or Vazir i 
Mutlaq, or merely Vazir. 
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Ho is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, and practical 
in transacting business. 

Like Shaikh Parld i Bukhari (Ho. 99), whom he in many respects resembles, he 
died childless. 

His brother, Khwajah Miirain Khawafi, was made, on his death, Biwan of the 
Panjab. Miimin's son, "Abdul. Khaliq, was a favourite of A$af Khan IY. (ft. 369), 
He was killed by Mahabat Khan, when X 9 af had been removed by Mahabat from Port 
Atak and imprisoned. 

*00. Singh, eldest of Rajah Man Sing (No. *30). 

Kumvar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under MIrza Ja’far X^af .Khan 
(Ho. 98) against Rajah Basil, zarmnd&r of Man and Pat’lum (Nurpiir, N. E., Panjab). 
In the 44th year (1008), when Akbar moved toMalwah, and Prince Salim (Jah&ngfr) 
was ordered to move against Bana Ann* Singh, M&n Singh was called from Bengal, and 
tlagat Singh was ordered to go to Bengal as nail) of his father. While still at Xgrah, 
he died from excessive drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 310 and No. 175. 

Mali a Sing, Jagat s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His youth and in¬ 
experience inclined the Afghans under ’IJsm&n and Shuj&wal Khan to attack him. 
They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Rajah Bbagwan Dtis, (I^o. 336), near 
Bhadrak in Orisa (46th year). Man Singh hastened to Bengal, and after defeating 
in 1009 tho Afghans near Sherpiir ’Atai, between Shiuri (Sooree) in Birbluim and 
Murshidabad, recovered Lower Bengal and Orisa, 

Malm Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking, 

4 161. Naqi'b Kha'n, son of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qazwin. 

Nu0b Khan is the title of Mil* Ghiasuddm ’All. His family belongs to the 
Saifl Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Tran for their Sunni tendencies. His 
grandfather Mir Yahya was ‘a well known theologian and philosopher, who had 
acquired such extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that ho was ac¬ 
quainted with the date of every event which had occurred from the establishment of the 
Muhammadan religion to his own time/ 

4 In tho opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah Tahmasp 
i pafawi, who called him Yahya Ma’gura, 1 * and was treated by the king with such 
distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison his pat¬ 
ron’s mind against him, by representing that ho and his son, Mir ‘Abdullatif, were the 
leading men among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of A'zarbaijan, to order Mir Yahya and his son, 
together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. At that time, his second 
son, ’Ala-uddauhih was in AzarMijan, and sent off a special messenger to convey this 
intelligence to his father. Mir Yahya being too old and infirm to fly, accompanied 
the king’s messenger to I^fah&n, and died there, after one year and nine months, in 
A. H. 962, at the ago of 77 years/ 3 


1 X c. exempt, probably from losing 

life and property for his attachment to 
Sunnism. 

3 Mir Yahya is the author of a his¬ 


torical compendium, called TubbtUfawd- 
fihK composed in 1541. Vide Elliot’s 
Bibl. Index to the .Historians of India, 
p. 129. His second son ’Alauddauluh 
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* Mir ’Abdullatif, however, immediately on raeeipt of his brother’s communication, 
tied to Gil an, 1 and afterwards at the invitation of the emperor Huinaydn went to Hin¬ 
dustan } and arrived at Court with his family just after Akbar had ascended the t hrone. 
By him he was received with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the 
second year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to read 
and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes of HMz. The Mir 

was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate in his re¬ 
ligious sentiments, 9 that each party used to revile him for his indifference, 

‘ When Bahrain Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor and had left 
Agrah and proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting a 
rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir to him, to dissuade him from such an 
open breach of fidelity to his sovereign.’ j Elliot, Index, L c. 

Mir ’Abdullatif died at Slkrl on the 5th Eajab, 981, 8 and was buried at Ajmlr 
near the Dargab of Mir Sayyid Husain Khing-Suwar. 

’Abdullatif had several sons. The following are mentioned-—1, Naqib Khan; 
2. Qatnar Khan; 3, Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed in 984 at Fathpur by 
a fall from his horse while playing hockey with the emperox (Bad. II* *, 230). For 
Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Naqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his accession was 
still in the Panjab (Akbar*. II., 23), and soon became a personal friend of the einper- 
or (II., 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed Akbar’s pardon to Khan Zamdn, for 
whom Mun’im Khan had interceded (II., 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied 
the emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 436, note), and m the 
following year to Patna. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedi¬ 
tion to l'dar (III., 165), and was sent in the following year to Malwah or Gujrat, after 
the appointment of Sbihab to the latter province. After the outbreak of the -Military 
(Revolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan sorved under Todar Mall and 
Cadiq Khan in Bihar against Ma’ciim i Kabuli (III., 273). In the 26th yew, ho 
received the title of Naqib KM*.* Though during the reign of Akbar, he did not 

II., 23) says that 'Abdullatif was accused 
in Persia of being a Sunni and in Hin- 
dustan of being a Shiah. 

8 Elliot has by mistake 971. The 
Tdrikk of his death, in the Maasir and 
Baddoni (III., p. 99) is faichr i dl i 
Yd-Sin, * the pride of the descendants of 
Yaslri (the Prophet)’=981, if the long 
alif in dl be not counted 2, but 1, 

* Kewal Barn, according to Elliot, 
says in the luzkivat ul Umu ra, that the 
title was conferred on Naqib Khan in the 
25th year for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by Ma ^um 
Khan i Kabuli on the Imperialists under 
Todar Mall and Cadiq Khan. This night 
attack is related in the A-kbarndtncth 
(HI., 293). The fight took place in the 
25th year, near Gya; but Abuliazl says 
nothing of Naqlb’s ‘ gallant conductlie 
does not even mention his name. 


wrote under the political name of Kami, 
and is the author of the Nafdis ul Ma - 
(Uir, a ‘ tazkirah / or work on literature. 
Bad lion! (III., 97) says he composed a 
Qiwpdak ih which, according to the man¬ 
ner of Shiahs, he abused the companions 
of the Prophet and the Sunnis, and 
among the latter his fathex and eldei 
brother (’Abdullatif), whom lie used to 
call Razrat i A'qd, as he had been his 
teacher. But the verse in which he cursed 
his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death 
two years earlier. 

1 The MSS. of the Mafair have ’ 
oJblbjS J ; so also Badaoni, I e. 

* He was the first that taught Ak¬ 
bar the principle of gulh i kid, ‘peace 
with all/ the Persian term which Abul- 
fazl so often uses to describe Akbar’s 
policy of toleration. Abuliazl ( Akbar w. 






rise above the rank of a ITaz&ri, he possessed great influence at Court. Me was 
Akbar’s reader, and superintended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, men¬ 
tioned on p. 104. Several portions of the Tdrikh i Adfi also (p. 106) are written 
by him. 

Naqib had an uncle of the name of Q&zf Tsa, who had conic from Iran to Akbar’s 
Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazr Khan {vide No. 155). Akbar 
married the latter to Sakinah Band. Begum, sister of Mfrza Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s 
half-brother); and as Naqib Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi Tsa had ex¬ 
pressed a dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. Thus 
two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1500 ( Tazuk , p. 12). 
He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) at Ajrnir, and was buried at 
the side of his wife within the enclosure of Main i Chishtl’s tomb (Tuzuk> p, 129). His 
wife was a daughter of Mir Mahmud, Mttns/u ulmcimdli/c, who had beeu for twenty- 
five years in Akbar’s service (Badaoni III., 321). 

Naqib’s son, 'Abdullatlf, was distinguished for his acquirements. He was married 
to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35), and died insane. 

Naqih Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that ho knew 
the seven volumes of the J Vauzatuggafd by heart. Jahangir, in his Memoirs, praises 
him for his remarkable memory, and Badaoni, who was Naqib’s school fellow and friend, 
says that no man in Arabia or Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on 
being asked how many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, ho 
responded instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. M.i'r Murtaza' Kha'n, a Sabzw&ri Sayyid. 

Mir Mur tarn Khan was at first in the service of ’Adil Shah of Bijapur. Murtaza 
Nizam Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military Governor of Barar, 
and later Amirul Umara. He successfully invaded, at Nizam Shah’s order, ’Adil 
Shah’s dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered from insanity, and the government was 
left in the hands of his Vakil, Shah Quit palabat Khan; and as he reigned absolutely, 
several of the nobles, especially the iuy4ldan of Barar, were dissatisfied, palabat Khan 
being bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza, K hud a wand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Ivhan i Shirazf, and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. £ alabat Khan and 
Shahzadah Miran Husain surprised them and routed them. Mir Murtaza lost all his 
property, and unable to resist palabat Khan, he went with Khudawand Khan to Ak¬ 
bar, who made him a Commander of One Thousand. 

M. M. distinguished himself under Shah. Murad in the Dak’hin invasion. When 
the Prince left Ahmadnagar, fadiq Khan (No. 43) remained in Mahkar (South Bar&r), 
and M. M, in Tlichpur, to guard the conquered districts. During his stay there, 
he managed to take possession of Port Gawil, near Tlichpur (43rd year, 1007), 
persuading the commanders Wajihuddiu and Biswas Rao, to enter Akbars service. 
Later, M. M. distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danya 1, and recei ved a higher Mangab, as also a flag and a naqqdrah. 

Mir Murta/A is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murtaza Sharif 
i Shiraz! ( Badaoni III., 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by Badaoni, 
III., 279. 



103. Shamsi', son of Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokaht (No. 21). 


He was mentioned above on pp. 327 and 328. At the end of Akbar’s reign, 
Shamsi 1 was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan, 
vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lalah .Beg, Governor of Bihar, and was 
> sent to Gujrat as ndib of his father. Mirza Aziz had been nominally appointed Gover¬ 
nor of that £Abah; but as he had given the emperor offence, he was detained at 
Court. Subsequently Shamsi was mad%a Commander of Three Thousand, and Gover¬ 
nor of Jaunpur. Whilst there, Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending Abdullah Khan Firuz-Jang and Rajah 
Bhim in advance towards Ilahabad. On their arrival at Chausa, Shamsi left Jaun¬ 
pur, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor of the piibah of Ilahabad. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, Shamsi was deposed, hut allowed to retain his Manyab. 
A short time after, he was appointed to Surat and Jiinagadh, vice Beglar Khan. 
He died there in the 5th year of Sh&hjahan’s reign (1041). 

ShiimsI’s son, Bahrain, was .made by Sli&bjahan a Commander of 1000, 500 boi-se 
(Pdclishuhn. I., b., 309), and appointed to succeed his father. Whilst in Gujrat, he 
built a place called after him JBa hrdm'pnrah. He died in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s 
reign (P ddishdhn. II., p. 733). 

104 Mi 'r Jama'liiddi'n Husain, an Tnjd Sayyid. 

From a remark in the Watfdf it appears that a part of Shiraz was called Juju * 
'Vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir Jamaluddm Injii belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace their descent 
to Q'Wim arras l ibn i Hasan ibn i Ibrahim Tabatiba i Husaini. Mir Shall Mr hmud 
and Mir Shah Abu Turab, two later members of this renowned family, were appointed 
during the reign of Shah Tahmaspi pafawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shamsuddin Asadullah of Shushtar, the first as Shaikhul Islam of Persia, and 
the second as Qazf-lquzat. Mir Jamaluddm is one of-their cousins. 

Mir Jamaluddm went to the Dak’hin, the kings of which had frequently inter¬ 
married with the Injiis. He afterwards entered Akbar’s service, took part in tho 
Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of Patan (p. 396). Later he was sent to 
Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar [AMarndtnah, 
III, p. 255). In the 30th year (993), he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A’zam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition to Gaclha and 
Raisin (Akbarn. III., 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir in Malwah, and served 
under A’zam Klnin in the Dak’hin. His promotion to the rank of a Hazari took place 
in the 40th year. When in the 45th year the fort of Asir had been conquered, Adil 
Shah, king of Bfjapixr wished to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and 
offered his daughter to Prince D&ny&l. To settle matters, Akbar despatched the Mir in 
1009 ( Akbarn . III., 846) to the Dak’hin. But the marriage only took place in 1013, 
near Patau, After this, accompanied by the Historian Pirislitah, he went to Agrah, 
in order to lay before the emperor ‘such presents and tribute, as had never before come 
from the Dak’hin.’ 


1 Shamsi is an abbreviation for Shamsuddin. 



At the end of Ak bar’s reign , Mir J. was a Commander of Three Thousand. Hav¬ 
ing boon a favorite of Prince Salim, be was promoted after the Prince’s accession to 
the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received a naqqarah and a flag. When Khusrau. 
rebelled, the Mir received the order to effect an understanding by offering Khusrau the 
kingdom of Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, Ak- 
bar s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent; and when he was 
subsequently made a prisoner (p. 414) and brought before bis father, Hasan Beg 
(Ho. 167), Khusran’s principal agent, told Jahangir that all Amfrs of the Court 
were implicated in the rebellion; Jamaluddm had only a short time ago asked him 
(Hasan Beg) to promise him an appointment as Fanjhazdn. The Mir got pale 
and confused, when Mirza ’Aziz Kokali (Ho. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to 
such absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer death and 
therefore tried to involve others; he himself (’Aziz) was the chief conspirator, and 
ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir consoled the Mir, and appointed 
him afterwards Governor of Bihar. In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of 
*Azaduddaulah, On this occasion, he presented the emperor a dagger, inlaid with 
precious stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at Bijapur. 
At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydqut fixed, perfectly pure, of the shape of 
half an egg, and had it surrounded by other ydquts and emeralds. The value was 
estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing him four 
thousand rupees per mensem . The highest rank that he had reached, was that of 
a brevet Pan jlmzari with an actual command of Three Thousand and Five Hundred. 
In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary of Jahangir’s accession, he presented the em¬ 
peror a copy of the great Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang i Jahdngiri , of which 
he was the compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017. x 

After having lived for some time in Bahraich, Mir Jamal returned to A grab, 
where he died. 

Mir Jamaluddln had two sons. 1. Mir Amimiddin. He served with his father, 
and married a daughter of ’Abdurrahim Khan Khanan (Ho. 29). He died when young, 

2. Mir JETusamuddin. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, brother’s 
son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Hur Jahan’s brother). Jahangir made him Gover¬ 
nor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince Shahjah/in during his rebellion. On 
Sliahjahan’s accession, lio was made a Commander of 4D00, with 3000 horse, received 
a present of 50,000 Rupees, and the title of Murtazd Khdn. He was also made 
Governor of That'hah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husam’s sons— 1 . Qimqdmuddaulah. He was made Diwan of Shah Shuja* 
in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor of OrLsd with a 
command of 1500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of tho same year. 2. Nurullah. 
He is mentioned in the P ddishahiamah (I., b., p. 312) as a Commander of Hine 
Hundred, 300 horse. 


1 Regardin g th e Farhang i Jah dngiri, 
vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 


1868, pp. 12 to 15, and 65 to 69. 
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165. Sayyid Raju', of B&rha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions {vide p. 391) of the Barba 
clan Haju belongs. 

Ho served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, under 
Jagannath (No. 69), against the Eana. While serving iinder the latter, Eaju. 
commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and successfully conducted an 
expedition against a detachment of the Ednas troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath 
and Eajii attached the Kand in his res||ence ; hut he escaped. 

Later, Eajii served under Prince Muvad, Governor of Malwah, whom, in the 36th 
year, he accompanied in the war with Rajah Madhukar; but as the Prince was 
ordered by Akbar to return to Malwah, Raju had to lead the expedition. In the 
40th year, ho served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. Once the enemies surprised the 
Imperialists, and did much damage to their cattle. Eajii attacked them, but was killed 
in the fight together with several of his relations (1003 A. H.). 

166. Mi'r Shari'f i A'muli'. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on p. 176. In 
the 30th year, (993) Prince Mlrza Muhammad Ilaldm of Kabul died, and the country 
was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed Amin and padr of the new pro¬ 
vince. In the following year, he served under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 36th year, 1 
he was appointed in the same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar 
and Bengal. In the 43rd year, lie received Ajinir as aqtcV, and the Parganah of 
Mohan near Lak’hnau as ttiyul. During the siege of Aslr, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

Ilo is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. He 
was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers were found; 
his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and clients, who had to refund 
him six months' wages per annum . 

Jahangir in his memoirs (Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

* The Tabaqdt says, ‘ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. He is well 
acquainted with ^lifism, and is at present (1001) in Bihar.’ 


Note on the Nnqtawiah. Sect 

It was mentioned above (p. 177) that Mir Sharif spread in India doctrines which 
resembled those of Mahmud of Basakhw&n. 9 The curious sect which Mahmud founded, 
goes by the name of Mahmudiyah, or Wdhidiyah , or Nuqtawiyah, or Umand* Mahmiid 


1 The Lucknow edition of the A khar- 
ndmah (III., p. 629) says he was made 
at the same time a Commander of Four 
Thousand. This must be a mistake, be¬ 
cause Mir Sharif -was at Jahangir’s ac¬ 
cession a Commander of 2500 ( Tuzuk , 

p. 22 ). 

a Badaoni (Ed. Bibl. Inclica) has 
JBasafchw&n; the MSS. of the Madsir 
Basdkhwdn (with a long 1 ' 1 penultima) 
and on other places Hasdkfidn, without 
a w; the Calcutta edition of the 


Dabistan (p, 374) and Shea and Troyer’s 
Translation have Masajwdn ,—a shilling 
of the diacritical points. 

8 The name nuqtawi was evidently 
used by Badaoni. though the MSS. 
from which the Bibl. Inclica edition was 
printed, have Nabclt, which was given 
on p. 176. For Umana, Shea's transla¬ 
tion of the Dabistan has Jmand ; but lwc| 
{umana) is, no doubt, the plural of ^jwc| 









called himself Shakkg i Wdhid , or * the individual,’ and professed to be the Imam 
Mahdl, whose appearance on earth ushers in the end of the world. According 
to the Calcutta edition of the Dabistan and Shea’s Translation, he lived about 600 A. H.; 
but the MSS. of the Madsir have A. II. 800, which also agrees with Badaom’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found numerous adhe¬ 
rents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ’Abbas i Mazf, 1 who killed them or 
drove them into exile. 

Mahmud had forced into his service a passage from the Qoran (Sur. XVII., 81), 
’asa an i/ab'asaka rabbuka maqdman mahmudan, ‘ Peradventure thy Lord will raise 
thee to an honorable (mahmud) station.’ He maintained that the human body 
(jasad ) had since its creation been advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a 
higher degree of perfection, ‘ Mahmud’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from 
the Qoran, and with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an 
end. He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every thing 
was the ivuq^ah i khdk, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, and from these the 
animals, arose. The term nuqtah i khdk has given rise to their name Nuqtawis, 
For other of Mahmud’s tenets, vide Shea's translation of the Dabistan, vol. III., pp. 
12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud’s doctri nes must have been of interest to Akbar, whose leanings 
towards the‘man of the millennium,’ transmigration of souls, &c., have been men¬ 
tioned above, and Mir Sharif i A’mull could not have done better than propounding the 
same doctrine at Court, and pointing to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ’A'lam A'rai Sikamlarl, as the Madsir says, mentions Mir Sha¬ 
rif i Airmll under the following circumstances. In 1002, the 7th year of Shah ’Abbas 
i Mazl’s reign, the astrologers of the age predicted, in consequence of certain very 
inauspicious conjunctions, the death of a great king, and as this prediction was uni¬ 
versally referred to Shah ’Abbas, Jalaluddm Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon 
as the greatest astronomer of the period, proposed that Shall ’Abbas should lay aside 
royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction was expected to last, and 
that a criminal who had been sentenced to death, should sit on the throne. This ex¬ 
traordinary expedient was everywhere approved of; the criminals threw lots, and 
Yusuf the quiver-maker, who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwlsh Khusrau 
of Qazwin, was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then 
killed. Soon after, Darwlsh Khusrau was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, hut he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough never to speak of 
his Nuqtawiyah belief, he was known as one of the sect, and was accordingly killed. 
So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan, whom ’Abbas killed with his own sword. 
Among his papers treatises were found on the Nuqtah doctrine, and also a letter 
addressed to him by Abulfazl in Akbar’s name. Mir Sharif i A*midi, a goodpoet and 
the head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrdbad to Uindilstdn . 

Regarding tho last sentence, the author of the Madsir remarks that it involves 
an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when Akbar w'as at Dlpalpur in 
Malwah ; and besides, Sharif i Amull was mentioned in no Tazkirah as a poet. 


1 Mdzi ( i. e., who passed a- I give to Shah 'Abbas I. of Persia,^ the 

way, is the’ epithet which Historians | contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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187. Hasan Beg [Kha'n i BacLakhslii'] Shaikh ’Umari'. 1 * * 

Hasan Beg w&s a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar, after his stay in Kash¬ 
mir, marched to Zabulistan, and passed through the district of Pak’hall, ‘ which is 35 
kos long and 25 broad, and lips \Vest of Kashmir. In Pak’haK> Sultan Husain Khan 
i Pak’haliwjil (No. 301) paid his respects. This Zammdar belonged to the descend¬ 
ants of the Qdrlyghs ( ) 5 % whom Timur on his return from India to Turan 

had left in Pak hall as garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few days, 
Sul tan Husain lyhan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pak hall {Alcharndmah III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the district. In 
the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’,s temporary absence at Court, Sultan Husain Khan 
again rebelled, assumed tile title of Sult&n Na^ruddin, and drove away Hasan Beg’s 
men. But soon after, ho had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan 
was made a Commander ol Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge of Kabul, receiving 
Port Rohtas 9 (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to Court. On his 
way, at Mathura (Muttra),- Hasan Beg met Prince Khusrau, who had fled from 
Agrah on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hajjah, 1014. 8 Prom distrust as to the motives of the 
emperor which led to his recall from Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness ofBadakh- 
fiMs, ’ he joined the Prince with his three hundred Badakhslu troopers, received the 
title of Khan Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who attached * 
himself to Khusrau, was ’Abdurrahim, Dhvan of Labor. After the defeat near 
Bhaironwal on the Biah, 4 * * * the Afghans who were with the Prince, advised him to 
retreat to the Eastern provinces of the empire; hut Hasan Beg proposed to march to 
Kabul, which, he said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which were at the Prince's 
service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But before he could reach Rohtas, 
Khusrau was captured on the Chanab. On the 3rd £afar 1015, the Prince, Hasan 
Beg, and 'Abdurrahim, were taken before Jahangir in the Bagh i Mirza Kamnin, a 
villa noar Lahor, Khusrau himself, according to Chingiz's law ( baiorah i Qhingm), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a useless attempt 
to incriminate others (p. 451), was put into a covv-liide, and ’Abdurrahim into a don¬ 
key’s skin, and in this state they were tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. 


1 JBadaklisM ’ is the adjective formed 

from Badakshdn , as Kashi from Rash- 

dn. The Words Shaikh. ' Umari are to 

be taken as an adjective formed like 

AJcbarshdhii Jalidngiri , &c., which we 

find after the names of several grandees. 

Thus Shaikh ’ Umar i would mean ‘ be¬ 
gging to the servants of Shaikh ’Umar,’ 

and this explanation is rendered more 
probable by the statement of historians 
that Hasan Beg belonged to the Baba - 
Tian y or ‘ nobles of Babar's Court,' 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called 
Husain Beg, Thus in the Tuzuk , p. 


2o, fl.; _P udishdhn, I, p. 306 ; Akbarn, 
Ill, 598. 

‘ Generally spelt (j-UUjy. The fort in 
Bihar is spelt without to aw, ^U&^thoagh 
both are identical. 

3 So the Tuzuk. The ATadsir has the 

20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continu¬ 
ally confound JJhA and But 

Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hodal 
on the 10th Zi Hajjah, and the Tuzuk 
is correct. 

4 Vide p. 414, note. There is another 
Bhaironwal between Wazirabad and Sial- 
kot, south of the Chanab. 






‘As OQW-Iridcst get sooner dry than 'donkey-skins/ Hasan died after a few hours from 
suffocation ; but ’Abdurraluni was after 24 hours still alive, and received, at the 
request of several courtiers, free pardon. 1 The other accomplices and the troopers of 
Khusra.il were impaled; their corpses were arranged in a double row along the road 
which loads from the Hugh i MlrzA KamrAn to the Fort of Labor, and Khusrau, 
seated on a sorry elephant, was led along that way. People had been posted at\shorfc 
intervals, and pointing to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusrau, “Behold, j"our 
friends, your servants, do you homage/’ 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p 340. His son Isfandiycir Khan , was 
under Sh&hjahAn, a commander of 1500. . He served in Bengal, and died in the 10th 
year of Shahjahau’s reign' {Pddinh&ht. I., 476 j L, b., 304) The Arif Beg i Shaikh 
TJinarl mentioned iti the 'PddMdhn. (I., b., 319) appears to be a relation of huu 

168 . Shei* *oyah Klia'n, son of Shier Afkan KhAn. 

Slier Af lean KhAn .was the son of Quell Beg. Qncli Beg served under Kumayun, 
and was killed in the successful attempt made by several grandees to save Maryam 
Makani, Akbar’s mother, after the fatal battle of Chaus A [vide No. 96, p. 410). When 
HumAyiin fled to Persia, Slier Afkan remained with MirzA KamrAn in Kabul ; but 
lie joined the emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bamiyaii as jaglr, but went again over to KamrAn. Ilumayiin, soon 
after, captured and killed him, 

J$l Slieroyah Khan served at first under Mun’im (No. 11) in Bengal and Orisa. 
In the 20th year, he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad to Kabul. In the 
28th year, he served under ’Abdnrrahim (No. 29) in Gujrat. and was present in the 
battle of Sarkicli (Akhctrndmah III., 408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under 
Matlab Khan. (Ho. 83) against JalAtah TAriki (p* 403). In the 39th year, he was 
made a Khan, and was appointed, to Ajmir. According to ilie Tahaqdt, ho was a 
HuzArf in 1001. 

169. lilassar Be Uzbak. 

The Ak barn Amah (III., p. 500) says, ‘ On the same clay 3 Nazar Be, and his sons 
Qanbar Bo, Shadi Be (No. 367), and Baqi Be (No. 368), were presented at Court, and 
were favourably received by the emperor.’ 

Bhadi Bo distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan (No. 83) 
against the T Arikhs. He may be the ShAdi Khan Sliadi Beg, mentioned in the 
p d(Iishakndmah (L, b., 308) as a commander of One Thousand. Peis the abbrevia¬ 
tion of Beg, Nazar Be is not to bo confounded with Nazar Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalad KhaTi, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, the 
Gakk’har. 

171. Mubarak Kha'n, son of Kamal Khan, the GakkMiar. 

The Gakk’hars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Madsir, the hilly districts 


1 In Zu Hajjnh, 1018, he got an ap¬ 
pointment as a YuzbasM, or commander ot 
100, and was sent to Kashmir ( Tuznk , p. 
79). In the Tazuk, ho is called ’ Ahdur - 
rahk'i Khar , ’Abduvrahirn ‘ the Ass.’ 

* When the news was brought to Akbar 


that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of 
the Imperialists and the death of Blr 
Bar in the Khaibar Pass, had defeated 
the Tardus at ’All Masjid (end of the 
30th year, or beginning of Itabi’ I., 994). 
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between the Bab at ami the Indus. 1 2 * * * * * * At .the time of JSainnl’fibidin, king of Kashmir, 
■a Glrnnln noble of the name of Malik Kiel ( «S, or ) , who was a relation of the 
then ruler of I^abul. took away these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually 
extended his power over the region between the Nildb (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir. 9 Malik Kid was succeeded by his son Malik Kalin, and 
Malik 'fcalan by Malik Bir. After Btr, the head of the tribe was Sultan Tatar,who rendered 
Bihar valuable service, especially in the war with Rani Sanka. Sultan Tatir had two 
sons, Sultan Sirang, and Snltin Adam. Swung fought a great deal with Shev Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Afghans. The Fort Rohtas was 
commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping the Gakk’hars m cheeky Shev 
Sluih in the end captured Sultan Sarang and killed him, and confined bis son Kauial 
Kliin in Gwiliar, without, however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now 
looked upon as the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once 
Salim Shih gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwili&r Fort, where the state 
prisoners were kept. Kamil Khin, who was still confined, had a miraculous escape 
and was in consequence pardoned. Kamil went to his kinsfolk, hut as Sultan 
Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely with Ins brother Said Khan, 
avoiding to come in conflict with liis uncle. , Immediately after Akbars acces¬ 
sion, however, Kamil paid his respects to the emperor at Jilmdhar, was well received 
and distinguished himself in the war with He,mi, and during the siege o 
Minkot. In the 3rd year, he was sent against the Miyinah Afghans, who lia 
revolted near Saronj (Malwah), and was made on his return jigirdar of Karah and 
Fathpiiv Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under Khan /mman (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mttb&riz Khan ’Adll (p. 320). In the 8th year 97 ), 
he was called to Court, and as Aktau- wished to reward him, Kamal Khmi h^ged the 
emperor to put him in possession of the GakVhar district, which was sti ll in the b ands 

meriok’s History of the Gukk hara. 
Journal* A- S. B., 1871. 

2 The Madsir say s, he subjected the 
tribes called * c>.WP 

‘ and JijH,' 0 . Mr. 

Delmerick says, the Kkat-ars inhabit the 
western parts of the Hawul Pindi district. 
The second tribe is that of the Jonju (ins 
who iuhabit the Salt liaise. The third, 
A wan ( ), are found in the southern 

parts of the JRawul Pindi and the Jhclani 
districts; their tract is called Awcmlcciri 
to this day. The fourth, lie says, may, 
be the Jodrahs ( ), a great clan 

about Pindi Gheb. The filth, ho believes 
is intended for the KoJcIuirdn (eilr^ir )» 

a tribe of some importance in Phnl Dad an 

Khan. The sixth and the eighth are the 
Chibh (**«*>) and Mamgaral (J l^-ve), 
large tribes in Jammu . The seventh he 
supposes to be a mistake for pana¬ 

ria h or hill tribes,which were the 1)bunds 
( ) and Sattfs ( ). 


1 Mr. J. E. Pelmerick informs me that 
the Gakk’hars inhabited the hilly parts 
of the Rawul Pindi and Jhelara districts 
from Khan pur on the borders of the Ha- 
ziirah district along the lower range of 
hills skirting the Tali oils of lia will Pindi, 
Kuhuta, and Gujav Khan, as far as Do- 
,noli in the Jlielam district. Their ancient 
strongholds were Pharwalab, Sultan- 
pur/aiul Dangali. They declare that 
they are descended from the Kaiaman 
kino*s of Iran. Their ancestor Kid 
invaded Tibet, where he and his descend¬ 
ants reigned for ten generations. His 
tenth descendant Kab conquered Kash¬ 
mir, and took possession ot halt ot it. 
The Gakk'hars then reigned for 16 gene- 
rations after Kab in Kashmir. The lbtli 
descendant, Zain Shah fled to Atghani- 
sttin, where ho died. His son, Gakk liar 
Shah, came to the Panjab with Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and was made lord ot the Sind 
Sugar Dudb. Malik Bir is said to have 
Keen the grandfather of Tatar, whose 
father was Malik Pilii. Vide Mr. Del- ■ 







of 1m usurping uncle. Akbar ordered the Khan i Kalan (No. 16) and other Panjabi 
grandees, to divide the district into two parts; and to give one of them to Kama! 
Khan; if Sultan A'dam was not satisfied with the other, they should occupy the 
country and punish Sultan Adam. Tho latter alternative was rendered necessary by 
the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panj4b army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered 
the Gakk’har district, and defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near 
the ‘ Qapbah of Ililan/ 1 * 3 Sultan Adam apt his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan killed Lashkari, 
and put Sultdtt Adam into prison, where he soon after died. ( Ah'barndmali , II, 24011*.) 

If is stated in the Tabaqdt that Kamal Khan was a commander of Five 
Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972. a 

Mubarak Khan and Jalul Ivhan served in the 30th year under Mlrza Shahrukh, 
Bhagwan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbarndmak, III, 485). The 
Tabaqat calls both, as also Said Khan, commanders of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter 
of Said Khan was married to Prince Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Ta'sh Beg KLa'n Mughul, [Taj Khdn]. 

Tush Beg served at first under Mirm Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, and 
entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He received a jagir in tho 
Panjab, According to the AJcbarmmah (III, 489), he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to 
Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished himself under ’Abdul Matlab (No. 83) against the 
'Tarikis (III, 541), 

In the 40fch year, he operated against the Tsa Khail Afghans, though with little 
success. Two years later, he served under A£$f Ivh&n (No. 98) in the conquest of 
Man, and received the title of Taj Kkdn. When K&jah Basil again rebelled (47th 
year), Khwajah Sulaim4n, Bakhshi of the Panjab, was ordered to march against him 
with the contingents of Qulij Khan (No. 42), Husain Beg i Shaikh ’Umarf (No. 167), 
Ahmad Beg i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for tho others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pa(han, Whilst pitching hi9 tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.'s son, received 
news of Bams approach. He hastily attacked him, and was killed with fifty men of 
his father's contingent. 

Jahangir on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3000. In tho second 
year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the arrival of Shah Beg Khan 
(No. 57). He was afterwards appointed governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the 
ninth year (1023). 

173. Shaikh ’Abdullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus [of Gvvaiidr]. 

Shaikh ’Abdullah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered subsequently the 
Emperor’s service. He distinguished himself, and is said to have risen to the dignity 
of a commander of Three Thousand, He died when young. 

His brother Zidullah lived as Faqir, and studied during the lifetime of his 


1 Not Hailan ( e)^4 A )> south of Chili- 

fin wala between the Jhelam and the 
Chanab; but Bilan, or Hil, which Mr. 
Delmerick says, is a ferry on the.Jhelam 
near Dangali, Sultan Adam’s strong¬ 
hold. 

3 So in my MSS, of the Tabaqdt* 


The author of the Madsir found 970 in 
his MS., which would be the same year 
in which Kamal Khan was restored to 
his paternal inheritance; hence he adds a 
^fx|«sJL)|j, He was certainly alive in the 
middle of 972 (Akbarndmah, II, p, 
302) 
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father under the renowned saint Wajihuddhi in Gujr&t* wholritnaefa -was a.pupil of 
Muhammad Ghaus. 

Biographies of Muhammad Ghaus (died 970 at Agmh, buried in Gwdliar) will be 
found in the J iwisir, JBtxddoni (III., p. 4), and the K/mzt ncitullaQjia (p. 909). He 
was disliked by Bairam Khan, Shaikh Gaddi, and Shaikh Mubarak, Abulfazl s father. 
Vide also Madsir i ’A'lamgM, p. 160. 

174. Rajah Ra'jsingh, son of Rajah Askaran, the Kachliw&hali. 

R&jah Askaran is a brother of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). He served in the 22nd 

year with gddiq Kh&tt (No. 43) against Rajah Madhukar of UnAchah/ and in tlm 25th 
year under Todar Mall in Bihar, In the 30th year, he was made a commander of One 
Thousand, and served in the same year under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In 
the 31st year, when Akbav appointed two officers to each ?dbah, Askaran and Shaikh 
Ibrahim (No. 82) were appointed to Agrah. In the 33rd year, he served a second time 
against Rajah Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), and died soon after. 

Abulfazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The Tabaqat says he 
was a commander of Three Thousand. 

Mtij Sing, his son, received the title of Rajah after the death of his father. He served 
for a long time in the Dak'bin, was called in the 44th year to Court, and was appointed 
commandant of Gwiili&r. In the 45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under 
Akbar besieged Fort A.ur. In the 47th year, ho pursued, together with Rai Haydn 
Pair l)as (No, 196), the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundelah, who at Jahangir’s insti¬ 
gation had murdered Abulfazl. For his distinguished services in the operations against 
the Bundelah clan, he was promoted, and held, in the 50th year, the rank; of a com¬ 
mander of 4000, 3000 horse. In the 3rd year, of Jahangirs reign, he served in the 
Pak’hin, where be died in 1024 (10th year). 

Ram Das , his son, waa a Commander of 1000, 400 horse. He received, in the 
12th year, the title of Rajah, and was made, in the same year, a commander of 1500, 
700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Frasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 6th year 
of Shahjalum's reign, and received the name of ’Ibddatmand* 

175. Rad Bhoj, son of Rai Surjan Hada (No. 96). 

When Blind!, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother of Rai. Bhoj, 
the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans of Orisa, and under Shaikh Abulfazl in the Dakliin ( Akbarn . III., 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagafc Singh (No. 160). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to many Jagat Singhs 
daughter, llai Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and Jahangir 
resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Rai Bhoj, in the end of 1016, 
committed suicide. The marriage, however, took place on the 4th Rabf I., 1017, 
(TuzuJc , pp. 68, 69). 


1 Uij.dc ft ah is generally spelt on our 
maps Got aha. It lies near Jhans! on the 
left bank of the Betwah. The name of 
the river ‘ Dastharfi/ mentioned on p. 
356, is differently spel led in the MSS. In 


one place the Madsir has Safdahdrd. 

* Regarding the Kaehhwahahs see my 
article in the Calcutta Review, for April, 
1871, entitled * A Chapter from Muham¬ 
madan History/ 
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It is said that Kathor and Kachhwahah princesses entered the imperial Harem ; 
but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XIK Commanders of Eight Hundred, 

170. Sher Khwa'jah. 

He belonged ^to the Sayyids of Hawaii (^G) oloL*.) His mother was a Nagsh - 
band( (p. 423, note 2). Sher Kh/s name was * Padishaji Khwajah,’ but Akbar called 
him on account of his bravery and courage Sher Khwdjah, 

In the 30th year, Sb.Kh. served under Sa’id Khan Chaghtai (No. 26) against the 
Yusufzais, and afterwords under Sultan Murad in the Dak’hin. In the 40th year, the 
Prince sent him with a corps to Pat an, where he distinguished himself against IkLla .9 
Khan. He continued to serve in the Dak’hin under Abulfazl. In the engagement 
near Bir ho was wounded. He entered the town victoriously, but was besieged. 
Proin want of provisions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence 
of the swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the north, 
he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when AbuUazl arrived and raised the siege, 
Abulfazl proposed to leave his own son ’Abdurrahman at Bir; but Slu Kh. refused 
to quit his post. In the 46th your, he received a drum and a flag. 

Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was with the 
emperor when Mahabat Khan near the Bahathad taken possession of Jahangir’s person. 
After Jahangirs death, he served with Agaf Khan against Shuiiryar in Labor. 

In the 1st .year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a commander of 4000, with 
1000 horse, and received the title of Khwdjah Bdqi Khan , He was also appointed 
governor of T’hatfhah, vice Mirza *M Tarkh&n (p. 363). He died on his way to his 
province in 1037. E ddishahn ^ I., 181, 200. 

His son Khwdjah Hdshim was made a commander of 600 ( Padishahndmah, 
j / Ky 327), Another son, Asadidlah , is mentioned as a commander of 900, 300 horse, 
(. Pddishdhn . (11., 738). 

177. IVIirza' Khurram, son of Khan i A’zain Mirzd ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21 ). 

Ho has been mentioned above, p. 328. 


XV, Commanders of Seven Hundred, 


178, Quraish Sxdta'n, son of ’Abdurrasliid Khan, king of Kdshghar. 
182. Suita'n ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish 


Sultan. 


310. Sha'h Muhammad, son of Quraish Sultan, 

Quraish Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khan . 1 His genealogical tree is given 
in the Akbarnamah (III., 684) and the Tdrikh i lias huh as follows : 

1 . Chingiz Khan. 


2. Chaghtai Khan. 0 

3* Mawatkan (second son of Chaghtai Khan). 


* Chingiz Khan, in the histories, is | often called Q dan i J3usury. 






4 (the MSS. give various .readings). 

5. YarM Khan (called after his conversion Sultdn Ghiasuddin). 

6. Dawn Shun. 3 

7. Alsimlqa, or Alsanuqii, Khan. 

I 

8 . Taghluq Timur Khan. 

i 

9. Khizr Khwajah Khan 3 (father-in-law of Timur). 

10. (<*.) Muhammad Kb an..,. ( 6 .) Sham' Jah&n Kh&n....(c.) Naqsk Johan Kh&L 

11. («•) Sher Muhammad Khan, (b.) Sher 'AH Ughlau. 

12 . XTwais Khan, son of Sher ’AH Ughlan. 

I 

33. Yanas Khan, father of Ba bar’s mother. 

14. Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as AUnchah Khan. 

15. Sultan AM Said Khan. 

16. ’Abclurrashid Khan. 


17. ( 1 ) Abdul Karim Kkdn. 


( 2 ) Quraish Sultdn 
(No. 178). * 


(3) Sultan ’Abdullah 
(Ho. 178). 


( 1 ) Shah Muhammad (No. 310). 

(2( Khudabandah. 

Alter the death of ’AbilurrasMd Khan (16.), ’Abdulkarlm KMn, elder brother of 
Quraish Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. He treated his relations well, 
partly m fulfilment of his father’s wish, partly from natural benevolenco. But Khuda- 
bandab, son of Quraish Sultan, quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his Uncle, and Kliuda- 
bandah occupied the town of Tarfan. ’Abdulkarlm, doubting the loyalty of his 
relations, ordered Quraish Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family to 
Badakhshan and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of ’Abdullah Khan of Turin, 
to Hinddstan. He mot Akbar, in the 31th year, at Shihabuddinpur, when the em¬ 
peror was just returning from Kashmir, was well received, and appointed to a com- 
rnand of Seven Hundred. 

Quraish died in the 37th year, (1000) at Hajlpiir. 

170. Qara' Baha'dur, son of Mirzd Mahmud, who is tho paternal uncle 
of Mirzti Haidar [Gurgam], 

Like the preceding, Qara Bahadur belonged to tho royal family of KashMiar 
Muza Haidar's father, Muhammad Husain, was the son of Babar’s maternal aunt. 

Muza H aidar , 3 during his stay in Kashgar, had accompanied the son of Sultdn 


1 J)a\v& invaded India during the reign 
of ’A laud din ; vide Journal, As. Soc. 
Bengal, for 1869, p. 194, and 1870 , p. 44 . 

13 His daughter is called Tukul Khdn- 
um j*i(A (Jjsi, It is said that Timur 
after the marriage received the title of 


Gurgan v&J] the Mughul term for 
the Persian dcrndcl, a son-in Jaw. Hence 
Ti mu rides are oiten called Cxuvgdu is, 
JVIirza Iiaidar was a historian and 
poet. He wrote in 951 the Tdrtth i 
Ahdun'ashidi, in honor of Abdurrashid, 
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Abu Su’id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus acquired some knowledge 
of the people and the state of that province. He subsequently went over Badakfrshau 
to India, and arrived at Labor, where Mirza Kamran made him his. n&ib during his 
absence on an expedition to Qandahar, which the Shah of PerlHad taken from' 
Khwajah Kalan Beg. M. Haidar afterwards accompanied Kamran to A'grah, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayun, to take possession of Kashmir. 
When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah retreated to Labor, he gave 
M. Haidar a small corps and sent him to Kashmir. The country being in a distracted 
state, M. H. took possession of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king, for 
ten years. But afterwards he ordered the khufbah to bo read, and coins to be struck, 
in Hunidyitn s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmir/s. 

Tlio father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was JVI. Haidar's 
cousin. As he had been with M. II. in Kashmir, Attar, in the 6th year, ordered 
him to reconquer the province, and gave him a large corps, But Q. B. delayed his 
march, and when he arrived in the hot season at Bajor, he found the passes fortified. 
Soon afterwards, he was attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khdn, who had usurped the 
throne of Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwah, and was appointed, on 
Akbar s return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

Lor a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180 . Muzaffar Husain Mi'rza', son of Ibrahim Husain Mirzd, [son 
of Muhammad Sultan Mirzd], 

Muzaffar Husain Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows :~~ 

"Umar Shaikh Mirza (second son of Timur), 

Mirza Baiqra. 

I 

Mirza Mansur. 

M. Baiqra. 

Wais Mirza, 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 


r 


(1) Ulugh Mirza. (2) Shah Mirza. (3) Ibrahim Hu- 
| sain M. 


(4) Muhammad Husain 

M. 

(5) Mas ud Husain M. 

(6) 'Aqil Husain M. 


(1) Sikandar Mirza, 
five Ulugh Mirza. 

(2) Mahmud Sultan M., 
she Shah Mirza. 


Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza. (No. 180.) 


king of Kashghar. The villa knUn 
as Bd(jh i Cafd was erected by him. 
Akbarndmah III., 585. 


/ liiij UOUt 

The MS. of the Tarikh i Rashldi in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian 
MSS, No. 155, three parts, 19 lines per 
page) is a fair, though modern copy, and 
was brought by Capt. H. Strachey from 


Yarkand. 


The Tarikh commences with the reign 
of Lughluq Timur Khan, who was con¬ 
verted to Islam by Maulana Arshadud- 
din, and goes down to the reign of ’Ahd- 
urraslud. I he second duftar contains 
the Memoirs of Mirza Haidar. The stylo 
is elegant. 
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mother of Muhammad Sultan Muza was the daughter of the renowned 
Sultajj Husain Mired, king of Khurasan, at whose court Muhammad Sultan Mired 
iK <i a place c>f diatincfcion. After Sultan Husains death, Muhammad Sultan Mirza 
v /ent to Babar, wuo treated him with every distinction. Humayun also favoured him, 
though on several occasions be rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, Ulugh 
Mma and Shah Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of dissatisfaction. Ulugh 
Mirza was killed in the expedition against the Hazarahs, and Shah Muhammad 
died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirza and Mahmud Sultan Mirza; but 
Humayun changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name of Ulugh Mirza, and 
Mahmud Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attending at 
Court (laklifi bdr), and gave him the parganah of A'zarnpiir in Sambhal as a pension. 
He also bestowed several other places upon his grandsons Ulugh and Shah Mirza, At 
A’zampur, in his old age, Muhammad Sultan M. had four other sons born to him—* 
1. Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 2. Muhammad Husain Mirza, 3, Mas ud Husain Mirza, and 
4. .’Aqil Husain Mirza 

In the 11th year of Akbar’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul, 
invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar inarched against him* Ulugh M. 
and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their revolt by their (younger) uncles 
Ibrahim Husain M. and Muhammad Husain M. The rebellious MIrzas went plunder¬ 
ing from Sambhal to Khan Zamau (Ho. .13) at Jaunpiir; but as they could not agree 
with him, they marched on Dikii, and from there invaded Malwah, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Kluin Barlds (No. 31), was with the emperor. The conse¬ 
quence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 
He died a short time after in his prison at Bianab. In the 12th year, when Akbar had 
defeated and killed Khan Zamau, and conquered Chi tor, he made Shihab Khan (No. 
20) governor of Malwah, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas, 

About this time Ulugh M. died. The other MIrzas unable to withstand Shihab 
Khan, fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 380*), who then ruled over a portion ofGujrat. Chingiz 
Khau was at war with Utimad Khan (No. 67) of Ahmadabad; and as tho MIrz&s 
had rendered him good service, he gave them Bahronoh as jaglr. But their behaviour 
in that town was so cruel, that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. 
Though the MIrzas defeated bis troops, they withdrew to Khandesli, and re-entered 
Malwah. They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), padiq Khan 
(No, 43), and others, who besieged Ranfcanbhur (13th year), and were pursued to the 
Narbada, where many soldiers of the MIrzas perished in crossing. In the meantime 
Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhar Khan, and as Gujrat was in a state of 
disorder, the MIrzas, with litte lighting, occupied GTiamp&nlr, Bahronoh, and Surat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat arid occupied Ahmadabad. Dissensions 
having broken out among the Mlvz&s, Ibrahim Husain M. left Bahronch, and arrived 
at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most of Akbar 1 s A mirs had the day before been 
sent away towards Surat in search of Muhammad Husain M. Hearing of Ibrahim 
Husain's arrival, the emperor despatched Shahbaz Khan (No. SO) after the Amirs, 
whilst he himself inarched to tho Mahindri River, where it Hows past the town of 


Sanml. Akbar bad about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour; but when 
the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal of attack was given, 
and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husain M. was defeated. He fled towards A'grab, 
whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of Mlr/a Kamrfin, oh hearing of his 
defeat, fled with Muzaffar Husain Mfrza, from Surat to the Dak’hin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ’Aziz Ivokah (No. 21) with a 
garrison in Ahmadab&d, ordering at the same time Qutbuddm (No. 28) to join 
’Aziz with the Malwah contingent. Muhammad Husain M. and Shah M. thereupon 
united their troops with those of Slier Khan Kiiladi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged 
Patau. ’Aziz marched against them, and defeated them (p. 396). Muhammad Hu¬ 
sain M. then withdrew to the Dak’hin, 

Ibrahim Husain M. and his younger brother Mas’ud Husain M. having met with 
resistance at Nagor (p. 357), invaded the Panj4b. The governor, Husain Quli 
Kh.4n (No. 24), at that time besieged Nagarkof, and hearing of the inroad of the 
Mirzds, made peace with the Rajah, attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured 
MasYuh Ibrahim Husain fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Said Khan (No. 25), and 
died of his wounds. 

After' Akbar’s return to Agrah, Muhammad Husain Mfrza left the Dak’hin, 
invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was defeated at Kambhaifc 
by Naurang Khan (p, 334), and joined the party of Tkhtiy&rulmulk and the sons of 
Bher Khan Eiiladi, They then marched against Ahmadabad, and besieged M. ’Aziz 
.Kokah. To relieve him, Akbar hastened in forced marches from A'grah to Pat an, and 
arrived, on the 5th Juinada I, 981 (p. 416), with about 1000 horse, at a place 3 kos 
from Ahmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyar to continue the siege, Muhammad Husain op¬ 
posed the emperor, but was defeated and wounded. In his flight his horse fell over 
a bramble, when two troopers captured him. and led him to Akbar. Each of the two 
men claimed the customary reward, and when Bir Bar, at Akbar a request, asked 
Muhammad Husain which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me ; for those, two could not Lave done it.” Ikhtiyar on hear¬ 
ing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husain, raised the siege, and fled with his 
5000 troopers, Akbar at once pursued him. Ikhtiyar got detached from his men, 
and in jumping over a shrub fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman 
who was after him, cut off bis head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husain 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Rai Singh (No. 44), whom Akbar had put 
over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Muzaffar Husain Mfrza, whom his mother had taken to the 
Dak’hin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. Ho was defeated by Rfijah Todar 
Mall and Yazir Khan (p. 353), and fled to Junagadh. When the Rajah had gone, 
Muzaffar besieged Yazir in Ahmadabad. During the siege he managed to attach 
Yazir’s men to his cause, and was on the point of entering the town, when a cannon 
ball killed Mihr ’All Kolabf, who had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion. This so 
affected Muzaffar, that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew 
to Nazrbar, Soon after, he was captured by Rajah ’All of Khan desk, and handed over 
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to Akbar. IIo was kept for some time in prison; but as he skewed himself loyal. 
Akbar, in the 30th year, released him, and married him to his eldest daughter, the 
Sulfc&n Kkaniun. He also gave him Sirkar Qanauj as tuyul, Muzaifar, however, 
was addicted to' the pleasures of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he 
cancelled the tuyul, and again imprisoned him. Hut he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Xair, he sent Muzaffar to besiege Fort 
Palau g. But he quarrelled with Rhwajah Fathullah, and one day, he decamped for 
Gaijrat, His companions deserted him ; and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, 
he wandered about between Surat and Baglanah, when he was caught by Khwajah. 
Waisi and taken before the emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, 
he was let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nurimnisa, was married to Prince Salim (vide Ho. 225, note). 
Gulrukh Begum, Muzaifar’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when she was visited on 
her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir, 

181. Qundu'q Kka'n, brother of the well-known Bairam Oghlan. 

The Akbarndmah (I., 411) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who accompanied lluma* 
yun on his march to India. 

For Qunduq, some MSS. read Qimduz. A grandee of this name served in Bengal 
under M un’iin, and died at (laur (p. 376), 

182. Sattain ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish Sul¬ 
tan (No. 178). 

183. Mi'rza' ’Abdux*rahma'n, son of Mirza Haidar’s brother (vide No, 
179). 

184. Qiya' Kha'n, son of fahib Khda. 

In the Tabaqat and the Akbarnamah he is generally called uj^U> 1x5, which 
may mean * Qiya, the beautiful/ or ‘ Qiya, son of ip&hib Hasan/ Proper nouns ending 
in a long vowel rarely take the Izafat, 1 It looks as if the reading of the 

A'in MSS. was a mistake. The words are intended to distinguish him 

from Qiya Hung (Ho. 33). 

Qiya served under Shamsuddin Atgah against Bairam (p. 317), He was also 
present in the battle of Sarangpur (vide No. 120). 

185. Daxba'r Kha'n, ’Inayat [uU&h], son of Takaltu Khan, the Header. 

Darbur’s father was Shah Takmasp’s reader. Tnayat, on his arrival in India, 

was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title of Darbar Khan. 
He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwali, and in the 12th year, in the last 
war with Khan Zaman. lie accompanied the emperor to Rantaubhur, and when Akbar, 
in the 14th year, after the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mu m i. CbightI in Ajmir, Darbar KMn took sick leave, and died on his arrival at 
Agrah. 

Recording to his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the Madsir —he 
was buried in the mausoleum of one Akbar’s dogs, which he had built. Tho dog had 
shewn great attachment to its imperial master. 



Thus you say for the accursed Hulagu. 



186, ’Abdui'rahnm'ii, son of Muayyid Duldai. 

The name iMttdai. had been explained above on p. 388. ‘Abdurrahman’s great 
grandfather, Mir Skdb Malik, bad served under Timur. ‘Abdurrahman was killed in 
a fight with the Bihar rebel Dal pat Vide under his non Barkhurdar, No. 828, and 
aiidor No. 146. Another son is mentioned below. No. 349, 

187. Q.a'sim s Aii / Kha'n. # . 

'When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against; Khan Zaman (No. 13), Q‘ w,m 

’All KMn held Gkazipur. In the 17th year, he served in the siege of Surat, aud m 
the following year, with Klian ’Alani (No, 58) in the conquest of Patna under Muiv 
*im. .For some reason he returned to Court, and took Shujaat Khan (No. ol) a pri¬ 
soner to Mun’im^ whom he had slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under f&diq 
(No. 43) against Madhukar Bundelah, and in the 25th year, under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 
21) in Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji Begum, 
daughter of the brother of Hmnayun’s mother (taglutizddah i wdlidah i Jannat-dstani)’ 
who after her return from Makkah (p. 441) had been put in charge of Humayiiu’s tomb 
in Dihli, where she died. In the 31st year,‘when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
<pibaij, Q. A. and Fatli Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. lie returned, in tlio 3oth 
year, from Khairabad to Court, aud soon after received Kalpi as jagir. ‘Nothing 
also is known of him/ 1 Madsir. For his brother, vide No. 390. 

188a Ba'z Baha'dur, son of Sharif .Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above p. 383. 

189. Sayyid ’Abdullah. Kha'n, son of Mir Khvdnandah. 

Soma MSS. have ‘ Ellwand’ instead of* * Ivk wan and ah.’ Sayyid ‘Abdullah had boon 
brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served in the pursuit of ’Abdullah Kirin 
U 7 ,bilk. Iu the 17th year, be was with the JChan i Kald® (No. 10 ) hi the first 
Gujrat war. Later, ho served under Mun’iiu in Bougal, and was with Khan ’Alain 
(No. 58) in the battle of Takavoi (p.375). In 981, he brought the ne.ws of Dadd • 
defeat and death at A'gmahall (p. 331) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mkza’Am (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80). chiefly 
against Ma’ptim i i’araukhudi (No. .157). In the 31st year, Akbar sent him to QAsim 
KlAn (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 31th year (997), lie was one night surprised by a 
body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dlia'ru', son of Rajah Todar Mali (No. 39). 

Vide above p. 352. 

191. Ahmad Beg i Ka'buli'^ 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghiasuddm Tarkhan, a Chaghfai noble who 
served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (Nd. 57 ), Taj Khan (No, 172), Alml Qnsim 
(No. 199), Ma’fum Khan (p. 431, note 1), and Takhtah Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, 
after M. Muhammad Hakim’s death, Akbar’s sevvico. He was made a commander of 
700, and recoived, in 1003, ou tbo removal of Vusui Kluvn i Ruzawi (Ao. .■•>), a jagit 
in Kashmir. He married the sister of Ja’far Beg Apaf Klian (No. 98). 

1 Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tn- I wo have there to rend Qisbn Beg for 
zuk mentions a Qasim ’All on p. 58.1. 2 Qdsim Ah. 
from below ; but according to tho Matinr, J 
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During the reign of Jahangir, lie rose to the post of a commander of 3000, and 
received the title of Khan, and also a flag. Ho was for some time gov ernor of Kash¬ 
mir. On his removal, ho went to court, and died. 

from the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir*, was made 
a commander of 2000, and held Pashawar as jagfr. In the second year, he was order¬ 
ed to punish the Afghan tribes in Bangash, and was for his services there promoted, 
in the 5th year, to a command of 2500, In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints 
made by Qulij Khan (Ko. 42), he was called to court, and confined in Fort Raritan - 
bhur ( Tuzuk, p. 136), In tho following year, he was released {]. e\, p. 146), and sent 
to Kashmir (L c., p. 149). 

Ahmad Begs sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished soldiers. 
They are— 

1. Muhammad Masud (eldest son). He was killed in the war with tho Turf Ins. 
His son, Ardslier, was a commander of 1000, 600 horse, and died in the 18th year 
of Sbahj.’s reign. 

2. Said Khdn Bahadur Zafar gang (second son). He rose during the reign 
of Shabjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7000, and distinguished himself 
in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the Panjabj and Bihar. He died on the 
2nd fafar, 1062, Of his twenty-two sons, the two eldest, Khanahzad Khan and 
Linfill!ah, were killed in. the Balkli war, where Sa ul also was severely wounded. Two 
other sons, ’Abdullah and Fathullah, rose to high commands. 

3. Mukhligultah Khdn , Iftikhdr Khdn. He rose under Sh&hjah&n to a com¬ 
mand of 2000, 1000 horse, and was Faujdar of Jammu (Pddishdhn. I., p, 258), and 
died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Ahul Baqd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) of iSa id, 
under whom lie served. He was thanahdar of Lower Bangash. In the 15th year, 
after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of Iftikhdr Khdn, at tho same time 
that bis elder brother received that of Zufar-gang, and was made a commander of 
1500, 1000 horse. 

192« Haki m ’All , of Gilin. 

’All came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate enough to be¬ 
come in course of time a personal attenda nt Onuldaim) and friend of Akbav. Once the 
emperor triecb'him by giving him several bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, 
and even of animals. To his satisfaction, ’All correctly distinguished the different 
kinds. In 988, he was sent as ambassador to ’All 'Adil Shah of Bijdpiir, and was 
well received; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, ’Adil 
Sh&h suddenly died. 1 

In the 39th year, Hakim ’Ali constructed tho wonderful reservoir ( hauz ), which 
is so often mentioned by Mughrd historians. A staircase went to tho bottom of tho 



J Adil Shah was murdered in 988, by 
a yoiffig handsome eunuch, whom ho at¬ 
tempted to use for an immoral purpose. 
The king was known as much for his 
justice and goodwill towards his subjects, 
as for his mania for boys and unnatural 
crimes. He obtained with some exertion 
two young and handsome eunuchs from 


Malik Barid of Bedar, and was stabbed by 
the elder of the two at tho first attempt of 
satisfying his inordinate desires. Mau- 
luna Razfi of Mashhad, poetically styled 
Razai, found the tdrikh of his dfaith in 
the words Shah i jahdn shud shahid 
(988), ‘The king of the world became a 
martyr.’ 






reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoining small room, six gaz square^ 
capable of holding ten or twelve people. By some contrivance, the water of the t eser ^ 
voir was prevented from flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bdtt 
of the reservoir and passed into the room, he found it lighted up, and. lumtshed wn j L 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, ’All was a commander of 700, and had the title of JiUnus 
'iizmmdm, ‘ the Galenus of the age.’ His astringent mixtures enjoyed a great reput¬ 
ation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the Emperor died of 
dysentry or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could stop. ’All had at last recourse 
’!$' to a most powerful astringent, and when the dysentry was stopped, costive fever and 
strangury ensued. He therefore administered purgatives, which brought back the 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and 
excitement on account of tlie behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim 
(Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Girdnb&r , who was a match for every 
elephant of Akbar’s stables, hut whoso strength was supposed to be equal to that ol 
A'brujj, one of Khusrau’s elephants. Akbar therefore wished to see them fight for the 
championship, which was done. According to custom, a third elephant, Hantahman , 
was selected as tabdnehah, i. <?., he was to assist either of the two combatants when 
too severely handled by the other. At the light, Akbar and Prince K bur ram (Shah- 
j ah an) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Kbusrau were on horseback in the arena. 
Girnnbar completely worsted Abriip, and as he mauled him too severely, the tabdnehah 
elephant was sent off to Abriip s assistance. But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have 
no interference, pelted Kantahman with stones, and wounded the animal and the 
driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurrani to Salim to toll him. not to break 
the rules, as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting of 
stones had never had his sanction, and Khurvam, satisfied with the explanation, tried 
to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but in vain. Unfortunately liantub¬ 
man also got worsted by Girdnbar, and the two injured elephants ran away, and 
threw themselves into the Jamnuli. This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement 
was intensified, when at that moment Kbusrau came up, and abused in unmeasured 
terms his father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ’All, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau’s*bad behaviour 
had made him ill. 

In the end of 10.17, Jahangir also visited’All’s reservoir, and made him a com¬ 
mander of 2000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and died on the 5th 
Muhamim, 1018, Jahangir says of him {Tamk, p. 74) that he excelled in Arabic, 
an 1 composed a commentary to the Qdnun. “ But his subtlety was greater than his 
knowledge, his looks better than his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart; for 
in reality he was a bad and unprincipled jnan.” Once Jahangir hinted that ’All had 
killed Akbar. On the other side it iFsaid that he spent annually GOOO Rupees on 
medicines for the poor. 1 

1 Baduoni (IIT., 166) says that ’AH I science under Shah Pathullah of Shiraz. 
v r as the son of the sister of Hakim ul He was a rabid Shi ah, and a bad doctor 
Mulk of Gilau and learned medicine and | who often killed his patients. Thus he 




•jfe had a son, known us Hakim \Ahdulwuhhdb. He hold a mangcA, lathe 
15( h y^ ar of Jahangir’s veign, he claimed from certain Sayyids in Labor the sum of 
J6() R$, which, he said, his lather had lent them. He supported his claim by a 
(; ^rtihcat (3 with the seal of a Qazl on it, and the statements of two witnesses. The 
^ayyids who denied all knowledge, seeing that the case wont against them, appealed 
to the emperor. Jahangir ordered A$af Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. 
■Abdulwahhab got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Bayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and A$af by cross-questioning found 
that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported ’Abdulwahhab,' and the 
emperor deprived him of his man^ab and jdgir. He seems to have been afterwards 
restored to favor; for in the P ddishdhndmah (I, 0 ., 828) he is mentioned as a 
commander of 500,50 horse. 

103. G-u'jar Xha'n, son of Qutbuddin Khdn Atgah. (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above on p. 831. 

194. Sadr Jaha 'n MuftiA 

Milan padr Jahdn was born in Piham, a village near Qanauj . 1 Through the in¬ 
fluence of Shaikh ’Abduimabi he was made Mufti. When ’Abdullah Khan ITzbak, 
king of Turin, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy from Islam, Miran gadr and 
Hakim Hu mam (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. The answer which they 
took to ’Abdullah contained it few Arabic verses which ’Abdullah could construe into 
a denial of the alleged apostacy,— 

Vd] wnxXi ^JJ L*/o j.i) ^ <*.!') bp* 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son; of the Prophet some have said that 
he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men—Then 
how should IP” 

Miran returned in the 31th year, and was made Cctdr (<vide p. 274). In the 
35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious spectacle. The padr 
and ’Abdul Hai (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the empire;*ok part in a drinking 
feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over 
their cups, that he quoted the well-known verse from Hafiz,— 

j laA>. j A 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700 j hut 
later, he was made an Amir, and gob a man$ab of 2000 (vide p. 208). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, ho was promoted to 
a command of 4000, and received Qanauj as tuyid. As padr under Jahangir ho is 
said to have given away more lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died 
in 1020, at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. 

His position to Akbar’s ‘Divine Faith,’ has been explained above (p. 208). There 
is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more for it than he. Ho also 


killed Fathullah by prescribing Jiarimh I 1 Bo Badaom. The MacUir says, Pi- 
(vi&e p. 33 , note). *” . J ban! lies near Lak’hnau. 
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composed poems, though in the end of his life, like Badaoni, lie repched arwi gave up 
poetry as against the spirit of the Muhammadan law. 

Ho had t wo sons :— 

1 , Mir JDadr i * Alum. He lived a retired life. 

.. 2. Snyyid Nkdm Murlazd Khan. Hi-; mother was a Brahman worimn, of 
whom Ins lather had been so enamoured, that he married her; hence Nizam wax his 
favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at the death of his father, was 
made a commander of 2500, 2000 horse. In the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, bo 
was a promoted to command of 3000, and received, on the death of Murtaz a Khan 
Inju (p. 451) the title of Murt&zd Khdn. He served a long time in the Dak him 
His 'tuyul was the Parganah of Dalamau, where he on several occasion* successfully 
quelled disturbances. He was also Eaujdar of Lak’hnau. In the 24th year of 
Sbahj/s reign, he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs of dams per annum out ol the 
revenue of Pik&m, which was one kror. He enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons ’Abdul Muqtadir and 
"Abdullah were appointed to ihan$abs, and received as tiujill the remaining portion of 
the revenue of Pihanf. ’Abdul Muqtadir rose to a command of 1000, 600 liorse, and 
was Eaujdar of Khairabad. 

195. Takhtah. Beg i Kabuli [Sardar Khan]. 

He was at first in the service of M.. Muhammad Hakim, and distinguished him¬ 
self in the wars with India; but on the death of his master (30th year), he joined 
Akbar’s service. He served under Man Singh and Zain Kokah against the Yusuf- 
zais. As Thanahdar of Pasha, war he punished on several ocoasions the Tank is. In 
the 40th year, he was made a Khdn. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2000, and received 
the title of Sardar Khdn. He was sent with Mirza» Ghaz* Tarkhan (p. 363), to relieve 
Shah Beg Khdn (No. 57) in Qamlahar. As Shah Beg was appointed governor of 
Kabul, Takhtah was made governor of Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. 

He had a villa neai^giphawar, called the JBdgh i Sarddr Khan. His two sons 
Haw’d Khan and Hidaymfullah got low man<?abs. 

196. Hai Patr Da's, [Eajah Bikramajit], a KhatrL 

Patr I)as was in the beginning of Akbars reign accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant stables, and had the title of Rdi Bdijdn. Ho distinguished himself, in the 
12 th year, during the siego of Chitor. In the 24th year, lie and Mir Adham were 
made joint dlwans of Bengal. At the outbreak of the Bengal military revolt, lio was 
imprisoned by the rebels (p. 439), but got off and served for some time in Bengal- 
In the 30tb year, bo was made dlwdn of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered 
to occupy Bandhu (p. 407), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made dlwan of Kabul, hut was 
in the following year again sent to Banted. In the 46th year, he was made a com¬ 
mander of 3000. When Abulfazl, in the 47th year, had been murdered by Bir Singh, 
Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr 
defeated Bir Singh in several engagements, and shut him up in Trick When the 
siege had progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and with¬ 
drew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in the 48th year, called 
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P. to Corn l, mdo him in the next year a commander of 5000, and gave him the title 
of Rajah. BiVaraajit. 

A ..fter^i ahaugir’s accession, he was made Mir A task, and was ordered to recruit 
and keep in readiness 50.000 artillery (tafchi) with a train of 3000 gun-carts, the revenue 
oi httfen parganahs being set aside for the maintenance of the corps (Tttzwk, p. 10 ). 

When the sons of Muzuffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yafcfm Bahadur 
had been killed, Pair was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to appoint the officers of 
the rebels who submitted, up to commands of Yiizbaslus, or recommend them, if they 
had held higher commands, for appointments to the emperor. 

* The year of his death is not known.’ Ifadcsir. 

The Rai Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndmah and the Tuzufc 
p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaikh 9 A bdurrahi /m, of Lak’hnau. 

He belongs to the Shaikhzfidahs"of Lak’hnau, and was in the 40th year a com¬ 
mander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Bakhtyar (Ho. 113), from whom 
he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard, that he got frequently insane. 
In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, ’Abdurrahlm wounded himself in a 
tit whilst at Sidlkot in Hakim Abulfath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound 
himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kislma. After the death of her 
husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and villas. In one of them her 
husband was buried, and she entertained every one who passed by the tomb, from a 
pmijhm&H to a common soldier, according to his position in life. 

'Abdurrahlm was mentioned above on p. 338. 

198. Medni' Ra i Chaulia'n. 

From the 'Akbarndmah we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd years, in 
Gujrat. Nizamuddm Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, says in the Tabaqdt,-— 
‘Medni Rai is distinguished for his bravery and liberality, and is now (i. e. t in 1001) a 


commander of 1000.’ 


mm 


199, Mi'r Abul Qa'sim Namaki'n, [Qasim Khan]. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Tam kin (^*3), instead of NamaUn. Ho 
is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abul Qasim was a Sayyid of Karat, He was at first in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakfm, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. But he left Kabul, and on 
entering Akbar’s service, he received Bhirah and Khushab in the Panjab as jagir. 
As his lauds lay within the Namaksdr , J or salt range, he once presented Akbar, 
evidently in, allusion to his faithful intentions {namak-haldli,) with a plate and 


1 The namaksdr, or salt-range, says 
the Madfiir, is a district 20 kos long, and 
belongs to the Sind Sugar Duab, between 
the Bah at and the Indus. People break 
o ff pieces from the salt rocks, and carry 
them to the banks of the river, where the 
price is divided between the miners and 
the carriers, the former taking & and 


the latter f of the amount realized. Mer- 
. chants buy the salt at a price varying 
from halt* a dam to two dams (one rupee 
= 40 dams) per man, and export it. The 
Government takes 1 Rupee tor every 17 
mam. The salt is also often rftade into 
ornaments. 








a cup made of salt ( na7 ^mcin), from which circumstance lie received the mekh tme of 
RFamakin. 

Abut Qusim served in the war with Dniid of Bengal. In the 26th year, ht was 
in Kalral, and accompaTiied, in the 80th year, Ismail Qnli Khan (No. 46) on ^' ls 
expedition against the Baluchis. Iu the 32nd year, the Afghan chiefs of Saw ad airf 
Bajor, and Terab, waited with their families on Akhar, who made Abul Qasim Kvorl 
and Faujdar of those districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back 
to Afghanistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Renewed fights, iu 
the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 48rd year, he was appointed 
to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants 
accused him of oppressions, and he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with 
him at; Court, and lodged a new complaint against him with ’Abdul Had (No. 230), the 
Qizi of the imperial camp (urdii). But Abul Qusim, though summoned, did not appear 
before the judge, and when the matter was reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied 
to the foot of an elephant, and paraded through the bazars. To avoid tbe disgrace, he 
came to an immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaikh Maxuf, £Mr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return the very day to 
their homes. The next day no went to the emperor, and complained of the Qazf, 
stating that there were no complainants, and ’Abdul Hai tried in vain to produce the 
oppressed parties. This case led to the order that Qazis should in future prepare 
descriptive rolls of complainants, and present them to the emperor. 

Abul Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher manual), and received 
Gujrat in the Punjab as tuyul. In the first year of JaliangiVs reign, he was made a 
commander of'1500. The part which he played in the capture of Prince Khusrau has been 
mentioned above (p. 414, note 2, where Tamkin is to be altered to NcimuMn). For 
his services he was again, appointed to Bhakkar with.the rank of a commander of 3000* 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most oBhis illustrious descendants were 
bom there. On a hill near the town southwards towards Bohan, near the branch of 
the river Q^Q^Kakdnndiriy he built a mausoleum, to which he gave 

the name of Qitfflah i Qcfd (the dais of purity). Ho and several of his descendants 
were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat—historians do not 
Specify the time—1000 mangoes, 1000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, each weighing a 
man. The Madsir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk (p. 13) says, ho had 30 sons 
and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Madsir :— 
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Mil* Abu! Qasim Namakin (nettled at Bhakkar in lUl5), 

( --—-- A - 

!• Mir Abut BaqA 2. Mirza Kash- 3. M Husamuddin. 4. M. Zaidullah. 

Amir Ipian. min. 

„ (died 1057 A. H.) 


1 , M. ’Abdurrazzaq. 2. Ziauddin Yusuf 3. Mir 'Abdulkarim A daughter, manned 
Khau. Sind Id Amir Khan, in 1060 to Prince 

(under Aurang/lb to Murad Bakhsh. 
j Farrukh Siyar) 

A son 


Abul Khair Khan, 
(under Farmlch Siyar) 


M. Abul Wafa. 

(end of Aurang¬ 
zib’s reign) 

Mir Abul fiufjii Amir Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 2500, 1500 
liorse. Through the influence of Yamfnnddaulali he was made governor of Multan, 
and in the 2nd year of Shdhjuhan, he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and 
appointed to That’hah, vice Murtaza i Injii deceased (p. 451). In the 9th year, ho 
was made Tuyuldar of Bir in the Bak'hin, and was sent, in the 14th year, to Siwlstnn 
vice Qa'rdq Khan. In the following year, he was again appointed to That’hah, where 
in 1057 (20th year) he died. He was buried in the mausoleum built by his father, 
Under Jahangir he was generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of 
Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1006, after his death, to Prince Murad 
Bakhsh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughtor of Shahnawaz Khan 

i Oafawl. * 1 Amir Khan had a large family. His eldest son, Mr 'Abdumizz'iq, 
was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th year of Shalijahan’s reign. His second 
son, Ziauddin Yusuf, was made a Khan, and held under Shahjahan a manpab of 1000, 
600 horse. Zia’s grandson, Abul Wafa was in tho..end of Aurangzib’s reign in charge 

of his majesty’s prayer room (ddroghah i gd-narndz), Amir Khans youngest sou, 
Mir 'Abdulkanm, was a personal friend of Aurangzib. He received in succession the 
titles of Multafit Khan, Kh/inalrzad Khan (45th year of Aurangzib), Mir Khamihzad 
Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year,) and held a command of 3000. After Aurangzib’s 
death, he was with Muhammad Azam Sh/ih ; but as he had no contingent, he was left 
with the baggage (bungdh) at Grwaliar. After the death of Muhammad A’zam 
in the battle of Sarin Juju, 2 Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 3500. Ho was 
generally at Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar, After Farrukh's death, 


1 Shahnawaz Khun i Cafawi is the 
title of Mmil Badluzzarnau, alias Mirza. 
Dak’him, son of Mirza. Iiustam (No. 9). 
One of his daughters, Bilras Band Begum, 
was married, in the end of 1046, to Au¬ 
rangzib. Another was married, in 1052, 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh. Eiphinstone 
(History of India, 5th edition, p. 607) 
calls Shahnawaz Khan by mistake the 


brother of Shaistah Khan; but Shaistali 
is the son of Yamimiddaulah Apaf Khan, 
elder brother of Ndr Jahan. 

2 Sarai Jaju, near Bholpur. The 
battle was fought on the 18th Rain’ I., 
1119, and Muhammad A’zam was killed 
with bis two sons Bedar Bakht and 
Wall'jah. 








' the Bavha.brothers made Amu- 'KMm gadr of the empire, llo dil^ 

His son, Abulkhair, was made a Khfin by Farrukh Siyar; the other son 1 ? kek\ 0 


AX the 
TuzillG 


cabs, but lived on their zammdaris. 

2. Mirzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khiisnirh 
associates were to be punished in an unusual way (siasat i ghair-mukcirrar, 
p. 32), Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut off. 

3 . Mirzd Ilttsdmudd'in. He held a man<?ab, hut died young. 

4 . Mirzd ZuidtiUah. He was in the service of Kh&u Jahan Lodi. 

200. Wazi'r Beg Jamil.' 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Alt bar s reign 
against ’Abdullah Kb an Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Z at nan (No. Id). In the 
final battle, when Lkxhadur Klnin (No. 22) was thrown off his horse, W. J. instead of 
taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, 
a man in the service of Majuiin Khan (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur 
prisoner. Afterwards, he received a jagir in the .Eastern Districts, and tool-, part in 
the expeditions to Bengal and Orisa under Mun ini Khan. At the outbreak of 
the Bengal military revolt, ho joined the Qaqsh&ts; but when they separated from 
Matron i Kabuli (p, 43.1, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was par¬ 
doned. In the 29th year, lie oarne to court, and served in the following year ♦under 
Jagimth (No. 09) against the Kami. He seems to have lived a long time. Jahangir 
on his accession made him a commander of 3000 (Tvzuk, p. 8). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under No. 1 »-'• 

201. Ta hir, [son of ] Saiful-miiluk. 

The Tabagdi says that Tahir was the son of Shall Muhammad SaiM-muluk. 
His father was governor of Gharjistan in Khurasan, and was killed b^ Shah lahmasp 
of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an Amir at Akbars Court, and served in 
Bengal, where he was when the author ot the iabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., pp. 211, 212, 

202 . Ba'bu' Mankli'. 

Regarding the name ‘ Manktt/ vide p. 370, mote. The Tabaqdt says that Babu 
Manklt was an Afghan, and a commander of 1000. 

Ho was at first in Dadd’s service, and occupied G’horag’hat at the time when 
Mvm’im Khan had invaded Orisa (p. 370). Soon after, he entered Akbar’s service, 
but continued to bo employed in Bengal. In the 30th year, be suppressed disturbances 
at G’horag’hat { Akbarn, III., 470), and took part, in*the 35th year, in the operations 
against Qufcld Khan. Two years later, he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to 

G * KS He may have lived under Jahdngir; for the Manklt Khan mentioned in the 
Tnzuic (p 1; >. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuznk (p. 12) mentions a son of his, 
Hatim. ’ Another son, Mahmud, appears to have been a commander of 500, 300 horse 
under Shahjahdn ( PddiMhn . I., Ky. 323), though the text edition of the Biol. Indica 
calls him son of YtiM Maikali fo »‘ 


Jamil is a common name among Turk*. It is scarcely ever used in Hindustiin. 
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X VI . Commanders of Six Hundred. 

20, L Muhammad Quii' Kha'n Turkma'u [Afshdr, p. 411]. 

ile s/Vved at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, he took the 
shir of tl, e rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar, In the 30th year, he 
iViarehjft with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly distinguished himself In the 
39th i e[iV} when Qulij Khan (No. 4.2) was appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Quit 
Khitu, his brother Hamzah Beg (perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, 
Vice Yusuf Khan (No. 35, and p. 411). In the 45th year, a party of Kashmiris tried 
to set up Amba Ohak' as king ; hut they were defeated by ’All QuTi, son of M. Q. Kli. 
Iu the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1500, 000 horse ; and Hamzah 
Beg, one of 700, 350 horse. New disturbances broke out, when in the following year 
'All Rai, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir. He retreated 
on M. Q. Ivh.’s arrival, and was’ vigorously pursued, when the imperialists were 
enforced by Saifullah (No. 262) from Labor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, 
but was driven, with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangirs reign, M. Q. IC. was removed from Kashmir. 
Hamzah Beg was in the 49th year of Ak bar's reign a commander ol 1000, 

204. Bakhtya'r Beg Gurd i StuVh Manser. 

l^e Izdfat most likely means that he was the son of Shah Mampir, in which 
case the word yurd (athlete) would bo Bakhtyar s epithet. Two JMSS. have the word 
•joimr (son) instead of gurd. 

The Tabuqat says, 4 Bakhtyar Beg Turkman in an Amir, and governs at present 
(1001) Siwistan.’ In the 32nd year, he served against the Tank is. 

205. Haki/m Hurna'm, 2 son of Mir \Abdurrazza^ of Gllan. 

Regarding diis family connection, vide No. 112, p. 424. Humam's real name is 

Hum&yun. When he came to Akbar’s Court, ho discreetly called himself Htimaydn 
Qull, or ‘ slave of Ilumayuu but soon afterwards. Akbar gave him the name of Hu- 
mani. He held the office of Bak&wal Beg (p. 57), and though only a commander of 
600, he was a personal friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at court. 
In tho 31st year, ho was sent with £adr Jahan (No. 194) to Turin as ambassador. 
Akbar often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of Humam’s absence. He 
returned to India, about a month after his' brother’s death. He died in the 40th year, 
on the 6th Rabf I., 1004. Badaonf (II„ p. 406) says, the day after Humam’s death, 
Kamald (p. 264) also died, and their property was at once put under seal aud escheated 
to the government, so that they were destitute of a decent shroud. 

Humam had two sons— 

1 . Hakim liduq (<3i^). Ho was born at Fathpiir Sikri, and was a young 
man when his lather died. At Shahjahan's accession, he was made a commander 
of 1500, 600 horse, and was sent, in the 1st year, to Tiiran as ambassador. 
He rose to a command of 3000. Later, for some reason, his manual) was cancelled, 
ami he lived at Agvah on a pension of 20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th 


1 The MSS. have L>f. The Tuzuk men¬ 
tions * a Kashmiri of royal blood,’ of the 
name of tojf. He was killed by Slier Afkan 


(vide No. 394) at Bardwan, on the 3rd 
yaiar, 1016. 

2 llmnam, not Ifammam, is the In¬ 
dian pronunciation. 

V 





year, was doubled. He died in the 31st year (1008). 1 He was a poet, of some dis¬ 
tinction, and wrote' under the name of lldziq. His vanity is said to have, been very 
great. A copy of his diwan was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, and 
visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to vise ,-iud make 
subims; else he got. offended. 

2 . Jlalcim ICkum/idL He grew up with Prince Khnrram. Shrihjahan, <rm his 
accession, made him a commander of 1000 . lie was for some time llakhshi of the 
Dak’bin. 

206. Mi’i'za' Anwar 9 son of Khan i A’zam MjTza K.okah (No. 21 ), 

He was mentioned above on p. 328. 

X VII. Commanders of Five Hundred . 

207. Baltn' Kha'n 1 Turkiskin. 

He was a grandee of Humayiin, and served in the Kabul war, and in the battles 
which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. Mi'rak Baha dur Arghu n. 

The Tabaqat says, he reached a command of 2000, and died. From the Akbar- 
naniah (II., 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of Malwah {vide No. 120 ), 
and in the pursuit of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17). 

209. La’l Kha 'jq. Kola'bi'. 

He is also called La’l Khan Badahhshi (ride p. 438), and served under Humdyiin 
in the war of the restoration (Akbctrn. L, 411). lie distinguished himself in the 
defeat of Hemti, Later, he served under M un’im in Bengal and Oj'isa, and died of 
fever at Gaur (p. 376). 

210 . Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Salim. ^ 

He is the second (why uni) sou of Shaikh Salim of Fathpur Sifcn. He served 
at court with Shaikh Ibrahim (No. 83), and died in the 22.id year (985). 

211 . Iskandar Bog i Badakhshi'. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarmimah (II ., 251), ns having served in the pursuit 
of Abul Ma dli (end of the 8 th year). 

212. Beg NuTi'n JKha'n Qu/ohi'n. 

He served under Mu’izzul Mulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairabad. In the 
32nd and 33rd years, lie served under ’Abdul Mat lab (No. 83) and (,-ddiq Khan 
(No. 13) against the Turfkfs. 

The Tabuqat says he was a commander of 1000 , and was dead in 1301. 

213. Jala'l Kha'n Qu'rchP. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 5th year, he was sent to Ram Chaud 
Hhagelah. (No. 89) with the request to allow Tan sin to go to court. In the 1 lth year, 
it came to the emperor’s ears that J, was passionately attached to a beautiful boy. 
Akbar had the boy removed; but J. managed to get him again, and tied with him 
f rom Court. M. Yusuf Razawf pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was 


1 The Madeir says that the author of 
the Mir-dt-ul 1 A'lani mentions 1080 us 
Hie year of his death; but my MS. of 


the Mir-at (Chapter on the poets of the 
period from Huinaynu to Aurang/ab) 
mentions no year. 
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restored to favour. Later, lie took a part in the expedition to Sivvanah, and distin¬ 
guished. }ihu.v>elf, in tho 20th year, in the wav with Rajah Ohandr Sen of Mar war. 
Daring: tlie expedition a R&jpiit introduced himself to him, who pretended to bo Devi 
Dap, who had been killed at Mirt’ha, evidently with tho view of obtaining throng’ll 
him an introduction to Court. The stranger also reported that Ohandr Sen had 
taken/ refuge with Kalla, son of Ram Iiai and brothers son to Oh. S., and a detach" 
mold' of imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace* Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, carnl induced Shimal Khan (No, lot) to 
help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger; but though surrounded by Sh.\s 
men, tho pretender managed to escape. He collected,a few men, and entered one night 
a tent which he supposed to belong to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jaldl, 
who was cut down by the murderers (end of 980, Akbarn . III., 140). 

It was Jala! who introduced the historian Badaonx at Court. 

214. Par m a 'n and, tho Khatri. 

"He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., p. 244. 

215. Timur Kha'n Yakkah. 

He served under Mun’im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, against Khan 
Hainan {Akbarn,, II., 236, $26). 

The Timur i Badaklishi mentioned several times in the Akbarmimah (III., 165, 
174) appears to be another officer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sa'ni' Kha'n of Harat. 

He was born at Hardt, and belonged to the Arhit clan. According to 

the Akbarn am ah (1., 879), Mankind S&m, * who is now called Sdn{ Kliun\ was in the 
service of Mirza Hindal; but after tho Mirzd/s death (21st Zi Qa’dah, 958) lie was 
taken on by H^mayun. He served in the wars with Klidn Zarndn. 

Baddoni (III., 206) says that his real name was ’All Akbav. Ho was a fail- 
poet, hut a heretic, and like Tashbihi of Kdshdu, wrote treatises on the Man of the 
Millennium, according to tho Nuqtawl doctrines ([>. 452). Hence he must have been 
alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid JamaTuddi'n, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barba (No. 91). 

Vide above p. 408. He had also served in the final war with Khun Zarndn. 

218. JagmaT, the Punwar, 

Ho served in tho second Gujrut war after Akbar’s forced uiavcJi to Patan and 
Ahmadabdd (p. 416, note), 

219. Husain Beg, brother of Husain Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Kha'n Batani'. 1 

The Tabaqat classes him among- the commanders of 1000. He was at first in the 
servico of the Bengal king Sulaiman, and was present with Sulaiman Maukli (p. 370; 
and Kdld Pah dr at tho interview between Minx’ini and Khan Zarndn (No. .13) at 
Baksav (Buxar). Akbarn,, II., 325. 


Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaibav Pass; vide p. 204. MSS. often call 
him wrongly Husain instead of Hasan . 



1 Jfatani is the naiuo of an Afghan tribe, N. "VV* of Derd Ismd’il Khan. 
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221. Sayyid OhhajtuiV of Bdrha. 

The Tabaqdt says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75), abd 
distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family genealogies oftlm Barba 

His tomb still exists at Majvhorah, and 


\ 


clan it appears that S. Cb, was a Kundliwab 
according to the inscription he died in 067. 

222. Munsif Kha'n, Sultan Muhammad of Karat. 

223. Qa'zi'Kha'n Bakhshi'. 

Some MSS. have BadakhM instead of Bakhshi . Vide Mo. 144. On p; $83, 
1,10, we have to road No. 144 for No. 226. 

224. Ha'j'i Yu'suf Kha'n. 

He was at first in Kamrari’s service. In the 32th year, he joined the corps of 
Qiya Khan (No. 63), and rendered assistance to M, Yusuf Khan, whom Khan Zamaii 
No. 13) besieged iwQanauj, In the 17th year, he operated under Khan 'Adam (No. 58) 
against M. Ibrahim Husain, and was present in the battle of Sara&l. In the 19th 
year, ho went with Mun’im to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur 
(p, 376), 

225. Ba'wul Bhi'm of Jaisalnur, 

Tho Tuzuk says (p. 151)),-- On the '9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), Kalydn of 
Jaisalnur was introduced at court hy Rajah Kishn l)as, whom 1 bad sent to him. 
Kalyan’s elder brother was lidwul BUm, a man of rank and influence. When be 
died, he left a son two months old, who' did not live long. Blum’s daughter had been 
married to me when I was prince, and 1 had given her the title of M.ulTkdk i Julian. 
This alliance was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. I 
now called Bilims brother to court, invested him with the tiled , and made him Rawul\ a 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir s reign, he was 
made a commander of 2000, 1000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 163). 

220. Ha'shim Beg, son of Qasirn Khdn (No. 59). 

After tho death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
tho new governor of Kabul, Jlashim returned to court. In the 41st year, be served 


1 Tho spelling ‘ Chhajhu’ is preferable 
to : Jhajhil.’ 

8 The list of Jahangir’s wives on p. 
B10, may be increased by ten other prin¬ 
cesses. (1J Mali kali i J’ahan, daughter 
of Rawul Blum of Jaisalmir. (2) The 
beautiful daughter of Zain Kokah, men¬ 
tioned on p. 345, There is a curious 
discrepancy between Tuzuk, p. 8, and 
Akbarndmah , III., 694: Jahangir says 
that Parwiz was his son by Zain Kokah’s 
daughter, and Abulfazl says that Par- 
wSz's mother was the daughter of Khwa- 
jah Hasan, Zain Khan’s uncle (vide also 
p. 344); but there is no doubt that Par- 
wiz was born in the 3 4th year, on the 19th 
A'ban, 997, whilst Jahangir, only in the 
41st year, .fell in love with Zain Khan’s 
daughter (p. 345). It is therefore evi¬ 
dent, assuming that Sayy id Ahmad’s text 




of Tuzuk, p. 8, be correct, that Jahangir 
had forgotten who among his many wives 
was mother to his second son. ( 3) Ndr- 
unnisa Begum, sister of Muza Muzaiiar 
Ilusain, p. 464. (4) A daughter of tho 

king of Khandesh. This princess died 
in the 41st year of Akbars reign. 
(5) ^lalihah Banu, daughter of Qaim 
Khan, p. 371. (6) A daughter of Khwajah 
Jahan i Kabuli (Dost Muhammad). 
(7) A daughter of Sa’id Khan Gakk’har. 
Her daughter, ’Ifiat Band, is mentioned, 
Akbarndmah, III., 561. (8) The mo¬ 
ther of Daulat Nisa, Akbarn , III., 597. 
The MSS. do not clearly give the name 
of tho father of this princess. (9) A 
daughter of Mirza Sanjav, son of Khizr 
Khan Hazarah; Akbarn., III., 607. 
(10) A daughter of Ram Ohand Bundelab, 
(No. 248), married iu 1018; Tuzuk, p, 77. 





under M. Rustaivi (No. 9) against Basil and other rebellious zamunlaw in the north¬ 
eastern part of the Panjab, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Man. In the 
44th year, h6 served under Farid i Bukhari (No. 95)) before Aslr. Later, ho went with 
Sandal Kihan to Nasik. 1 After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to court (40th 
year), ;iV;d was appointed, in the following year, to a command of 1500. 

Ip the first year* of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 2000 , 1500 
horse ; In the 2 nd year, his manual) was increased to 3000, 2000 horse, and he was 
made governor of Orisa. In the 5th year, bo was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle 
Bhwajagi Muhammad Husain (No, 211 ) officiating for him there till his arrival from 
Dyisa. His successor in Oris a was Raj ah Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

H&Bhims son is the renowned Muhammad Q&siin Kh&n Mir A'tish. Ho was, in 
the 18th year of Slmhjahan, a commander of 1000, 500 horse, Darogluth of the Top- 
khanah and Ivofivvul of the camp. He distinguished himself in Balkh, Android, 
received the title of Mu’tamid Khan, and was made, in the 21 s i year, a commander of 
2000, 1000 horse, and Akhtah Begi. In the following year, he was promoted to a 
command of 3000, and also got the title of Qasim Khan. Ho then served under 
Auraugzib in Qandalutr, and was made, in the 28th year, a commander of 4000, 2500 
horse. In the next year, ho destroyed Fort Santur (;^Iiwhich the ruler of Sri¬ 
nagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Bard Shikoli a commander of 5000, 5000 
sihaspab-duaspah, received a present of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor 
of Ahmadabad ((fujrdt), whilst Lis want Singh was made governor of Malvvah. 
Both were ordered to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad 
Bakhsh in check. When the Prince left Gfujrat, the two commanders marched against 
him vid Bdnsvvarah ; but when approaching K'lmchrod, Murad suddenly retreated 
18 kos, and joined, seven kos from Ujjain, the army of Auraugzib. The two chiefs 
had received nft in formation of Aurangzib’s march. They attacked him, however, 
but were totally defeated (near Ujjain, 22 nd Rajah, 1068). In the first battle between 
Aurangzib and Bara, at Samogar,® Qasim commanded the loft wing. Soon after, he 
made his submission, and received Sambbal and Muradab&d as tuyul, as Rustam Khan 
i Dak’him, the former jagirdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim was then charged with 
the capture of Sulaiman Shikoh. In the 3rd year of Aurangzibs reign, ho was ap¬ 
pointed to Mathura. On the way, he was murdered by a brother of his, who is said 
to have led a miserable life (1071). The murderer was executed at Aurangzib’s order. 

227. Mi'rza' Fari'du'n, 8 on of Muhammad Qull Khan Baidas (No. 31 ). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 342. Ilis death took place at Udaipur in 1023 

(Tuziik, p. 131). 

228. Yu'rfuf K.ha'n [ChakJ, king of Kashmir. 

Yusufs father was ’All Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from a hurt he 
received during a gamo at changdn (p. 297), having been violently thrown on the 
pommel of the saddle (pcsh-koJuth i - in) , On ins death, Yusuf was raised to the 
throne (Mbarndniah, III., 237). He first surrounded the palace of his undo Abdah 

bak ; but later lie entered Akbars service. 

1 Vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
1870, |>. 275. ° 


* 


itns oaadat ivnan had first been in 
the service of the Bak’hin kings .ns com¬ 
mander of the Forts of Giilnah and Tiran- 
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who aimed at the crown, and in the fight which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile 
party, thereupon, raised one Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which 
took place on the maidan of Srinagar, where the Td prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, ho fled, and came, in the tilth year, 
to AkbarYCourt, where he was well received. During his stay at court, Sayyid Mu- • 
barak had been forced to retire, and Lobar Chak, son of Yusufs uncle, had boon made 
king, In tlio 25 th year, ( Akbarn III., 2S8), the emperor ordered several Panjab 
nobles to reinstate Yusuf. When the imperial army reached Piivjar, the Kashmiris 
sued for mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without informing 
AkbarY commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak without fighting, and 
commenced to reign. 

Some time after, (palik Diwanah reported to the emperor how firmly and indepen¬ 
dently YusuHiad established himself, and Akbar sent Shaikh Ya’qub i Kashmiri, a 
trusted servant, with his son Haidar to Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations 
under which he lay to the emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent bis son 
Ya’qub with presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although the 
court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Pun jab; and Ya’qiib, who had 
hitherto been with the emperor, fled from anxiety for his safety. The emperor then 
sent Hakim ’Ali (No. 192) and Bahauddin lvarnhu to Yusuf, to persuade him to' come, 
or, if he could not himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without 
result, Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The imperial 
army inarched over Pak’hli, and was not far from Barah Mulah, when Yusuf sub¬ 
mitted and surrendered himself (Akbarn, TIL, 492 ).* Shahrukh was on the point of 
returning, when he received the order to complete the conquest. Yusuf being kept 
a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised Aulad Husain, and, soon after, Ya’qub, Yusuf’s son, 
to the throne; but he was every where defeated. Information of Yusuf’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to court, aud at Srinagar the khvtbah was 
read, and coins were struck, in Akbar s name. The cultivation of za’faran (p. 84) 8 and 
silk, and the right of hunting, wore made imperial monopolies (p. 111). On the approach 
of the cold season, the army returned with Yrisuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at 
court. Todar Mall was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya’qub Khan and a large party of Kashmiris continued the struggle, Qasim 
(No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir, to put an end to the rebellion. Ya’qiib 
was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year, Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a jaglr in Bihar 
( Akbarn ., Ill., 547), and was made a commander of 500. Ho served in Bengal, In tlie 
37th year, lie accompanied Man Singh, to Ojusa, and commanded flip detachment, which 
marched over Jharkand and Kokrah* (Chutia Nagpur) to Mednipur (Akbarn., III., 641). 

* place of the boar (hardy, which is oue of 
the avatars. 

^ a Regarding the cultivation of za’fa- 
ran (saffron) vide also Tuauk , p. 45. 

3 Kokrah was mentioned above on p, 
401. It is the old name of Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, one of the parganahs of which is 
still called Kokrah, or Kliukra, as spelt 


* 


‘ The Jlkbarntunah (III, 4yz; calls 
the pass near Barah Mill ah, where Yusuf 
surrendered, The Madnr has 

It is evidently the same pass 
which the Tuzuk (p. 292) calls 

2r> koa from Barah Mulah. The 
Tuzvk savs that Barah Mulah means 
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Ya’qub Khan, •soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, when, in the 
34th year, the court had gone to Kashmir (p. 3SO). 


Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. NTu'r Qulij , son of Alton Qulij. 

AHiin or altmi is Turkish, and means * gold/ 

Nur Qulij was a relation of Qulij Kluin (No, 42). He served under Mm in the 
expedition to fdar, wldcli Akbar bad ordered to be made when moving*, in the 21st 
year, from Ajmir to Oogundah. In the fight with the zammdar of I'dar, N. Q. was 
wounded. In the 20th year, he sewed under Sultan Murad against Mir/A Muham¬ 
mad Hakim. In the 30th year, he again served under Qulij Ivhau, who had been, 
made governor of Gujrat. He continued to serve there under the Klninkbauan (No. 29), 
and returned with him, in the 32nd year, to court, 

230. Mi'r ’Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adi. 

The TabaqrU calls him KAwdjak 'Abdul Hai, and says that the was an Amir. He 
bad been mentioned above on pp. 468,471. 

231. Slia'ii Quit' Kha'n NTaTanjT. 

Abulfazl says that Shall Quli was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He was an old 
servant oflfumayun. In the first year of Akbar s reign, he served under Khizr Khan 
(p. 365, note 2) in the Panj&b. He was muck attached to Bairarn. In the lltb year, 
he was sent to Gadba, when Malidi Qtisim Khau (No. 36) had left that province with¬ 
out permission for Malckah. 

The Tabaqat calls him a commander of 1000. 

His son, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of Jazbi . A few 
verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Fa^rukh. Kha'n, son of Khan i Kalin (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 322 and 357. According to the Tabaqat, he served, in 
1091, in Bengal. 

233. Sha'draa'n, son of Kliin i A’zam Kokah (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 328. 

234. Haki'm ’Ainul Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim ul Mulk ; vide below among the Physi¬ 
cians of the court. 

--r- 

on the survey maps. The Rajah, Col. 

Dalton informs me, once resided in Kok- 
rah at a place in Lat. 23° 20' and Long*. 

88° 87', nearly, where there is still an 
old foil, 71 dc also Yth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I., p. $03 ; old edition, p. 

417). 

The Rajah of Kokrah who, in the 
30th year, succumbed to Shahbuz Khan 
(p. 401) is called JVI&dhu. In the 37th 
year, Madhtiand Lak’hmi Puit of Kok¬ 
rah served in Yusuf Khan’s detachment, 
to which the contingents also of San gram 
Singh ShaM of Kharakpur ({>. 446, and 
Proceedings, A. S. Bengal, for May, 1 871), 
and Pimm Mall of Gidhor belonged 


( Akbarndmah , III., 641). 

Kokrah is a^aiu mentioned in the 
Tuzuk i Jahangir! (pp. 154, 155), where 
it is defined as a hilly district between 
south Bibar and the Dak’hin. It was 
run over, in the beginning of 1025, by 
Ibrahim Kliaii Fath-jang, governor of 
Bihar, who was dissatisfied with the few 
diamonds and elephants which tho 
Rajahs sent him as tribute. The then 
Rajah is called Durjun Sal. He was 
captured with several of his *ehitions in 
a cave, and tho district was/annexed to 
Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has {l. c.) a few interesting 
notes on the diamonds of Kokrah. 






He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced liis origin, on bis 
"mother's side, to tbe renowned logician Mubaqqiq i Daw warn. The Historian Badaoni 
was a friend of bis. Akbar also liked him very much. In tbe 9th year, be was sent 
' as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. In tbe. 17th year, be brought I’timad 
Idl&n (No. 67) and MW Abii Turab to tbe emperor. Ife also accompanied Akbar on 
bis march to tbe eastern provinces of-tbe empire. Afterwards, in 983, be was sent 
to Add Khan of Brjapiiiq from whfrre, in 985, 'be returned to court (Baddoui, II., 250). 
He was then made Faujdar of Sambhal. In the 26tb year, when Arab Bahadur 
and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, be fortified Bareli, and refusing all offers, 
bold out till the arrival of an Imperial corps, when be defeated the rebels. In the 
same year, be was made padr of Bengal, and in tbe 31st year, Bakhshi of the fubah 
of A grab. Ho was then attached to tbe Dak’hin corps of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21), 
and received Hand i ah as jagfr. When * Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jfigir, he 
went without permission to court (35th year), hut was at first refused audience. On 
enquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handiah on tbe 27th Zi Hajjah, 1003 (Badaoni II., 403). 

The Mirzai Masjid, also called P&dishaM Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mirzai Mahallab, 
was built by him. The inscription on it bears tbe date 987 (24th year), when the 
Hakim was Faujdar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under tbe takkallug of Dawai. 

235. Ja'nish Balia'dm*. 

Jttnish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 345*. # Ilq was at first in tbe service of Mirza 
’Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. After tbe death, in tbe 30th year/of bis master, 
be came with bis sons to India, Soon after, bo served under Zain Kokah (No. 34) 
against the Yiisufzais, and saved Zain s life in the Khaibar catastrophe. In the 35th 
year, be served under tbe Khankbaimn in T’bat’hab, and returned with him, in the 
38tb year, to court. Later, he served in the Dak’biu. He died in the lGbh year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shu;a at Khan Skddi Beg . He was made, in the 7th year of SbaLi- 
jabau’s reign, a commander of 1000, and received tbe title of Shad Khan. In the 1.2th 
year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazi’ Muhammad Khan of Balkh. On his return, 
in the 14th year, be was made a commander of 1500, and was appointed governor of 
Bbakkar, vide Shah Quli Kliau. Afterwards, on the death of Gbaimt ICban, bo was 
made governor of T’hat’hah, and a commander of 2000 In tbe 19th year, be was 
with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhahan. In the 21sth year, lie was 
appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Ram, and held, in the following year, an 
important command under Aurangzib in the Qandahar expedition and the conquest 
of Bust. In tbe 23rd year, lie was made a commander of 3000, 2500 horse, and 

received tbe coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years later, in tbe 26th 
year, he served again before Qandahar, and was made, on khahjahan’s arrival in 
Kabul, a commander of 3500, 3000 horse, with the title of Shujd'at Khdn. In the 
26th year, ho served under Darn Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan 
Bahadur at Bust. He died soon after. He bad a son of the name of Muhammad 
Said. 
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236. MiV T affair i Musawi. 

Ho is not to be confounded with Nos, 94, 111, and 201. According to the 
Tabaqdt, M ir Tahir is * the brother of llirza Yxisuf Bazawi (No. 37), and was distinguish¬ 
ed for his bravery/’ It would thus appear that Abuliazl makes no difference between 
the terms Razawi and Musawi (vide p. 381, under No. 61). 

237. Mi'rsa' ? Ali' Beg ? AlamsMlii. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarnamah among the grandees who accompanied Mun- 
*im to Bengal and Onsa, and took part in the battle of Takaroi (p. 375). After the 
outbreak of the .Bengal Military revolt, he joined a conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, 
'Abdi Kor, Shihab i Badakhshi, and Kiljak Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The 
plot, however, was discovered; they were all imprisoned, bub Mir Zakl alone was 
executed. Akbarnamah, III., 262. 

His epithet 3 Alamshdhi is not clear to me. 

He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 
[Miffza' ’Alt' Bog i AkbarsMbi]/ 

He was born in Badakhslmn, and is said to have been a highly educated man. 
When he came to India, he received the title of Akbarshdlii. In the 30tli year, he 
commanded the Ahaclls on Shahrukli’s expedition to Kashmir (p. 479). 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dak’hin. When the prince, after 
making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, f’adiq Khan (No. 43) occupied Mabkar. 
But new disturbances broke out under the Dak’hin leaders Azlidar Khan and ’Ain Khan, 
against whom f/adiq sent a corps under M. 'All Beg. He suddenly fell over them, and 
routed them, carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls (zandn i alchdrah),' 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudawand Kluin and other Amirs of the Niz&mshah 
marched against the imperialists with 10,000 horse, but padiq and M. A. B. defeated 
them. In the 43rd year, M, A. B. took Port Rahiitarah near Daulatabad, 

after a siege of one month, occupied, in the same year, Pafcan on the Godavari, and 
took Port Lohgarlh. " Both forts,” says the author of the Maasir, “ have, from want of 
water, become uninhabitable (mismdr shudah), and are so to this day.” Later, M. A. B. 
served under Abulfazl, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In 
the 46tlx year, he received a drum and a flag, and continued to serve, under the 
Khankluinan, in the Dak’hin, 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, ho was made a commander of 4000.jagmlar 
of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. lie served in the pursuit of Khusrau (tuzuk, 
p. 30). Later, he received a tuyOU in Audh. When Jahangir went to Ajnur, he went 
to court. One day, he paid a visit to the tomb of Mu’inuddln i Chishtl. On seeing 
the tomb of Shahbaz Khan (p. 401), he stooped down, and embracing it, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oli ! be was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, arid was buried at the same spot (22nd Rabl’ I., 1025). 

It is said that ho kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them well. In bis 
habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great patron of the learned. 
He died childless, at the age of seventy-five (Tuzuk, p. 163). 

1 The Tuzuk (p. II) says, he belonged ] as he belonged to Badakhshao. Berimes 
to the ulus i Dibit, a very doubtful term, | we have to read ulus i duldai (p. 388). 






S38. Ea'm Ba^s, the KaelLwaliah. 

Mis father was a poor man of the name of Ordat and lived at Liini (or 

Baugll, vide p. 398). Bam Dus was at first in the service of Rai Sal Durbar! (No. 10G), 
and was recommended by him to the emperor. His faithfulness was almost proverbial. 
In the 17th year, when Todar Mall was ordered to assist Mun’im in Bihar, he was made 
his ndib in the Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace in A'grah near ltatia- 
pul, he lived in the guard house, ‘ always watching with his 200 Rajputs, spear in 
hand/ 

Immediately before Akbar’s death, he put his men over the treasures of the 
palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, with whom he 
in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with * Abdullah Khan to Gujrat and 
the Dakinn, and gave him tho title of Rajah and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to 
him as jagir (Tmufo, p. 98). It seems that he received the title of Ii.djah Karan. 
After the defeat of the Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the 
Amirs who had brought disgrace on the imperial arms. He ordered their pictures 
to be drawn, and taking the portraits one after tho other into his hand, abused each 
Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, lie said, a Now, when thou wort 
in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadsfc a tankah pen diem ; but my lather took an interest in 
thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas ! 
thy title, Rajah Karan, ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without 
the comforts of thy faith.'’ Bam Das was immediately sent to Bangash, where, 
in the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, ho said, 
" My curse has come true; for the Hindus believe that a man who dies beyond tho 
Indus, will go straight to hell," 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Neman Deis, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the court 
without permission, aud went homo. At the request of his father, Shah Qulf Khan’s 
men were to bring him back to court by force. But Naman defied them ; a struggle 
ensued, and ho was killed. Ratu Das was so grieved, that Akhar paid him a visit of 
condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das , had the same character as his father; hut he died 

young. 

In the Tazuk (p. 312), a villa near aspring called Inch (^l) J between Banpiir and 
Kakapiir in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given Ram Das. Vide also 
Tuzuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Kha'n Niya'zi'. 

Abulfazi ranks him among tho commanders of 500. Under Jahangir, he rose to 
a command of 2000. Like Mirza Rustam pafawi and Abul Hasan Turbati, he refused 
a title; for he said that his name was Muhammad, than which no better name 
existed. 

He served under Shabby KMu (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished bimself 
in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was so anxious to retain 
his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per annum. Later, he served under tho 
KMnkb&nan in the conquest of T’hat’hah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirzd Jani 
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Beg (No. 47) near Lak'hi,' where lie obtained a signal victory, though far outnum¬ 
bered by the enemies, Prom that time, the Kh&nkhanan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, ho took a loading part in the Dak’hin wars, especially in the 
fights with Malik ’Ambar near Kharlrf, a famous battle field ( vide note to No. 265), 
and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. The tarlhh of his death is L/y ^U. a+ss* ‘Muhammad 
Khan, the saint, is dead/ Ho was a man of great piety. His day was carefully divided ; 
religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on the Qoran, conversing with holy 
men, sleeping and eating, each had its fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his 
routine except on the march. He never neglected the ablution (tcuzu) proscribed by 
the law. People told many miraculous stories (Ichawariq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dak’hin, he held Ashtf (in the Wardah district) as 
j&gir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several mosques, lioaseff 
and gardens. “ At present,” says the author of the Madsir, “ there is only one of his 
hundred houses left, the storo house where his lamps were kept; the whole town and 
the neighbourhood arc deserted, and do not yield the tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man of worth 
(kase namdnd Jcih mshde ddshtah hdshad ).” 1 * 3 

He was buried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyazi Afghans. If one of them died, 
lie gave a mouth’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half a month’s pay to 
his heira. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyazi, was in the 20th year of Shahjalnin’s reign a com¬ 
mander of 2500 {JdddistdMdmah, II., 386, 725). 

240. Abul MuzaiTar, son of Ashraf Khan (No, 74). 

From the Akbarnamah (III., 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) ho was 
stationed in Chanderl and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in suppressing the Bihar 


1 Vide Dowson's edition of Elliot’s 

Historians, Yol. I., p. 250. 

3 “The emperor Jahangir gave the 
Ashti, Amner, Paumir, and Taliganw 
(Barar) parganahs in jagir to Muhammad 
Khan Niyazi. He restored Ashti, and 
brought the country round under culti¬ 
vation. A handsome mausoleum was 
built over his grave in Mughal style. 
Muhammad Khan was succeeded by 
Ahmad Khan, who died in 1061. A 
similar mausoleum was erected over his 
tomb, but smaller and of inferior work- 
mansliip. The two stand side by side 
within an enclosure, and are the sights of 
Ashti. They are indeed striking monu¬ 
ments of art to find in such a remote 
spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
Khan, the power of tho Niyazfs gradu¬ 
ally declined ; in time Ashti itself passed 
from their hands into the possession of 


the Marhatta officials, and now nothing 
remains to them save a few rent-free fields, 
sufficient merely for their subsistence. 
The tombs of their ancestors were already 
falling into disrepair owing to the poverty 
of the family, when they were taken iu 
hand by the district authorities as worthy 
objects of local interest, and restored from 
municipal funds. Lately, in consideration 
of the past history of* the family, and the 
local respect which it commands, the 
Government conferred on Naw&b Wahid 
Khan, one of its representatives in Ashti', 
the powers of an honorary magistrate.” 

“ Karanjd , A small octroi town in 
tho Arvf tailed of the Wardah district. It 
was founded some 260 years by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Niyazi of Ashti.” Ex¬ 
tracts from 0. Grant’s Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, second edition, 
1870, pp. 7 aud 236. 
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rebels (III., 273). In the 28th year, he served in Gujrat (III., 423, and Baddonl 

11., (323). Vide also p. 389. 

241. Khwa/jagi' Muhammad Husain, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Q.asim Khan (Ho. 59), and had the title of Mir Barr , 
in contradistinction to that of his brother. Ho came in the 5th year with Mun’im 
(No. 11) from Kabul to India, When dissensions broke out between Ghani Khan, 
Mun’im’s son, and Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtahbegi (No. 66), whom Mun’im had 
left as his ndtibs in Kabul, Haidar was called to court, and Abul Hath, 1 son of Mun- 
Mm’s brother, was sent there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husain accompanied Abul 
Bath. He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to ludia, h? accompanied 
the emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality made him a 
favorite with the emperor, and he was appointed Mir Bakawal (master of the imperial 
kitchen), and was also made a commander of 1000. 

In the 5tli year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 220) as governor of 
Kashmir. On ITashini’s arrival he returned to court, and died in the end of the 7th 
year (1021; Tuzuk , p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was cjuite bald, and had neither 
moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. Abul Qa'sim, brother of ’Abdul Qadir Akinind. 

He is not to he confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badaom (II., 323) calls him 
a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar's teacher (akhund). In 
991, Abul Qasim was made 1)1 wan of Gujrat. 

243. Qamar KhaWson of Mir ’Abdullatif of Qazwiu (No. 161). 

He served under Mun’im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the battle of 
Takarol (p. 375). In the 22nd year, ho served under Shibab in Gujrat ( Akbarn ., 

111., 190), and in the 24th year, under Todar Mall in Bihar. In the 25th year, he 
took part in the battle near Sultanpur Bilharl (p. 400,-arid Akbarn ., HI., 305). 

His son, Kaukab, fell under Jahangir for some fault into disgrace. He was 
flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjun Singli, \ 

246. Sabal Singh, > sons of Rajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

256. Sakat Singh,) 

Some MSS. have Divrjan* instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, moreover, 
recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter place we should read 
liimmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abulfazl has not entered the name of Bliao Singh, who at Akbar’s 
death was a commander of 1000, and was gradually promoted, during Jahangir’s 
reign, to a man§ab of 5000. Like his elder brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from 
excessive drinking (1030). His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 


1 Abul Rath, who on p. 318 has erro¬ 
neously been called Abdul Bath, was the 
son of Eazil Beg, Mun’im's brother. 
Baddoni II., 56 has Fazdil Beg, but 
i\\0 Akbarndmah and the Madmr have 
FauL 


9 The Lucknow edition of the Akbar- 
namah (HI., 642) has also Durian, and 
(by mistake) Sit for Sabal Singh. The 
Sublian Singh mentioned in the same 
passage, would also appear to bo a son 
of Man Singh. 
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Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 87 tb year in the con¬ 
quest of 0}-isa. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (039), had served in Kabul. They died 
before their father. 

Ilimmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars with the 
Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jeypore (Selections from 
the Records, Government pf India, Foreign Department, No. LXY, 1868) mentions six 
sons of Man Singh, Jagafc, Arjun, Himmat, Sakat, Bliim, and Ivalvan Singh, The 
last two are not mentioned by Muhammadan historians; nor are Bkao and Sabal 
mentioned by Brooke. Vide i 2 A Chapter from Muhammadan History / in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa^ Ghilzi'. 

A 'Sayyid Mu^fafa is mentioned in the Akbarnainah (III., 416). Ho served in 
t he 28th year in Gig rat, and was present in the battle near Maisanah, 18 kos S. E, 
of Pa,tan, in which Slier Khan Evil Adi was defeated. 

247. Nazar Kha'n, son of Sa/id Klian, the Gakk’har. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 332. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 

The Tabaqat calls liim Nazar Bey, son of Sa’ld Ivhan, and says that in 1001, he 
was a Kazan. 


Sultan Tatar, the Gakk 

.. . >.. 

’bar. 

r . 

1, Sultan Sarang... 



1. Kamal Khun 2. Said Khan 


1. Lashkari 2. Muhammad Khan 

Jalal Khan* (No. 170) 
Akbar Quli Sultan 


Mubarak Kb an 1. Nazar Ivhan 

(No. 171) (No. 247) 

2. Shah Muhammad 
(No. 332) 

Murad Quit Sultan 
Allah Quli 

Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son Akbar Quli, 
who then served at Iv An grab, was made a commander of 1000, and sent to Bangash 
(Tuzuk, pp, 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusrau’s revolt passed on his way to Kabul 
through the Gakkliar district (Tuzuk, pp, 47,48). He left the Bahat (1st Muharram, 
1016) and came to Fort RohtAs, the cost of which he states to have been 161,000,000 
dams, ‘which is equal to 4,025,000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian 
tumans, or 1 ir&u 2,175,000 silver Halts of Turanl money/ After a march of 44 /cos, 
he came to Tflah, tilah in the Gakkdmr dialect meaning ‘ a hill/ He then came to 
Dili Bhakralah, hhakrd meaning ‘ forest/ Tho way from Tilah to Bhakra passes along 
the bed of the KAhan river, the banks of which are full kanlr flowers. Ho then 
came to Hatia, which was built by a Gakk’har of the name of Hat hi (mentioned in 
Mr. Helm click s History of the Gakk’hars, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1871). 
The district from Margalali to II at i A is call eel' Pot'll war ; and from Rohtas to Hatia 








dwell the Bhugials, a tribe related to tho Gakk’hars. From Hatia, ho marched 4$ 
kos and reached Pafrkah, so called because it has a yucca sarai. Four and a half kos 
further on, lie came toKuray, which means in the Gakk’har dialect ‘rugged/ He then 
went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have been built by a Hindu of the name Bawal, 
yindi meaning ‘a village/ and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and 
the pool of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuzah, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a molon (kharbuzah). The Gakk’hars used formerly 
to collect tolls thore. Ho then came to the Kalapam, and to the M&rgalah pass, mdr 
meaning ‘ killing/ and gctlah ‘ a carawan/ u Here ends the country of tlio Gakk’hars. 
They are a brutish race, always at feud with each other. I asked them to live in 
peace ; but they will not.” 1 

The Pddishdhndniah (IT., 240, 264, 2G6, 722, 733, 740) mentions several Gak- 
lfhar chiefs— 

1. Akbar Quit Sultan, a commander of 1500, 1500 horse, died in the 18th year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under Shahjalian a com¬ 
mander of 1500,1000 horse (P&diMIm. II., 410, 485, 512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Quli, (brother of Jala! Khan), 2 1000, 800 horse. 

3. Kliizr Sultan, (son of Nazar Khan), 2 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th year 
Shahj/s reign. 

The Pddishahndmah (I., p. 432) mentions Gakk’hars* mules as famous. 

The Madsir i ’A'lamgiri (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and his son Allah. 
Quli. Allah Quit’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad Akbar, fourth son 
of An rangzlb, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248. Ra'm. Chand, son of Madlmkar [Bunclelah]. 

He is also called Pdm Sdh t and was mentioned on p. 356. He was introduce d 
at court by £'adiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir (1000). In the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, we find him in rebellion, evidently because his right of suc¬ 
cession was rendered doubtful by the predilection of tho emperor for Bir Singh Deo, 
Ram Chanel’s younger brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by Abdul¬ 
lah Khan, who moved from Kalpi, his jagir, to Undchah. On the 27th Zi Qa’dali 1015, 
Ram Chaiul was brought fettered to court; hut Jahangir had his fetters taken off, 
gave him a dress of honor, and handed him over to Rajah Basu of Dhamen. ‘-He 
never thought that ho would be treated eo kindly’ ( Tuzuk, p. 42). But Undchah was 
handed over to Bir Singh Deo as reward for the murder of Abulfazl. 


1 For the geographical details of this 
passage I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Del- 
rn crick. The Tuzuk has PH ah of Til ah ; 
JBhakrd for Bhakrdlah, and the Persian 
word khdnah for Kalian ( ) ? the 

name of the river near Bhakrdlah—a 
most extraordinary mistake; kor for 
Kurar or Oiled, a village near Manikya- 
lali ; Ponhuhdr for Pothwdr. Mr. Del- 
mcrick also says that the river near 
Hatia, or lid f hid, is called Ivasi, and 
that near Rawalpindi is the Lain, which 
forces a passage through low hills where 
there is a very deep pool, just before its 


junction with the Sohan. Sand Khar- 
buzah is also called Sardi Madhu. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read 
K/iattar and Dilah-zdjc , for Khar and 
Dilah-zdk. The Kliattars occupy tho 
district called Khatar, and the Dilan-zaks 
are found in the Ch’haeh valley of the 
Indus. 

Pot’hwar is the country between the 
Jhelam and the Sohan ; but Jahangir 
extends it to the Margalah pass from 
Hatid (30 miles from the Jhelam). 

3 So according to Mr. Delmcrick. 
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In the ^ 4th year of Ms reign (1.018), Jahangir married Ram Chand’s daughter at 
the request of her father (vide Tuznk, p. 77 ; and No, 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son Bharat Singh* 

Tuzuk, p. 112, 

Muhammadan Historians give the following tree of the Undckah Bundelaks— 
Rajah Partab, founds Undchali in 1531, A, D. 


T. Bharat Chand, 
(died childless). 


2. Madkukar Singh, 
(dies 1000). 


1. Ram Chand, 
(dies 1021). 

A son. 

Bharat. 

I 

Debt Singh. 


2. Hodal Rao, 
(killed, p. 356). 


—^ 


3. Bir Singh Deo, the murderer 
of Abulfazl (dies 1036). 


1. Jhujhar Singh. 2, Pahar Singh. 
Bikramajlt, Subhan Singh. 

Prit’M Singh. 


3. Chan dr Man. 

4. Beni Das. 

5. Bhagwan Das. 


Sanwal Singh. 

The Macmr contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Tide also 
Thornton's Gazetteer, under Oorcha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajput in the 13th year of Shak- 
jahans reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1000, 600 horse, re¬ 
spectively. 

Cliandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 3500, 800 horse. 

'Vide Pa dish ah n a mah I., 172 (where another Bundelah of the name of Sukk Dev 
is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; II., 731, 734. 

The Mctdsir i *Alamgiri mentions several Bundelaks, as Satr Sal, Jaswant 
Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat (L c\, j)p. 161, 163, 
169, 273, 424). Vide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abulfazl, in often called in bad MSS. Nar Singh 
Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, the 1st volume of Padishah- 
n&raoh, the ’Alamgirn£mah, &c., and in El pliin stone's History. The temples which 
he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 lacs of Rupees, were destroyed by Aurangzib in 
1080. (Mctdsir i 'Alamgiri , p. 95), 1 

249. Ra'jali Mukatman, the Bhadauriah. 

Bhadawar is the name of a district S. E. of A'grah ; its chief town is Hatkanth 
(vide p. 323, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, when they 
submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a man^ab 
of 1000. In 992, ho served in Gujrat (Akbarndmah III., 423, 438). 


1 The Dutch traveller DeLaet has 
an interesting passage regarding Abuh 
fazl's death (De Imjjerio i lagni Moyti¬ 


ll s, Leyden, 1631, p. 209). He calls 
Bir Singh liadzia JJertzingh Bondela. 









Under Jah angir, we find a chief of the name of Raj all Bikramajit.,\ v [ 10 served 
under Abdullah against the Bana, and later in tho Dak’hin. He died’ [ n ^j ie 
lith year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. Sayj'id Ahmad’s edik] on 0 f 
the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadauviah chief Mangat, who in the 7th year sei. vec j 
in Bangash ; but the name is doubtful. 

Undli Sliahjahan, the head of the Bhadauriah clau was Rajah Kishn Singh; Ho 
served in the first year under Mali aba fc Khan against Jhujhar Singh, and in the 3rd 
year, against Khan Jab an Lodi and the Nizam ul Mulk, who had afforded Khan 
Jaban protection. In the 6th year, he distinguished himself in tho siege of Daulat- 
nbad. Three years later, in tho 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Satni 
Bhonshili. Ho died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishd/mdmah( I., b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 1000, 600 
horse. 

As Kishn Slugh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by Badan 
Singh, 1 grandson of Kishu’s uncle. lie was made Rajah and a commander of 1000. 
In the 21st year, at a darbdr, a mast elephant ran up to him, took up one of his men 
with the tusks, when Badan Singh stuck his dagger into the animal which, frightened 
as it was at the same time by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahja- 
liAn rewarded the bravery of the Iiajah with a khiVat, and remitted 50,000 Its. out 
of tho 2 lacs, which was tho assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd year, 
he was made a commander of 1500. In the 25th year, he served under Aurangzib, 
and in the 26th, under Dara Shikoh, before Qandaliar, where in the following year 
ho died, 

His son Malta Singh was then made Rajah, and received a manual) of 1000, 800 
horse. He served in tho 28th year in Kabul. After I Lira’s defeat, he paid his re¬ 
spects to Aurangzib, in whoso reign he served against the Bundelah rebels. In tho 
10th year, he served under Kamil Khan against the Yusufzais. He died in tho 
26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Maasir i ’Alamgiri, p. 226 and 
p; 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrong JRudar Singh for Odat S.). He had 
before served under Jai Singh in the Dak’hin, and wa-s in the 24th year made 
commandant of Chi tor (L c., p. 196). 

250. Ba'jah Ram Chandr, zamindar of Orlsa. 

Regarding him vide Stirling’s report on Or is a, Asiatic Researches, vol. XY. His 
name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest ot Ork£L (37th year of 
Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurdah (South Orisa) was conquered and annexed to the Bihli 
empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year of Jahangir's reign 
(Tuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abul Qa'sim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir 'Adi (No. 
HO). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Suita,npur Bilhail; 
also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusufzais. 

1 So Fddishdhudmah , II., 732. The Maasir calk him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 
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Tho Marumi (Dowson, Elliot s Historians I., p. 243) gives earlier but 

perhaps hxore correct dates regarding the appointment to Bhakkar and the death of 
the M' r $&• h* s arrival at Bhakkar, 11th Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th 
Sha$H n > ^84 (October, 1576). He was succeeded by his son Abulfazl, who is not 
entioued in the Ain. On the 9th Zilhajjah, 985 (Bob. 1578), I’timad (No. 119) 
arrived at Bhakkar. 

252, Dalpat, son of Rai JRai Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 359. 

21VIII. Commanders of Four Hundred. 

253. Shaikh Faizi', son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abul Faiz. Faizi is his 
takhallug. Towards the end of his life, in imitation of the form of the iakhallug of 
his brother - Allamt , he assumed the name of Fayydzi. 

Faizi was the eldest son of Shaik Mubarak of Nagor. Shaikh Mubarak (vide pp < 
169, 185,198, 209) traced his origin to an Arabian dervish from Yaman, who in tho 
9th century of the Hijrah had settled in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th 
century, Mubarak’s father went to Hindustan, and settled at Nagor. Several of his 
children having died one after the other, he called his next child Mubdrak. He was 
horn in 911, When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat, and studied under Kkatib 
Abulfazl of Kazardn and Maul&na Tinad of Laristan. In 950, Mublrak settled at 
Agrab. It is said that he often changed his religious opinions. Under Tslem Shah, 
he was a Mahdawi, and had to suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar s reign ; ho 
then became a Naqshbandf, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to Shiism. But whatever his views may have been, the education 
which he gave his sons Faizi and Abulfazl, the greatest writers that India has produced, 
shews that he was a man of comprehensive genius. Shaikh Mubarak wrote a 
commentary to the Qoran, in four volumes, entitled Manba ul-uyun, 1 and another 
work of the title of Jaivdmi' ulkilam* Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on tbe I7th Z1 Qa’dah, 1001, at the age of 90 
years. The tdrikh of his death will he found in tho words Shaikh i kdmil. 

Shaikh Faizi was bom at A'grah in 954. His acquirements in Arabic Literature, 
the art of poetry, and in medicine, wore very extensive. He used to treat poor people 
gratis. One day, he appeared with his father before Shaikh AJbdunnaM, the f adr, 
(p. 272) and applied for a grant of 100 blg’has ; hut he was not only refused, but also 
turned out of tho hall with every contumely on account of liis tendencies to Shiism. 
But Faizls literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when Akbar was 
on the expedition to Chltor, he was called to court. Faizls bigoted enemies in A'grah 
interpreted the call as a summons before a judge, and warnfed the governor of the town, 
not to let Faizi escape. He therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubarak's 
house; but accidentally Faizi was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Faizi at last came, he was carried oif by force. But Akbar received him most 


1 Badaoxu (III., 74) calls it Mcuibau luqfdis-il'iiytin . 
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favorably, and Faizi, In a abort time, became tbe emperor's constant companion and 
friend. He was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Shaikh ’Abdunnabi, 

In the 30th year, he planned a khamsah, or collection of five epics, in imitation 
of the Khamsah of Nizami. The first, Markin uladwdr , was to consist of 3000 verses* 
and was to be a jawdb (imitation) of Nizami’s Makhmn ulasrdr ; the Siclaimdn o 
Bilqis and the Hal Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each, and were to be 
jmodbs of the Khusrau Shirin and Laili Majnun respectively ; and the Haft Khlmar 
and the Akbarnctmah, each of 5000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Balkar 
and the Sikatularndmak . In the 33rd year, he was made Malikushahu’ara, or Poet 
Laureate (Akbarn., III., 559). Though he had composed portions of the Khamsah, the 
original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year, Akbar urged him to persevere, 
and recommended the completion of the Nal-Daraan. Faizi thereupon finished the 
poem, and presented, in the same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Faizi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th £Jafar 1004 (40th year). The 
tdrikk of his death is Fayydx i A jam. It is said that ho composed 101 books. The 
best known, besides his poetical works, are the Sawdti ul Ilhdm, aud the Maw dr id id 
kilam, regarding which vide below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting 
of 4300 choice MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Faizi had been employed as teacher to the princes; sometimes, he also acted as 
ambassador. Tims 1 ! in 1000, he was in the Dak’bin, from where he wrote tbe letter 
to the historian Badaoni, who had been in temporary disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 105, 10G, 183, 185, 197, 207, 209 ; and Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. Haki'rn Misri'. 

According to Badaoni (HI., 165), Hakim Mi^ri was a very learned man and a 
clever doctor. Ho also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned which he wrote 
against Khwajah Shamsuddin Khawafi (No. 159). He died in Burhanpur, and was 
buried there. 

Mi$n is mentioned in the Akbarndmah, III., p. 629, and p. 843. In the latter 
passage, Abulfazl mentions bis death (middle of 1009), and states that he saw his 
friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile Abulfazl s date with Bad&mu’s 
statement; for Badaoni died in 1004 (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1869, 
p. 143). But both Abulfazl and Badaoni speak of the Hakim as a man of a most 
amiable and unselfish character. 

255. I'rij, son of Mirza Khanklianau (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339, During the reign of Jahangir, he was made 
yfibahdar of Barar and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished himself during 
several fights with Malik ’Ambar, especially at K’harki, 1 for which victories he was 


1 Lachtnf Narain Shafiq, fcho 

author of the JHaqiqat i Hindustda, 
says that it was called K’harki from the 
Dak’hinwordi^p, which means * stony,’ 
* a stony place.’ It lies 5 kos S.E. of 
Daulatabfid (the old Dh&ragayh and 
Deogir of Al&uddiu Khilji). K'harki 
under Jahdngir was called Fatliabad. In 


1024, a canal was dug from K’harki to 
Daulatabad. Its name was Chahdrnahri, 
and the tarikh of its completion is khair 
i jdri (pr. a running benefit), hater 
Aurangzib changed the name of K’harki 
to Aurangabad, under which name it is 
now known. K'harki was the seat of 
Malik 'Ambar. 
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made a commander of 5000, In the 12th year, lie served under Prince Shahjahiin 
in the Dak’him. ' 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy-, and careless in his dress. A 
daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1026) to Prince Shahjah&n. The off¬ 
ering of this marriage, Prince Jahan-afroz, was horn at Agrah on the 12th Rajah, 
1028,'and died at Burhanpur, at the age of 1 year, 9 months (Pddishdbidmah). 

According* to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, p. 128), 
Trij’s tomb is at Burhanpur. " The tomb was built during his lifetime, and is really 
a handsome structure/* The statement of the Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end 
of his life, “ lived as a recluse*’ at Burhanpur, is not borne out by the histories ; for 
according to the Tuzuk (p. 270), he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028), he was only thirty-three years of age. The man^ab of 
400, which Abulfazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred upon him, when 
lie was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Rdjah Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. 'Abdullah [Sarfaraz Khan], son of Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokali 
(No. 21). 

Vide p. 328. 

It was stated (p. 328) on the authority of the Mad sir that tie received tho title 
of Sard dr Khdn, which had become vacant by the death of Takhtah Beg (No. 105). 
But tho Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him tho title of Sctrfavdz Khdn. This is evidently a 
mistake of tho author of tho Maasir ; for the title of Sarddv Klidn was in the 8th year 
(1022) conferred on Khwajah Yadgar, brother of ’Abdullah Khdn Firuz-jang (Tuzuk, 
p. 116), when ’Abdullah Sarfardz Khdn was still alive. 

The Madsir also says that ’Abdullah accompanied his father to Gwalidr (p. 317); 
but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned in Rantanbhur, from where, at 
tlie request of his father, he was called to court. 

258. ’Ali' Muhammad Asp. 

Badaom says (II., p. 57) that “’All Muhammad Asp, who is now in the service 
of the emperor, at the instigation of Jujak Begum, killed Abul Fath Beg (p. 318).” 
In tho 9th year, he was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. 
Afterwards, he came to India. In tl>e 26th year (989), he served under Prince Murad 
against his former master (Akbarndthah, III., 345); in the 30th year (993), he served 
in Kabul (III., 487, 490). In the 32nd year, he distinguished himself under ’Abdul 
Ma^lab (No. 83) against the Tarikls (III., p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndmah, be is wrongly called ’AH Muham¬ 
mad Alif. 

259. Mi'rza' Muhammad. 

A Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 370. 

260. Shaikh Ba'yazfd [Mu’azzam Khan], grandson of Shaikh Salim 
of Fathpur Sfieri, 

Bayazfd’e mother nursed Priuco Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was born 
(Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, B. was a commander of 400, 


Mid gradually rose to a command of 2000. After Jahangir’s accession, he received 
a inan$ab of 3000, and the title of Muazzam KMn, Soon after, lie was made 
^/ubahddr of Dihli (l, c. } p. 37), and in the 3rd year, a commander of 4000, 2000 
horse. On his death, he was buried at Eathpiir Sikrx (L c., p, 202). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islam Khan Shaikh ’Alauddln 
(another grandson of Shaikh Salim), under whom he served in Bengal. 1 He 
distinguished himself in the expedition to Kdoh Haju, and brought the zatnmdar 
Pavichliat before the governor. 3 At the death of hi3 father-in-law, Muhtashim 
Khan Shaikh Qasim, brother of Islam Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and 
Mukarram Khan continued for one year in his office as governor of Kuch Haju ; 
but as he could not agree with Qasim, he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor ofOrisft, and conquered the province of Khurdah 
(l, c., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 3000, 2000 horse. 
He seems to have remained in Onsa till the 11th year (1029), when Ilasan ’All 
Turkman was sent there as governor (Tu/aiIc, p. 308). In the 16th year, M. Kh. 
came to court, and was made p&bahdar of Dikii and Eaujdar of Mewat (L c,, p, 332). 

In the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanahzad Khan, 
lie travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved to the bank, as he wished 
to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden gale broke forth, during which he and 
his companions were drowned. 

261. G-hazni'n Kha'n, of Jalor. 

Ghaznm Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 400. 
He is mentioned in the P ddishdhndmah (L, 167) 3 as ’having served during the reign 
of Jahangir against the Kana. 

Bird in his History of Ghijrat (pp. 124, 405) calk him GJiaznaioi Khan and 
Ghazni Khdn y and says, he was the son of Malik Khanji Jalori. Gliaznm Khan 
seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of Sultan Muzaffar. The Khan- 
khauan, on the 9th Muharr&m, 908, sent a detachmont against Jalor ; but perceiving 

1 Islam Khan was married to a sister 
of Abulfazl, by whom ho had a son called 
Hoshiyig. Islam Khan died as governor 
of Bengal on the 5th Jtajab, 1022. 

Tuzuk, p. 126. 

9 The Pddishdhndinah (II., 64), where 
Mukarram Khan’s expedition is related, 
distinguishes between Kiicli Ilajii and 
Kuch Bihar. The former was in the 
beginning of Jahangir’s reign under 
Pariobhat, the latter under Lachmi 
Hardin. Haju is the name of a famous 
leader of the Kuch people, who in ethno¬ 
logical works is said to have expelled the 
Kachans and founded a dynasty which 
lasted two hundred years. His descen¬ 
dants still exerciser wra regalia in Kuch 
Bihar Proper. Materials for a history 
of Kuch Bihar will be found in the 
Akbarndma/i (Lucknow Edition, III., 
p. 208, annals of the 41st year); in the 


Tuzuk i Jahangiri (pp. 147, 220, 221, 
223); in the Pddishahnamah I., 496 ; 
II., 64 to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in the 
Path i A'shdm ; vide also Journal, Asia¬ 
tic Society, Bengal, Vol. YII ; Stewarta 
History of Bengal, p. 96; and above, 
pp. 315, 340, 343. 

B Wrongly;called in the Bibl. Indie*, 
Edition of tiie P ddishdhndmah (I., 107), 
Ghazali Khan. 

Ghaznin’s jdgir before Akhar’s con¬ 
quest of Gujrat, as detailed by Bird 
(p. 124) includes portions of Hagor and 
Mirt’ha, and fixes the revenue at nearly 
10 lacs of rupees, with 7,000 horse. This 
can only have been nominal. Abulfazl, 
in his description of fubati Ajrair, Illrd 
book, mentions 3J lacs of rupees, witH 
2000 horse, as the jama of Jalor-and 
Sanchor (8. W. of Jalor). 
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that ho was not in a fit condition to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to 
court, Ihe emperor took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary 
possessions. 

His sonPahar was executed by Jahangir. “ When I came to I)ih Qaziyan,. 
near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put by mo, after the death 
of his father, in possession of the Port and the district of Jalor, his ancestral homo. 
He is a young man, and was often checked by his mother for his bad bahaviour. 
Annoyed at this, he entered with some of his companions her apartments, and killed 
her. 1 investigated the case, fouud him guilty, and had him executed,” (C’afar, 
1026; Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghazmii Khan is Nizam, who died in the 6th year of Shahjahau’s 
reign. He was a commander of 900, 650 horse ( Vddishdhn., I„ l ., 313). 

Ghazrmis brother Piruz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died in the 
4th year ( JPddishdhn ., I., b, 319). 

The Padishahnamah (II., 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who in the 20th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Ki'jak Khwa'jah, son of Khwujah ’Abdallah. 

The first volume of the Akbarn&mah (p. 4ll) mentions a Kijak Khw&jah among' 
the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third volume of the same 
work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwajah, who in 993 served against Qutlu Lohani 
in Bengal. Vide Ho. 109. 

263. Sher Kha'n Mughal. 

264. Fat hull ah, son'of Muhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Pathullah mentioned in the Akbarndmah (III825) as the 
sharbatddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. Por some fault he was 
sent to the Dak bin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. He recovered, and went on 
sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

265. Ha'i Manohar, son of Rajah Lonkaran. 

Rfijah Lonkaran belonged to the Shaikhawat branch of the Kachliwahabs. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh against the Kan a, and went in the 
same year with Rajah Bir Bar to Dongarpur, 1 the zamlndar of which wished to 
send his daughter to Akbar’s harem. In the 24th year, he served under Todar Mall 
in Bihar, and in the 24th year, under the Khan Khanau in Gujrafc, 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to Amber, that 
in the neighbourhood an old town existed, the site of which was marked by 
huge mannds of stone. Akbar encouraged hitn to rebuild it, and laid the foundation 
himself. The new settlement was called Mol Manoharnagar 2 In the 45th year. 


1 The word dongar which occurs in 

the names of places from Sorath to Mai- 
wah and Central India, is a Gond word 
meaning a forest. There are many 
Dongarpurs, Dongarganws, Dongartals, 
Don gars, <&c. Similarly, the word bir 
in Mundari signifies a jungle, whence 
Birblnim (Western Bengal). Thus also 


Jharkand, or jungle region, the general 
name of Chutia Nagpur. The above- 
mentioned Dongarpur lies on the N. W. 
frontier of Gnjrat (Akbarn,. III., 169, 
170, 477). 

J The maps give a Manoharpur, north 
of Amber, about Lat, 27° 20', 





he was appointed with Eai Durga Lai (No. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husain Mivza 
(p, 464), who was caught by Khwajah Waisf* 

In the 1st year of Jahangir's reign, he served under Prince Parwii against the 
llfnvh, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1500, 600 horse (Tuzuk, 
p, 64). He served long in. the Dak'hiu, and died in the lltli year. 

His son Prit’M Chand received after the death of his father the title of Bai and 
was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (l. <?., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mlrza Manohar ; vide 
my article A chapter from Muhammadan History , Calcutta Review, April, 1871. 

260. Khwajah ’Abdussamad, Bhir'm-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwfijah ’Abdu^atnad was a Shirazi. His father Khwajah Niz&mut Mulk 
was Vazir to Shah Shuja of Shiraz. Before Humayun left Iran, he went to 
Tabriz, where 'Abdm^amad paid his respocts. Ho was even at that time known as 
painter and calligraphist. Humayun invited him to come to him, and though then 
unable to accompany the emperor, he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar, ’A. was a commander of 400 ; but low as his manual was, he had 
great influence at court. In the 22nd year, he was in charge of the mint at 
Pathpflr Sikn (Akbarn&mah, III., 195); and in the 31st year, when tho officers were 
redistributed over the several ffibahs, he was appointed Hi wan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that ho wrote the S'uratulifchlap 
(Qordn, Sur. CXI I) on a poppy seed (ddnak i khaskkhash ). Vide p. 107. 

Por his son vide No* 351. 

267» Silhadf, son of Rajah Bihari Mall (No. 23). 

268. Ba'm Chand Kaehhwahah. 

Vide p. 387. 

[Ra'm Chand Chauha/n]. The Maaslr says that he was tho son of Badal 
Singh, and a commander of 600. In the 17th year, he served under M. Aziz Kokah 
(No" 21) in Cujrat, and in the 26th year, under Sultan Murad against M. 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year, he was under M. Shahrukli 
in the I)ak’bin. In the fight, in which Rajah ’All of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received 
twenty wounds and fell from his horse. Next day ho was found still alive. He 
died a few days later (41st year, 1005). 

260. Baha'dur Kha'n Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Oujrat (. Akbarn&mah , HI., 25), 
in the 26th in Kabul (L c. y 333), and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The JPddishdhndmah (L, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Abdbakr and 'Usm&n, sons of 
Bahadur Khan Qurbegi, who seems to be the same officer. They died m the 8th and 
9th years of Shah jahari. 

270. Ba'nka', tho Kachhwahah. 

Ho- served in tho 26th year in Kabul (Akbarn., III., 333). Hie son Haridi 
Edm was under Shahjahan a commander of 1600, 1000 horse, and died in the 0th 
of his reign. 



XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty . 

^71< Mi rziV AbiV S^i^d* ) o ci i. >■ tf * nr'' / 

M . 9 i sons of Sultan Husain Mirza. 

272. Mirza' San.iar. ) 

They were mentioned above on p. 314. Mirza Sanjar is not to be confounded 
with the Mirza San jar mentioned on p. 477, note 2, 

278. *Ali' Marda'n Bahadur, 

The Tabaqat mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, from 
where bo was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to Gujrat to see 

the ships off which under Sultan Khwajah (Mo. 108) were on the point of leaving 

for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan Ivhauan in Sind, 1 * and in the 41st year, 
in the Dak’hin. Subsequently, be commanded the Talinganak corps. In the 46th 
year, he marched to PatTm to assist Sher Khwajah (Mo. 176), when he heard that 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talinganah, 
had been defeated. He returned, and attacked the enemies who were much stronger 
than be; bis men fled, and ho himself was captured. In the same year, Abulfazl 
made peace, and 'AH Mardan was set at liberty. In the 47th year, he served with 
distinction under Mirzd Irij (Mo. 255) against Malik ’Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir's reign, he was attached to the corps commanded 
by 'Abdullah .Khan Firuz-jang, who had been ordered to move with the Gujrat 
army over Masik into the Dak’hin, in order to co-operate with the second army corps 
under Khan Jahan Lodi. 'Abdullah entered the hostile territory without meeting 
the second army, and returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In 
one of tho fights which ensued, ’A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik ’Atnbar, and though the doctors did everything to save him, he died 
two days later of his wounds, in 1021 A. H. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karamullah served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269), and was under 
Sh&hjahan a commander of 1000, 1000 horse. He was for some time commandant 
of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahjfs reign. 

274. Baza'Quli^ son of Kh&n Jahan (Mo. 24). 

Vide above p. 331. 

275. Shaikh Khu'bu' [Qutbuddin Khan i Chishti] of Fathpur Sikri. 

His father was a Shaikbzadah of Badaon, and his mother a daughter of Shaikh 

Salim. Khdbu was a foster-brother of Jahangir, 3 When the prince was at Ilahabad 
in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon Khdbu the title of Qutbuddin Khan, 
and made him Qubahdar of Bihar. On bis accession, ho made him fdbahddr of 
Bengal, vice Man Singh (9th Jumada I., 1015; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan ’All Quil Istajld ( vide Mo. 394) • was tuyuldar of 
Bard wan, and as his wife Mihrunnisa [Mur Jaluin] was coveted by the emperor, Qutb 
was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who, however, refused to go. ■ Qutb, 
therefore, went to Bardwan, sending Ghiasa, son of his sister, before him, to persuade 
Sher Afkan that no harm would be done to him. When Qutb arrived. Slier Afkan 
wont to meet him, accompanied by two men. On bis approach, Q. lifted up his 

1 Vide Dowson, Elliot’s Historians, | s Jahangir says that Khdbu’s mother 

I., p. 248. | was dearer to him than his own mother. 





horse*whip as a sign for his companions to cat down Sher Afkan, ** What is all this P” 
exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, and advancing towards 
Slier, upbraided him for his disobedience. His men mistaking Qutb s signal to with¬ 
draw, closed round Sher, who rushed with his sword against Qutb, and gave him a 
deep wound in th'e abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing his protruding bo wels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Ambah Khan, 
a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, and gave him a 
sword cutover the head ; but he fell at the same time pierced through by Sbev’s 
sword (j>. 474, note 1). The men now crowded round him and struck him to the 
ground. Qutbudclin was still on horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been 
killed, and he sent off Ghiasa to bring his effects and his family to Bard wan. He then 
was removed in a palkee. Ho died whilst being carried away. His corpse was taken 
to b’athpur Sikri and buried. 

In 1013, he built the Jami* mosque of Baclaon. 

His son, (Shaikh Ibr&hlm, was, in 1015, a commander of 1000, 300 horse, and 
had the title of Khhwar Khan. He was for some time governor of Kohtds, mid 
served in the beginning of 1021 against ’Usman. 

Ilabdiah, son of Kish war Khan, is mentioned in the PdduMJindrmk (I., 
100, 177, 807 ; XI, 844, 879, 411, 484). 

270 . Zia^xil Mulk, of Xvashan. 

Tho Akbarndmah (111,490, 628) and the Tuzuk (p. 11) mention a Zidnddm. 

The Hakim Ziauddin of Kashan, who under Shahjahan held tho title of Kali mat 
Khan, can scarcely be the same, 

277. Hamsah Beg Gliatra'gha-li'. 

He may be the brother of Ho. 203. The Ahharndmah (XII., 265) mentions also 
a Husain Beg GhatraghaH. 

278 . Mukhta'r Beg, son of A'gha Mulla. 

Mukhtar Beg served under Azam Khun Kokah (No. 21) m Bihar, Gadha-Rak-in 
(Akbarn., III., 276, 473), and in the 36 th year, under Sultan Murad in Mai wall. 

Na^rullah, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander of 700, 150 
horse, and died in the 10th year. 

FathuiJah, son of Na$rullah, was under Shahjahan a commander of 500, 50 horse 
(Pddulidhn., I., b, 318; II., 752). 

Abulfazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of Agha Mulla. This would seem to be the 
Agha Mulla Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 369. If so, Mukhtar Beg would be the 
brother of Gkiasuddm ’AH (No. 126). The Agha Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), 
to judge from tho Tuzuk (p. 27), is the brother ot Apaf Khan III. (No. 98), and had a 
son of the name of Badi’uzzaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander ol 500, 
100 horse. ( Pad ., I., b., 327 ; II., 751). In Muhammadan families the name of tho 
grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haidar ’Ali' ’Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistan (Akbarn., III., 540, 548). 

280. Peslirau Kha'n [Mdhtar Sa’&dat]. 

Mihtar Saadathad been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service of Sk&h 
Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humayun. After Humftyun s death, he was 
63 
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promoted, and got the title of Peshrau Khdn. In the 10th year, Akbar sent him on 
a mission to Bihar, where he was caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great 
zammdar (p. 399, note 2). When Jagdespur, the stronghold" of the Rajah, was 
conquered, Gdjpati ordered several prisoners to ho killed, among them Peshrau. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to'do so. But the 
latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; and the Rajah, who 
was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, ordered him to take P. on his 
elephant. The elephant was wild and restive, and the man who was in charge of P., 
fell from the animal and got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in 
such a manner, that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s hands 
were tied, he managed to get to the kaldwah (p. 127) of the driver, and thus sat firm 1 
but the driver unable to manage the brute, threw himself to the ground and ran away, 
leaving P. alone on the elephant. Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself 
down, when he was picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year, he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati 1 * (Akbarn,, III., 103). 
In the 25th year, he served in Bengal (l. c., p. 289). Later be was sent to Nizamulmulk 
of the Pak’hin, and afterwards to Bah&dur Khan, son of Rajah 'All Khan of Khamlesh. 
His mission to the latter was in vain, and Akbar marched to A'sir. P, distinguished 
himself in the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2000, and continued him in his office as 
superintendent of the Farrdah-khdn&h (Quarter-Master). 

P, died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Rajab, 1017. Jahangir says (Tuzuk, p. 71), 
Ho was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he was smarter than many 
a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 15 lacs of rupees. His son llidyat is 
unfit for anything; but for the sake of his father, I put him. in charge of half tho 
Fur rash - khdnah. 

281. Q,a'2ii' Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995), he served iu Gujrat (Akbarn., III., 537, 554, where the 
Lucknow edition has Qazi Husain ), and later in the siege of Aslr (l, <?., III., 825). 

282. Mi'r Mura'd i JuwainL 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be tho same as mentioned 
on p, 354. 

Juwain is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small town, 9 in 
Khurasan, on the road between Bisfim and Nishapur. It lies, according to the 
Madsir, in the district of Baihaq, of which Sabzwar is the capital, and is renowned 
as the birth-place of many learned men and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwain. As he had been long in tho 
Dak’hin, he was also called Dak 1 Uni. He was an excellent shot, and Akbar appointed 
him rifle-instructor to Prince Kkurram. He died, in the 46th year, as Bakhshi of 
Labor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan and Hashim Kluin. 

Qasiin Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under Islam 
Kluin, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the $ubah. Later, he married 

1 Gajpatla brother, Blvi Sal, had been 1 2 Vide Wustonfeld’s Yacut, JI 164 

killed {Akbarn., III., 162). 




MariIjah Bogum, sister of Nur Jahan, and thus became a friend of Jahangir. An 
example of a happy repartee is given. Once Jahangir asked for a cup of water. 
The cup was so thin, that it could not bear the woight of the water, and when handed 
to the emperor, it broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Hamal )— 

wf ctj)h 

The cup was lovely, and the water lost its rest— 
when Qasim, completing the verso, replied : 

It saw my love grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J/s reign, ho was piibahdar of Agrah, and was in charge of the 
treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shalijahan left the Dak'hin, 
Qasim paid bis respects in the Bagh i Dahrah (Agrah), which in honor of Jahangir had 
been called Niir Manzil, and was soon after made a commander of 5000, 500 horse, and 
appointed governor of Bengal, vice Fidai Khan. 

As Sb&hjahan when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the wicked practices 
of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives by force to Christianity, ho 
ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement at Hugh. In the 5th year, in Sha’ban, 
1041, or February, 1632, A. D. {PadishdJin., I., 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his 
Sou Tnayatullah and Allah Yar Khan to Hugll. The Portuguese held out for three 
months and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in layiug dry the ditch in 
front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort was taken. Ton 
thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during the siege, and 4400 were taken 
prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom they had in their power, were liberated. One 
thousand Musalra&ns died as martyrs for their religion. 1 

Three days after the conquest of Hugh, Qasim died (2. c., p. 441), The Jami’ 
Masjid in the Atgah Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mi'r Qa'sim Badakhslri. 

He served in the Dak’hin (Akbarn., III., 830), 

284. Bandah ’Ali' Maidanl. 

Maidanl is the name of an Afghan clan; vide No. 317. Bandah ’All served in 
the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was attacked by Mirza Sulaiman 
of Badakhsh&n (No. 5), and had applied to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd 
years, he served in Kabul (Akbarn, II„ 299 ; III., 477, 540). 

The Akbarnamah (II., 209) also mentions a Bandah ’A1 l Qurbegl. 

285. Khwa'jagi' Fathullah, son of Haji Habibullak of KasMn. 

lie was mentioned above on pp. 359, 464. He served in the 30th year under 
Mirza 'Azfz Kokah (No, 21). Akbarn., III., 473. 

286. Za'hid 

287‘ Dost [Muhammad] > sons of padiq Khan (No. 43). 

288. Ya'r [Muhammad]) 


1 The siege of Hugh commenced on 
the 2nd Zi Hajjah, 1041, or 11th June, 
1632, and the town was taken on the 
I4fch Rabf I, 1042, or 10th September, 
1632. The village of Haldipur, men¬ 
tioned in the Padishahnainah as having 


for some time beeu the head quarters of 
the Mughul army, is called on our maps 
Holodpur, and lies N. W. of Hugh. 

The Portuguese church at Baadel (a 
corruption of bandar ?) bears the year 
1599 on its keystone* 
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They have been.' mentioned above on p. 357. Zabul, in the eitid of 101$, served 
against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Z&bid, vide also a passage from the TdrtJch i Marumi, translated in 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., 246. 

280. ’Izzatullah Ghujduwaru. 

Chujduwan is a smalltown in Bukhara. 

The Akbarnamah (III., 648) mentions a Qazi Tzzatnllah, who, in the 32nd year, 
served in Afghanistan. 

XX, Commanders of Three Hundred . 

290. A'ltu'a Qulij. 

291. Jf/n Qulij. 

Two MSS. have Altiin Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name would be an 
unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), 
vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altiin Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (III., 564) as having served in 
Bnglanah with Bharji, the Rajah, who was hard pressed in Fort Mollier by his relations. 
Bharjl died about the same time (beginning of the 33rd year). 

292. Saiiullak [Qulijullahj | sona of Quli j KMn (No. 42 ). 

293. Chi'n Qulij, j 

Saif is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, a sword. Saifullah 
was mentioned under No. 203. In. the beginning of the 33rd year, he served under 
padiq Khan (No. 43) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding Mlrza Chin Qulij, the Madsir says that he was an educated, liberal, 
man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under Mulla Mu 9 tafa of 
Jaunpur, and was tor a long time Faujdar of Jaunpur and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirza Lahauri, the spoiled pet son 
of his father, joined Ghm Qulij in Jaunpiir. He had not been long there, when he 
interfered in government matters, and caused disturbances, during which Chin Qulij 
lost his life. His immense property escheated to the state; it is said that it took 
the clerks a whole year to make the inventory. 

In'1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmir, lie summoned Mulla Mustafa, who had 
been the Mirfs teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. While at court, he 
got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of T’hat’hah, a teacher in the employ of 
A<;afjah (or Agaf Khan IV.; vide p. 369), who had scientific discussions with him, 
and finding him a learned man, interceded on his behalf. Mustafa, was let off, went 
to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, ho was set at 
liberty, and received a daily allowance (ycturniyyah). He had a house in. Agiah, 
near the Jamnah, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. He led a miserable 
life. 

The Madsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once he buried 
one of his^servants alive, as he wished to know something about Munkir and 
Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of the Muhammadans, examine the 
dead in the grave, beating the corpse with sledge hammers, if the dead man is found 
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wanting in belief. When the man was ring out, he was found dead. Another time, ' 
when with his father in Labor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast, and carried off 
the bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be glad that 
they were now related to the (pubalidar of Lahor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulij tillah, Chin Qulij, Baljti Q., Bairam Q., 
Jan Q., held mostly respectable man^abs. 

The Tuzuk i Jahdngtri relates the story differently. Both M. Chin Qulij and 
M. Labauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after tho death of his father', came 
with his brothers and relations to court (pafar, 1023; Tuzuk, p. 127), and received 
Jaunpur as jagir. As the emperor heard of the wicked doings of M. Labauri, 
from whom no man was safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, 
when Chin Qulij fled with him to several Zamindars, The inpii of Jahangir Quit 
KMh, governor of Bihar, at last caught him; but- before he was taken to the 
governoi^ Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of illness, others 
from woitpds he had inflicted on hiQlSelf. His corpse was taken to Jahangir Quli 
Khan, who $cnj;.,it w 'db lligdkmily and property to Ilahabad. The greater part of his 
property had been squandered or given away to zamindars (1024; Tuzuk, p. 148). 

294. Abul Fattali AtaTi'q, 

295. Sayyid Ba'yazi'd of B&rlia. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat ( Akharn ., III., 653). In the beginning 
of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (1031), he received the title of Muc-tafa Khan 
(Tuzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Sliahjuhan’s reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 700 
horse (JPdd., I., 183). His name is not given in the list of grandees of the JP ddishdh* 
ndmah. 

290. Balbhadr, the Eathor. 

297. Abul Ma’ali', son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi (No. 140). 

298. Ba'qir Anq&ri. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. "In the 37th year, ho 
served under M&n Singh in the expedition to Orisa (Akharn., III., ^67, 641). 

299. Ba'yazi'd Bog Turkman. 

He was at first in MunWs service (Akharn., II., 238, 253). The Padishah namah 
(I., b. f 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaikh Daulat Bakhtyar. 

301. Husain, the Pak’hliwdl. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur (vide p. 451) is 
giveu in the Tuzuk fp. 290). Jahangir adds, “ but they do uot know who was then 
their chief. At present, they are common Panjabis (Ldhauri i mahaz), and speak 
Panjabi. This is also the case with Dhantur” (vide No. 396). 

Sultan Husain, as he called himself, is tho son of Sultan Mahmiid. ^ His 
rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above, on p. 454. When Jahangir 
in tho 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a visit, Husain was about seventy years 
old, but still active. He was then a commander of 400, 300 liorse, and Jahacgn 
promoted him to a man<jab of 600, 350 horse. 




Husain (lied in the ISth year (end of 1032 ; Tuzuk, p. 367). His command and 
the district of Pak’hli were given to his son Sliadman. 

Shadman served under Dara Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 1062), and was 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign a commander of 1000, 900 horse. Padishah- 
namah, II., 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pak’hlf, and has a 
remark on the thick, strong beer which the inhabitants make from bread and rice. 

302. Ke six' Da's, son of Jai Mall. 

V ide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mall, instead of Jai Mall. The Padishah- 
n&mah (I., b., 310) mentions a Rajah Girdkar, son of Kesu Das, grandson of Jat 
Mall of Mfrt’ha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesii Das Mam (Tuzuk, 
pp. 8, 37, 203). 

303. Mi'rza' Kha'n of Nfshapur. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 

304. Mnzaifar, brother of KMn 5 Alain (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khan i A’zaM, for Khan Ailam. 

305. Tulsi/ Da's Ja'don. 

Ho served in 992 against Sultan Mnzaifar of Gujrat (Akbarn ., III., 422). 

The Akbarnamah (III., 167, 434, 698) mentions another Jadon, Rajah GopaL He 
died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the Tabaqat as a commander 
of 2000. 

300. Rahmat Kha'n, son of Masnad i ’All. 

Mctsnad i ’ Alt is an Afghan title, as Majlis ul M.ajalls, Majlis i Ihhtiy&r, &c. 
It was the title of Pattu Khan, or Path Khan, a courtier of Islom Shah, who 
afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under Husain Quli Khan Jahan 
(No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Baddoni II, 161). The Tabaqat makes him a 
commander of 2000. He seems to be tbe same Path Khan whom Sulaiman Kararam 
had put in charge of Rohtds in Bihar (Bad., II., 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh (Akbarn., III., 699). 

A Rahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dak’hin. Rahmat Khan’s 
brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qa'sirn Kokah. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufzais, and in 996, under ffadiq Khan, against 
the Tarikis (Akbarn., III., 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Ydr Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Baha'dur Gohlot. 

309. Daulat Kha'n Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghan of the Shaini-khail clan, and was at first in the service 
of ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21). When ’Abdurralum (No. 29) married the daughter of 
’Aziz, Daulat Khdn was transferred to ’Abdurrahim’s service, and ’Aziz in sending 
him to his son-in-law, said, <4 Take care of this man, and you ma}' yet get the title of 
your father (KhanKhanan).” Daulat distinguished himself in the wars iu Gujrat 
(p. 336, 1., 1, where for Post Khan, as given in the Maashy we have to read 
Daulat Khan), in T’hat’hah, and the Dak’hin. His courage was proverbial. In his 
master’s contingent he held a command of 1000. Sultan Danyal won him oyer, 
and made him a commander of 2000. 


He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha’ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar ( Akharn 
III., 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when he heard of his 
death, he is reported to hare said, “ To-day Shcr Khan Sur died/' 

Daulat Khans eldest son, whom the Maasir calls Mahmud, was half mad. In 
the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got into a quarrel with some 
Kolfs near Pal, and perished. 

Danlat's second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pim, better known in history 
under his title Khan Jahdn Lodi. If Akbar’s presentiments were deceived in the 
father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and lied with his elder brother, 
whom the Maasir here calls Muhammad Khau, to Bengal, where they were assisted 
by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan D&nyal, who treated him 
like a friend and called him * son/ On the death of the Prince, Pir, then twenty 
years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made in . the secoud year a commander of 
3000, and received the title of (palabat Khan (Tuzuk, p. 42). He gradually rose 
to a manual) of 5000, and received the title of Khan Jahdn, which was looked upon 
as second in dignity to that of KhdnKhanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahun never forgot his position aud 
formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Kajuh Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) were 
sent to the Dak‘bin to reinforce the Khan Kininan, and matters took an unfavorable 
turn, Khan Jahatt, in 1018, was sent with 12000 troopers to their assistance. At 
the review, Jahangir came down from the state window, put his turban on Kh. J/s head, 
seized his hand, aud helped him in mounting. Without delaying in Burlianpur, 
Kh. J. moved to Balaghab, where the imperial army was. AtMulkapxir, a great fight 
took place with Malik ’Ambar, and the imperialists, unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Dak’hinis, lost heavily. The KhaiiKharuin met him with every respect, and 
took him to BaUigiuit. According to the original plan, Kh. J. was to load the 
Dak'hin corps, and ’Abdullah Khan the Gujrat army, upon Daulatabad (p. 496). 
Malik ’Ambar afraid of being attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the 
Khan Khan an, who managed to detain Kh. J. in Zafarnagav ; and ’Abdullah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. Kh. J. 
got short of provisions ; his horses died away, and the splendid army with which he 
had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to Burlianpur. 

Kh. J. accused the Kh am Khan an of treason, and offered to conquer Bijapur 
in two years, if the epxperor would give him 30000 men and absolute power. This 
Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan i A’zam (No. 21) and iftian ’Alam (No. 328) 
were sent to his assistance. But though the KhanKhanaii had lieen removed, the 
duplicity of the Amirs remained what it had bceu before, aud matters did not improve. 
The command was therefore given to the Khan i A’zam, and Kh. J. received T’halner 
as jaglr, and was ordered to remaiu at Xlichpur. After a year, lie returned to court, 
blit was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. was made 
governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah ’Abbas took Qandahar 
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after a siege of forty days, Kh, J. was called to court for advice, having been 
forbidden to attack Sliali ‘Abbas, because kings mould be opposed by kings. When 
he came to court, Prince Kkurram was appointed to reconquer Qaudakar, and Kh. J. 
was ordered back to Multan, to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Afghan tribes from near Qaudahar came to him in M ultan, and declared themselves 
.willing to be the vanguard of the army, if lie would only promise every horseman 
live tankalis, and each foot soldier two tankahs per diem , to keep them from starving ; 
they were willing to go with him to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the 
supplies. But Kb. J. refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would 
kill him, if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shabjahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken, The emperor several times ordered Kh. J, to 
return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious remark that even Slier Khan 
Stir, in spite of his enmity, would after so many requests have obeyed. The delay, 
it is said, was caused by severe illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made 
commandant of Port Agrah and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan i A’zam, he was made governor of 
Gujrtit, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, lie was appointed atdliq to 
Prince Paywiz, whom lie joined at Bi.uk tin pur. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dak Tun was placed under Kh. J’. 
He moved against Path Khan, son of Malik ‘Ambar, to Btiltighat. His conduct was 
now more than suspicious : he accepted proposals made by Hamid Khan Jlabsln, the 
minister of the Nizam. Sliah, to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment 
of three lacs of buns, though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (Pddhhdhn., I., 271), 
and ordered the imperial Faujdtirs and Thanahdtirs to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Slitih and repair to Burhanpur, Only Sipalidar Khan who 
stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders from the Emperor. 

Soon after, Maktibat Khan joined Shabjahan at Junlr, and was honored with 
the title of Sipuhmaldr. On the death of Jahangir, which took place immediately 
afterwards, Shabjahan sent Jan Nistir Khan to Kh. J., to find out what he intended 
to do, and confirm him at the same time in his office as fhibahdar of the Dak bin ; 
but as ho in the meantime had formed other plans, he sent back Jtiu Nistir without 
answer, lie intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Khan Eohiiah 
and Fazil Khtin, the Dhvan of the Dak’kin : Dtiwar Bakhsh, they insinuated, had 
been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed himself in Labor, whilst 
Shtihj. had offended him by conferring the title of Sipahstilar on Mahabat Khtin, who 
’only lately had joined him; he, too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of 
great power, and woul#find numerous adherents.* 

Shtihj. sent Mahabat’ to Mandti, where Kh. J.*s family was- Kh. J. renewed 
friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar Dutaui in Burhanpur, 
he moved with several Amirs to Mandti, and deposed the governor Muzaffar Khtin 
MaTntirl. But he soon saw how mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come 
with him, left him and paid their respects to Shtihj. ; the proclamation of Dtiwar 
Bakhsh proved to he a scheme made by A<?af Khtin in favor of Shtihj., and Kh. J. 
sent a viddl to court and presented, after Shtihj.‘s accession, a most valuable present. 




Tho Emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and left him in possession of 
the government of Maiwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujh&r Singh, Kh. J, came to court, and 
was treated by the Emperor with cold politeness. Their mutual distrust soon showed 
itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong contingent which he had brought to Agrah, 
and several parganahs of his jagirs were transferred to others. Ono evening, at a 
darb&r, Mirza Lashkaii, son of Mukklic Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., 
** Ho will-some of these days imprison your father.” Kh. J. ou hearing this, shut 
himself up at home, and when the Emperor sent Islam Khan to his house to enquire, 
he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amdn-ndviah , or letter of safety, as he 
was hourly expecting the displeasure of bis master. Shahj. was generous enough to 
Bend him the guarantee; but though even A<?af Khan tried to console him, the old 
suspicions were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he oldy feared the 
more for liis safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Oahu*, 1039, after a 
stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agrah. When passing the Hatiapul 1 
Danvazah, he humbly threw the reins of his horse over his neck, bent Ins head 
forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, thou knowest that I ily for the 
preservation of my honor; to rebel is not my intention.” On the morning before his 
flight, Agaf had been informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to tho .emperor. 
But Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; ho had 
given him tho guarantee, and could Use no‘force before the crime had actually been 
committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may be found in El phins tone’s history, where the 
main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dak’hin, ho resolved to cut bis 
way to the Pan jab. lie entered Mai wall, pursued by’Abdullah Khan and Muzaftar 
Khan Barba. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial elephants, he entered the 
territory of the Bundelah Rajah. But Jagriij Bikramajft, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell 
upon his rear (17th Jumada II, 1040), defeated it, an din Hod Darya Khan (a com¬ 
mander of 4000) and his son, Kh. J.’s best officers ( Pddishdhn I., 839; I., b., 296.) 

* On arriving in Bhandor, 3 Kh. J. mot Sayyid Muzaftar, and sending oft’ his baggago 
engaged him with 1000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of Kh. J.’s soils, 
was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opposed by Sayyid Ahmad, the 
commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of his sons, Hasan Khan, was 
captured. Marching farther, he arrived at the tank of Sehonda, where he resolved 
to die. He allowed his men to go away, as his cause was hopeless. On tho 1st 
Rajah, 1040, he was again attacked by ’Abdullah Khan and S- Muzaffar, and was 
mortally wounded by Madhii Singh with a spear. Before Muzafiar could come up, 
tho soldiers luid cut him and his sou ’Aziz to pieces (Padish&hn. I., 351). Their 

.Band hit. So likewise for Sal want ( Pad. 
I., 290), the Madsir has Laujiu (Gond- 
wanah), where Kh. J. after the fight 
near Dliolpur and his march through the 
Bundelah State for the first time rested, 
Bhandor lies N. E. of Jluumi. Sehonda 
lies N. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 

64 \ 


1 The two large stone elephants which 
stood upon the gate were taken down by 
Aurangzib in Rajah, 1079, because the 
Muhammadan law forbids sculpture. 
Mads. 'A'lamgLri, p. 7\ 

a So the Madsir. who Bibl. Ind. 
Edition of the PadishAlmaknah, L, 348, has 
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heads were sent to Slmhjuhan at Burhanpur, iked, for some time to the walls of the 
city, and then tarred in the vault ofDaulat EMn.ta. J.’s father. 

ICh. J. had been a commander of 7000 (PddMdhn., I., h., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husain, ’Azmat, Mahmud, and Hasan, had perished 
during the rehellion of their father. Another, A V alat a commander of 3000, 

d.ed during the rebellion at Daulatabad, and Muzaffar had left his father, and gone to 
court, tfarfd and Jan Jahta were captured j ’A’lam and Ahmad had fled, arid went 
after some time to court. ‘ But none of hia sons ever prospered.’ 

Tim historical work entitled Makhsan i Afghani, or some editions of it, contain 

a chapter m praise of Khan Jahta, after whom the look is sometimes called Tdn/vh 
i Khdn Jahdn Lodi, 

810. Shall Muhammad, son of Quraieh Sultan (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Kha'n Miytaah. 

He was at first a servant of fddiq Khdn (No. 43), but later he received, a man f ah. 
He died in the Dak’hint wars. 

Of Ins eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuzuk, p. 200). The second is IhiUul 
Khan. He rose to a manyab of 1500 under Jahangir (l. c ., pp. 184, 200), and received 
the title of Sarbaland Khan. He was remarkable for his courage and his external 
appearance. Ho served in Gondwdnah. 

At the accession of Shdbjahdn, B. was made a commander of 4000, 3000 horse 
and jdgirdar of Bdldpdr. He joined Khdn Jahdn Lodi on his march from Gondwdnah 
to Balaghdt. When he saw that Khan Jahdn did not succeed, he left him, and 
entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhliil, Abul Muhammad, came in the 12th year of Aurangzib’s 
reign to court, was made a commander of 5000, 4000, and got the title of Uhlde 
Khan (Mads. *A'lamgiri, p. 81). 

i’or other Miytaah Aighdns, vide Pddiehdhn., I„ 241 ; Made. 'Alamort p. 225 

312. Ta'bir Beg, son of the Khan i Kalau (No. 1 fi). 

313. Kislm Da's Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (vnushrtf) of the elephant and 
horse stables. lu the 7th year of J., he was made a commander of 1000. A short 
time before, be had received the title of Rajah (Tuzuk, p. 110). 

314. Ma'a Singh Kaehhwahah, 

The Akbarndmah (III., 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbdri. 

316. Mi'r Gada'i', son of Mir Abu Turdb. 

Abu Turdb belonged to the Salami Sayyids of SMrdz. His grandfather, Mir 
GMamiddin, had come to Gujrdt during the reign of Qutbuddin, grandson of Sultan 
Ahmad (the founder of Ahmad abaci); but he soon after returned to Persia. The 
disturbances, however, during the reign of Shah Ismail i fafawi obliged him to 
take again refuge in Gujrdt, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
Bfgarah. 1 He settled with his son Kamdluddxn (Abu Tim'd)’s father) in Champdnfr- 

x This word is generally pro¬ 
nounced , and is said to mean 

having conquered two forts ( garli ), 


because Mahmud's army conquered on 
one ^day the forts of Champamr and 
J uudgafh, But Jahangirin hia ‘ Memoirs’ 
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jVI all mud ab a d, and set up as a. teacher and writer of school books (darsiyah kitdb). 
K’amaluddin also was a man renowned for his learning. 

The family had for a long time been attached to the 8aIsaleih i 21 ctghvihiyah , 
or Maghribi (Western) Sect, the “ lamp” of which was the saintly Shaikh * 1 Ahmad 
i iChattu. The name ‘ Salami Sayyids* is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of 
the family had visited the tomb of the Prophet. When coining to the sacred spot, he 
said the customary saldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu. Turftb was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid his respects 
to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, aud distinguished himself by his faithfulness 
to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in preventing I’timad Khan (No. 6/) 
from joining, after Akbar’s departure for Karnbl ayat, the rebel Ikhtiyar ul-Mulk. 
Later, Akbar sent him to Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded 
a large party of courtiers and begums. Oli his return, he brought a large stone 
from Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qadam i sharif, or qadam i 
muhdrah) ; vide p. 198. The * t&nkk’ of his return is /chair id aqddm (A. H. 987), 
or • the best of footprints.* The stone was said to be the same which Sayyid Julal 
i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firuz had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon the 
whole as a pious farce, and though the stone was received with great delate Abu 
Turab was graciously allowed to keep it in his house . 

When I’timad was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turab followed him as Amin 
of the pub ah, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibbullah a:id Mir Sharafuddm, 

Alni Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Almiadabad. 

His third son Mir Gaddi, though he held a man<?al>, adopted the saintly mode 
of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year, he served in the Dak’hin. 
316. Qa'riim Kliwa'jah, son of Kliwdjah ’Abdul Bari. Vide No. 320. 
317* Na/di ’Ali' Maidanf. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd ’Alf. 

The word nddi is an Arabic Imperative, meaning call. It occurs in the following 
formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Jjfddi 'Aliyan inazkaraVajdib , 

Tajidhu *aunan fl kulli-bnagdib . 

Kidlu kammin wa g kammin say an jail 
JBmubuwwatika yd Muhammad, biwildyiiika yd 'AIL 
Yd ’AIL yd 'All , yd ’ Alt . 

Gall upfln ’Ali, in whom ali mysteries reveal themselves, 


says that ij*# means burnt i bargashtah , 
‘ having a turned up, or twisted, mous¬ 
tache,’ which Sultan Mahmud is said 
to have had (Tuzuk, p. 212), 

Ohampanxr, according to Bird, is also 
called Mahmddabad. The Madsir has 
Ghampdnir-AfwAcr m maddb dd. 

1 Born A. H. 738, died at the age of 
111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 
849. Shaikh Ahmad lies ^ buried at 
Sark’hej near Ahmadabdd. The biogra¬ 


phical works on Saints give many parti¬ 
culars regarding this personage, and the 
share which he had, as oue of the four 
Gujrati Ahmads, in the four Nation of 
Ahmadabad (founded 7th Zi Qa’dah, 
813). Khaztnalul Agdd (Labor), p. 957 

Khatfu, where Shaikh Ahmad was 
educated by his adoptive father Shaikh 
Is-iiaq Maghribi (died 770, A, H.) lies 
east of Ntiger. 
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Thou wilt und it. ?i help iu nil nfilictiou^ 

Every care and every sorrow will surely 'vanish 

Through thy prophetship, O Mohammad, through thy saintliness*, 0 5 Ati- 
O AlC 0 All, O ’All! 

The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year, Nadi ’All served against M. Muhammad Halura, in 993 (the 
30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zain Kokah (No, 34) against the 

T/ivikis, t , 

In the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 1500, chiefly h>r 
his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad. In the 10th year, he served in Ban gash, 
when he was a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, lie died in the following year 
(1026); vide Tuzuk, j>* 172. His sons were provided with mane; ribs. 

His son Biz an (or Blzhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in Ban gash, 
and was made a commander of 1000, 500 horse (l. e pp. 307, 309). 

The IMdis/MndmaA (!., b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son of Nadi 
All Arldt, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi ’All is not to he confounded with the Hafiz Nadi All, who served under 
Jahangir as Court Hfifiz (Ihmk, p. 155, and its Dilmjah , p. 19), nor with the Nadi 
Air who served under Shahjah&n (PddAskdhn., II., 749) as a commander of 500, 200 
horse, 

318. NiT Kant’h, Zamindar of Orisa. 

319. G-hia/s Beg of Tahvan [rtimad-uddanlah]. 

His real name is MirssA Gliiksuddin Muhammad. In old European histones 
his name is often spelled Ay as, a corruption of Ghids, not of Ay a* (jM )• 

Gliias Beg’s father was Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, who as poet wrote under 
the assumed name of Wafli. He was Va*ir to Tat4r Sultfn, son of Muhammad 
K’min Shavafuddin TJgliM Taklu, who held the office of Beglar Begi of Khurasan. 
After Tatar Sultan’s death, the Khwajah was continued in office hy his son Qazaq 
Khan, and on Qazaq’s death, he was made by Shall Tahmasp Yiwir of Vazd. 1 

Khwajah Muhammad Sharif is said to have died m A. H. 984. He had two 
brothers, Khwajah MiwA Ahmad, and Khw%gUvhwiijah. The son of Kh. to 
Ahmad was the well known Khwajah Amin l- «• of the town ol. Kan 

of which he was UlMar, or magistrate), who travelled a good deal and_ composed 
the excellent work entitled Haft I q lim, A. H. 1002. Khwgigi Khwajah had a 
son of the name of Khwajah ShapAr, who was likewise a literary man. / 

Ghias Beg was married to the daughter of Mirra ’Ala-uddaulah, son of AgU 
Mulla After the death of his father, in consequence of adverse circumstances, cdi. K. 
fled with his two sons and one daughter from Persia. He was pl undered on the 

Indica edition of the Jqbalnamah lias^A 
‘he made Bim his own Vazlr.’ 

3 The words sou of are not in the 
Mad dr, but in the Tuzuk and the 
IqMlnhmah. Two Aghii Mullas have 
been mentioned on p. 369, and under 
No. 278, p. 497. 


1 The Bihdjah (preface) of the Tuzuk 
(p. 20) and the Iqbalnarnah (p. 54) agree 
verbatim in Ghias Beg’s history, they 
do not mention Qazaq Khiin. lor xazcl 
of the Maasir, Sayyid Ahmad s text oi 
the Tuzuk lias Mctrw ; and the Bibl. 








W0 9 and had only two mules left, upon which tho ffcmberS of the family alternately 
rode. On his arrival at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who 
received the name of Mihrunnisa ('the Sun of Women), a name which her future title 
m of Nur Julian has almost brought into oblivion. 1 In their misfortune, they found 
a patron in Malik Mas ud, leader of the caravan, who is said to have been known to 
Akbar. We are left to infer that it was he who directed Ginas Beg to India. After 
his introduction at Court in Fathpur Sikri, 2 Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command 
of 300, In the same year, he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course of time 
promoted to a manual) of 1000, and appointed Diivdn i JBui/utdt. 

Itegarding Mihruunisa’s marriage with ’All Qulf, vide .No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Glims Beg received the title of Ftimad- 
uddaulah. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad Sharif 3 joined a conspiracy, 
to set Khusrau at liberty and murder the emperor; but the plot being discovered, 
'Sharif was executed, and I’tim&d himself was imprisoned. After some time, he was 
let off on payment of a fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death ol Sher Afkan 
(pv 497), Mihrunnisa was sent to court as a prisoner "for tho murder of Qutbuddln,” 
and was handed over to Kuqaiyah Sultan Begum, 4 with whom she lived ‘ unnoticed 
[bandkdmt) and rejected/ In the 6th year (1020), she no longer slighted the emperor’s 
proposals, and the mtftiage was celebrated with great pomp. She received the title 
of Nur Met hall, and a short time afterwards that of Nur Jalian. 4 

Gbias, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakil i kul , or prime-minister, 
and a commandei^of 6000, 3000 horse. He also received a flag and a drum, and was 
in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at court, which was a rare privilege. Iu 
the X 6th year, when J. was on his way to Kashmir, Gbias took ill. The imperial 
couple were recalled from a visit to Kangrali Fort, and arrived in time to find him 
dying. Pointing to the Emperor, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized 
him. He quoted as answer a verse from Anwar! — 

* If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his majesty by 
his august forehead/ 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th Bahman, 
1031, (Kabi I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he died broken-hearted 
three months and twenty days after his wife, who had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, 
i. e.y 13th Zt Qa’dah, 1030). 

Gbias Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling passion, as we 


1 It is said that Nur Jahan at her 
death in 1055 was in her seventy-second 
year. She would thus have been born 
in A. H. 984 ; hence Gbias Beg’s flight 
from Persia must have taken plane imme¬ 
diately after the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind ; for when 
Nur Jahan was married by Jahangir (in 
1020), she must have been as old as 34 
(solar) years, an age at which women 
in the East are looked upon as old 
women. 


3 Where he had some distant relations, 
as Ja’far Beg (No. 98). 

8 Who according to custom had the 
same name as his grandfather; vide 
p. 497, No. 278. 

4 The Tuzuk and the Iqbainamah 
have Buqaiyah Sultan Begum (p., “19). 
The Maasir has Saltmah Sultan Beguin 
(p. 309). m The iqbalnamah (p. 56) has 
wrong for 

4 In accordance with the name of 
her husbaud Ndraddin Jahdngir . 
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saw, shewed itself a few hours tteforehe died. He was a clever correspondent, and is 
said to have written a beautiful ShiJcastah hand. Jahangir praises him for his social 
qualities, and confessed that his society was better than a thousand mufarrih i 
ydquU} JJPe was generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. 1 * 3 4 Chains, 
the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house/ He protected the wretched, 
especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was idle, but wrote a great 
deal; his official accounts were always in the greatest order, Buthe liked bribes, 
and shewed much boldness in demanding them. 53 

His mausoleum near A'grah has often been described. 

^ Htlr Jalian's power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the histories. The 
emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage really meant/* and, 
“ I have conferred the duties of governmeut on her; I shall be satisfied, if I have a 
s&r of wine and half a ser of meat per diem . With the exception of the khutbah 
(prayer for the reigning monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her 
name was invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagxrs which 
she held, would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30000. A great 
portion of her zamindans lay near Bamsir, S. E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, p. 169). She 
provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Dai Dil&ram, enjoyed much influence, 
and held the post of 4 of the Women* i$adr i anas), and wnen she conferred lands 
as sapirghals, the grants were confirmed and sealed by the Cadr of the empire. Nlir 
Jahan is said to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to, is estimated at five hundred. She,w:gave the tone to 
fashion, and is said to have invented the ’atr i Jahdngiri (a peculiar kind of 
rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. For 
many gold ornaments she laid down new patterns and elegant designs, and her 
JDuddmi for peslmd*. (gowns), her panchtoliah for orhnis (veils), her bddlah (brocade), 
kindri (lace), and farsh i ehandani* are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capturo of Shahryar, fifth 
son of the emperor, to whom she liad given lier daughter (by Sher Afkau), Ladli 
Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir, Shahjahan allowed her a 
pension of t ivo lacs per annum. 4 

She died at Lahor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and lies buried 
near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built ( Padishahn II., 475). s She 
composed occasionally Persian poems, and wrote like Salimah Sultan Begum and 
Zebunnisa Begum uuder the assumed name of Mahjifi , 

Ghids Beg's sons. The late of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has been alluded 
to. His second son, Mirza Abul Hasan A$af Khan (IV.), also called Ayafgdh or 


1 As the diamond when reduced to 

powder was looked upon in the East as a 
deadly poison, so was the cornelian ( ydqut ) 
supposed to possess exhilarating proper¬ 
ties. Mufarrih means an exhilarative. 

3 So the Tuzuk and the Iqbalndmah. 

9 .Dudamt, weighing two dams ; 
pdncktoUyah, weighing five tolahs. The 
latter was mentioned on p. 94, j Farsh i 


chmdani , carpets of sandalwood colour, 

4 Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs 
per mensem. The highest allowance of 
Begums on record is that of Mumtaz 
Mahall, viz. 10 lacs per annum. Vide 
Padislifthn., I., 96. 

6 In the Padishahn a mah Nur Jahan 
is again called Nur Mahall. 




A'qafydhi, is the father of Mumtaz Mahall (Taj Bibl)f the favorite wife of Shahjahan, 
whom European Historians occasionally call Niir Jahan II. He received from 
Shahjahan the title of Yaminuddauhth and KhdnKhdndn Sipahsdldr , and was a 
commander of 9000. He died on the 17th Sha b<in, 1051, and. was buriectP-at Labor, 
north of Jahangirs tomb. As commander of 9000 duaspah , si/uispah troopers, his 
salary-was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 Rupees, and besides, he had jaghs 
yielding a revenue of five millions of Rupees. His property at his death, which is 
said to have been more than double that of his father, was valued at 25 millions of 
Rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of jewels, 42 lacs of Rupees in gold mu b urs, 25 lacs of 
Rupees in silver, 30 lacs of plate, &c., and 23 lacs of other property. Ilis palace 
in Labor, which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Bara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 3 sons and 
5 daughters. The rest escheated to the state. 

A$&£ Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza Glnasuddm 'All A$af Khan II., 
p. 369). 

His eldest, son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Shaistah Khau, who, as 
governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the E, I. Company. 
Shaistah w as married to a daughter of lrij Shahnawaz Khan (No. 255), son of Abdui- 
rahim KhanKhaimn, by whom he had however no children. He died at A'grah in 
3105, the 38th year of Aurangzibs reign. His eldest son, Abu Talib, 1 had died before 
him. His second son was Abul Path Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Eiihullah (I.), antlanother to Zulfaqar Khan Nu<?rat-jang, 

A^af Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in tlie 20tli year of Shahj. a commander 
of 2000, 200 horse ( Pddish&hn II., 728), 

Ghias Begs third son is Ibrahim Khan Bath-jang, who was governor of Bihar 
(p. 480, note) and Bengal. Ho was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan s 
rebellion. His son had died young, and was buried near Riijmaha.il, on the banks 
of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hut Parwar 
Khanum, Nur Jahdn's maternal aunt (/chdlah). She lived up to the middle of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as (Utaviyhd. 

An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur JahanV 
brother. 2 He was with Ibrahim Bath-jang in Bengal, and retreated after his death to 
Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahan 500 elephants and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzulc, p. 384). On Shahj.’s accession, he received a high manual), was made governor 
of TTrat’hah and Slwistan, and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and 
received as jagfr the Parganahs of Jdis and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th 
year of Shahj., he was a commander of 2000, 1500 horse ( Padishahn ., II., 7^7). 

A sister of Nur Jah&n, Manljah Begum, was mentioned on p. 499. 

A fourth sister, Khadijah Begum, was married to Ilaklm Leg, a nobleman of 
Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable— 


1 Also called Muhammad Talib. Vide j 2 It seems therefore that he was the 

Padishahn.,, II., 248. I son of Muhammad Shard. 
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1. Khwajah Muhammad Sharif... 2. Khwajah Mirza Ahmad,..3. Kh warned Khwai&h 
(d. 984) | | b J 

Muza Amin i Razl Khwajah Shapiir. 

(author of the 
Haft IqUm). 


1. A'ghii Moham¬ 
mad Tahir, 
Wagli. 


2. Mirza Ghias 
.Beg I'timad- 
uddauliih. 

(d. 1031.) 


1. Muhammad Sharif 
(executed) 

| P 

Ahmad Beg Khan. 


2. Mirza Abial 
Hasan Afaf 
Khan (IV.) 
(d. 1051.) 


3. 4. Two 
daughters 
Manijah and 
Khadijah. 


4. Kilr J ah an 
(wife of 
Jahangir, 
(d. 1055). 


-— 

5. Ibrahim 
Khan Fath- 
jang (left 
no children). 


. Mirza Abu Talib 
Shaistah Khan 
(d. 1105.) 

1. Abu Talib. 

2. Abul Path Khan. 


2. Bahmauyar. 3. A son. 


4. Mumt&z 
Mahail, 
wife of 
Shah Ja- 
han (died 
1040). 


5. 6. Two 
daughters. 


820. Khwa'jah Asliraf, son of Khwajali ’Abdul Bari. 

One MS, has Sharaf 1 br Ashraf. Vide No. 31(5. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibr&'hi'm Quli’, son of Isma’il Quli Khan (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty* 

323. Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mughiil. 

824. Beg Muhammad Toqbai. 

He served in the end of the. 28th year in Gujrat, and wan present in the fight 
near Mai sail ah, S. E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan F&ladi was defeated, and also 
against Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., III., 423). 

Regarding Toqbdi , vide No. 129. 

325. Ima'm Quli' Shighali. 

The* Akbarnamah (HI., 628) mentions an Imam Quli, who, in the 37th year, 
served under Sultan Murad in Malwah. 

The meaning of Shighali is unclear to me. A Muhammad Qulf Bliighali played 
a part in Badakhshan history ( Akbarn ., III., 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtali Begi (No, 66). 

A Cafdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bundi (p. 410). 

327. Khwa'jah Sulaima'n of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on pp. 356, 457. 

328. Barkhurda'r [Mirza Khan ’Alain], son of ’Abdurrahman Duldai 
(No. 186). 

Mirza Barkhurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of 250. 









His father (No. 186) had "been killed in a fight with the rebel Dalpat. 1 This Bihar 
Zamindar was afterwards caught and kept in prison till the 44 th year, when, on the 
payment of a heavy jmshkash, he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished 
to avenge the death of his father, and lay in ambush for Dal pat, wffo, however, 
managed to escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace, that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat; but at the intercession of several countries, B. was 
imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession, 9 and made him 
Quxhbcgu or superintendent of the aviary. In tho fourth year (beginning of 1018), 
B. received the title of Khan ’Adam (Tuzuk, p. 74)- Two years later, in 1020, Shall 
'Abbas of Persia sent Ytxdgar ’All Sultan Tolish as ambassador to A'grah, and B. 
was selected to accompany him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about 
twelve hundred men, and was according to the testimony of the ’ Alam&rd i Slkandari 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia™ In consequence of a long 
delay at Ifarat and Qurh, caused by the absence of the Shah in A'zarbaijan on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Turks, nearly one half of the suite were sent back. In 1027, the Shah, 
returned to Qazwin, and received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other 
animals, which 33. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1.020 (end of 
the 14th year), and B, met the emperor at ’Kalaiuir on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased, that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping apartment, 
and made him a commander of 5000, 3000 horse. 

The author of the Pa dish aim amah (I., 427), however, remarks that B. did not 
possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he has not slated his reasons or 
the source pf his information. 

On Sbahjah&n s accession, B. was made a commander of 6000, 5000 horse, 
received a (lag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Biluir, vice M, Bus tain 
(Vifawi. But as he was given to koJcnar (opium and hemp), lie neglected his duties, 
and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. In the fifth year (end of 1041), 
when Siuibj. returned from Burhinpur to A'grah, B. was pensioned off, as lie was old 


1 .Dalpat is called in the Akbarntaah 
UjjaimahSoY which the MSS.bdye 
various readings, us Ac. 

I ’ruler Shahjahan, Dal pat’s successor was 
liajah Pratab, who in the 1st year received 
a rnaucab of 1500,1000 horse (JPddMdhn. 
1., 221). From the same work we see 
that, the residence of the Ujjatniah Rajahs 
was Rhojpiu*, west of A'rah and north of 
^ahmysrmu (Sasseram), a parganah in 
Sirk&r Rohtas, Biluir. Pratiib rebelled 
; in the 10th year of Shahjahan’s reign, 
when ’Abdullah Khan Firuz-jang besieged 
and conquered Bhojpilr (8th Zi Hajjah, 
1046). Fratab surrendered, and was at 
Shahj/s order executed. His wife was 
forcibly converted, and manned to ’Ab¬ 
dullah’s grandson. The particulars of 

t>5 


this conquest will be found in the 
Fadishahnamah (I., b,, pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps shew a small place of tho 
name of Fratab neav Bhqjpiir. 

It is said that the Bhojpur Rajahs call 
themselves Ujjahucihs , because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajahs of Ujjain 
in Mahvah. 

In the 17th year of Sluihjahan, 
Dharnfdhar Ujjain ink is mentioned to 
have several in the second expedition 
against Pahimau ; Journal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, for 1871, No. II, p. 12:3. 

2 If we can trust the Lucknow edition 
of the Akbarmimah, B. coaid not have 
been imprisoned for a long time; for in 
the end of the 44th year of Akbnv's reign, 
ho served again at court (Akbani.* Ill,, 
825). 






and given to opium, and received an annual pension of one lac of rupees (Fddishdkn. s 
L, 426). He died a. natural death at Agrah. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwajah Barkhurdar, a brother of * Abdullah 
Khan Flmz-jring. 

B. *s brother Mfrza ’Abdussuhhan (No. 349) was Faujdar of Ilababad. lie was 
then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with the A'fridia (Tuzuk, 
beginning of tho 11th,year, p. 158). 

Abdnssubhan’s son, Shorzad Khan Bahadur, wac killed in tho last fight with 
Khan Jab an Lodi at Sehondah (p. 505). F&dithahn*, I., 349. 

329. Mi'r Ma’su'm of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma’^utn belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayvicls, who two or three generations 
before him had left Tirmiz in Bukhara, and settled at Qandahnr, where his ancestors 
wore mutawalUo (trustees) of the shrine of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Sayyid paftii, settled in Bhakkar, and received favors from Sultan 
Mahmud (p. 362). He was related by marriage to the ‘Sayyids of in 

Siwistuu. Mir Madura and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad of Kingii, 

) S. W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his learning. But poverty 
compelled him to leave for Guj rat, where Shaikh Is-haq i Faniqi of Bhakkar introduced 
him to Khwajah Nizamuddm Ahmad, then Dlwan of Guj rat. Nizam was just 
engaged in writing his historical work, entitled ‘Tabaqat i Akbari/ and soon became 
the friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also introduced 
to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and was at last recommended 
to Akbar for a man^ab. In the 40th year, ho was a commander of 250. Akbar 
became very fond of him, and sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Inin, where he was 
received with distinction by Sliah ’Abbas. 

On lus return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to Bhakkar, where 
ho died. It ia said that he reached under Akbar a command of 1000. 

From the Akbarnhmah (III., 416,423, 546) and* Bird’s History of Guj rat (p. 426) 
we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujvat, was present in the 
fight of Maisanah, and in the final expedition against Muzaffar in Kachh. 

M, M, is well-known as poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Ncml He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ma dan-idafkdr in the 
metre of. Nizainfs Makhzan, the Tarikh i Sindh, dodicated to his son, and a short 
medical work called Mufriddt i Magumi. The author of the Riydzushshuard says 
Fiat lie composed a Khamsah (p. 491), and the Tazkirah by Taqi (vide under No. 352) 
says the same, viz. one masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Hum o Ndz to tho 
Yusuf Zalikha, the Far! (Jurat to the Laili Majnun, and two others in imitation of the 
Haft Paikar and Sikandarminmh, Badaoui (died 1004) only alludes to the * Husm o 
Naz/ though h# gives no title (III., 366). 

M. M. was elso skilled as a composer and'tracer of inscriptions, and the Riyazush- 
slni’ara says that on his travels he wa#always accompanied by sculptors. From India 
to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was presented to Shah ’Abbas, there are numerous 
mosques and public buildings, which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus 
tho inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agrah, on tho Jainf Mosque of Fntbpur 


Sikri, iu Fort Mandu (vide p. 372, and Tuzuk, p. 180) are all by him. Sayyid 
Ahmad in Ills edition of the Tuzuk (Dibajah, p. 4, note) gives in hill the inscription 
which lie wrote ou the side'of the entrance 1$ Salim i Chishfcr’a shrine at Path pur 
Sikri, the last words of which are— “Said and -written by Muhammad Map dm 
poetically styled JSTdmi, son of Sayyid Qafdi of Tirmiz, born at 'Bhakkar, descended 
from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of JBdbd Hasan Abdul, who has born at Sabzwdr 
and settled at Qandahdr. Dowson, in his edition of Elliot’s Historians, mentions 
Ru niiau as the residence of Sayyid £7ufai, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from 
tho Tarikh i Sindh regarding the saint Baba Hasan Alxlal, who lived under Mirzu, 
Shuhmkh, son. of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdai in the Panjab, east of Atak, 
is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Suk’har opposite to Bhakkar, 
and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows round Bhakkar he built a 
dome, to which he gave the name of Satiasur ^^Uw). “ It is one of the wonders 

of the world, and its Tarikh is contained in the words waterMome, wliich 

gives 1007, A.H. 

He was a pious man, and exceedingly liberal; he often sent presents to all the 
people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when ho retired, he discontinued his 
presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed. (mutaazzi ). It is especially* 
mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he laid out forests for hunting. 

His oldest son, for whose instruction lie wrote the Tarikh i. Sindh, was Mir Buzuvg, 
He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusrau’s rebellion was suppressed, 
but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir asked him why he had his armour 
on. “ My father, replied" he, “ advised me to dress in full armour when on guard,” 
and as the Chankmawis , or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, 
he was let off. 

On the death of his fathor, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg in possession 
of his fathers property. Ho was for a long time Bakhsln of Qaridahar, hut he was 
haughty and could never agree with tho fJubahclars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs 
of Rupees which he had inherited from his father. His contingent was numerous and 
well mounted. He subsequently served in the D&Vhin ; hut as his jagir did not 
cover his expenses, he resigned and retired to Bhakkar, contenting himself with the 
landed property which ho had inherited. Ho died in 1044. Some of his children 
settled in Multan. 

330. IGiwa'jah Malik A1F, Mir Skab. 

His title of Mir Shah implies that he was in charge of the illuminations and the 
games and animal fights held at night (p. 222). 

331. Ba'i Ra'm Da's Bi'wa'n. Vide No. 238. 

332. Ska'h Muhammad, son of Said Khan, the Galc’khar 

For his relations vide under No. 247. 

338- Rahi'ra Quli/, son of Khdn Jahan ^STo. 24). 

334* Slier Beg, YasawulMshi 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Aktmrnamah (III., 623)* 


XXII* Commanders of two Hundred , 

035, Iffcikha'r Beg, son of BSyarid Beg (No. 299). 

He was, alive in the end of 1007 A. H. (JjMarn., Ill,, 804). 

330. Prata'b Singh, son of Bajah Bhagwan Die (No. 27). 

He was mentioned on p. 447, under No. 1G0. 

337. Husain Kha'n Qazivi'ni'. Vide No. 281. 

338. Ya'dga'r Husain, son of QaVil Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned on p, 437. In the 31st year, ho served under Qasim Khan in 
Kashmir. The Yadgar Husain mentioned in the Tuzuk (p. 146) may be the same* 
He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangirs reign, to a command of 700, 500 
horse, for his services in the Dak’hin. Vide also Padishahnamah L, b., p. 323, 1. 2 
frpm below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwajah Yadgar, a brother of ’Abdullah IChan 
PiruZ“fang. 

339. Ka'mra'n Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Path Khan, the 
younger son of Amin Khan Ghori, and Muzalfar, and in the 36th year, against 
Muzaffar and the Jam. Alcbarn^ HI., 553, 621, 

340. Muhammad Kha'n Turkman. 

341* Niza'muddi'n Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

Ho is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqat. 

342 Bakat Singh, son of Eajah Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343, ’Ima'd ul Mulk. 

The Aicbiirnamah mentions a Qazl Tmad ul Mulk, who in the end of 984 (2.1st 
year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkak. 

344. Shari'f i SarmadP. 

ilcyyaa a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign, 

; 345. Qara'Bahri', son'of Qaratacp 

Qamtaq^ whose name in th6 Akbarnamah is spcdled Qardtdq, was killed by 
Gajpati in the same fight in which Parbang Khan, son qf Parhat Khan (No. 145), was 
slain (p/441). 

340. TVta'r Beg, son of’Ali Muhammad A*«p: (No. .258). 

347. Khwa'jah Muhibb ’Alp of Khawaf. 

Vide p* 445, note. 

348. Haki'm [Jalaluddin] Muzaffar of Ardistdn. 

Atdistan is a Persian town which lies between K ash an and Isfahan. Ho was 
at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated, when young to India, 
where he was linked upon as a very experienced doctor, though his theoretical reading 
is said to have been limited. Badaom (III, 169) ancl the Tuzuk (p. 59) praise the 
purity of his character and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned’ in the end of the 28fch 
year with Mirza ’Aziz Ivokah (No. 21) to court,. and served subsequently under 
him. in Gujrat and Kachh. Akbarn,, 111,283, 418,620. Under Jahangir, he was 




made a commander of 3000, 1000 horse [Tt’iuk, p. 37). The emperor was fond oi 
him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as prince he had rebelled against 
Akbar. The news of the Hakims death reached J. on the 22nd Jumftda X, 1016, 
por about twenty years before his death, he had suffered from qarhah i shMh, or 
disease of the lungs, but his uniform mode of living (ya&fauri) prolonged his life. 
His cheeks and eyes often got quite red, and when ho got older, h^ complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder, 

349. ? Abdussublia'xi, son of ’Abdurrahman Duldai (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328, p. 514. 

350. CJa'sim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in. the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwah, and died on the 23rd 
Aban, (end of) 1007; vide Akbarn., 1IL, 628, 803, Vide below under the learned 
men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. SbariT [Amir ill Umar a], son. of Khvvajah. ’Abduce am ad (No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who was much 

attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in rebellion against 
Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him; but he only widened the breach between 
the prince and his father, and gained such an ascendancy over Salim, that ho made the 
rash promise to give him half'the kingdom, should ho obtain the throne. When a 
reconciliation had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his life, 
and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. lie was reduced to starvation, when 
he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court, and Jahangir, true to his 
promise, made him Amir ul Umar a, Vakil, entrusted him with the great seal (uzuk) 
and allowed him to select bis jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, 1 Ho 
is at once my brother, my friend, my son, my companion. When lie came back, 1 
Mfc as if X had received new life, I am now emperor, hut consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more than make 
him Amir ul Umara and a commander of 5000. My father never did more.’ 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from India j but 
the Khan i A’zam (.No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise a step. Though Sh. s 
position at court was higher than that of Mirza ’Aziz, the latter treated him 
contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. recommended the emperor to kill Aziz for 
the part lie had played in Khusrau’s rebellion. But ’Aziz was pardoned, aud 
advised v to.,nuikp it 2? wni' invite him to his house. The Klnin i A’zam 

did so, and invited him and tho other Amirs.: feast, however, he said to him, 

in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawab, you do not seem tM>f my friend. Now your 
father ’Abdu^araad, the Mullet , was much attached to mo, U e was the man that 
painted tho very walls of the room wo sit in. ’ Khan Jahan (p, 503) am') Mahabat 
Khan could not stand this insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when JahaiSJfi* 
heard of it, he said to Sh,, “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; but don't fall ou t 
w ith him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied thu emperor on his tour to Kabul, but fell 
so ill, that he had to be left in Labor, A$af KhAn (No. 98, p, 412) being appointed 
to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent to the Dak’hin, but was soon 
afterwards called to court, as ho could not agree with the KhanKhanaa (No, 29), 


It is said that illness deprived him of the faculty of memoiy, and JaWmgtv was on 
the point of making him retire, when Khan Julian. interceded on his behalf. He was 
again sent to the Dakliin, and died there a natural death. 

Like hia father, Sli. was, a good painter. He also made himself known m a poet, 
and composed a Dlw&n. His ta/c/iallng is Fdrki (Badaoni, III., 310). 

Sh. s eldest son, ^hahbaz Kluin, died when young* A Sarai near Lak’lmnu, about 
a kos from the town, bears Ills name, 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mlrzd Jamllah, used to play with Jahdngu* 
at chess and nard; but this ceased at the death of their father. M. Jarullah was 
married to Mi^ri Begum, a daughter of Apaf Khan (No. 98); but from a certain 
aversion, the marriage was never consummated. At A$af s death, Jahangir made 
him divorce his wife, and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No. 375), son of Mirza 
Y lisu.f Khan (p. 347). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiya' of Shustar. 

Taqiyd is the Mnl form for Taqi. The Tabaqat calls him Taqi Muhammad. 
Baddoni (III., 206) has Taqiuddm, and says that ho was a good poet and a 
well educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a prose version of the Shafmdniah. 
He is represented as a ‘ murid/ or disciple of Akbar’s Divine Kaith. 

He was still, alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), when lie received 
for his attainments the title of MuarrikJi Khan (Tuzuk, p. 69, where in Sayyid 
Ahmad’s edition we have to read Skusktart for the meaningless Snams/ien). 

Taqiyd is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiyd of Balbrtn (a 
village near Ipfah&ng who, according to the Mir-at id 'Alam came in the beginning 
of Jahangir's reign to India. He is the author of the rare Tazhirah , or Lives of 
Poets, entitled 'Arafat o ' Aragdt , and of the Dictionary entitled Sarmah i Sidaimdm, 
which the lexicographer Muhammad Husain used for his Burban i Qdti.’ 

353. Kirwa jah Abdussamad of Kdshan. 

354. Haki'm Lutfullah, son of Mulla ’Abdurrazzdq of Giian. 

He to the toother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his brothers. 
Baddoni (III., 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

355. SherAfkan> 0 CN yrt , „ . 

. 356. Ama'nuliah 1 ° f Stuf mian ^° kah ^ 9 - 3%.P- 350). 

Am (mullah died in the 45th year of Akbay’« was an 

excellent young man, but fell to the vice of the ago, and died from excessive 

wine-drinking/’ Akbarr^mah,, III., 835, 

357. S&li'm OvLb ) 0 y __ 

358 KhaMQub'l 80713 ° f 1M Quh KMn < No * 46 > 

359. Wall' Beg, son of Payandah Kluin (No* 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan. (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Mohammad Uiglnir. 

881 . Mi'r Kbii'n Yasawul. 

When Afcbar during the first GnjrAti wav (p. 434, note 2) had left Patan for 
ObotAuati (Rajab, 080), it was reported that Mnzaffar of Gujrat had find from Shc-r 
Khan Pultidi, and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; vide p. 380. Akbar, therefore. 



Bent Mir Kb an the Yasawut and Farid the Qaiawul, and afterwards Ab.nl. Qivsim 
Namakm (No. 199) and Karam ’All in search of him, Mir Khan had not gone far, 
when, he found the chair and sail)an (p. 50) which Muzuffar had dropped, and soon 
after captured Muza,flar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Klia'n, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abul Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Ad’l (No. 

140). 

364. Sayyid ’Abdul Wa'tiid^ son of the Mir ’Adi’s brother. 

365. Khwa'jah Beg MiTza', son of Ma’pum Beg. 

366. Sakra', brother of Kan a Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Edna Udai Singh, son of Edna Sank a (died 934, A. H.). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Kuna Ivika, was attacked by Akbar (p. 41$, 
note.2), he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir s reign, he got a present of 12000 Rupees, and joined 
the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Kana Amva, Pratab’s 'successor. In the 
end of the same year, he served against Dalpat (p. 359), and was in the 2nd year made 
a commander of 2500, 1000 horse. He received, iu the 11th year, a manpb of 
3000, 2000 horse. 

The Ak barn am all mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of Salk, at 
Singh) who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The emperor had just 
returned from the last war with Khan Zaman, when he beard that Udai Singh had 
assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore resolved to punish the Edna, and on a 
hunting tour in Parganali Bari told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and express^! a 
hope that he would accompany him. Sakai, however, lied to his father, and told him 
of Akbar s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan without delay. 
Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered, 

367. Sha'di' Be TJzbak ) t> /xr 

^ x , [ sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

388. Ba'qi' Be TJzbak ) v ' 

They have been mentioned above on p. 455. From the Akbarnamah (III., 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagtr in Handiah, where lie rebelled and perished 
(36th year). 

389. Yn'na'n Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mirzd Khan for Murad Khan. 

370. Shaikh Kabi'r 1 i Chiskti' [Sluija’at Khan, “Rustam i Zaman]. 2 

The Madsir calls him "an inhabitant of Man A He was a. relation of Islam 
Khftn (p. 493) i Chishti, and received the title of Shuja’at Ivluin from Prince Salim, 
who on his accession made him a commander of 1000 (Tuzuk, p. 12). Ho served 
under Khan Jahan (p. 503) in the Dak’hin as hardwal , an oifico which the Sayyids 


1 He is not to ho confounded with 
another Shaikh Kabir, who in the 25th 
year served in Bengal at the outbreak of 
the military revolt; in the 26th year, in 
Kabul; and in the 32nd year against the 
Tarikis under Mat I ah Khan (No. 83). He 
died in the 36th year, in the war with the 


Jam and Muzaffar of Gujrat (AHam., 
III., 283, 408, 541, 621, where the 
Lucknow edition calls him the son of 
Mukam mal Kh an. 

2 Kha.fi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 
273) Shuja Khan and Jlimtam Khan. 








of Barlia cklmetl as hereditary in their clan. Afterwards, he went to Bengal, and 
commanded the imperialists in the last war with ’Usman. During the fight, he 
wounded ’ITs elephant, when the Afghan chief received a bullet, of which he died the 
night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, ’Usman’s brother, and 
Mamrez Khan, ’Usman’s son, retreated to a fort with the dead body of their relation, 
and being hotly pursued by Shaikh Kabir, they submitted with their families, and 
received his promise of protection. The 49 elephants which they surrendered, were 
taken bv Sh. K. to Islam Khan in Jahangmiagar (Dluika), Gth fafar, 1021. Tuzuk, 

p, 10& 

Jahangir gave him for bis bra very, the title of Rustam i Zamdn. The Mad sir says 
that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection which Sh. JC had given 
the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court. On the road, they were executed by 
’Abdullah Khan at the emperor’s orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach ot faith, loft 
Bengal. While on the way, he received an appointment as governor of Bihar, At his 
entry in Patna, ho sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly came 
up against his. Sh. K. jumped down, and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam Kb fin appointed Sh. K. 
to Oris a. and that on bis way to that province the accident took place. Hothing is 
said about Usman’s relations. 


Koto on the death of 1 Usman Lohdni. 

There aro few events in Indian history so confused as the details attending the 
de^h of ’Usman. Khwajah ’Usman, according to the MaJchzan i Afghani , was the 
second son of Miyan TVi Khan Lohdni, who after the death of Quthi Khan was the 
leader of the Afghans in Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutlii left three sons— Nfttfib 
Shah, Lodi Khan, Jamal’Khan. Msa Khdn left five sons, Khwajah Sulaimdn, 
°lfsmdn. Wall, Ibrdhlm. Stewart makes ’Usman a son ot Qntlu (History of Bengal., 
p. 133). Sulaiindn ‘ reigned’ for a short time. He killed in a fight with tho 
imperialists, Hinwnat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh (videp. 485, Ho. 244), held lands 
near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. ’Usman 
succeeded him, and received from Man Singh lands ufO*^ and Satgamv, and later m 
Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs per annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistdn i Dhdkd, or ‘ bills of Dhtika (Tiparab P), the vildyatiBhalcf 
or District ol' I)liter, and DlmkA itself. The fight with Usman took place on Sunday, 
9th Muharmfc, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612, 1 at a distance of 100 kos from Dhdbi My 
MS, of the Makhzan calls the place of the battle Nek Ujyal? Stewart (p. 13 1-.) places 
the battle “on the banks of the Subarnrlkha river” in Ops a, which is impossible, as 
Shujaat j'Clian arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th fafar, or 26 days alter the battle. 
According to the Tuzuk, Islam Kk&n was in Dhaka, when the fight took place, and 
Wall Khan submitted to Shuja at, who had been strengthened by a corps under 


1 According to Prinsep s Useful Tables, 
the Uth Muharram was a Monday, nob a 
iSunday, Tuzuk, p. 102. 


fl There are several Ujyals mentioned 
below among the Parganahs of Sirknr 
Mahmudabnd (Bosnah) and ►Sirkav Lazuli a 
(jVLymensing-Bogra). 
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’Abdussalain, son of Muazzam Khan (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam 
besieged Wall in the Mahalls where ’Usman used to live., between the battle-field and 
Dhiika, and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, -was sent 
to court, with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ’Usman, received a title, 
a jagir, and was made a commander of 1000, after which he lived comfortably* 
According to the Mudsii *, as said above, he was murdered before be came to court. 
The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam Khan’s 
son; but the Tazuk, p. 315, though it has a long passage on tine Mugs which lie brought 
with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that ’Usman, alter receiving his wound at the time when 
the battle was nearly decided in bis favor, was carried off by Wall in a litter, and 
buried on the. road. When Shuja’at came up to the place where he had been buried, 
he had fUsmdns corpse taken out, cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

’Usman is said to have been so stout, that ho was obliged to travel ou an elephant. 
At his death, he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following* interesting passage : 
^.ex (Jahangir) eodem tempore miMt Tscziad ghanum Chieeh %aden (Shujaat KM a 
Slmikhzadah) ad Tzalanghanum (Islam Khan) qui Bengalae praeeral, ut ilium in 
pmcfectumm Odiae (Orisd) mitteret. Sed Osmanchamis Patanensis, qui jam aliquot 
annis regionem quae Odiam et Daeck (between Orisa and Dhaka, i. e. the Suuderban) 
interjacent, tenuerat et limites regni incurs aver at , cum potmtissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnedurus, Tzalanolianus autem praemisit adversus ipsum ( Usman) 

. Tzedad c'Aanum, una cum Mirza Iff tag er et Ethaman chano (Iftikhar Klianlfrid 
Xhtimam Klian 1 ) et aliis multis Omcrauvvis , cum reliquis cop its X aut XV 
cosarum intervallo subsequent', ut suis laborantihics sulsideo asset, Orlo dein 
cerlamine inter utrnmque exercitum , Efftager et Mierick Zilaier (Mirak Jatair*— 
not in the Tuzuk) tarn acrevi impressionern fecerunt , ut hastes loco mov event s sad 
Osman inter haec ferocmimum elephantum in illos.emisit , ita ut regii vioissim 
cedere cogerentnr, et Efftager eaedereiur ; Tzesiad gaunus autem et ipse clephanio 
insidens, ut impetum ferocientis helluae dedinar et, se e suo dejecit, et crus prefregii, ita 
ui aegre a suis e certamine subduceretur , et regii passim fugam Cdpescerent; act unique 
fuisset de regii s, nisi inopinatus casus proeliuni restituisset; miles guidon saueius 
humi jacens, casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajedt , e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiramt 9 cujus morie milites illius itafuerunt c&psternati, ut 
statini de fug a cogitarent, Regii vero ordinibus sensim resiitutis , evenlmi prodii 
Tzalanchano perscripscrc : qui biduo post ad locum, venit ubi pugnatim faecal, et 
Ixedsiatgano e vulnere detune to, inaghis itin crib us fra Iron (Wall Khan) et h iduam 
aique hberos Osmmis asseciUus , vivos cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris 
defuneli, postquamDaeck Bengalae metropoUm esi reversus, misit ad regem Anno .,. 

(the year is left out). 

1 The Tuzuk (p, 102) mentions Kishwar 
Khan (p. 497), Iftikhar Khan, Sayyid 
Adam Bath a, Shaikh Aehlie, brother’s son 
of Mujjavrab Khan, Mu’tamid Khan, and 
Ihtknain Khan, as under Shuja’at’s com- 

tig 


mand. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 1,82, 
h 4 from below has wrong Sayyid Azam), 
Iftikhar, and Shaikh Achhe'wero killed. 
Later, ’AbdiBsatam, son of MuV/zam 
Khan(No,260) joined, and pursued ’Usman. 
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Do Laid fays that Shujaat Khan died from a fall from his elephant during the 
battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The Maasir says that he was on 
horseback, when Usm&n’s elephant, whom the Tuzuk calls Qajpati , and Stewart 
Bukhiah (P), knocked him over, but S.h. quickly disentangled himself, and stuck bis 
dagger into the animal’s trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants. 

371. Mi/rza' Hhwa'jah, son of Mlrzd Asadullah. Vide No. 110. 

372. Mi'rza' Shari'f, son of Mirza ’Ala-uddin. 

373. Slmkrnllah [Zafar Khan], son of Zairi Kh&n Kokalx (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 346. On the death of his father, lie was made a 

commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the end of Akbar’s reign, the title 
of Zafar Khan. 

As his sister was married to Jahangir (p. 345, and p. 477, note 2), Z. Ivh. war* 
rapidly promoted. When tho emperor, in the second year of his reign, left Labor 
for Kabul, he halted at Mauza’ Ahroi , 1 near Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which 
complained of the insecurity of the district arising from the predatory habits of the 
K’hatar (p. 456, note 2) and Dilahzak tribes (p. 487, note). Zafar was appointed to 
Atak, vice Ahmad Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to. 
Labor, keep their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the following 
year promoted to a man 9 ah of 2000 , 1000 horse. In the 7 th year, he was made a 
commander of 3000, 2000 horse, and governor of Bihar. In tho 10th year, he was 
removed, went back to court, where he received an increase of 500 horse* and then 
served in Bangash. * Nothing else is known of him/ Maasir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning of 1031, 
when Jahangir made his son Sa'adat a commander of 800, 400 horse. 

# Saddat Khan, his son. He served in Kdhul, and was at the end of JaliaugiYs 
reign a commander of 151)0, 700 horse. In the 5th year after Shahjahans accession, 
be was made a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and was promoted up to the 25th year 
to a full command of 3000 horse. He again served in Kabul, and under Murad 
Baklish in Balkh and Badakhshan, was made commandant of Tirmiz, and distinguished 
himself in repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Qulf Khan, ruler of 
Bukhard (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 29th year 
Faujdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 106$ the second year of Aurangzib’s reign, he was killed by his son Skorullah. 
Mali abut Khan, ^ubahdtir of Kabul, imprisoned the murderer. 

374. Mi'r ’Abdul Mu'min, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandl was a learned man who came during Bairam’s regency to Agrali , 
Bciddom III., 149. 

375. Iiashkarf, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35 ). 

Vide above p. 374, and for his wife under No. 351. 

1 The Mcidshr has ,vjA|; the Tuzuk, TheK'hatars and Dilab zaksare estimated 
p. 48, I cannot find it on tho in the Tuzuk at 7 to 8000 families, 

maps. It is described as a green Hat spot. 






376. A glia' Mulla/ Qazwini. Vide No^278. 

377* Muhammad ’Ali' of Jam. 

Jam is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Baba Shaikhi melons. It has given 
name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned ’Abdurrahman Janu. 

378. Mat’hnra' Da's, the KMiatrL 

379. Sat’hura' Da's :) his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Murad in Kabul, Ahbarn 
III., 333. 

380. Mi'r Mura'd, brother of Shah Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide 
No. 282, 

381. Kalla', the Kaohhwaliah. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwi'sh, son of Shams i Bukhari. 

383. Junaid Mural. 

A Shaikh Junaid served under Shiliab Khan (No. 26) in Gtijrah He was killed 
in the Khaibar catastrophe (Ahbarn., III., 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu' Is-ha'q, son of Mirza KafPuddmi yafawi. 

He was mentioned on p.%39. In the 36th year, he served against the Jam and 
Muzalfar of Gujrafc. 

His father Eaffuddio was a. learned man of saintly habits, and died at Agrah in 
954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Muinuddin, author of a eommentary to the 
Qoran, entitled Tafsir i Ma’dni. 

385. Fath Kha'n, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abulfazl describes, 
according to bis custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in change of the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khans of Akbar’s 
reign. .First , there is Fattii Khan Afghan. Fattu is the same as Fath . His title 
Is Mam-ad i 'All, and his son was mentioned above, No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan 
Filban, who when young was Akbar’s elephant driver (filbdn). He was subsequently 
made Amir, and according to my two MSS. of the Tobaq&t, died in 990. But Badaoni 
(II, 353) mentions Fath Khan Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akbavnamah, in the corresponding 
passage (III., 512) calls him Fath Khan M a mad i 'AM. Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 
Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath Khan Bahadur. A Fath Klfan Tughluq 
was mentioned under No. 187, p, 465. 

386. Muqi'xn Kha'n, son of Sliuja’at Khan (No. 51). Vide p; 371 . 

He served in the siege of A sir, and in the 46th year in the Dak Tun. Alcbar a ,, 

lit, 825, 865. 

387. La'lah, son of Hdjah Bir Bar (No. 85). 

The Akbar n amah (III., 865) calls him the eldest son of Rajah Bir Bar. Vide 
p. 405. 

388* Yu'suf i Kashmi'ri'. Vide No. 228. 

389. HabPYasa'wnl. 

Habi. is an abbreviation of Habib. 
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390. Haidar Dost, broiler of Oasim’AIi Khan (No, IS?}. 

391, Dost Muliaminad son of Babd Dost. 

392.. Sha'lirukh Danturi. 

Dautiir, Dhautiir, or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir* frontier. The 
Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhanfcur, during Akbar’s reign, was ruled over by 
Shahrukb, but now (in 1029, 14th year of Jahangir) by his sou Bahadur. Bahadur 
was a commander of 200, 100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the DaFbin. Akbcrn ., III., 472. 

A Bher Muhammad Diwdnah was mentioned on p. 316. Ho had at first been 
in the service of Khwajah Mifazzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. When Akbar, in 
the lOtli year, was at Jatinpdr, ongagod with the rebellion of Khan Zanian, Sher 
Muhammad Div, do ah plundered several places in Parganah Saui an ah, the faujdar of 
which was MulkiNiiruddin Tarkhan. TheMulla had left bis vakil Mir Dost Muham¬ 
mad in Sam an ah. Sh. M. I). invited him and treacherously murdered him at the 
least. Plundering several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Midi a 
at a place called Bhamlrx in Samiinah. Sh. M. D. fled, but bis horse ran against the 
trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captu^d and executed, A. 11. 973. 
A kb am., II., 332. 

394- 3 AH' CJtili' [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the mfarchi , or table-attendant, of Isma il II, king of Persia, After his 
death, lie went over Qandahar to India, and met at Muit&n the KhanKhamxa 
(N#. 20), who was on his march to Tpat’hak. At his recommendation, he received 
a manual). During the war he rendered distinguished services. Soon alter his arrival 
at court, Akbar, married him to Mihrunnisa (the future Niir Jalian), daughter of 
Muza <3hbta Tub rani (No. 319). Ohio’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim saw her, and 
fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married her quickly to ’All Quit, 

"All Qull accompanied the prince .on his expedition against the Kina, and received 
from him the title of Sher Afkan Khan. On his accession, he received Bard wan 
as twyitl. His hostile encounter with Shaikh Khubti (No. 275) was related on p. 496. 
The Madsir says that when he went to meet the fiibakdar, h;s mother put a 
helmet (< iubalghah) on his head, and said, " My son make his mother cry, before 
he makes your mother weep” then kissed him, and let him go. 

All Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihrunnisa, was later 
married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jahdngir in the Tuzuk expresses his joy at A. Q/s death, and hopes that.“ the 
blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell.” Khali Kb an (I., p. 267) mentions 
an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been related bv Nur Jalhin s mother. 
According to her, Sher Afkan was not killed by Qutbuddln's men, hut, wounded as 
ho was, managed to got to the door of his bouse, with the intention of killing his 
wife, whom he did not wish to fall .into the emperors hands. But her mother would not 

1 Tide Cunningham's e Geography of J Dor River, near Naushalirub. 

Ancient India/ p. 131. It lies on the | 






let him enter, .and told him to mind liis wounds, especially as Mihrunnisa had 
committed suicide by throwing herself into a well!' “Having heard the sad news, 
fc>her Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahrain Saqqa {;oide below among 
the poets); the place is pointed out to this day at Bard wan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four tigers which Nur 
Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught (Tttzuk, p. .186), and Nut 
Jalum requested Jahangrr to let her shoot them. She killed two with one ball each, 
and the other two with, two bullets, without missing, for which the emperor gave her a 
present of one thousand Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the 
moment — 

a>J uyfoy 0 jO *■£**»! Aa.j.£ 

“Though Nur Jaban is a woman, she is in the array of men a zani slier afkan ” 
i. e, either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down {afkan) tigers (shev), 

395. Sha'h. Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’All. 

Vide Nos, 306 and 3S5. 

396. Sanwalda's Ja'don. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patau' and Ahmadabad (p. 416, 
note), and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992, ho was assaulted 
and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited him, as he was given up by 
the doctors ; but he recovered! after an illness of three years. 

He was the son of Bajah Gopal J ad on’s brother (vide No. 305), and Abulfazl 
calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Jkbarn ., Ill,, 24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwa'jah ZaM'ruddi'n, son of Shaikh Khaliltillah. 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Kit an (No. 59) in the conquest of 
Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Daklnn. 

His father is also called Shdk Khalilullah. Ho served in the 10th year against 
Khdiv Zaman, and undet Mun’im Khan in Bengal and Orisa, and died iu 983 at 
Oaur of fever (p. 376). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious Mir 
Khali! ivllah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahiruddin, who in the 2nd year of Jahangir 
came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history of this noble family is given in 
the M'adsir. m 

398. Mi'r Abut Q,a'sim of Ntehapur, 

399. Ha'ji/ Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Kha'n, son of Tar9on Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwa'jah Muqi'm, son of Khwdjah Mj'raki. 

He served under Aziz Kokah in Bengal, and returned with him to court iu the 
29th year. In 993, he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, together with Tahir 
. Baiftti Muluk (No. 201) in Fort G’horag’hat by several Bengal rebels, in the end of 
the 35c*h year (beginning of 999), be was made JBctklishi . Akbarn., HI., 418, 470, 010 . 

Vidd Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, I., pp. 248, 251. 

4.02. Qa'dir Q,uli', foster hrothor of Mirza Shahrukh (No, 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. A.Jch<trn III., 621. 
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403. K'ru'zah, a slavo of the emperor Humaydn. 

Badaoiu (III, 29?) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier iu one 
of the wars with Iudia, and was taken to Humayiin, who brought him m, with 
M.rra Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played several musical instruments 
and composed poems. He came to India with Oha/i Khan i Badakhshi (No. lit). 

Badaoiu also says that he was a Langa. 

404. Ta'j 3£ha'n K'hatria]^ Vide No. 172. 

405. Zainuddi'n '* Ali\ 

He seized iu the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against M. Muhammad 
Hakfm. 

408. Mi'r Shari'f of Kolab. 

407. Paha'r Xha'n, the Baluch. 

P He served in tlj « 21 ^ year against Danda, son of Surjan Harfa (No. 90), and 
afterwards in Bengal. Ii^989, the 26th year, he was twyulddr of Gh&zipur, and 
hunted down Ma^um Kb an Earankliudi, after the latter had plundered Muhatmuadabad 
(['. 444). In the 28th year, he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the 
light at Maisanah, S. E. of Patau, in which Sher Khan Eulidf was defeated. Akbarn. 
III., 160, 356, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C. S., states ip his *Memoir of the Gliazeepoor District* (p. 80) 
that haujdar Palmr Khan is still remembered in Ghazfpur, and that his tank and 
tomb ;irc still objects ofloc.il interest. 

408. Kesha' Da's, the Eafhor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year), he served in Gujrat. A daughter 
of his was married to Prince Salim (p. 310). From the Akbarndmab, III., 623, it 
appears that he is the son of Rdi Rai Singh’s brother (No. 44), and perished, in the 
39th year, iu a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid La'd Ba'rha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrdt, and in tho 46th year, 
in the Dak’bin. 

410. Nasi'r Main. 

Main (viU), or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Eang’har Rajputs,' chiefly 
inhabiting Sarhintl and the Baliat Duab. “ Tbe only famous man which this tribe 
lias produced, is Tsa Khan Main. lie served under Iiahadur Sliah and Jahaudio- 
SMli/’ .Mad sir. 

4.11. Sa'ngah, the Pun war. 

Qa'bil, aon of ’Atfq. 


412. 

413. 

414. 

415. 


Siwdar* 1 } ^^indars of Ofiei. 


Nu'ram, foster brother ofMirzS Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Afghans on Mount, Tenth, and in 1000. 
under Mfin Singh in the expedition to Oj-isa. Akbarn,, III., 532, 642, 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 



The above list of Grandees includes the names of * such Man^abdars above 
the rank of commanders of Five hundred as were alive and dead in the 40th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed; but the list of 
the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred only contains such as were 
alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank and jre now alive, X shall 
merely give the number. There are at present 

of Commanders of 150 .. .» 53 

Bo, of ,120 .. 1 


Do. 

of 

100, or YuzMshU) . 


.. 250 

Bo. 

of 

80 .. 


... 91 

4 : Bo. 

of 

60 . 


... 204 

Bo. 

of 

50 . 


... 16 

Bo, 

of 

40 .. .. 


... 260 

Do. 

of 

30, TarlcashbandSf .... 


... 89 

Bo. 

of 

20 . .. 


... 250 

Bo. 

of 

10 ... 


... 224 


[Total, 1888 Manpabdars below the rank of a Oommamlor of 200.] 


Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to lmm^abs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians and 
Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with commissions 
in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. A large number 
again, both of old and young servants, receive their discharge, and are rewarded 
by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants of land, that render them 
independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are still alive 
and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names of those who 
have been employed in the administration of the government, and thus confer 
upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils , or prime-ministers,— 1 
Bairara Khan (No. 10); Mun’im KMn (No. 11); Atgali Khim (No. 15); 
Bahadur Khan (No. 22); Khwajah Jahan (No. 110); KhanKhan&n Mirz.i 
Khau -.{No. 29); Khan i A’zam Mirza Kokah (No. 21). 

The following have been Vazirs, or ministers of finances— 

Mir ’Azizuliah Turbati; Ivliwdjah Jalaluddin Mahmud 3 of Khurasan 
(No. 65); Khwajah Mu’inuddm i Farankhudi (No. 128); Khwajah ’Abdul 
Majid AV Khan (No. 49); Yazir Khan (No. 41); Muzaffar Khau (No. 87) ; 
Kajah Todar Mall (No. 89) ; Khwajah Shall Man cm of Shiraz (No. 122) ; 
Qtilij Khan (No. 42); Khwajah Sliamsuddin Khawaff (No. 159). 

4 Abulfazl’s list is neither complete, I 3 Tho MSS. and my text havo wrong 
itor chronologically arranged. ' Mas’ud, for Mahmud. 














The following have- been BaJihsMs — 

Khwajali Jahan (No. 110); Kkwijnh Tahir of Sijistfln (No. Ill) ; 
Maulana Ilabi Bihzad/, 1 * Maularti Danvish Muhammad of Mashhad^ Maulina 
Tshqi, 3 Muqim of Khurasan (No. -101); Sultan Mahmud of Badakhshan > 
Lashkar Khan (No. # 90); Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Eai Pumk’hotam; 
Shaikh Farid i. Bukhari (No. 99) ; Qlzl ’All of Baghid ; Ja’far Beg A(jal 
Khan (No. 98); Khw&jah Niz&muddin Ahmad ;*• Khwajagi Fathullah (No. 258). 
The following have \)een Qadrs — 4 

M/r Fathullah ; Shaikh Gadai, son of Shaikh Jamal i Kambii ; Khwajagi 
Muhammad ()alih, descendant in the third generation from Khwajali ’Abdullah 
Marwarid ; Maulana ’Abdul Baqi; ■ Shaikh.'’Abdumuibi; Sultan Khvvaj^i 
(No. 108) ; yadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator on AJchar's Mungabddrs, 

The principal facts which Abnlfazl’s list of Grandees discloses are, first f 
that there were very few Hindustani Mu?oilmans in the higher ranks of the 
army ^and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, especially 
Persians and Afghans; secondly, that there was a very fair sprinkling of Hindi! 
Amirs, as among the 415 Man^ahdars there are 51 Hindus. 

The Mamjabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have mostly 
been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abul Ma’ali ; Khwajali 
Mn’^zam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Ivhan Qaqshal; Maputo, i 
Kabuli (p. 431, note); ’Arab Bahadur; Jabari, &e. But there are also 
several left out, as Khizr Klnvdjah (p. 365, note 2), Sultan Husain Jalair 
{vide under No. 64), Kain&l Khan the Gak’khar {vide p. 456), Mir Gesu 
(p, 421), Naurang Khan, son of Qutbuddfn Khan (p. 3^4), Mfrza Quit 
(p. 385), Rajah Askaran (p. 458), and others, for whose omission it is difficult 


to assign reasons. 




Comparing Abulfazl’s list with that in the Tabaqat, or the careful lists of 
SMiijfthin’s grandees in the P^dishalinamah, we observe that Abulfazl has 
only given the mangab , but not the actual commands, which would, have shewn 
the strength of the contingents ( tdbinim ). In other words, Abulfazl has 
merely given the %dti rank (p. 241). This will partly account for the discre¬ 
pancies in rank between his list and that by Nizanmddin in the Tabaqat, which 


1 Some MSS. have Nat instead of 

Nall fan abbreviation for Habib). 

' Regarding him vide Akharnamah, 

III., 210. He was of Ghazni. 


0 The Historian, 

4 Vide pp. 270 to 274 Bearding 
Maulana ’Abdul Baqi., who was CJadr in 
the fifth year, vide Akbarnamah, f £, 113, 
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may advantageously be given here, Nizam only gives man$ftbdars of higher 
rank, vm. 

In the Tabagdt. 1 In AbulfazVi list . 

1. KhanKMnan Bairatn Xlian, .. No. 10. Manpab, 5000. 

2. MiVz : i.. SMhrukh,' 6000, . „ 7; 5000. 

8. Tardi Beg Khan, . ,, 12; do. 

4. Mun’im Khan, .. ,, 11; do. 

5. Mirza Rustam, 5000, .. ,, 9; do. 

6. Mirza KhanKh&iuin, . . ,, 29; do. 

7. ’AH Qnii Khan Zam&n,. , 7 13 ; do. 

, 8. Adham Khan, . . ,, 19; do. 

9. Mirzd Sh&rafuddin Husain, . ,, 17 ; do. 

10. Shamsuddin Muhammad Atgah Khan, ... ,, 15; do. 

11. Muhammad ’Aziz Kokultash, 5000,. „ 21; do. 

12. Khizr Khwajah,..... .. .. ,, not in the Ain; vufop. 365. 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5000........ „ 22 ; 5000. 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atgah, . . ,, 16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Khan Barkis,* . ,, 31 ; do. 

16. Kh&n Jahan, 5000, . „ 24 ; do. 

17. SkMbuddhi Ahmad Khan, 5000, . „ 26; do. 

18. Sa’ld KMn, 5000,. „ 25 ; do. 

19. Pir Muhammad Khdn, . » 20; do. 

20. Rajah Bih&r& Mall,' * . » 23; do. 

21 Rajah Bhagwan Das, 5000, . „ 27 ; do. « 

22. Man Singh, 5000,. >> 30; do. 

23. Khwajah ’Abdul Majid A$af Khan, main¬ 

tained 20,000 horse, . )> 49; 3000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak,* . „ 48 ; 3000. 

25. ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak, . „ 14; 5000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gang,* .. . .. „ 33; 5000. 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Kokah, 5000, ... „ 18; 5000. 

28. Zain Khan Kokah, 5000, . „ 84; 4500. 

29. Shnja’at KMn, 5000,... *. ,» 51; 3000. 

30. Shah Budagh Khdn,.„. >> 52; 3000. 

81. Ibrahim Khdn Uzbak, 4000,. . . » 64; 2500. 

32. Tarson Muhammad Khan, 5000, . ,, 32; 5000. 


1 According to MS. No. 87 of the 
Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my 
own MS. The occasional differences in 


the names are mostly traceable to Ak- 
bar’s hatred, which Abulfazl shared, of 
the names 1 Muhammad/ * Ahmad.’ 


# Mentioned in the TabaqcU as belonging to the Vmara i kibar, the great 
Amirs', L c., probably, the commanders of 5000. 
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In the Tabaqdi. In AhalfazVs Wst. 

33. Val| Khan, 5000,.... No. 41; 4000. 

34. Mohammad Murad Khan,* * .. „ 54; 8000. 

85. Ashraf Khan * ... „ 74; 2000, 

86. Mahdt Qasim Khan,* 4 .... ,, 36; 4000. 

87. Muhammad Qasim K han, . ,, 40; 4000. 

38. lOiwaj ah Sultan 'All,... „ 56; 8000. 

89. Rhjali Todar Mall, 4000, .. ,, 89; 4000. 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4000, . ,, 35; 4500. 

41. Mirza Quli Khan,*.... not in the Ain; vide p. 3S5. 

42. Muzaffar Khan, . No. 37 ; 4000. 

|g||§. Haidar Muhammad Khan, 2000, . ,, 66; 2500. 

•44. Shaham KMn Jalair, 2000, . „ 97 ; 2000. 

45. Ismahl Sultan Duhlai, . „ 72; 2000. 

46. Muhammad KMn Jalair, 1 ... not in the Ain. 

47. KMn i ’Alam, 8000,^. No. 58; 3000. 

48. Qutbuddm Muhammad Khan, maintained 

5000 horse, . „ 28; 5000. 

49. Muhibb ’All KMn, 4000, .. „ 107; 1000. 

50. Qulij KMn, 4000, .. «.... „ 42; 4000. 

51. Muhammad padiq Khan, 4000, „ 43; 4000. 

52. Mirza J4ni Reg, 8000, . „ 47; 8000. 

68. Isma’il Quli Khan, 3000, 3 ... 46; 8500. 

54. «.I’tim4d Khan GnjiAtl, 4000....... „ 67; 2500. - 

55. Rajah Rdi Singh, of Bikanir and Nagor, 4000, „ 44; 4000, 

56. Sharif Muhammad KMn, 8000,. „ 63; 3000. 

67. SMh Fakliruddin, Naq&Mt Khan, 1000, ... „ 88; 2000. 

58. Habib’Ah Klmn, .. „ 133; 1000. 

59. Shah Quli Mahrara, 1000, ... . „ 45 ; 3500. 

60. Muhibb ? AU Khan Rahtdgi, 4000,... .. not in the Ain; vide p. 422. 

61. Mu’lnuddm Ahmad, . No. 128 ; 1000. 

62. I’timadKMn Khwajahsara, . „ 119 ; 1000. 

63. Dastam* KMn, ... ,. „ 79; 2000. 

64. Kamil Khan, the Gakk’har, 6000,.not in the A'in; vide pp. 456, 

486. 

65. Tahir Khan Mir Faraghat, 2000, .. No. 94; 2000. 

1 He got insane, Tabaqdt. | 8 The MSS. of the Tabaqat also have 

* MS., 1000. I wrong liudemi Khdn. 

* Mentioned in the Tahaqdt as belonging to the TJmard i kibdr , ( the great 
Amirs’, l e,, probably, the commanders of 5000. 
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68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 
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74. 

75. 
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77. 
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80. 
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88 . 
89 
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92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
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In the Tahaqdt. In dMfmPt lid. 

Sayyid Hamid of Bukhara, 2000, ... No. 78; 2000. 

Sayyid Mahnuicl Khan. Bnrlia, 4000, ...... „ 75; 2000. 

Sayyid Ahmad Ivli.iti. B&rha, 3000, . „ 91 ; 2000. 

Qaii Bahadur Khto,‘ 4000, (?) . „ 179 ; 700. 

Baqi Muhammad Khan Kokah, 4000, . ,, 60 ; 3000. 

Sayyid Muhammad Mir’Adi,. ,, 140; 1000. 

Ma’cdm Khan Faxajikliudi, 2000, . „ 157 ; 1000. 

Naurang Khan, 4000, .. not in the Ain ; vide p. 334. 

Shah Muhammad Khan Atgah, younger 

brother of Bhamsuddin Atgah, 2 .. not in the Ain. 

Matlab KMn, 2000, . .. No. 88 ; 2000. # 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 2000, .... >, *2; 2000. 

’Alt Quit Khan, 2000, ... „ 124; 1000. 

Tohik Khsm Quohm, 2000, . . 158; 1000. 

Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3000, . „ 57; 3000. 

Fatfcu KUn Afghan, 2000, . not in the Ain; vide p. 523. 

Fath Khan, Fiiban, 2000, .... not in the Ain; vide p. 523. 

Samanji Khan Mugliul, 2000, . No. 100 ; 1500. 

Bdbu Mankii, 1000,. .. .. „ 202; 700. 

Darvvish Muhammad Uzbak, 2000, . ,, 81; 2000. 

Slialibaz Khan Kamhii, 2000, .. „ 80; 2000. 

Khw&j ah Jahan Khurasan i, ... .. ,, 110; 1000. 

Majnthi Khan Qaqshal, kept 5000 horse, ... ,, 50; 3000. 

Muhammad Qasim Khdn,® 3000, . „ 40 ; 4000. 

Muzaffar Httsain Miitpk, 1000, .. >, 180; 700, 

Rajah Jagarmath, 3000,. . . . „ 69 ; 2500. 

Rajah A'skaran, 3000, . . . not in the A'in; pade p.458. 

Rai Lonkaran, 2000, .. not in the Ain; vide p. 491. 

Mddhii Singh, tl brother of R, Man Singh,” 

2000, .. *.. No. 104; 1500. 

Saif Khan Kokah, . „ 88; 4000. 

Ghifouddm ’All Agaf Khan, ... ,, 126 ; 1000. 

Payandah KMn Maghul, 2000,. ,, 68 ; 2500. 

Mubarak Khan, the Gak’lchar, 1000,. „ 171; 1000. 

Bdz Bahadur Afghan, 2000, . » -20 ; 1000, 

Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?), .. not in the Ain. 

Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2000, . ,, 105; 1500. 

. Rajah Kangar, 2000,.. not in the Ain; vide p. 436. 

MS.. Bahadur Khan. I author of fcbr Tabaq&t. 

This is probably a mistake of the j 8 The same as No. 37 on p, 530. 




































In tie Tab a q at. In AbulfazVs list . 

102. Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, kept 

2000 horse, .. No; 90; 2000. 

10o. Husain Khan Tukriyah, 2000, . ,, 53 ; 3000. 

104. Julal Khan, the Gakk’har, 1500, .„ 170; 1000. 

105. Said Khan, the Gakk’har, 1500, . not in the Am; 

vide pp. 457, 486. 

106. I’tibar Khan, the Eunuch, 2000.. No. 84; 2000. 

107. Khwajah Tahir Muhammad Tatdr Khan, ... „ 111; 1000. 

108. Mot’h Rajah, 1500,... ,, 121; 1000. 

109. Mihtar Khan, Kliaqah Khail, 2000,. „ 102 ; 1500. 

110. fafdar Khan, Kha^ah Khail, 2000, 1 . not in the Ain. 

111. Bahar KMn, Kh%ah Khail, 2000,.. No. 87 (?); 2000. 

112. Far hat Khan, Khapah Khail, 2000, .. „ 145; 1000. 

113. Rai Sal Darharf, 2000,... „ 106; 1250. 

114. Rai Durga, 1500, 1 . „ 103 ; 1500. 

115. Mirak Khdn Bahadur, 2 2000, .. . ,, 208; 500. 

116. Shall Muhammad Qaldti,. ,, 95; 2000. 

117. Maq<jud ’All Kor,... „ 186 ; 1000. 

118. Ikhlag Khan, the Eunuch, 1000, .......... ,, 86; 2000. 

119. Mihr ’Ali Sildoz, 1500, . „ 130; 1000. 

120. Khudavand Khan Dak’hini, 1500,. ,, 151; 1000. 

121. Mir Murtaz# Dak’him, 1000,.. „ 162; 1000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Afghan, 1000, . „ 220; 500. 

123. Nazar Beg, son of Said, the Gakk’har, 1000, „ 247 ; 500. 

124. Rajah Gopdl, 2000,.. not in the Ain ; vide p. 502. 

125. QiydKhan, 1000, ...... No. 184; 700. 

126. Sayyid HashimBarha, 2000,... ,, 143; 1000. 

127. Razawf Khan, 2000, .. ,, 141; 1000. 

128. Rdjali BirBal, 2000,.... „ 85; 2000. 

129. Shaikh Farid i Bukhari, 1500, . ,, 99; 1500. 

130. Rdjah Surjan, 2000, ... „ 96; 2000. 

181. Ja’far Beg A^af Khan, 2000, .. „ 98 ; 2000. 

132. Rajah Rupsf Bairagi, 1500, .. 118; 1000. 

133. F&zil Khdn, 1500, ... „ 156; lOOO. 

134. Shah Quli Khan Ndranji, 1000, ... ,, 231; 500. 

135. Shaikh Muhammad Khan Bukhari, 2000,... „ 77; 2000. 

136. La’l Khan Badakhshf, ... ,, 209; 500. 


1 MS., 1000. I 9 He died in the explosion of a mine 


before Chitor. 


































In the Tahujat. 

137. Klianjar Beg Chagliti, 1 .. 

138. Makhgiiq Khan, 2500, ... 

139. San; KMu Avlat, ... 

140. Mirza Husain Kb&n, .. 

141. Jagat Singh, 1500,... 

142. M irz& Najat Khan,. 

148. ’All Dost Khan, 1000, 2 * .. 

144. S.ultari Husain Khan,... 

145. Khwajah Shah Mangur Slurazi,. 

146. Salim Khan, 1000,... 

147. Sayyid Ohhajhu Barba,... 

148. Darb&v Khan, 1000, ... 

149. Hajl Muhammad Sistani, 1000 (?) 

150. Muhammad Zaman, 8 .. ..... 

151. Klmrvam Khan, 2000, 4 ...... 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbai, 1000,...... 

153. Mujahid Khan, 1000, 5 * * . 

154. Sultan Ibraldm Aubahi, 0 .. 

155. ' S||h GMzi Khan Turkman,. 

156. Sheroyah, 1000, .. 

157. Kakar ’All Khan, 1000,. 

158. 1ST a q ib Khan, 1000,... 

159. Beg Nunn Khan, 1000,. 

160. Quthi Qadam Khan, 1000,..... 

161. Jalal Khan Qurehi, 1000, . 

162. Sliimfil Khan Qurehi, 1000, ........ 

163. Mlrzadah 'AH KMr\, .. 

164. Sayyid ’Abdullah Klian,. 


In AbulfazVs lid , 
not in the Ain. 

No. 70; 2500. 

„ 216 ; 500, 

„ 149; 1000. 

„ 160; 1000. 

„ 142; 1000. 
not in the Ain. 
not in the Am. 

No. 122; 1000. 

„ 132; 10 00. 

„ 221; 500. 

„ 185; 700. 

„ M ; 3000, 
not in the Ain. 
not in the Am. 

No. 129; 1000. 
not in the Ain. 
not in tlie Ain. 
not in the Ain. 

No. 168; lOOO. 

„ 92 ; 2000. 

„ 161; 1000. 

„ 212; 500. 

„ 123; 1000. 

„ 218; 500. 

„ 154; 1000. 

„ 152; 1000. 

„ 189; 700. 


1 "'He belongs to the old Amirs of 
the present dynasty. He was an accom¬ 
plished man, excelled in music, and 
composed poems. There exists a well 
known Mamawi by him, dar bah i 
ak’fiarcih , on the subject of dancing 

f irls.” Tabaqdt. Vide Akbarnamah, 

I., 82. ’ 

2 ‘ He was a servant of Humayiin. 

In A kbar*s service he rose to a command 

of 1000, and died at Labor.” One MS. 

calls him ’AH Dost Khan Ndranql\ the 

other has Bdrhegi, an unusual title for 

the Mughul period. 

8 “‘Muhammad Zaman is the brother 
of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). He 


belonged to the commanders of 1000, 
and was killed in Gadba.” Tabaqdt. 

4 According to the Tabaqat, he was 
dead in 1000. Vide Akbarnamah, II., 
98, 108, 200, 284, 287. 

He is not to be ooufounded with Mirza 
Kburram (No. 177). 

5 Mujahid Khan was the son of Muca- 
liib Khan, one of Humayiin’s courtiers. 
He was killed at KonbhaLmxr. Akharnd- 
mah, III., 146, 168. 

d He was the khdl, or maternal uncle, 
of the author of the Tabaqdt, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in leading a successful 
expedition into Karrntou. 
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In the TahaqdL 

165. Mir Sharif i Anrali, 1000,. ............ 

166. Farmkh Khan, .,.... 

167. Dost KMn, 1 ... 

168. JaTar Khan Turkman, 1000,. 

169. Tl^i Manohar, ...... 

170. Shaikh ’Abdurrahiiii of Lak’hnau,.. 

171. Mi'rza Abul Muzaffar,... 

172. Raj Singh, son of Rajah Aakaran,. 

178. Bat Pair Das,.......„ 

174. Janish Bahddur,...... 

175. Muhammad Khan Niyazi,. 

176. Ram Das Kachliwa-hah, .................. 

177. Mir Alrul Qasirn,.... 

178. Khwajah ’Abdul Hai, Mir ’Adi, . 

179. Shamsuddin Husain, son of A*fcam Khan, 

180. Khwajah Shamsuddin Khawafi, . 

181. Mir Jamaluddin Husain Inju, 1000, .... 

182. Shaikh ’Abdullah Khfin, son of Muhammad 

Ghaus, 1000, .. ... 

188. Sayyid Baju Bdtha, 1000, .. 

184. Modni Rai Chauhan, 1000, .. 

185. Mir Tahir Razawl, brother’of M. Yusuf Khan, 

186. Tasli Beg Kabuli, . 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 horse, .... 

188. Sher Khwajah,. 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkman,.... 

190. Mirza ’All ’Alamshahi,* % .. 

191. Wazir Jamil, ...... 

192. Bai Bkoj, 1000, .. 

193. Bakhtyar Beg Turkman* .. 

194. Mir padr JaMn,. ....... 

195. Hasan Beg Shaikh ’Umari,.... 

196. Shadm6n, son of ’Aziz Kokah, . 

197. Rajah Mukatman Bhadauriah, . 

198. Baqi Safarchi, son of Taliir Khan Faiigliat, 


In JlnlfazVs list. 

No. 166; 1000. 

„ 282; 500. 
not in the ATn. 

No. 114 ; 1000. 

„ 265; 400, 

„ 197; 700. 

„ 240; 500. 

„ 174; 1000, 

„ 196; 700. 

„ 285; 500. 

•„ 289; 500. 

„ 288 ; 500. 

251; 500. 

280; 500. 

168; 1000. 

159; 1000. 

164; 1000. 


„ 178; 1000. 

„ 165; 1000. 

„ 198; 700. 

„ 286; 500. 

„ 172; 1000. 

„ 191; 700. 

„ 176; 800. 

„ 208; 600. 

„ 237; 500. 

„ 200; 700. 

„ 175; 1000. 

„ 204; 600. 

„ 194; 700. 

„ 167; 1000. 

„ 283; 500. 

„ 249; 500. 

not in the A'in; vide p, 408. 


1 One MS. calls his the other 

u He belonged to the command¬ 
ers of 1000, and is now (A. II. 1001) 
dead,” 


> 2 “ He is tho brother of ’Alamshnh, 
a courageous man, skilful in the use of 
amis.” Tabaqdt. This remark is scarcely 
in harmouy with the facts recorded on 
p. 482. 
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Jn the Tabag^t. dn AbulfdzVs lut. 

199. FaricWn Barlas, .... No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur Khan QurdAr, a Turin Afghan, ... „ 269; 400, 

201. Shaikh B&yazid i Ohishti,. ,, 260; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abulfazl classes 
among the commanders of 400. Niz&ra, however, adds the following note to 
his own list—“Lot it be known that the title of Amir is given to ail such 
as hold Manyabs from 500 upwards. None of those whom 1 have enumerated 
holds a less rank” 

The Historian Badaoni has not given a "list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of tbt poets, doctors, learned men, and saints of 
Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the third 
volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With his 
usual animus lie says (III. 1,)—“ I shall not give the names of the Amirs, as 
Niz&ni has given them in the end of his work, and besides , most of them have 
died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

1 have seen none that is faithful in this generation; 

If thou knowest one , give him mg blessing 
Of the Manyabdars whose names Abulfazl has not given, because the 
Ain list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, the most 
famous are Mahabat Kh£n, Khan Jahan Lodi (p. 503), and ’Abdullah Khan 
Kruz-jang, 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign; but the 
Butch traveller Be Laet, in his work on India (p. 151), has a valuable note on 
the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Manyabdars, which may be compared 
with the lists in the Ain and the Padishahnainah (II., 717). Leaving out 
the princes, whose ma n gabs were above 5000, we have- 


Commanders 

Under Ahbar . 

Under JaMmgir. 

Under Shdhjahdn 

, °f ® 

(Ain) 

(Be Laet) 

(Paclishahnamah) 

5000 

so . 

. 8 . 

.20 

4500 

- . 2 .. 

9 . 

. 0 

4000 

..... 9 ... .. 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3500 

2 . ..... 

. 80 . 

. 0 

8000 

J7 . 

. 86 ..... . 

. 44 

2500 

8 ....... 

........ 42 .. 

. 11 

2000 .... 

..... 27 ...... 

...... 45 . 

. 51 

1500... 

. 7 . 

. 51 . 

....... 52 

1250 ,,. 

..... 1 __ 

. 0 .. 

. 0 

1000 ,.. 

. 31 

. 55 ___ 

.. 97 

900 

..,. 38 . 

0 ....... 

_,. 23 

800 . 

...... 2 . 

. 0 . 

....... 40 
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700 . 

.. ‘25 ....... 

. 58 


ft no 

4 

. 0 .. 

.. 30 

500 . 

... 46 ...... 

.... 80 .. 

. . 114 

Total, 

.. 249 . 

. 439 .. 

. 563 

4.00 ...... 

350 

. 18 .. 

. 73 


.. 19 ..... 

.. 58 


300 

^ 33 ....... 

...... 72 

not specified, 

9.of) 

12 . 

. 85 

200 ...... 

.. 81 ...... 

. 150 


Total, 

103 . 

....... 438 





1 

53 . 

. 242 



1 .. 

___ 0 


100 

,, 250 . 

.. 300 


an 

91 . 

. 245 

not specifiet 


^ 204 . 

. 397 


16 . 

...... o 


AO 

260 ...... 



<±o 

39 . 



20 

. 250 .. 

.. 232 


10 

_ 224 ...... 

. 110 






Total, 

..1388 . 

...... 2064 

/ ♦ 


The number pf Ahaetts under Jahangir, Do Laet fixes as follows-— 


Chaharaspabs,.?. 741 

Sihaspahs, .....*• 1322 

Duaspahs, .. 1428 

Yakaspahs,. "950 


4441 • Ahadie. 

Under Slvalijahan, 17 Grandees were promoted,'up to the 20th year of 
hig reign, to manuals above 5000. There is no Hindu -among them. 

JDe Laet has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus. But 
wo r_ v compare the lists of tlio Am and the X adisliabnauialu 


We nnd under Akbar— 

among 252 manjabdars from 5000 to 500 o2 Hindus 

„ 168 „ from 400 to 200 . 25 Do, 
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Under Shalijahan (20tli year of his reign), we have— 

among 12 man^abddrs above 5000 ... ^.no Hindus. 

„ 580 „ from 5000 to 500 .110 Do. 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Paclishah- 
luimah. Regarding othor facts connected with the relative position of Hindus 
and Muhammadans at the Mughnl court, I would refer the reader to my 
1 Chapter from Muhammadan History,’ Calcutta Review, April, 1871, 


v ATN 30 (continued), 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty who 
is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the sovereign 
over the external and the, internal, honours five classes of sages as worthy of 
attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are struck with his 
Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The first class, in the lustre 
of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external and the internal, and in 
their understanding and the breadth of their views fully comprehend both 
realms of thought, and acknowledge to have received their spiritual power 
from the throne of his Majesty. The second class pay less attention to the 
external world ; but in the light of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. 
The third class do not step beyond the arena of observation (nazar), and possess 
a certain knowledge of what rests on testimony. The fourth, class look upon 
testimony as something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing 
without proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the 
narrow spherb of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings \ but truthfulness helps on 
the pen. 

First Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds . 

1. Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor. 1 

Vide p. 490. The Tabaqat also mentions a Shaikh Mubarak of Alwar, and a 
Say yid Mubarak of Gwaliar, 


1 The notes are taken from tho Tabd - 
qdt, the third volume , of Baddoni, and 

68 


the Mir-dtul 'Alum. 








2. Shaikh Nizam. 

Ah til Fazl either means the renowned Niziimuddin of Atnet'M, near Lab Uitau, 
of the Ciiishti sect, who died A. H, 979; or Niznmuddm of Ndfnaul, of the same 
sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shaikh Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtls, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajihuddin. 

Died at Ahmad abaci, in 998. The Tahaqat mentions a contemporary, Shaikh 
Wajihuddm G ujrati, who died in 995, 

6. Shaikh Ruknuddm. 

He was the son of Shaikh ’Abdul Quddiis of Gango. BadaouC saw him at 
Dihli at the time of Bairam’s fall. 

6. Shaikh 'Abdul ’Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaikh Jalaluddin. 

He belongs to T’hanesar, and was the pupil and., spiritual successor {khaltfah) 
of Abdul Quddiis of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shaikh Ilahdiyah. 

XldMiyak is Hindustani for the Persian IWiddd, ‘ given (diya) by God,’ 

* Theodore.’ He lived at Khairabad, and died in 993. 

9. Maulana Husanmddm. 

er Maulana ITusamuddm Surldi of L&hor. He differed from the learned of Labor, 
and studied theology and philosophy. He was very pious.” Tahaqat. 

10. Shaikh ’Abdul Ghafuv, 

He belongs to A’zaraphr in Sambhal, and was the pupil of ’Abdul Quddiis, 
died in 995, 

11. Shaikh PanjtL 

He was wrongly called Beclni on p. 104, note 2. He died in 969. liaddoni 
II, 53. 

12. Maulana Isma’il. 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shaikh Husain, who taught in Humdyun’s 
Madrasah at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by some burglars that 
had broken into his house. 

18. Madbu Sarsuti. 18. Ramtirt’b. 

14. Madhiisiidan. 19. Nar Sing. 

15. NArain Asram. 20. Parmindar. 

16. Harm Siu*. 21. Adit. 

17. .Damudar Bbat, 



22. 

23. 

24. 


25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 

20 . 


30. 


31. 

32. 


38. 

84. 

35 . 


Second Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

Shaikh Ruknuddm Mahmud 1 Kamangar (the bow maker). 

S h ai kli Amdiiul 1 ah. 

Kli waj ah 1 Abdushshahid. 

Hu is the son of Khwajagan Khwajah, son of the renowned Kb.wtya.ti AUrdr. 
Vide No. 17, p. 322, and No. 108, p. 483. He died in 982, and was buried at Samar- 
qand. He had been for twenty years in India, and held a .jaglr in Parganah 
in the Bari Dual), where he maintained two thousand poor. 

Shaikh Musa. 

He was a smith (dliahgar), and performed many miracles. He died in tin- 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder brother of 
Shaikh Salim i Chishti also was called Shaikh Musa; vide p. 402. Vide also 
below. No. 102. 

Bab.i Balas* 

Shaikh ’Al&uddiii Majziib. Vide Badaoni IIL, 61. 

Shaikh Yusuf Harknm 

The Tabaqit calls him Shaikh Yusuf Harkun Majziib of Labor. 

Shaikh Burhdu. 

He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, denying 
himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the Quran. He wn>< a 
Malidawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred years, and was buried in 

his cell. 

Bcibd Kapur. 

Shaikh Kipiir Majziib of Gwali&r, a Husaini Sayykb was at first a soldier, 
then turned a bkishti, and supplied widows and the poor with water. He, died m 
979 from a. fall from bis gate. 

Shaikh Abd Is-hiq. Firang. Vide Badaoni III., 48. 

Shaili Dadd. , , 

Ho is called Jkaimiwal from Jhanni near Irihor. HU ancestors had come 
from Arabia and settled at Sltpdr in Mult4n, where Dadd was born. Badaoni 
(III., p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 983. 

Shaikh Salim i Chirnhti. . , 

He was a descendant of Shaikh Farid i Shakarganj, and lived m hath pur 
Sikrl, highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after himUn- Ho 
died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned above, pp. 4lw, 4, 4* 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar. 

Vide No. 173, p. 457. 

Ram Bliudr. 86 - • Jmln ’ 1 P' 


Badaoni (J.1X> p* 

• :■ W 


151 ) mentions a | Zainuddm Mahmud Kamangar. 





Th ird Class ^Siicft as. know philosophy, and. theology / 

37. Mfr Fat^uliah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 38, 104, 199, 274. His brother was a poet and wrote tinder the 
takhaUuv of Fdrighi; vide 13adaoiu III., 292, His two sons were lir Taqt 
and Mir Sharif. 

88. Mir Murtaza, 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Mnrtaza, No, 162, p. 449. Mir Mur hud 
Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dibit, and was buried at the aide of the poet Khusrau, 
from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He had studied the Hadis under 
the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkah, and then came over the Dak’hin to Agrah. 
Vide Akbarndmah II., 278, 837. 

89. Maulana Said of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mhwara-lnahr to Agrah. Bad. II., 49. He died in 
Kabul in 970; l. <?., III.? lo2. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumalci. He came in 977 from Tasbkancl to India? 
and was looked upon in. Mawara-lnahr as a most learned man. He had some¬ 
thing of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all Turks, with the 
quiver tied to his waist. Ho went over Gujr&t to Makkah, and from there to 
Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. Afterwards he returned to his 
country, where he died. Vide Baddon! II., 187. 

41. Maulana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 106; Bad. II., 296, /. I 

42. Maitland ’Alanddin. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called LdrL lie was the son of Maulana 
Kamaluddm Husain, and studied under Maulana J’aldl Dawwam Shtifi’i. He was 
for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once at a darbar he placed himself before the 
Khan i A’zam, when the Mir Tozak told him to go back. “ Why should not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, arid left the hall, arid never came 
again. He got 4000 Mghahs as sayiirghal in Sambbal, where he died, 

43. Hakim Mi^ri. Vide No. 254, p. 491. 

44. Maulana Shaikh Husain (of Ajinfr). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Muln i Chishti of 
A jniir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to sufier, in common with other 
learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecutions. Badaoni III., 87. 

45. Maulana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at A grab. He was Jahangir’s first teacher. 
Bad. IT., 170. 

46. Glum KMn. Vide No. 144, pi. 440. 


1 Medqul o manqul , pr. that which | testimony (naql )j 
is based on reason {’(tql) and traditional I 




47. Maulana £adiq. 

Ho was bom in Samarkand, came to India, and then went to Kabul^whore he 
was for some time the teacher of Mfvza Muhammad Hakim, Akbars brother. Ho 
then went back to his home* where he was alive in 1001. The Tabaqat calls him 
Mnllu ff&diq llalwai. Badaoni (III., 255, where the Ed. JBibl. Indica has wrong 
Hcthvdnt) puts him among* the poets. 

48. Maulami Shall Muhammad. 

Vide NV.4J. This seems to be a more repetition. Other Histories only 
mention one MaulanA of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as know philosophy (’aqli kalain 1 ). 

4IX Maulana* Pfr Muhammad. Vide No. 20, p. 324. 

50. Maulana ’Abdul Baqi. 

He was a ftadr ; vide pp, 272, 528. 

5 J , MSrz6 Muftis. 

He Was an Uzbak, came from Mdwara-lnahr to India, and taught for some 
limb in the Jami * Masjid of Muruuddin Parankhudi (p. 434) at Agrali. He died 
in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide Bad. II., 187. 

52. Maul&nazaqUh Sliukr. 

53. Maulana Muhammad. 

He lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badaoni (Illy, 
154) calls him Maulana Muhammad Mufti. 

Abulfazl, however, means perhaps Maulana Muhammad of Yazd, a learned and 
bigoted Shiah/ who was well received by Akbar and Abulfazl, with whose 
innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of them and asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. He was plundered on the road to Surat. Mir-dt, But 
Badaoni tells quite a di fferent story; vide p. 189. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qusim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 517, and p. 106, The Tabaqat also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the *agli ’ulibii, 

55. Maulana Nuruddlu Tarkhan. 

% Vide p. 524. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. Towards the end of 
his life “he repented” and gave up poetry. Ho was for A long time Mutawalli of 
Humayim's tomb in Dih.li, where he died. 

The Tabaqat says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. According 
to the Maasir, he was bom in Jam in Khurasan, and was educated in Mashhad. He 

1 This means chiefly religious testi- f a wider sense, as he includes the doctors 

men y based on human reason, not on | in this class, 

revelation, Abulfazl evidently takes it in I 
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was introduced to Babar,.and was a private friend of llumayun’s, who like him was 
fond of the astrolabe. He went with the emperor to ’Iraq, and remained twenty 
years^n his service. As poet, he wrote under the (akhallag of * NiLri/ He is 
also called *Nun of Safidun,’ because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan', and appointed him 



to Sa man ah. 


56. 

Narain. 

64. Bidya niwas. 

57. 

Madliu bhat. 

65. Gorindt’h. 

68. 

Sribliat. 

66. Gopiaat’h. 

69. 

Bislm N,it’h. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 


60. Earn Kislin. 68. Bhattach avj. 

61. Bajbhadr Misr. 69. Bhagir&t Bhatt6eUarj. 

62. Basudev Misr. 70. Kaslii Nat’h Bliattaclniij. 

68. Baman bhat. 

Physicians . 

71. Hakim Miqri. Vide No. 254, p. 491. 

72. Ilalcim ill Mulk. 

His name is Shameuddm and, like several other doctors of Akbar s court, he 
had come from Gilan on the Caspian to India. He was a very learned man. When 
the learned were driven from court and the innovations commenced, he asked for 
permission to go to Makkah (988), where he died. 

73. Mulhi Mir. 

The Tabaqat calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of liar at, grandson of Mulla 'Abdul 
Hai Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abul Fath. Vide No. 112, p. 424. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 442. 

76. Hakim ’All of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p. 466, 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Badaoni (III., 107), was not 
extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Aristu. 

79. Hakim Fatlmllah. 

He also came from Gilan, know a* great deal of medical literature, and also of 
astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qainin. In the first year 
of Jahangir’s reign, he was a Commander of 1000, 300 horse (Tuzuk, p. 34). 
The Pddishdhndmah (I, b,, 350) says that he afterwards returned to his country, 
where he committed suicide. His grandson, Fathullah, was a doctor at Shah- 
jaban’s court. 


1 The title carried with it none of the I The Madsir has some verses made by 
privileges attached to it,- vide p. 304. I Niiri on his empty title. 



SO. Hakim MasiU ul Malic. 

v Ho came from the DnkTiin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was a simple, 

v pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in Malwah^ 

81. Hakim Jalaludclm Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p. 516. 

82. Hakim Lutfullah. Vide No. 354, p. 518. 

83. Hakim Saiful Mullc Lang. 

Hadaonl and the Tabaqat call him Saiful Muliik. Because he killed his 
patients, be got the nickname of Saif ul ILitfcamd ,, 4 the sword of the doctors.’ 
He came from Damawand, and was in Agrah during Bairaiu’s regency. Later 
he went back to his country. He was also a poet and wrote under the takhallug 
of 4 ShujaT. He is not to he confounded with No. 201, p. 473. 

84. Hakim Humam. Vide No. 205, p. 474. 

85. Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim Shif&i. 

The Mir-dt mentions a Hakim Shifai, who in his poetical writings calls himself 
* Mnzaffar ihn i Muhammad Ai-husaim Al-shifat.’ He was horn at Isfahan, 
and was a friend of Shah Abbas i pafawi. He died in 1037. There is a copy 
of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Soey. of Bengal (No. 795). 

87. Hakim NiWtullah. 

88. Hakim Dawai. 

Dawdi was also the takhallin? of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talab , All. 

90. Hakim ’Abdiirrabim. 

91. Haldm Euhullah. 

92. Hakim Fakimuldiu ’All. 

93. Hakim Is-hacp 

94. Shaikh Hasan and 95. Shaikh Bin a. 

Shaikh Hasan of Panlpat, and his son Shaikh Bina were renowned surgeons. 
Instead of * Bin a’, the MSS. have various readings. The Maasir has Thaniyd, 
the Tabaqat Wianiyd. m 

Shaikh Bine's son is the well known Shaikh Hasan, or 11 assn, who under 
JahdngiY rose to great honours, and received the title of' Muqarrab KJuin . 
Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound which Akbar 
had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassii was physician to Prince Salim, 
who was much attached to him. After his accession, he was made a commander 
of 5000 and governor of Gujrat, in which capacity he came in contact with the 
English at Surat. Ho gave no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year 
(1027), ho was made governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, govornor of Agrah. In 
• the beginning of Shahjahan’s reign, he was pensioned o(f, and received Parganah 
Kairarlfth.’ his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the tomb 
of the ren'owned Saint Shanifuddin of Paul pat, and died at the age of ninety. 




In Kair&nah bo built, many edifices, and laid out a beautiful garden with an 
immense tank. lie obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 
Kairanah mangoes, according to the Mddsir , have since been famous in Dibit. 

Mitqamb's son, Bizqullak, was a doctor under Shabjahan, and a commander 
of 800, Aurangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th year of A/urangzeb. 

Muqarrab’s adopted son is Masiha i Kairanawi. His real name was Sa’dullah. 
He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sit a, Kamchandra’s wife, 

96. Mahadev. 98. Naram. 

97. Blum JMafc’h. 99. Siwaji. 1 

Fifth Class.—Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql)/ 

100. Miyan Hatim. 

He lived at Sambhal. The Historian Badaoni, when twelve years old, learned 
under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. * 

101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dikii, and died more than ninety years old in 984, He was 
a Kambii. 

102. Maulana ’Abdul Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shaikh Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpur, near Multan), 
and was at enmity with bis own younger brother Shaikh Musd regarding the 
right of succession. Abdul Qadir used to say the rc#/?-prayers 3 in the audience- 
hall of Path pur Sikri, and when asked by Akbar to say them at home, ho said, 
“•My king, this is not your kingdom, that you should pass orders.” Akbar called 
him a fool, and cancelled his grant of land, whereupon ’Abdul Qadir went back 
to Uchk. Shaikh Musa did better; he joined the army, and became a commander 
of 500. Vide below Nos, 109, 131. 

The Mir-dt mentions a Mauldna ’Abdul Qadir of Sirhind as one of the most 
learned of Akbar s age. 

103. Shaikh Ahmad. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Shaikh Haji Ahmad of Labor, and a Shaikh Ahmad 
Hijl Piil&dl Majzub of Sind. Vide also pp. 106, 206. 

104. Makl id urn ul Mulfe. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Maulana ’Abdullah of Sultanpiir, author of the ’AQ,nat i 
Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Sham ail nnnabi. Humayiin gave him the 
titles of Makhdum ul Mulk and Shaikh ul Islam. He was a bigoted Sunni, and 
looked upon Abulfazl from the beginning as a dangerous man. He died in 990 
in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 


r The Tabaqat mentions a few other 
Hindu doctors of distinction who lived 
during Ak bar's reign, viz. Bhiraim, 
Durga Mall, Chandr Sen (“ an excellent 


surgeon”), and Illi (one MS. Las AM). 

* As religious law, Hadis, history, &e. 
Voluntary prayers. 





105. Maulana ’Abdussalam. 

The Tabaqat says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mir-dt mentions another Maulana ’Abdussalam of Labor, who was a great 
lawyer (faqth) and wrote a commentary to Baizawi. He died more than ninety 
years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. Qizi f adruddin, 

Qazi Cadruddm Quraishi ’Abbasi of Jalindhar was the pupil of Makhd&m 
nl Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for bis memory. He was attached to 
dervishes and held so broad views, that he was looked upon by common people 
as a heretic. "When the learned were driven from court, be was sent as Qazi to 
Bhronch, where be died. His son, Shaikh Muhammad, succeeded him. His 
family remained in Gnjrafc. 

107. Maulana Sa’clullali. 

He lived at Bianah, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of the age. 
lie was simple in bis mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards the end of his 
life, he got silent and shut himself out from all intercourse with men, even bis 
own children. He died in 980. 

108. Maulana Is-haq. 

He was the son of Shaikh Kaku, and lived at Labor, Shaikh SaMullah, 
Shaikh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died more than 
a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir ’Abdulla^. Vide No. 161,“ p. 447. 

110. Mir Nurullah. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim Abul Fath. 
He was a Sbi’ah, but practised taqiyah among Sunnis, and was even well 
acquainted with the law of Abu Hanifah. When Shaikh Mu’in, Qazi of Labor, 
retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave every satisfaction. After 
Jahangir's accession, he was recalled. Once he offended the emperor by a hasty 
word, and was executed. 

111. Maulana 7 Abdul Qadir. 

He was Akbar s teacher (dk/iund). Vide No. 242, p. 485. 

112. Qazi ’Abclussami.’ 

He was a Miyankali, 1 and according to Badaoni (IT., 314) played chess for 
money, and drank wine. Akbar made him, in 990, Qazi-lquzat, iu place of Qazi 
Jalaluddm Multani (No. 122). Vide Akbarnamah, III., 593. 

113. Maulfina, Qasirn. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahdr. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 498. 

1 Miyankal is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bukhara. 
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115. MulK Katnal 

The Tabaq&fc mentions a Shaikh Kama! of Alwar, the successor and relative of 
Shaiki Salim. 

116. Shaikh ¥a ? qdb (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 

117. Mulla ’Alam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book, entitled Fawdtih nlwil&yai . Bad. II., 337. 

118. Shaikh ’Abtmnnabl. Vide pp. 173, 177, 185,187, 272, 490, 547, note. 

He was tho son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh ’Abdul Quddus of Gauge, 
and was several times in Makkali, where he studied the if ad is. When he held 
the office of Qadr, he is said to have been arbitrary, but liberal. The execution 
of a Brahman, the details of which are related in. Badaoih (III., 80), led to the 
Shaikh’s deposal. 

Badaoni (I II., 83) places his death In 991, the Mir-dt in 992. ’AbdunnabiV 
family traced their descent from Abu Ilamfah. 

119. Shaikh Bhik. 

The Tabaqat has also ‘Bhik’, Badaoni {III., 24) has ‘Bbikan/ Shaikh Bhik 
lived in ICnkor near Laklmau. He was as learned as he was pious. He died 
in 981. 

120. Shaikh Abul Fath. 

Shaikh Abul Fath of Gujvat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayytd Muhammad of 
J arm pur, the great Mahdawi. He was in A'grah at the time of Bairam Khan. 

121. Shaikh BaMuddin Mufti. 

He lived at A'grah, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. - Qazi Jftlaluddin Multam. Vide pp. 175, 185. 

Be comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then took to 
law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Danilin, from where he wont to 
Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaikh Ziauddin. 

It looks as if Shaikh Ziaullah was intended; vide No. 173, p, 457. 

124. Shaikh |Abdul Wahhab. 

125. Shaikh 5 Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir 7 Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 438, and No. 251, 

p. 490. 

127. Mal&ti6 Jamil. 

The Tabaqat has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badaoni (III, 
108) mentions a Maul ana Jamal of dJj, which is said to he a Mahallali of Labor. 

128. Shaikh Ahma&f. 

Shaikh Ahmadi Fayyaz of Amet’hi, a learned man, contemporary of the saint 
Nbsamuddin of Ametlu (p. 537). 


129. Shaikh ’Abdul Gham.' 

S .. Ho was born at Baclaoh and lived afterwards in Dikii a retired life. The 


KhanKiuinfin visited him in 1008. 

180, Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid. 

He was born ia Bilgram, and is the author of a. commentary to the Nuzhat-vl 
Arwdh, and several treatises on the technical terms (igiildhdt) of the f ufts, 
one of which goes by the name of Sanabil. 

131. Cadr i Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 468. 

182. MauMna Isma’il. Vide above No. 12. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Mulla Ismail Mufti of Labor, and a Mulla lsma’il 
of Awadh. 

188. Mulla ’Abdul Qadir. 

This is the historian Badaoni. Abulfazl also calls him Miilld in the Akbar- 
n&mah. 

184. Madana Qadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shaikh Jauhar. 

180. Shaikh Muuawwar. 

Vide p. 106. He was horn at Ldhor, and was noted for his memory and 
learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashdriqul-amcdr (Hadis), 
the . Badi'ulbaydn , the Irshdd i Qdzi, & c. When the learned were banished 
from Court, he was imprisoned in Gwaliar, where he died in 1011. 

His son, Shaikh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died in 1020, 
in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great Ahmadahadi saint 
Sh ah ’Alam. Mir-at . 

137. Qdzi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 172, 174, 189. Badaoni and the Tabaqat mention a Ilaji Ibrahim 
of Agrah, a teacher of the Hadis. 

188. Maulana Jaro&l. Vide above No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


* Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the Tuzuk, 
(p. 91, 1. 11 from below) mentions that 
Jabangh* when a child read the Hadis 


under “ Shaikh ’ Abdulgltaai, whose fate 
is related in the Akbarn&mah.” This as 
a mistake for Abdimnabi (No. 118), 







AIN 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

T have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right to- 
say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible realm of 
thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But many of them do 
not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter it away from a wish to 
possess inferior store : they pass their time in praising the mean-minded, or soil 
their language with invectives against the wise. If it were not so, the joining 
of words were wonderful indeed; for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 

He who joins words to words , gives away a drop front the blood of his 
heart / 

Every one who strings words to words, performs , if no miracle , yet a 
wonderful actionJ* 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom and 
foolishness,’ pearls and common shells, though far distant from each other, 
have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union; and this is only pos¬ 
sible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, and to weigh it still 
mord so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; lie attaches no weight 
to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care for poetry, and 
that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, thousands of poets are continually at court, and many among 
them have completed a dhcdn, or have written a masnawt. I shall now 
enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shaikh Abul Faiz i Eaizih 

(Vide p. 490.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. He 
was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole world. 
His Majesty understood the value of his genius and conferred upon him the title 
.of Malikush-slm’ardi or king of the poets. 8 He wrote for nearly forty years un¬ 
der the name of Fakl, which lie afterwards, under divine inspiration, changed 
to Fayydzt, as he himself says in his c Nai Daman’— 


1 /. e., gives men something valuable. 
fl Saints perform wonderful actions 
{kardrndl), prophets perform miracles 
(mitjizdt). Both are miracles, but the 
Jcardmdt are loss in degree than the 
mn'jizdt. Whenever the emperor spoke, 
the courtiers used to lilt up their hands, 
arid cry " Jcardmdt, kardmcitf “ a mi¬ 
racle, a miracle, be has spoken !” l)e Laet. 


^ 8 Ghazali of Mashhad (vide below, the 
fifth poet.) was the first that obtained 
this title. After his death, Fatal got it* 
Tinder Jahangir, Talib of Ainu! was mel¬ 
ide ushs/iu’ard, and under Shah ja¬ 
il an, Muhammad Jan Qudsd and, alter 
him, Abu. Talib Kalim. Aurangzfb ha¬ 
ted poetry as much as history and music. 





Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was 1 FaizL > 

But as l am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the 4 FayydzP of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love). 1 
His excellent maimers and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 
eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works in 
Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Saivdtl ul-ilhunr ( 4 rays 
of inspiration’), which is a commentary to the Qoranin Arabic, in which he only 
employed such letters as have no dots. The words of the (Jurat id Ikhldtf con¬ 
tain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty, 4 and adversity 
of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The door of his house 
was open to relations and strangers, friends and foes; and the poor were com¬ 
forted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to please, he gave no publicity to 
his works, and never put the band of request to the forehead 5 of loftiness. He 
cast no admiring glance on himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much 
for poetry, and did not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in phi¬ 
losophy ; what lie had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. He 
deeply studied medicine, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and rny heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 
of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, with 
the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of his verses* 6 


1 Fuix is an Arabic word meaning 
* abundance ;* Faizi would be a man who 
has abundance or gives abundantly. 
Fayydz is the intensive form of Faizi, 
giving superabundantly. Fayydzi\ ori¬ 
ginally, is the abstract noun, ‘ the act of 
giving superabundantly/ and then be¬ 
comes a title. 

The form o I fayydzi agrees with the 
form of ’AUclmi, Abulfazls takhallug, 
and some historians, as Baduoni, have 
maintained that the mere form suggested 
the change of Faizi to Fayydzi. 

I have not seen a copy of this work. 
It is often confounded with tho Mawd - 
rid all;Ham y because the latter also is 
written be 7 iuqaf, without the use of dot¬ 
ted letters. The Mawdrid was printed 
at Calcutta in A. H. 1241, by the profes¬ 
sors of the Madrasah and Maulawi Mu¬ 
hammad 'AH of Ihimpur. It contains 
sentences, often pithy, on the words Is* 
lam, saldm, ’ Urn nlkaldm , A'dam , Mu¬ 
hammad, kaldmullah , ahlidlak , cfv\, 
and possesses little interest. Faizi displays 


in it bis lexicographical abilities, 

ft This is the 112th chapter of the 
Qor&n, which commences with the words 
Qul huadldhu akad . The letters added 
give 1002 Faizi, therefore, wrote tho 
book two years before his death. This 
clever tdrikh was found out by Mir 
Haidar Mviammdi of Kashan, poetical¬ 
ly styled Mafii. Vide below, the 31st 
poet. 

4 I. e., the more he bad, the more he 
gave away, and thus he became poor, or, 
lie considered that riches make a man 
poor in a spiritual sense. 

6 Tar ah, properly the crown of the 
head. Putting the hand upon the crown 
of the head is an old form of the saldm. 
Abulfazl wishes to say that Faizi was 
never mean euough to ask for favours or 
presents. 

0 Abulfazl k6pt his promise, and col¬ 
lected, two years after Faizfs death, the 
stray leaves of the Markiz uladwdr 
(p. 491), regarding which the curious 
will find a notice by Abulfazl iu the 3rd 
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But. now it is brotherly love—a love which does not travel along the road of 
critical nicety—, that commands mo to write down some of his verses. 


j Extracts from FcmPs Qagidate (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou who existest from eternity and abidest' for ever, sight cannot 
bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom; to 
think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounced that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge ; human understanding is but an 
atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to hear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to he used as the 
philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so called foresight and guiding reason wander about bewildered 
in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 

is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 
- m ---- 


book of his Mxiktubat. The same book 
contains an elegy on Faizi s death. 

MSS, of Faizx’s Nal Daman are very 
numerous. His Divvan, exclusive of the 
Q.d^cit d, was lithographed at Dili 11 , in A .H. 
1261, but has been long out of print. 
It ends with, a Baba i (by Faizi), which 
‘shews that the words Diwdn i Faizi con¬ 
tain the t Arikh , L e, } A. H. 971, much too 
early a date, as he was-only born in 954. 
The Mir-dt ul ’Alam says that Faizi 
composed 101 books, Badaoni estimates 
his verses at 20,000, and Abulfazl at 
•60,000. The Akbarnamah (40th year) 
contains numerous extracts from Faizi s 


works. ^ Dagkistam says in his Rh/dz 
ushshu ard that Faizi was a pupil of 
Khwajah Husain. Sana! of Mashhad, and 
it seems that Abulfazl has for this reason, 
placed Sanai immediately after Faizi. 
The same writer remarks that Faizi is in 
Persia often wrongly called Faizi i Dak - 
him. 

Many of the extracts given below are 
neither found in printed editions nor in 
M SS. of Faizi s works. 

1 Tho same realistic idea will he found 
in an Alfiyah Qaftdah by the old poot 
Xui&mi. 







11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are both 
eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and those that aie 
advanced are trifters* 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato even hurried with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

18. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts 1 2 of saints? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain; for if not, my restlessness 
{qutruh'f will end in madness. 

15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, even 
the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet (lit. 
greaves), 3 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as half 
a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the seven oceans 
ate a bowl of broth. 

17. To how down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog* although Love, the doctor, 4 5 bade me abstain from it. 


1. 0 man, thou coin hearing the double stamp of body and spirit, I do 
not know what thy nature is; for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four elements; 
do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the seven realms (the 
earth*). 

8. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower regions, 
he either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4, Those that veil their facea^n Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, art the fondly petted one of the solar system \ lct. the seven 
planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance (7. e. 7 
thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms well ; for thou 
art the philosopher’s stone 


1 Litercdh/, strikes a dagger into the 
livers of thy saints. 

My text has fiirat ; hut several 
MSS. of hum's Qayidahs have qistrub, 
-which signifies incipient madness, rest¬ 
lessness of thought. 


* I. e. the terror of the mouths of dra¬ 
gons is even a protection compared with 
the difficulties on the road to the under¬ 
standing of God’s glory. 

4 Liter ally, Hippocrates, 
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0. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys (mwjfdarP-J tliy. 
light, in order to bestow It upon the planets. 

i. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; put 
not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection thou 
shouULst weary thy bettor nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its hlood on. thy account [V. the world is 

dissatisfied with thee] ; for In thy hyprocrisy thou art in speech like bairn, but 
in deeds like a lancet. - W ; 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance; for thou pridesfc thyself on the title 
of * 1 sum total, 7 and art yet but a marginal note. 

1L If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mukarrarj. 

12. 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 

gain; thou selle|t thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

IS, If on this hunting-ground thou vvouhist but unfold the wing of refcolu- - 
tion, thou would st be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow feathers. 2 * * * 

14. Do not he proud. ( farbifi ). because thou art the centre of the body of the 
world. Dost thou not know that people.praise a waist ( miydn ) when it is thin ? 8 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seast the doings 
of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the held of love; since thou ridest 
upon a swift camel p. o. } as tliou hast not yet reached the higher degree of 
zcai, that is, of walking barefooted], thou shouldst not count thy stops [ i. 
tliou shouldst not be proud]. 

x6. It thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
< to prefer the welfare of others to thy own/ treat thyself with poison and 
others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the hutnbfl mien of a beggar, upon the threshold 
of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly riches ;— 

19. Not- with the (self-complacent) smirk which tliou asaumost" in 
private, whilst thy wprldlinesa Hies to the east and the west. 

20 Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 


•yv 

1 This is a pun. MiimtaH also means 

Jupiter, one of the planets. 

rj L e., thou would st perform great 

deeds. 

u Proud, in Persian farbifi , pr. fat. 


In the Hast the idea of pride is s uggest - 
ed by stoutness and portliness. The p’uu 
on farbifi and miydn cannot be Ua-nshited. 

4 As a hypocrite does. 


v 
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21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shews no friendship. 

28. 1 There is no one that understands me;, for were I understood, I would 
continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites of 
idolatry and the rules of idol making [*. e.> my heart contains wonderful things]. 

25. This [poem] is the master-piece of the Greece of my mind ; read it 
again and again: its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again from the 
deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into this deep abySvS [of 
my knowledge, i. e, 3 learn from me]. 


1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call cer¬ 
tainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, they 
would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise is but 
drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon my¬ 
self as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the result of my 
motion and iny rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my own 
blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm p. e., I require no one’s assist¬ 
ance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people ? My pen hows 
down its head and performs the sijdah in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from EaizVs GJiazals, 

1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; in 
noble aspirations I excel any army. 


1 The next verses ar q faJchriyah (boast¬ 
ful). All Persian poets write encomi¬ 
ums on themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the 
mirror of Alexander the Great. He or¬ 
dered his friend, the philosopher Bali- 

70 


nas, to erect in Alexandria a tower 360 
yards high. A mirror was then placed 
on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter and 
above 21 in circumference. The mirror 
reflected everything that happened in the 
world, oven as far as Constantinople. 
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2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds; the banner of royalty 
weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, even 
the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of Sulaiman, 1 

4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the desire 
that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love lias woven my garment from the threads of my 
contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the spirit of 
the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment, 

7. I am the simple Faizi ; if you do not believe it, look into my heart 
through the glass of my external form. 

1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fiery surge 
rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[/. € it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has learned 
something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

8. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the bloocl of his own heart 1 

4. 0 Faizi, thou dost n<?t possess wliat people call gold; but yet the 

alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted iny heart, and laid the foundation for a now one : 
I have too often patiently patched up my tom heart. 


L From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds hut the beloved. 


1 The ..^significance of the ant is often 
opposed to. the greatness of Solomon. 
Once when all animals brought Solomon 
their presents, the ant offered him the leg 
of a locust as her only treasure. 

a The beloved has taken entire posses¬ 
sion of the poet. He has no blood left 
in him; for blood is the seat of life* 
and he only lives in the beloved who 
has taken tho place of his blood. The 
close union of the lover and the beloved 
is well described in the following couplet 
by Khusrau— 


^jo y foJ* y u/o 

C SJ^i* y w® 

1 have become thou, and thou hast 
become#, 

I am the body and thou art the soul, 
Let, no one henceforth say 
That I am distinct from thee' and 
thou from me. 
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2. The wiugs of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [*\ SJ, the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] 1 


1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love: I am accused of 
bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2 t 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, and 
my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every foot step is concealed ; I 
speak in a place where every sigh is concealed. 1 * 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a dis¬ 
tance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and yet 
they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover; the birds on the 
meadow melt away in love and are yet silent. 3 * * 


1. My travelling companions say, u 0 friend, be watchful; for caravans 
are attacked suddenly.” 

2. I answer, “ I am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou art 
stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand. 8 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they made 
Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 


1 A sigh indicates that a man is in 
love ; hence if the sigh is a st ranger [i. 
e., does not appear), the love will remain 
a secret. Eastern poets frequently any 
that love loses its purity and value, if it 
becomes known. The true lover bears 

the pangs of love, and is silent; the 

weak lover alone betrays his secret. 

Hence the nightingale is often found 

fault with: it pours forth its plaintive 

songs to the rose, it babbles the whole 

night, instead of silently fixing its eye 

on the beauty of the rose, and dying 


without a murmur. 

2 Salt is an antidote against drunk¬ 
enness. ‘ Wine* stands for beauty, 6 * salt* 
for ‘ wit.’ The nightingale is in love with 
the rose, but sings in order to lighten its 
heart; the birds of the meadows, how¬ 
ever, which are in love with the nightin¬ 
gale, shew a deeper love, as they remain 
silent and hide their love-grief. 

0 Love is compared to robbers. The 
woe of love ought to be endured as a vi¬ 
sitation of providence. 
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2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me), and struggle with each 
other to possess it. 1 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love: they put 
fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison. 2 * 


For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the shore 
(of safety); the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful poison. 


I, Faizf, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims who go to the 
Kfi’bah; indeed, I am a step in advance of them. 8 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left me 
behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2. 0, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They have 
cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden. 4 * 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in whose 
mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I shew no inclination to be beside myself; hut what shall I do, I feel 
annoyed to be myself. 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place tho 
foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight: they 
have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world ancl the world to come. 


J Masih (the * Messiah’) and Khizr (Eli¬ 
as) tasted the water of life (db i hay at). 
Wirtf dso is a water of life, and the Vine 
given the poet by the pretty boy who 
acts as cupbearer, is so reviving, that even 
Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 

2 Vide p. 510, note 1. Fragments of 

diamonds when swallowed tear the liver 

and thus cause death. Hence poison 

mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. 


This is the case with every antidote against 
love: it does not. heal, it kills. 

8 Faizf is ahead of his co-religionists. 

4 .® ie beloved boy of the poet has been 
earned oil. Faizi tries to console him¬ 
self with the thought that his heart will 
now be free. But his jealousy is ill-con¬ 
cealed ; for he calls the people unkind 
that have carried off his beloved. 
















2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tied their good fortune with golden 
chains. 1 2 3 4 

The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried my 
book (S ayue) to the white dawn of morn, a 

0 Faizi, is there any one in this world that possesses more patience and 
strength than he who can twice walk down his street 

Desires are not to be found within my dwelling place: when thou comest, 
come with a content heart. 

Renounce love; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 

1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let as lay the foundation 
of a new Ka’bah with stones from Mount Sinai! 

2. The wall (hatim) of the Ka’bah is broken, and the basis of the qiblak 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation P 


1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the Ka’¬ 
bah, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka’bah which Hajjaj has erected, in order 
to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery. 5 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beauti¬ 
ful hoys ? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Faizi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, then 
pawn the only thing that is loft thee, thy poems, for the sake of obtaining the 
two worlds. 

1 To the true Chiti existence and non- 
existenco are indifferent: he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless 
lie gives away his riches. 

2 Observe the pun in the text on 
saw del, baydz, and mmamvadah. 

3 The street where the lovely hoy 
lives. Can any one walk in the street of 
love without losing his patience F 

4 If the kabah (the temple of Mak- 
kah) were pulled down, Islam would be 

pulled down; for Muhammadans would 


have no qiblah left, i. e., no place where 
to turn the face in prayer. 

5 When a man is in love, he loses his 
faith, and becomes a kdfir. Thus Khus- 
rau says —Kafir i 'nliqcm, mardmusal - 
mdni dark dr nist, fyc., 1 1 am in love 
and have become an infidel—what do I! 
want with Islam P* So Faizi is in love, 
and has turned such an infidel, that he 
would make holy furniture into idols, or 
build a cloister on the ground of the holy 
temple. 
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How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to Zalikha ? 
It would have been well if the backbiting tongues oi her slanderers had been 
cut instead of their hands. 1 * * 


1 cannot shew ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me with 
-sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it introduced 
Thy form through, so small an aperture as the pupil of my eye is into the large 
space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Hee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of thy companions is 
in the spirit of (the proverb) 4 * * * * hold it (the jug) oblique, but do not spill (the 
contents)/ 9 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do with 
those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast onwards ? 


This night thou tookst no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 

X, On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself, 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from off 

the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


X. 0 Faizi, I am so high-minded, that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


1 When Zalikha, wife of Potiphar, had 
fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she 

became the talk of the whole town. To 

take revengej she invited the women who 
had spoken ill of her, to a feast, and laid 

a sharp knife at the side of each plate. 

While the women were eating, she call¬ 

ed Yusuf. They saw his beauty and 
exclaimed, * Md kuct, basharcm,' ‘ He is no 

man (but an angel) !”, and they suddenly 

grew so incontinent, that from lust they 

made cuts into their hands with the knives 


which Zalikha had placed before them. 

3 Fate leads you into danger (love); 
avoid it, you cannot expect help from 
your friends, they merely give you use¬ 
less advice. 

‘ You may hold (the jug) crooked, 
but do not spill (the contents)’ is a 
proverb, and expresses that A allows B 
to do what he wishes to do, but adds a 
condition which B cannot fulfil. The 
friends tell Faizi that be may fall in love, 
but they will not let him have the boy. 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the door 
of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of heaven. 


<SL 


1. O cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar’s glorious reign rolls 
along, bring me a cup of wine: 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those who 
command respect, as is done by fate; 

8. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of fool¬ 
hardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers reason 
over to the Turk of passion; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well know, 
melts the bottles [the hearts of men] ;— 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate repent 
her juggling tricks [i. e. f which makes man so strong, that he vanquishes 
fate]; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in cloisters 
sanctify the garb of the heart; 

8. That illuminating wine which shews lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of fanciful 
thoughts. 


In the assembly of tbe day of resurrection, when past things shall be for¬ 
given, the sins of the Ka’bah will be forgiven for the sake of the dust of 
Christian churches. 1 


1. Behold the garb of Faizi’s magnanimity! Angels have mended its 
hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Faizi’s heart: it is at once 
the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Faizf what no mortal enemy would 
have done. 


1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdahs ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of this 
ocean [love]. 


1 The sins of Islam are as worthless as 
the dust of Christianity. On the day 
of resurrection, both Muhammadans and 
Christians will see the vanity of their 


religious doctrines. Men fight about re¬ 
ligion on earth ; in heaven they shall fiud 
out that there is only one true religion, 
the worship of God's Spirit. 
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2. Walk on, Faizi, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal; for those 
who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the sacred'enclosure, 
the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained nothing ; 
is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] a precious jewel ? 


1. In the beginning of eternity some lore-glances formed mirrors, which 
reduced my heart and my eye to a molton state [i, e my heart and eye are pure 
like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of the 
two worlds [ i. e many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to terrestrial 
love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not enquire after 
it; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been brought 
back, [?. e.f the heart for a time did without love, hut sooner or later it will 
come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the collar 
is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more. 1 2 * 


1. If Laili* had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she uselessly 
ride about on a camel ? 

2. If any one prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he circum¬ 
ambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple in Makkah] ?* 

3. Love has robbed Faizi of his patience, his understanding, and his 
sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan chief! 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the Td, 8 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs 4 of the last thirty days. 

2. Take Faizi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of a free* 

thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 


x A lover has no patience; hence 
he tears the collar of his coat. 

2 Each man shews in his own peculiar 
way that he is in. love. Laili rode about 
in "a restless way ; > some people skew 
their love in undergoing the fatigues of a 
pilgrimage to Makkah; I worship idols. 


8 The ’id id fit r, or feast after the thirty 
days of fasting in the month Ramazan. 
Faizi, like a bad Muhammadan, has not 
fasted, and now intends to drink wine 
(which is forbidden), and thus make up 
for his neglect. 

4 Lone by me by not having fasted.. 
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1 I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust, 

2. They may know FaizPs 1 end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 


0. Love, do not destroy the Ka’bah ; for there the weary travellers of 
the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the Rubais. 


He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zufunun 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow V 

He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even once by day beholds his face, sees at night tho sun rising 
in his dream. 

If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 

Thy old fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, and 
you see .God. 3 

0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper 
the everlasting ray! 


Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart," give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun! 


2 A similar verse is ascribed by the 
author of the Mir-tit id'Alain to tho 
poet Yah yd of Ivashan, who, during tne 
reign of Shahjahan, was occupied with a 
poetical paraphrase of the Radish ah- 
ndmah. 


1 Faizi means the heart. 


If I call thee, o king of Islam ‘ one 
without equal,' it is but right. 


I require neither proof nor verse for 
this statement. 


It is clear that no one has two ehadows. 
8 This is a strong apotheosis, and 


Thou art the shadow of God, and like 
dayligh t; 



c£U- AjL j fcpj 


reminds one of similar expressions used 


bv the poets of imperial Rome. 

xr' _ • ■ .v \i~Xu 


v l —iff &- l -“ y 


from God: vide p. 
Preface. 


4 Kings receive a light immediately 


, hi. of Abulfazhs 


C—..~jj jo t ; Si ** 
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No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice lias ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers. 1 

In polite society they are silent; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view. 

'When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surmahsellers. 2 

Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear 
wine without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning; for they 
are people who: have thrown fire on the book. 3 

O Faizi, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, and 
place thy furniture before the door. 4 

Shut upon, thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it tw o 
hundred locks of eyelashes. 


O Faizf, tlm time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 

A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Out off a piece from 
thy heart, 5 and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinfhbed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulairaan of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds. 6 


0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever boat will 
not leave thy body, as long as the heart remains ! 

1 Muhrahd , pi. of / nuhvah , according 
to the Bahar i ’Ajam, the metal ball 
which was dropped, at the end of every 
hour, into a large metal cup made of 
haft josh (a mixture of seven metals), 
to indicate the time. The metal cups 
are said to have been in use at the courts 
of the ancient kings of Persia. 

2 Lovers are silent in polite society. 

Surmak is the well known preparation 

of lead or antimony, which is applied to 

eyes to give them lustre. 


3 The disciples of Ak bar’s divine 
faith have burnt the Qortiu. They are 
different from the ’ulamd and fuzald , 
the learned of the age. 

4 Things are placed before the door 
immediately before the inmates travel 
away. Faizi wishes to leave the house 
of his old nature, 

5 For thy heart is pure and trans¬ 
parent. 

6 Solomon understood the language of 
the birds. 
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A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is hishtah . 1 


0 Eaizi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense; remove thy 
e} r e and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close your lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 


What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow to the ocean with a handful ot dust. 

I am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed who throws 
himself on me. 


To-day I am at onco both clear wine and dreg ; I am liell, paradise, and 
purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 


Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs long 
before I and thou were made. 


2. Khwa'jali Husain. Sana!' of Mashhad. 2 3 * * * * 
He held the office of a magistrate 8 and turned to poetry, 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


He made 


„ 1 Kushiak, pr. ki lled, is prepared 
quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. 

The lover must die before he can find 
rest. 

3 The author of the Atashkcidah i 
A’zar says that Khwajah Husain was 
the son of ’In ay at Mir 7,4, and was in the 
service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza. (pafawi. 

But in his own Diwan he is said to 

describe himself as the son of Ghiasud- 
din Muhammad of Mashhad, and the 

outip of the Atashkadah .is a had read¬ 

ing for 

Regarding his poems the same author 
says, “ either no one understands the 
meaning of his verses, or his yerses have 
no meaning”—a critical remark which 
Ahutfazl’s extracts confirm. Neither does 
Badaoni (III, 208) think much of his 
Verses, though he doe9 not donv him 
poetical genius. The Tabaqdt again prais- 
os his poems. The ALir-dt ul A'lcimj* ays 
that ‘ he was in the service of Ibrahim 


Mirza, son of Shah Tahmasp. On the 
accession of Shah Isma’il II, Sana! 
presented an ode, but Isma’il was offended, 
as the poem did not mention his name, 
and accused the poet of having originally 
written it in honor of Ibrahim Mirza. 
Sana! fled to Hindustan, and was well 
received at court. He died at Labor in 
A. H. 1000, His Diwan, Sikandarnaraah, 
and Saqpnamah are well known/ Spren- 
ger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that 
he died in 996. The Madsir i Rahimi 
states that his hones were taken to 
Mashhad by his relation Mirza Baqir, 
son of Mir ’Arabshah. It was men¬ 
tioned on p. 549, note 6, that Faizi 
looked upon him as his teacher. 

0 My text has arbdbi, Arbdb is the 
plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as 
a singular in tho sense of kalantar , or 
rishmftd, tho head man of a place, 
Germ. Amtraann; hence arbdbi, the 
office of a magistrate. 
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1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue, is the 
sword of tlie morning of words. 

2, It is clear from my words that the Ruhdquds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition]. 1 * 3 4 

It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanings hue, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of the 
sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen, (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye as something known to him, 9 

o. It, for example, thou sittesfc behind a looking glass, a person 
standing before it would see bis own face with the head turned backwards. 8 

-1. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according to 
an agreement made with thee [0 miser], no more grain would over be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1, A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

2. I exposed the prey gt my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away/ 

A IS. lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow. 5 


i BuJmlquds,, pr. the spirit of holiness. 
Maryam, the Virgin Mary, 

a strange is the boy whom I love. 

3 This verse is unintelligible to me. 

4 Or wo may read kurezam instead 

of gitixuniy when the meaning would be, 


‘ the huntsman has given, me quarter on 
account of the leanness arising from mv 
moulting-.’ J 

4 There are four verses after this in 
my text edition, which are unintelligible 
to me. 










0 sober friends, now is the time to tear tlio collar; but who will laise 
my hand to iny collar ? l 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying 2 3 .... 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tonguo. 

When my foot takes me to the Iva’bah, expect to find mo in an idol 
temple j for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 


1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sanafs dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Huzni' of Ispaha n. 

He was an enquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy and 
goodhearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead.* 1 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place—and, 
gracious God! if I do not find sorrow, 1 find desires. 

2. Zalikha stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief that 
it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society [Yusuf] 
dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


Gabriers wing would droop, if he had to fly along tho road of love; this 
messago (love) does not trayfil as if on a zephyr. 


Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman. 4 


1 The poet hap- no strength left in him 
to raise his hand to his collar. T ide p. 

560, note 1. 

3 The remaining hemistich is unclear. 

8 The Tctbaqdt calls him Mir Huzni, 
and says he left Persia with the intention 
to pay his respects at court, but died on 
his way to India, His verses are pretty. 
The Atashkadah (p, 101, of the Calcutta 


edition) says he was born in Juimbiid, and 
was a merchant. The Haft Iqlim says 
ho was pupil of Qasim i Kahi, (the 
next poet). 

4 Ayaz was a slave of Mahmnd of 
Ghazni, and is proverbial in the East for 
faithfulness. There are several Masnawis 
entitled Mahmud o Ayuz. 
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1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to shew you the way 
to me. 

2. The power of thv beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire foil on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 


0 Huzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity: thou hast become a lover, 
and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving eyes at me; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Huzni, what is smoko like ?” 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 


4. Qa'sim i Ka'hiV 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences, and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 


1 Kdhi, c grassy/ is his taJchaUilr. 
Badaoni (III, 172) says that his verses 
are crude and the ideas stolen from 
others; but yet his poems are not 
without merit. He was well read in the 
exegesis of the Qoran, in astronomy, 
mysticism, and the sciences which go 
by the name of kaldm ; he wrote on 
music, and was clever in tdrikhs and 
riddles. He had visited several Shaikhs 
of renown, among them the great poet 
J&mi (died 899, A. H.). But he was a 
free-ttdnker, and was fond of the company 
of wandering fiiqirs, prostitutes, and 
sodomites. “He also loved dogs, a 
habit which be may have contracted 
from Faizi.” Kahi wrote a Masnawi, 
entitled cjiil-ufshdn, a reply, or jaw ah , 
to the Bostan, and completed a diwdn. 
An ode of his is, mentioned in praise of 
Hum&ydu and the Astrolabe. 


He is said to have died at the 
advanced age of 120 years. 

The A'tashkadah i A'zar (Calcutta 
edition, p. 250) calls him ■ Mirza Abul 
Qasim of Kabul/ and says that he was 
born in Turk is tan and brought up in 
Kabul. One of his ancestors paid his 
respects to Timur, accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, and settled at last in 
Turkistan. Kahi was well received by 
HumayTm. 

The same work calls him a G-uli- 
stdnah Sayyid — a term not known to me. 
Hence, instead of 4 Mirza/ we should read 
‘ Mir.’ 

The Haft Iqlim has a lengthy note 
on lvahi. ‘ Amin of Kai (p. 512} says 
that Kahi’s name is .Sayyid Najrnuddin 
Muhammad, his knnyak being Abul 
Qasim. When fifteen years old, he 
visited J/irni, and afterwards Ihishiim 










in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 
own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples, and often foretold future events. 

A low minded man must be he who can lift up his hand in prayer to 
God’s throne for terrestrial goods. 


If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr. 1 

Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me. 9 


1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the 
coin of my life on the road of the elephant. 

2. Wherever I go, I throw like the elephant dust on my head, unless 
I see my guide above my head. 

3. The elephant taming* king is Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, he who 
bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 


of Kirman, who was called Shah Jahan¬ 
gir. Ho went over Bhakkar to Hindu¬ 
stan. Whatever he did, appeared awk¬ 
ward to others. Though well read, 
lie was a pugilist, and would not mind 
to fight ten or even twenty at a time, and 
yet be victorious. No one excelled him in 
running. He followed no creed or 
doctrine, but did as the Khwajahs do, 
whose formula is ‘ hosh dar dam , nazar 
bar qadam, Jchalwat dar anjuman, 
safar dar watan, 6 Be careful in your 
speech; look where you set tho foot; 
withdraw from society ; travel when you 
arc at home/ He w r as liberal to a fault, 
and squandered what he got. For an 
ode in praise of Akbar, in every verse of 
which the word fit , or elephant, was to 
occur, —Abulfazl has given three verses 
of it—Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, 
and gave orders that ho should get a 
present of one thousand rupees as often 
as he should come to court. He did not 
like this, and never went to court again. 
He lived long at Bananas, as he was 
fond of Bahadur Shah (No. 22, p. 328). 


Subsequently, he lived at Agrah, where 
he died. His grave was near the gate— 
my MS. calls it b (P). Ho died 

on the 2nd Eabi II, 988. Faizfs tarikh 
(Euba l metre) 

iJm&Iso j (jLo eiibj 
gjj aUc j\ [ikt 

gives 2nd Eabi II, 978, unless we read 




for 


(>>• 


Maul ana Qasiin of 


Bukhara, a pupil of Kahi, expressed 
the tarikh by the words 
pd3 

‘ Mulla Qasim i Kahi died/ which gives 
988. Vide also Iqbdlndmah i Jahdn - 
girt,. p. 5 ; and above p. 209. 

Abulfazl calls him Miyan Kali . 
Miyankal {vide p. 545) is the name of the 
hills between Samarqand and Bukhara, 

1 Khizr (p. 556, note 1) is tho { Wan¬ 
dering Jew 5 of the East. 

2 A verse often quoted to this day in 
India. 
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1. 0 friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart, ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never . cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word, lor which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon ! 

5. Ghaza/li' of ^ahhad. 1 2 1 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the 
ftifis. 


I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared—the awful 
night had not yet passed away—I fell again asleep.® 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, take 
care not to blame any one ; for this is blameworthy. 


1. 0 Ghazali, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
•though they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a looking-glass 
before my face. 


Tabaqat Akbari, at 100000. The A 'task- 
Jcadah i A'zctr (p. 122) says that he 
wrote sixteen books containing 40000 
verses, and that he lied from Persia 
during the reign of Tallin asp i pafawi. 
Vide Spronger’s Catalogue, pp. 61, 411, 
where particulars will be found regarding 
GbazaliV works. Sprenger calls, him 
Cfhazzdlt, an unusual form, even if the 
metre of some of his ghhzals should 
prove the double z. 

Badaool relates a story that Khan 
Zam&n sent him one thousand rupees to 
the Dak’bin with a couplet, for which 
vide Bad. Ill, 170, where the sar i 
Jchud refers to the £ in Ghazali’s name, 

because £ stands for 3,000. 

The Haft Iqlim mentions another 
Gkazali. 

2 This is to be understood in a mystic 
sense. Baddoni (III, 171) says that he 
had not found this verse in. Ghazah s 
.Divvan. 


1 Badaonl (III, 170) says that Gkaz&li 
fled from Tran to the Dak’hin, because 
people wished to kill him for his heretical 
opinions. He was called by Khan 
Zarndn (No. 13, p. 3.19) to Jaunpur, 
where lie lived for a long time. He 
afterwards went to court, and was much 
liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him 
' the title of Malikushsh it ard (p. 548, 
note 3). He accompanied the emperor 
in the Gujvat war, and died suddenly 
oh the 27th Rajab, 980. At Akbar s 
f orders, he was buried at Sarkaeh, near 
1 Ahmadabad. Faizis clever tarikk on 
his death is y * the year 

980.’ At his death, he left a fortune of 
20 lacs of rupees. 

Tho Mir-at id ’ A'lam mentions two 
books written by him, entitled Asrdr i 
Maktum and Rashahdt id hay at, to 
which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the 
Mir-dt ul Kdindt. Badaord and the 
Mir-tit estimate his verses at 40 to 
60000; the Haft. Iqlim, at 70000; the 









1. lit love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genealo¬ 
gical tree is required. 

2. For suclx a thing as love is a man must possess something peculiar: 
tho sweetheart is jealous,—he must possess decorum. 


1. The king says, a My cash is my treasure,” The puff says, <( My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff*” 

2. The lover says, u My grief is my old Mend.” I and my heart alone 
know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka’bah, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka’bah is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

8. ’TJrfi' of Shi'ra'z. 1 * * * * * * * 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 

1 The Maasir i Rahimi (MS., As. Soc., 

Bengal, p. 537) says that Urfi’s name 

wasKhwajahSayyidl(^txuo)Muhammad. 

The takhillug ‘TJrff "has a reference to 

tho occupation of his father, who as 

Darogah to the Magistrate of Shiraz 
had to look after Shari and 9 Ur ft 
matters. He went by sea to the 

Dak'hin, where, according to the Haft 
Mm, his talent was not, recognized; 
he therefore went to Fathpur Sikri, 
where Hakim Abul Path of Chian 

(No, 112, p. 424) took an interest in 
him. When the Hakim ^ died, TJrfi 
became an attendant on Abdun’ahiin 
KhanKhanin, and was also introduced 
at court. He died at Labor, in Shawwal 
999, A. II., according to the Haft Iqlim 
and several MSS. of the Tabaqat, of 
dysentry {Midi). He bequeathed his 
papers to his patron, in all about 14000 
verses, which at the Khan Khan ants 
order were arranged by Siraja of Isfahan. 

He was at his death only thirty-six 
years old. The body was nearly thirty 
years later taken away by the poet pabir 
of Isfahan and buried in holy ground 
at Najaf (Sarkhush). His early death, 
in accordance with an idea still current 
in the East, was ascribed to the abuse he 
had heaped on the ancients; hence also 
the tdrikh of his death— 
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'TJrfi, thou didst die young.' The 
first edition of his poetical works con¬ 
tained 26 Qacidahs, 270 Ghazals, 700 
Qat'ahs and Rubais j vide also Sprenger's 
Catalogue, p. 52.9. 

The Tazkirah by ’AH Qiill Khan i 
Dfighistani calls 'TJrfi Jamdluddin , and 
says that he was much liked by Prince 
Salim, towards whom 'Orffs attachment 
was of a criminal nature, and that he had 
been poisoned by people that envied him. 

'TJrfi was a man of high talent ; but he 
was disliked for his vanity. Badaoni says 
(III, 285), “ His poems sell in all bazars, 
unlike those of Faizi, who spent the 
revenue of his jaglr in getting copies 
made of his verses; but yet no one had 
a copy of them, unless it was a present 
made by Faizi." Hakim Haziq (p. 474) 
preferred 'Urffs ghazals to his odes. 
Ilis Masnawi, Mama ul Aik dr, is 
often wrongly called Majrna 'ul Afkdr . 

One day, 'TJrfi called on Faizi, whom 
he found surrounded by his dogs, and 
asked him to tell him the names of “ the 
well-bred children of his family." Faizi 
replied, <f Their names are \trfV' ( i. o., 
well-known). “ Mubarak” (God bless us), 
rejoined'TJrfi, to the intense disgust of 
Faizi whose fathers name was Mubarak. 

Sprengor (Catalogue, p. 126) states on 
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lightly of the older elassios. The bud of his merits withered away before it 
could develop itself. 


Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale; for that heart knows something. 


If some one cast a cloubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
*rom envy; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention of it 
creates envy. 


He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent of 
the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Hemain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you ho a 
Plato ; an intermediate position, is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that thoso who sing of love are silent: their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of ’TJrft 
for tho homeliness of his well known poems. 


No one lias yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love; 
for every orie has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


the authority of tho Tazkirah Haineshah- 
Pah&r that 'UrtYs name was Khw&jah 
£aidi a mistake for Sayyidi. 

The A'lashkadali also gives tho name 
only half correctly, Sayyicl Muhammad. 
TaqYa note ( loc . tit., p. 37) is wrong in 
the dates. 


There exist several lithographs of 
UrfYs Odes. Tho Calcutta printed edi¬ 
tion of 1254, A. H., contains a Commen¬ 
tary by Ahmad ibn i 'AbdurraMm 
(author of the Arabic Dictionary Mun- 
tahal Arab) of pafipur. 
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0 ’Urfi live with good and wicked men. in suck a mannor, that 
Muhammadans may wash theo (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may bum thee. 

If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thee. 

’Urfi has done well to stand quietly bofore a closed door, which no 
■one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pino for the arrival of young spring shews narrowness of mind in 
me; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not mot with in a rose garden, 

My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalikhii’s cheek when she siw 
herself alone; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 

1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaikh and Brahman shall ho scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall he taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes full 
of complaints, 

2 Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be m vain; 
bo rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like a 
bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 

1. 0 ’Urfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 

verses which thou hast left behind ? . 

2. Alas! thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as something 

once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with theo ; but hast 
thou taken it with thee ? 

7. Maili' of Hara't. 

His name was Mirzk Qulf/ He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. ____ 
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Since I have become famous through thy love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to any one might put thee into his thoughts. 

I die and feel pity for such as remain alive; for thou art accustomed to 
commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate—God 
forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Tliou art neither a friend, nor a stranger to rue ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives of 
thy lovers; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love slew, 
and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


"W hon thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string round the foot of a bird, oven if it were so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand ! 0 enemy, let me have him [the lovely boy] 
f >i a moment, so that with thousands of pangs X may restore him to thee. 


U 1 F omised myself that I would bo patient, and did not go to him 
[the boy] ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment to 
me, « This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his patience.” 


1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every one 
of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 

8. Ja’far Beg of Qazwi'n. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good, deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As accountant ho is unrivalled. 

up jn Mashhad. According to Daghi- 
stani, he belonged to the Jalair clan, lived 
under Tahmasp, and was in the service of 
Sultan Ibrahim Muza, after whose death 
he went to India. The Tabaqdt i A Ma n 
eays that he was in the service of 
JSIaurang Khan (pp. 334, £28); and 


•pauaom .acids tliat ms patron tor some 
suspicion ordered him to be poisoned. He 
was in Malwa when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; 
the author of the A'tashkadah says that 
he was one of his favorite poets. 
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From his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of 
jokes. He was so fortunate as to obtain the title of A^af Khan, and was 
admitted as a disciple of his Majesty. 1 2 1 


I am jealous of the zephyr, .but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of the 
wind. 


When the town conld not contain the sorrows of my heart, L thought 
that tho open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for another interview to-night; for I have patched Up 
my torn, torn heart. 


It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is my enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 

I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways arc $o strange. 


Ho came and made me confused; but ho did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce iny heart to consolation. 


As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for the 
pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me hid my fault defiance. 


1. Dost thou shew me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

2. Ja’far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 


1. Whoever has been in thy company is for a night, Is tho companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja’far has found the road to tho street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


1 His biography was given above on 
.411, No. 98. Vide also Iqbdlndmafi 
Jahangirl , p. 6; Dabistdn, p. 387. 
His iaickdlluQ was Ja’far, as may be seen 
from Abulfazl’s extracts. 


The Mast)aw i by Ja’far mentioned by 
Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong 
to Mirza Zainul ’Abidin, regarding whom 
vide above p. 412, and Sprenger, ioc. ciL, 
p, 120, where for 1212 read 1021, A, H. 














Tho morning zephyr, I think, wafts to mo the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jaeob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan. 1 


A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwa'jah Husain of Marw. 2 * * * * * 

Ho possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humaytin, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 

1. The realms of speech are in ray possession, tho banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my hook, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Haya'ti' of Gi'la'n. 8 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; correctness and 
equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him united; 
he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 

1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

2, A on do not require the swift wing of a bird; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and. floe. 


1 Jacob Lad become blind from weeping 

over the loss of Joseph. One day he 

smelled the scent of Joseph's coat, which 

a messenger was bringing from Egypt. 

When tho coat was applied to his eyes, 

he recovered his sight. 

15 Khwfijah Husain was a pupil of 
Man bind Itfamuddin Ibrahim and tho 
renowned Ibn Hajar of Makkah (Haft 
IqUm). Abulfazl’s remark that he sold 
his encomiums at a high price seems to 
refer to Husains Odes on tho birth of 
Jahangir and Prince Murad, given in full 
by Badaoni (II, pp. 120, 132), for which 
the Khwajah got two lacs of tankahs. 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemistich 
is a chronogram. 

8 The Madsir i Rahimi says that Mulla 
Hayati was born at Ihisht in Chian, and 
belonged to the ddmizddaydu, i. e. 


common people, of the place. To better 
his circumstances, he went to India, was 
introduced by Hakim Abul Path i Gilani 
(No. 112, j). 424) at Court, got a jaglr, 
and was liked by Akbar. He joined the 
Khan Khan An in the Dak’hin wars and 
remained in his service, living chieiiy at 
Burhanpur, where he built a villa and a 
mosque, which, according to the Mir-at 
id Alam , was called Masjid i Muild 
Haydlz. He was still alive in 1024, 
when the JHadsir i liahimi was com¬ 
posed. 

The Tabaqat and Badaoni praise liis 
poems, and say that lie belonged to the 
edit i ydrani dardmanddn, i. e., he was a 
man of feeling and sympathy. Spronger, 
(Catalogue, p. 68) translates this, "‘lie 
was a friend of Dardmand.” 








A love sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him. harm. 

'Whatever yon see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been way-laid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market; keep your lips 
closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but hatfe seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enomios; in 
friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let evory thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over every thing, even if it were a scent in 
the house, or a colour in the bazar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me— { mad from shame, and dejected 
from baseness.’ 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. T suffer thy cruelties and die ) perhaps 1 thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou const not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box. 1 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness; insanity and drunken¬ 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet, 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection; be sound in mind, or else, completely mad. 

1 Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 
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1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss; *£ 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought* 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence left* 
I am the moth and am pledged to the flamed 


1, I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of the 
day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step bach to myself; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Shikebi' of Ispaha'n. 

He possesses taste and writes well. Ho is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to philoso¬ 
phical independence. 3 

I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive; I had 
no idea of the tenaciousness of ixiy life. 


Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


1 The love of the moth for the candle 
seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm 
xxxix, 11, Thou rebukest mau and 
causest his delight to vanish as the moth 
vanishes in its delight, viz. the. lire, 
where the word Kkamod seems to have 
been purposely chosen to allude to the love 
of the moth. The passage in Sadi’s preface 
to the Gulistan 

jt,f 3 

* The lovers are killed by the beloved, 
no voice rises from the killed ones’—is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

* The Madsir i llahimi says that 
Mulla Shikebi was the son of Zahiruddm 
’Abdullah Imam! of I^ahau. He studied 
under Amir Taqiuddln Muhammad of 
Shiraz, but left when young his native 
town for Harafc, and became acquainted 
with the poets Sana!, Mail!, and Wall 
Dasht Bayazi. When he was well known 
as a poet), ho returned for a short time to 


Shiraz,, after which lie went to India, and 
became the constant attendant of the 
KhanKhan&n. 

The Mir-at ul ’Mam says that later 
he fell out with his patron, and went 
from the Dak’hin to A'grah, where Maha- 
bat IChan introduced him at court. Tie 
asked for permission to return to Tran ; 
but Jahangir would not let him go, and 
appointed him Cadr of Dibit. He died 
there at the age of sixty-seven in 1023, the 
tdrikk of his death being 
Another Chronogram gives 

only 1022. For his Saqln&nuih, ’Aodur- 
ramm gave him 18000, or, according to 
the Haft lqlim t 10000 Rupees as a present. 
He wrote several other poems in praise of 
his patron. The Maasir ul-ITmara mentions 
a Masnawi on the conquest of T’hat’hah 
(A. H. 999-1000), for which Jani Beg and 
’Abdurrahfna gave him one thousand 
Ashraffs. I do not know whether this 
Masnawi is the same as the Masnawi 
written by Shikebi in the Khusrau Shirln 
metre. 







On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resoled to stay away 
from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 


0 God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world l I 
would sell my heart for a single' interview ; vouchsafe a buyer I 


Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep oil bad omens, I flit 
over the fire, fm& burn myself as wild me. * 1 

I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did not 
leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim, I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2, Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me,—ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [hearfej turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed, 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 

■$, . 

1. The world is a 'game, the winning of which is a loss ; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice—-you take them up, 
in order to throw them down again. 


1 Sipand. People even iiow-a-days put 1 The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits, 
the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. | Vide p. 139, note 1. 
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12. Ani'ai/ Sha'taxhiV 

His real itaine is Yol Quli. Ho is a man of a happy heart and of pure 
manners ; he brave and sincere. 


In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, viz. 
that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments. 3 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flashes. Wo blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of tie night restless. 


1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2, The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death, 
though he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk from 
reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in.order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid of 
the point. 


1 The Madsir i JR,ahrmi says that Yol 
Quli Beg belonged to the distinguished 
clan of the Shim Hi Turkmans. He was 
a good soldier, and served as librarians to 
9 Ali Quli Kb in Sh&mlii, the Persian 
governor of Karat , where he made the 
acquaintance of Shikehi and Mahwi. He 
wrote at first under the takhctllup of Jain; 
hut the Persian prince Sultan Ibrahim 
Mirza gave hiui the name of Anisi, under 
which he is known in literature. When 
Hardfc was conquered by ’Abdullah Kban, 
king of Turkistan and Mawara-lnahr, 
Atnsi was captured by an Uzbak soldier 
and carried off to Mawara-lnahr, He 
then went to India, and entered the 
service of Mirza ’Abdurrahim Klian- 


Khan an, who made him his Mir 'Arz, and 
later bis Mir Bakhshh He distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity in the war with 
Suhail i Habshi (p. 335). His military 
duties allowed him little leisure for poetry. 
He died at Burban pur in 1014. There 
exists a Masnavvi by him in the Khusrau- 
Shirin metre, also a Diwan, and several 
Qa^idahs in praise of the Khan Khauan. 

The Calcutta edition of* the At ash- 
Jcadak i Azar (p. 19) calls him wrongly 
’All Quli Beg, and his Harat patron ’All 
Haqi Kh&n, after whose death he is said 
to have gone to India. 

2 J. e., our garments are always tucked 
up (Arab, tashmir), as Orientals do when 
walking quickly. A lover finds no rest. 










May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and tile nightingale from singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know win the buyer is, 
and wbat the price is. 


Anlsi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from the 
bottom of the gohlet. 


1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. ‘Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me. 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruction, 
and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. I will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. 0 heart, beware ! 0 heart, beware ! Thus should it he : the hand 
of asking ought to he within the sleeve. 1 * 

2. 0 that I could but once catch a certain object! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Nazi'ri' of 1STi'sha'pu'r. 3 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man ; but he also devises plans for 
the architecture of the heart. 


1 The heart should not ask, but pa¬ 

tiently *love. 

3 Muhammad Husain Naziri of Nisha- 
pur left his home for Kaskan, where he 
engaged in poetical contests (muska arah) 
•with several poets, as Falun i, K&tiin, &c. 
He then went to India, where he found 
a patron in Mlrza ’Abdurrahim Khan- 
Khap&n. In, 1012, he went to iVIakkak 
on a pilgrimage, after which lie js said to 
have become very pious. On his return 


to India, he lived at Ahmadabad in G ujrat, 
where he died in 1022. The Tuzuh 
(p. 91) says :—“ I [Jahangir] had called 
Nazhi of Nish&pur to court. Ho is well 
known for his poems and poetical genius, 
and lives [end of 1019] in Gujr&t where lie 
is merchant. He now came and presented 
me with an encomium in imitation of a 
Qiupdah by Anwari. I gave him one 
thousand Kupees, a horse, and a dress of 
honor.” The Madsir i Maliimi a ay a 
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Every place, -whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me : X either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, and grieve for him. 


If thou destroyest the ware of ruy heart, thy loss is for once ; whilst to 
me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose tree, put* it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that lie [the beautifully] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth ? I must have become a Brahman, so often have I put 
on the badge (the thread). 

Thy blood is worth nothing, Nazhl, be silent! Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 

I aru costly and there aro no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazar. 

The impression which my sorrow makes upon him, consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding* 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


that Naziri was a skilful ^ goldsmith ; 
and that he died, after having seen his 
' patron in Agrah. in 1022 at Ahmadabad, 
where he lies buried in a mosque which 
lie had built near his house. According to 
the Mir-dt ill ’J'lam. he gave what he 
had to hhs friends and the poor. How 
esteemed he was as a poet ma y be seen from 
a couplet by the great Persian poet 
£)&ib, quoted by Daghistani — 

L$y* OvJUA a*, 

b i 

O Qaib, what dost thou think ? Canst 
tliou becmnc like Naziri ? 

’ TJrJi even docs not approach Naziri 
in genius. 


The Tdrikh of Bazin’s death lies in 
the hemistich * Az dunyd raft Mass&n- 
uVajain , dh l* * the Hassan of Persia has 
gone from this world, alas!’—in allusion 
to the famous Arabian poet Haas&n. This 
gives 1022 A. H. ; the other tdrikh , 
given by Daghistani, mark ft i d dir ah i 
bazm Jcujd ast> * where is the centre of 
the circle of conviviality,^ only gives 
1021, unless we count the hammh in 
as one, which is occasionally done 

in tdrikh# . Daghistani also mentions 
a poet Sawadi of Gujrat, a pious man, 
who was in Nazlrls service. On the 
death of his master, he guarded his tomb, 
and died in A. 11.1031, 













26. Wiiqu'V of Nishapiir. 1 
His name is Sharif. 

Love and the lover have in reality tho same object in view. Bo not 
believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 


1, I do not care for health. 2 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27. Khusrawi' of Qain. 3 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gdnabad, [or Jimabad, or 
•Tunabid, in Khurasan]. He writes Shilcadah well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surmah for my eyes. 


1 Muhammad Sharif WtiqxVi belonged, 
according to tho jl fa&sir i Ruhmit, te a 
distinguished family of Sayyida in M- 
slmpur. His mother was the sister of 
Amir Shahmir, who had been for a long 
time assay-master under Shah Tahmasp. 
He died in 1002. 

Badaom (III, p. 378) says that Sharif 
was a relation ol Shiha-b Khan (p. 

« His name was Muhammad Sharif. 
Alas, that so impure a man should have 
so excellent a name ! His heretical opi¬ 
nions are worse than the heresies of 
those who, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharffi A'muli, pp. 176, 452; and 
the poet Sharif i Sarmadi, mentioned 
below No. 53,—two archheretics in the 
eyes of Badooni], Though he belongs 
neither exclusively to tlie Basakh warns 
[p. 452, note 2], nor to the fahahis, he 

holds an intermediate place between these 
accursed and damned sects; for lie stre¬ 
nuously tights lor the doctrine oFthe trans- 


migration of souls (tanas uh It). One day, he 
caino to me at Bhimbar on tho Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he could 
accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing largo 
blocks of rooks of several thousand mans 
lying about near my house, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, “ All these helpless things 
are only waiting to assume human form.” 
Notwithstanding his wicked belief, ho 
composed poems in praise of the Imams ; 
hut he may have done so, when he was 
young. He wak an excellent katib and 
letter-writer, and was well acquainted with 
history. He died in 1002 A, H. 

2 Health is the equivalent of ‘indiffer¬ 
ence to love/ 

9 Qain Iks between Yazd and Ilarat. 
Daghistanf calls him 8ayyid Amir Ivhus- 
rawi, and says that ho excelled in music. 
According to Badaoni, his mother was 
Mirza QAsim’s sister, and he came to India 
after having visited Makkah. He was 
iu the service of Prince Salim (Jahangir). 
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Iho lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
*' 5'iond, give tho dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 


Wiat do I care for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word * rest’ is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 

28. Shaikh Baha'i'. 1 

He traces his descent from Zainuddin Khafi. He pretended to bo a 

9nfi. 


Mo ono has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I; and 
that thou knowest not my sorrow is a now sorrow. 


I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. Wafa'i' 0 f Isfahan. 3 

Ho possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in tho desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness on 
his shoulders. 8 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! 4 


Knock at night at the door of tho heart; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


* Idis name is Maniaim Sa’duddin, of 
Tvhar, or Ivhawaf (p,445). The A'tashka- 
dah quotes the same verse as Abulfazi. 
Badaonl says, he left a well-known diwan. 
In Daghistam, two Raluiis are mention¬ 
ed, one IVJatilnna ftalini, ** known in 
literary circles f and another Eahai from 
A veils tan, Spronger (Catalogue, p. 68) 
calls him Rihdi; and says that, accord¬ 
ing to the Nafais, ho died in 980. 

Zainuddin Khafi, from wkoni Eahai 
traced his descent, is a famous saint, who 
4 rr lU r il0 beginning of Shawwal, 838, 
ff 0 -was first buried at Maim (or 
ir 'V' tiion at Danvishab&d, then at 
llarat His biography is given in Jaini's 
Aaj/un id Una, and ho is not to be con¬ 


founded with the saint Zainuddm Taibadi, 
mentioned above on p. 366, note 2. 

“ Baduoni Kaya (III, p . 385), that 
wafai was for some time in Kashmir, 
went to Labor, and entered the service of 
Zain Ivhan (p. 344). According to the 
Atashkadab, he belonged to the *Imad- 
iyah Kurds, and was brought up at 
Isfahan; his Rubais are good. Raghi- 
stani calls him a Turk, and states that 
Wafai at first was an uttdkash (a man 
who irons clothes). From a fault in his 
eye, he was called Wafdi ikor, * the blind 
Wafai/ 

3 “ His impudent flattery was prover¬ 
bial/' D^jhistdni. 

4 As, for example, love grief. 
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17. MushfLqi' of Bukhara'. 1 

I wont to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it! 


1. Hindustan is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 

2. Its dies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the diirah and 
the {akauchiak? 

18. Salibi'.* 

His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam ul- 
mulk of Tils. 


Mon without feeling tell mo to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand [i. e. if I had the opportunity], I would tear my 
collar to pieces. 


There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


1 Badaoni (III, 328) says that he was 
originally from Marw, and came twice to 
India. For his Qagidahs some called 
him * the Salman of the age and D6ghi- 
stani says that under ’Abdullah Ivlian he 
was Malik ushshu ard. According to 
the Haft Iqlym, he was born and died at 
Bukhara. Spreriger (Catalogue, p. 508) 
says, he wavS born in 945, and his second 
Diwan was collected in 983. From the 
Akbtirnamah (Lucknow Edition, III, 
p. 203) we see that Mushfiqi was pre- 
s&uted to Akbar at Pali Pafcan in the end 
of 985. He died in 994 (Yambery’s 
Bokhara, p. 301). 

* This verse is a parody on the well- 
knowli GhaZcli,, which Hafiz sent from 
Shiraz to Sultan Huas of Bengal (Metre 
Muzari’) 

The 'parrots of Ind mil learn to enjoy 
sweets, 

When this Persian sugar (the poem) 
reach es Benya l. 

Abulfazi has meddled with Mushfiqfs 
verso; for the Waft Iqltm gives instead 
of nekudn i dig dr the words hindudn i 
siydh ,■ hence the verse is 4 India's flies 


are (black) like tho black Indians, 
wearing like them a big turban (chirah) 
and a takauchiah.’ This means, of 
course, that the Indians are like flies. 
The takcmckiah was described above on 
p. 88 ; the big head of a fly looks like a 
turban, and its straight wings like tho 
straight Indian coat ( chapkan ). It may 
he that Abulfazi substituted the words 
nekudn i diyar i the * dear ones of the 
country,’ with a satirical reference to the 
" learned," whom he always calls ^JlA. 

U &yj i turban-wearing empty- 

headed,* in which case we would have to 
translate f the simpletons of the country/ 

The verse is better given by Badaoni 
(III, 329). 

8 Badaoni calls him * Harawi’ (from 
Harat), and says that he was employed at 
court as a Munshi. He was a good pen¬ 
man. After his return to his country, he 
died. The Atasbkadah says that he was a 
destf^dant of Iihwajah ’Abdullah Mar- 
warid Ivfinam, and that his family had 
always been enployed by kings. 

Sprenger (CatJ°gue, p. 50) calls him 
wrongly Muhartift a( l Mir Beg. The 
A'tashkadah and theM^S- have Muham¬ 
mad Mirak ; atid thus alsfhis name occurs 
in the Madsir i Bahfmi. 
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I told him [tho beautiful boy] iny grief, he paid no hood. Oh, did you ever 
see such misery ! I wept, he laughed—-Oh, did you ever see such contempt! 


My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Calili, that even the falcon Death 
sits tame on his hand. 

19. Mazhari' of Kashmi'r. 1 * 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ’Iraq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 


1. I cannot understand the secret of Salmi’s beauty ; for th© more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Laili’s eyes, that Majnurt shut his eyes to 
friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects iny sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed, 3 * * * * althongh he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper; else 
thou wouidst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make rnyself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


, I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like tho stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it. 8 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven cblF arid heavy. 


1 Daghistnm says that in ’Iraq ho was 

in company with Muhtashim and Wah- 

shi. After bis return to India, Mazlyix' 
was employed by Akbar as Mir Him of 

Kashmir, which empJovmejf he held 
in 1004 (Bad&oni). f e had turned 

Shi ah, and as his father vvas a Sunni, both 

used to abuse eachjther. His poems 

are said to cpntaip severa i satires on his 
father, Mazing died in 1018. All 

Tazkirahs pn^'se his poems. 


9 f he eyes of the beautiful boy are 
crocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chin 
is like an apple ; the black hair, like sum- 
bids —in fact#' his whole face resembles a 
garden. 

8 Tho hot tears of the poet fall like 
flames on his collar; hence he is sur¬ 
rounded by flames like a flower on Mount 
Sinai; for Mount Sinai is surrounded 
by Hod’s glory, 
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20. Mahwi' of Hamada'ii.’ 

His name is Mughfs. He tries to change the four mud trails of this 
worldly life into stone walls, t and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring mo a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. 0 Maliwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the hell of the carawan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast 
fettered thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away: love is a place where misery is 
required. 


1. 0 Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


1 Mir Muglus, according to the 
Madsir i Rahlmi, was bora in Asachibad 
(Hamad an), and went, when twelve years 
old, to Araabil, where he studied for four 
years at the ** Astanah i ffafawiah.” From 
youth, he was remarkable for his content¬ 
ment and piety, lie spent twenty years 
at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, 
Karbala,andHarat. Maulau& Shikebf and 
Anisi (pp. 57tf,578) looked upon him as 
their teacher and guide. He held poetical 
contests ( mushd'arah ) witli Maitland 
Sahabi He embarked at Ban¬ 

dar fTanin for India, and was patronized 
by the Khan Kbauan. After receiving 
from him much money, he went back to 
’Iraq, where the author of the Madsir 

74 


saw him at ICashan. He visited Najaf 
and Karbala, and returned to Hama¬ 
dan, where he died in 101(3. He lies 
buried in the Maqbarah of the Sayyids 
at Asadabad. The author of the iVIaasir 
edited Mahwfs Rubd’is during his life¬ 
time, and wrote a preface to the collec¬ 
tion, Mahwi is best known as a Rubai 
writer : AbulfazTs extracts also are all 
Ruba’is. 

The AtashJcadah says that he is often 
called Nishapuri, because be was long 
in that town. 

The Miv-dt mentions a Mahwi whose 
name was Mir Mahmud, and says that 
he was for twenty-five years Akbars 
Munshi. 
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21. SarfF of Sa'wah. 1 * 

He is poor and lias few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 


My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka’bah, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias. 3 


I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire 3 is too high to be obtained by stooping down, 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet! 


22. Qara'ri' of Grila'n. 4 

His name is Nitruddm. He is a man of keen understanding and of 
loftv thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his elder 
brother, tho doctor Abulfath, as the personification of the world, and the 


i The MSS. of the A'in call him ‘ f ai- 
rafiV hut the metre of several^ verses 
given in the Maasir i Rahimi shews 
that his tdkballu? is ' parti.’ 

According to the Xtashkadah, his name 
is Salat udd in, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawah. He was a pupil of 
Muhtashim of Kashan. The author of 
Haft Tqlim says that he was a most ami- 
able man, and marvellously quick in 
composing tarikhs. He lived in the 
PaVkin, and went to Labor, to present 
Akbar with a Qa^dah ; but finding no 

suitable opportunity, he returned to the 

Dak’bin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Maasir i Rahim l states that 
he lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, made 
jaizfs acquaintance in the Dak’hin, and 
went with the Khan i A’zam (p. 327) to 
Makkah. According to Baddonf, he 
c;uno with the Historian JSfizamtiddin 
Ahmad from Gujrat to Labor, and ac¬ 
companied Fai'/i to tlie Dak’hin, where 
he died. Sprenger (Catalogue,, p. 382) 
gives his name Qaldhuddii^: but the 
Atashka&ah (the only work in which I 


have found his full name) has Saldhud * 

din. 

2 The road of love (the ideal Ka’bah) 
is as difficult as the road to the Ka’bah 
in Makkah, Muhammadans do not lie 
down with their feet towards Makkah, 
which is against the Jaw; hence the 
poet says that * he is prevented from 
stepping forward on the road of love. 

n Self-knowledge. 

4 Nuruddln Muhammad came in 983 
with his brothers Abul Fath (p. 424) and 
Hum am (p. 474) to India. Akbar ap¬ 
pointed him to a command in the army ; 
but .Nuriuldin was awkward, and had no 
idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a 
muster, he came without arms, and when 
some young fellows quizzed him about it, 
he said that military duties did not suit 
people of his class (literary men); it had 
been Timur’s custom to place camels, 
cattle, and tho baggage between tbe ranks, 
and the women behind the army, and 
when Timur had been asked where tho 
learned wore to go, he had said, “ In the 
rear of the women.” (This resembles the 














doctor HumSm ns the mah who represents the life to come, for which reason 
he kepi; aloof from theta. 


The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 

stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 

_ , H" 

I doubt Death’s power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 

Ho [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 

If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should got hold, 
what God forbid, of Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell; lor they sit 
patiently within the fire. 1 2 

My madness and ecstacy do not arise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to he found in no house. 


1. 0 heart! when I am in love, do hot vox mo with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Isldm], do not speak ill 
of my Brahinahical thread.® 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 


story of Napoleon I., who in Egypt 
had often to form squares against the 


rpt 

w squares against the 

hostile cavalry, and thou invariably 
gave orders to place the donkeys and the 
savans in the middle). Akbar, to punish, 
him, sent him on active service to Bengal, 
where he perished in the disturbances, 
in which Muzaffnr Khan (p. 348) lost his 
lif& Baddont II, 211; III, 312. 

Abulfazl is sarcastic in referring to 
Nuruddin's monomania. Huniddm wish ¬ 
ed to say that Abultath was a mao of 
intense worldliness \tdlib uddunya) and 


Hum am longed for the pleasures of 
paradise as the reward of virtue {tdlib- 
■uldkhirat), whilst he himself was a ‘ true 
lover’ (tdlib ulmauld, one who feels after 
God). 

The Xtaghkadah adds that Nuruadm 
had been in Gilau in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan, and that ho went, after 
the overthrow of GiULn, to Qazwm. 

» 'Whilst the fire of love deprives me 
of patience. 

3 Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. If the love of my heart should meet, with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2. I have .spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brakmanical threads. 


1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me ; like my sweet¬ 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself* 

2. I hove killed myself and, from excessive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders. 1 


23. ’Ita'bi' of Hajaf. 2 

Tie possesses harmony of thought; hut his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 


I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. # 


1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when. I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I bad come from the land of faithfulness: what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 


1. I liavo consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka’bah’s candle at the idol temple’s gate. 


1 Though in reality the beautiful boy 
murdered me. 

2 Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf. had 
lived for some time in the Dak’hin, ho¬ 
noured as a poet, when bo went to 
Hindustan,. and paid bis respects to Ak- 
bar at Allahabad. He looked bold and 
slovenly (behak u n&hamivdr). When 
asked whether be bad in the Dak’hin 
made satires on Shah Fathullah (p. 640), 
he said, “In the Dak’hin Wvould not 
have looked at a fellow like him.” Akbar, 
who made much of Fathullah, was an¬ 
noyed, imprisoned Ttabi, and had bis 
papers searched, to see whether be wrote 
satires on other people. A few compro¬ 
mising verses wereiouud, and Ttabi was 


sent for ten years (or according to the 
Tabaqai, for two years) to .Fort Gvvaliar. 
At the request of Prince Salim and seve¬ 
ral courtiers, be was at last released, and 
ordered to come to Labor. But he was 
as bad a%before. The emperor gave him 
1000 rupees, and ordered Qulij Khan (p. 
354) to send him from Surat to Hijaz; 
but Ttabi escaped, went to the Dak’lun, 
and lived there as before. His Arabic 
and Persian poems are excellent; he also 
was a clever kdtib and letter-writer. 
Baddoni III, 275. 

The Atashkadah says that be cafee 
from Gulpaigan (or . Daghistaiu 

calls him ‘Mir Ttabi.’ 'Itabi means 
‘worthy of reproachcompare ruswdi. 











2, The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to mo the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said tho word i friend ’ to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers. 1 


1, 0 heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs. 2 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears; go, go away, 
that for once thou may eat reach the banks of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. I 
have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 


Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street! 


In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling compa¬ 
nions. This caravan 1 has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In a realm where the word ‘ faithfulness’ produces tears, the messenger 
and the letter he brings 4 produce each separately tears. 


1 . Is the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm [pr. thy 


sleeve]? 


2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth thy while to 
illtreat thy lovers ? 


1 Tho Tabaqat ascribes this verse to a 
po&fc called liuknudihn, whose takhaUup 
is not given in my MS. . . , 

T ‘ \\ .. : _ •* ... 4-1,. mvvaa in 


4 Tho messenger, because he comes 
from the beloved boy, and the letter, be¬ 
cause it declines the request of a rendez¬ 
vous. 


The caravan of love. 


a In*allusion to the gurgling noise in 
the neck of the bottle. 
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24. Malla' Muhammad Su'&', of Mazandaran. 1 
Ho is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives ho mixes 
little with the world. Ho seeks retirement by travelling about. 


( 

Look upon m©, when standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


1. 0 heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost thou 
walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible, pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 


1. You asked me, r How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ?—long may you liveI” “ I stand / 1 said I, “ below the heaven as 
a murderer under the gibbet.” 

25. Juda'i' 2 

His name, is Sayyid ’All, and he is the son of Mir Ma||hr. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka’bah to which I travel; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of tho worthless watchers 3 the acacia thorns. 


I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling clown and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


\ 

In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the rose, 
and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

The Atashkadah wrongly puts him 

under Isfahan, arid mentions that some 
call him the maternal uncle of Mulla 
Jami—which is impossible. 

3 Judai had been mentioned above on 
p. 107. He had the title of‘Nadir ul 
Mulk,’ and had already served under 
Humayiin. He left a Diwan ; but he has 
also been accused of having stolen Ash- 
lei’s Diwan (vide below, the 37tb poet). 

3 The Atashkadah and Tnqi’s Tazkirah 
mention another Judai of Sawab. 


-* According to tne lYiir-at ul A lam, 
Mulla Muhammad was called * £?ufV from 
his gentle and mild character. Even at 
the present day, simple people are often 
addressed * puli-^ahib,’ so much so that 
the word is often used as th^equivalent 
of ‘a simpleton.’ Mulla fmuhammad 
early left his home, and lived chiefly at 
Ahmaclubad, where lie was the friend and 
teacher of Sayyid Jalal i Bnkh&ri. The 
Mir-at and the Haft Iqlim praise his ver¬ 
ses, and the former quotes from a Sdqi- 
ndmah of his. 
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Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar, and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which the Ka’bah swore, into a Firing! church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, so 

that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

m 

14. Darwi'sh Bahra'mA 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bay&t tribe. The prophet 
Khizr appeared to him, and. a divine light filled him. He renounced the 
world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would come 
of it; I have been sitting in the bazar of ignominy [love], to see what would 
come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits ; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see what will come of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me amOng the pious, sometimes 
among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will come 
of it. 

16. Sairafi' [Sarfi'] of Kashmir. 2 

‘His name is Shaikh Ya'qub. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn 'Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarazm, and received from liim permission to guide others. 


1 Bahrain's takhalhiQ is Saqqd , i. e. 
•water-carrier. This occupation is often 
chosen by those who are favored with a 
sight*'-of the Prophet Khizr (Elias). 
Khizr generally appears as an old man 
dressed in green (in allusion to the mean¬ 
ing of the name in Arabic or to his 
functions as spring deity). 

The Bay at tribe is a Turkish tribe 
scattered over Azarbaijan. Erivan, Tah- 
ran, Ears, and Nishapur. 

Bah ram is worshipped as a saint. His 
mausoleum is in Bal'dwtin near Calcutta. 


Regarding the poet himself and the 
legends connected with him, vide my 
* Arabio and Persian Inscriptions/ Jour¬ 
nal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, Pt. I, 
pp, 251 to 255. 

fl Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm, Ya'qub's 
teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad Azam 
Haji, and died in Syria in 956 or 958. 

Shaikh Ya'qub also studied in Makkah 
for a long time under the renowned Ibn 
II ajar, the great teacher of the Hadis, 
and then came to India, where he was 
held in Sigh esteem as a learned man 
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He stole from iny heart all patience, and then took the wliole mad 
heart itself; my thief stole the house with .its whole furniture. 


The weakness of the body has brought the love-sick man into a 
strange position: from weakness he oan no longer bear the weight of 
recovery. 

16. Sabo'hi 7 , the Chaghta'i. 1 

He was horn in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khusratu 
when the shining figure of an old man with a stab: iu his hand awoke him 
and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he 
took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; but the same 
figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first verse that ho uttered 
is the following— 

When 1 am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean. 2 


My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, so 
that no one afterwards might read its contents. 8 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. ’Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


and a poet. He was liked by Humayun 
and by Akbar, and. was an intimate 
friend of the historian Badaoni, His 
death took place on the 12th Zx Qa’dah, 
1003, and Badaoni found as tdrifch the 
words Shaikh i imam hud, 1 he was the 
Shaikh of nations/ A complete Kham- 
sah, a treatise on the Mu amnia, or 
riddle, and numerous pufistic Bubals 
with a commentary, are said, to have been 
written by him. A short time before his 
death, he had nearly finished a large 
commentary to the Qoran, and had just 
received permission from Akbar to 
return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide 
above, pp. 182, 546. | 

His (akkalluc is variously given as 
gairafi and garfl. The latter seems the 
correct form, to judge from the metre of 
one of his verses preserved by Badaoni 
(Ill, 148). Both words occur as tahhal- 
lug ; thus there was a Qazi pairaii, enco¬ 
miast of Biruz Shah. Vide also poet 
No. 21. 


means * a man that drinks 
wine*in the morning/ The real name of 
the poet is not given in the Tazkirahs to 
which I have access. Badaoni says that 
lie lived an easy, unrestrained life ; and 
the Mir-dt ul ’ A'lam calls him a rind 
(profligate). He died at A'grah in 073, 
and Bam found as tdrikh the words 
*^a>>yX*o ‘ pabuhi, the wine- 

bibber/ Bagbistani says, he was from 
Samarkand, and the A'tashkadah calls 
him ‘ Badakhshani/ but says that he is 
known as Ha r aim, or from Karat. 

2 The verse, notwithstanding the 
vision, is stolen; vide Badaoni, 111, 180, 
under ’A'tashi/ 

3 If this verse, too, was uttered at the 
time he had the vision, lie stole thought 
and words from A^afi, Jnrni’s pupil, who 
has a verse— 

b ** iJ* 
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I am secure from the dangers of life: no one deprives the street- 
beggar of his bareness. 


<SL 


1. The dart of fate comes from the other 3ido of the armour j 1 * why 
should I uselessly put on an armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings an ear 
to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the zephyr 
as a companion. 


30. Shaikh Sa'qi'.® 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazair. He has acquired some know¬ 


ledge. 


1. X became a cloak to ruin, Saqi, and like the Ka’bah, a place of 
belief arid heresy. 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among the 
hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 


My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still Indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. of Kashan. 3 * * * * 8 

His name is Haidar. He is well acquainted with the ars poetica , and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tdrikhs. 


1 L e. t a place where man is not pro¬ 

tected, because he does not expect an 
arrow from that side. 

3 Bad&oni also calls him Jazdirt , i. e. 
from the islands. His father, Shaikh 

Ibrahim, was a distinguished lawyer, and 

was looked upon by the Shfahs as a Muj- 

tahicl. He lived in Mashhad, where Saqi 
was born, Saqi received some education, 
and is an agreeable poet. He came from 
the Dak’hiri to Hindustan, and is at pre¬ 

sent [in 1004] in Bengal. 

8 His full name, according to Tam i 
Auhadi, is Amir KafTuddin Haidar. He 
was a Tabatiba Sayyid of K ash an. The 
Matisir i Rainmi states that he left Per¬ 
sia in 999, on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered’at the hand of the 
king of Persia, went from (flyrat in 
company with Khwajah Habibiiilah to 
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Lahot, and was well received by Akbar. 
For the tdrilch , mentioned above omp. 
549, note 3, Faizi gave him 10,000 Rupees. 
After a stay of a few years in India, he 
returned to his country, but suffered ship¬ 
wreck near the Mukran coast, in which he 
not only lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of Rupees, but also (as Badaont 
spitefully remarks) the copies of FaizPs 
poetical works which he was to have dis¬ 
tributed in Persia. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p. 58) says that Haidar was drowned ; but 
the fact is, that he was saved, and re¬ 
turned to India. His losses created much 
sympathy, andhe received,atAkbar s wish, 
valuable presents from the Amirs. From 
the KkauKhanan alone, he got, at 
various times, about a lakh. After some 
time, he again returned, his two sojourns 
in India* having lasted about eight lunar 
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My heart ib sensitive, you cruel one; what remedy is iliero for mo ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved—what can I do ? 


1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant; I am plunged 
into crime [love], and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. Ho calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 

/vf’ $1 

32. Gkairati' of Shfi%. J 

His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 


I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground. 2 


The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer. 8 


I am. free from worldliness; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whoso 
sake God will pardon, on the clay of resurrection, the slaughter of a hundred 
Miis aim tins. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land; for there even heaven’s 
envy is changed to love. 


years. He went to Makkah and Madi¬ 
na h, where he stayed^ four years. In 
1013, he returned to Kashan, found favor 
with Shall ’Abbas. and received some 
rent-free lands in his native town. Ac¬ 
cording to the. Ataslikadah, he died in 
1032 A. II., the tdrikh of his death being 
the Arabic words, ‘ toa kdna xalika ft 
semah His son, Mir II a shim i Sanjar 
is mentioned on the next page; and 
Tahir i Ka^rabadi mentions in his Taz- 
kivah another son of the name of 
Mir a friend of Mu 11 a Aujh 

MSS. often give bis name -wrongly 


4 ^%^, Rafiqi. 

1 The Atashkadah says that Ghairati 
travelled about in Traq, went to Hindu¬ 
stan, and lived, after liis return in Kashan, 
where he fell in love with a boy of a re¬ 
spectable family. From fear of the boy's 
rolations ho went to Shiraz, where he died* 

3 Because the heart only was broken. 

3 That is, my beloved boy causes the 
greatest mischief among the hearts of 
men. 
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I saw tlio heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous; for thero 


is but one cruel tyrant in these regions. 1 * 

33. Ha lati' of Tiiran. 3 
His name is Y&dgar. He is a selfish main 


Leave me to my grief 
thought of the possibility df 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within mo! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 

34. Sanjar of KAsh&n. 3 

He is the son of Mir Haidar, the riddle-writer. He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 


not 'proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. Y 
When again set free, he wont to Ahmad- 
abad ; but not thinking it wise to remain 
there, he went to Ibrahim ’Adit Shah of 
Ifijapur. Some time after, he received, 
through the influence of his father, a call 
from Shah ’Abbas of Persia to return. 

But before he could leave, he died at 
Bijapnr, in 1021 A. H. Regarding the 
value of his poems people hold opposite 
opinions. Madsir i Rahim {, 

The Khizdnah i ’Amirah and Mr. 

T, W. Bealo of A grab, the learned author 
of the Miftah uttawarikh, give the follow¬ 
ing verse as tdriJch of San jar’s death 
(metre Muzdri *)— 

: 

The king of literature has thrown 
away the royal umbrella, 

of which the words jpddishah i salchun 
give 1023 ; but as the padishah throws 
away the umbrella, we have to subtract a 
or 2 i for the figure of the Arabic 
if inverted, looks like an umbrella. 


1 No boy is lovelier than the beloved 

of the poet. If the poet, therefore, sees 
another man love-sick, he gets jealous : liis 
beloved boy must have bestowed favours 
on the other man. 

3 Badaoni says that his father was a 
poet, and wrote under the namo of WdlihL 
Yadgar traced his descent from Sultan 
Sanjar; but the Tabaqat calls him a 
Chaghtai. He served in Akbar’s army. 

“ His son, Jalal Kb an, had the takliah 
lug of Baqai, though from his unprofit¬ 
ableness he styled himself Ruswdi , ‘ the 
blackguard.’ He gave his father poison 
from his mother on account of a fault,” 
and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir 
to Labor, where he was executed by the 
ICotwal. 

The Akbarnamah (Lucknow Edition, 
III, p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 
993 in Kabul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir 
Hulati of Gilan, 

0 Sanjar came in 1000 A. H. from Per¬ 
sia to India, and met his father (p. 593). 
For some crime, ‘’to mention which is 


! I find rest in rfy grief for Mm. I die, if the 
a cure enters my heart. 
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I came from the monastery of the Ghiebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm* 1 


I am jealous, and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers* 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbishmbout me. 


I, too, have at last perished in the century#f thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of Majnun’s tribe. 2 3 


Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it: my house lies on the highway. 

35. Jazbi'. 8 

His name is PadisMh Gull, and he is the son of Shah Quli Khan 
N&raiiji of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 


See how extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any one 
alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes my bewilderment. 


1 1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the wine- 
bottle j once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my heart]. 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices! How often 

shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance! 


36. 


Tashbi'hi' of KasMn. 4 * * * 

His mind, from, his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the Mahimidis ; but I know nothing of Lis origin, nor of his present cohd|| 


1 J. e., love has made the poet forget 
his faith, and lie has become a heathen 
or a Christian. The Christians in many 
eastern countries used gongs, because they 
were not allowed bells. 

2 The poet only is a true lover. He 
alone resembled Majnun. 

3 The Tazkirahs gi ve no details regard¬ 

ing Jazhi, His father has been men¬ 

tioned above on p. 480; and from the 
Akbarnaniah (III, p. 512) wo know that 

Padishah Quii Served in Kashmir under 

Qasim Khan (p. 380). ‘ Jazbf means 

‘ attractive* ; a similar takfcalluf is * Maj- 
zub,* ‘ one who is attracted by God’s love.* 


Badaoni (III, 213) ascribes the last 
verses given by Abulfazl to Padishah 
Quli’s father. 

4 The Atashkadah calls him “ Mir 
’Ali Akbar Tashbihi. Though a decent 
man, he was singular in his manners, and 
was not widely known. Whilst in Hindu¬ 
stan he tried to improve the morals of 
the people, dressed as a Faqir, and did 
not visit kings.*’ Daghistam says that 
ho was a heretic, and lived for forty years 
in Hindustan a retired life. He generally 
lived in graveyards, Badaoni (III, 204) 
has the following notice of him. “ Me 
came twice or three times to Hindustan> 












tion. The Maanawi entitled ( Zarrah o Khiirslnd/ * the Atom and the Sun/ 
is writton by him. 


Dust of the grave-yard, rise for once to joy ! Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his*dagger. 

* 


Dress in whatever 
shines forth. 


Pass some day by the bazar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy crimes 
at the price of a hundred meritorious actions. 1 


[the text is mi intelligible]. He knows 
Himself; but we do not know ourselves, 
nor Him. He is an existence not exist¬ 
ing except through Himself, and a place 
of existence independent of others; and He 
is the most merciful. Question ,— What is 
meant by * nature ?’ Answer ,—what peo¬ 
ple call creation or nature, is God, &c., &c. 
Dirt upon his mouth, for daring to write 
siTch stuff! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course 4 the four nuqtahs.' At 
the end of the pamphlet, I saw the follow¬ 
ing— 4 This has several times been writ¬ 
ten on the part of the Persian Mujtahid 
M, 1 , r, *A, 1, i, A, k, b, a, r, T, a, ah, b, i, 
1), i, the A mini, tho last, the representa¬ 
tive.’ And the rest was like this—may 
God preserve us from such unbelief!” 

‘ The Atom and the Sun’ is a mystical 
subject. Tho atoms of dust dance in the 
Yu nr ay and love it, and are emblematical 
of man’s love to God, But as Akbar 
worshipped the sun, the poem, no doubt, 
referred to the peculiar views of tho 
emperor. 

1 This verse is an exam pie of a well- 
known rhetorical figure. The word £ re¬ 
tribution’ leads the reader to expect the 
opposite of what Tashbihi says. The 
lovely boy has, of course, broken many 
hearts and shed, the blood of believers ; 
nevertheless, all are ready to trans¬ 
fer the rewards of their meritorious 
actions to him, and thus buy up his 
crimes. 


and returned home. Just now (A. II. 
1004) he has come back again, and calls 
the people to heresies, advising them to 
follow the fate of the Bas&khwanis (vide 
above, p. 453), He told Shaikh Abulfazl 
that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked 
him to introduce him to the emperor, to 
whose praise he had composed an ode, 
the end point of which was the question 
why the emperor did not direct his policy 
to the overthrow of tho so-called or¬ 
thodox, in order that truth might assume 
its central position, and pure mono¬ 
theism might remain. Ho also wrote 
a pamphlet in honor of Abulfazl, ac¬ 
cording to the manner of the Nuqtawi 
sect and their manner of writing the 
letters [singly, not joined, as it appears 
Irom the following], all which is hypocri¬ 
sy, dissimulation, (tazriq) and agreement 
of the numerical value of the letters. 
Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk (vide above p. 480) 
discovered that ‘ TashMhi ’ has the same 
numerical value [727] as * Tazriql/ ‘ the 
hypocrite/ Tashbihi has composed a 
Diwan. When I wrotq my history, he 
once gave me, in Abulfazl’s presence, a 
pamphlet on Mahmud of Baaakhwan, 
and 1 looked at it. The preface was as 
follows—* 0 God ! who art praiseworthy 
(Mahmud) in all Thy doings, I call 
upon Thee. There is no other God but 
Allah. Praise be to God, whose mercies 
are visible in all his works, who has 
shewn the existence of all his works...,,, 


colour thou wilt: I recognize thee when thy figure 
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0 thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thon hast 
not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thoo for an evening meal. 1 


L I am that Tashbiht who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
grave-yard. * 

2. I like to dwell in a grave-yard, because dwelling in a grave-yard 
lies before our sight. 


The hands of this world and of the worlcfto come are empty. With 
me is the ring !—all other hands are empty. 2 

37. Ashki' of Qiim. 3 * * * * 8 

Ho is a Tab&tM Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 


Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground: 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 


Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 


1 The sun looks round like a loaf; the 
warm oven is the heat of the day. 

2 In allusion to a game, in which the 

players secretly pass a ring from one to 

another, and another party has to find 

whore the ring is. ‘The ring is with 

Tashbihf, i. c., he has chosen truth, he is 

the elect. 

8 Wc know from the Haft Iqlitn that 
Mir Ashki was the son. of Mir Sayyid 
’Ali, Mubtasib (public censor) of Qum in 
Persia. Ashld’s elder brother Mir Huzu- 
xi also is known as a poet. Ghazali’s 
fame and success (vide p. 5(58) attracted 
Ashki to India, but he did not meetGha- 
zali. The number of his verses exceeded 
ten thousand; but when on Ms death¬ 
bed, be gave his several IJhvans to Mir 
Judai ( vide p, 590) to arrange. ‘Mir 
Judiii, however, published whatever ho 
thought good in his own name, and threw 
the remainder into water. Tariqi of 


Sawah alludes to this in the following 
epigram— 

^—IAS' \j ^/oU 

Ca-wjI AjjAA yfL ciftp 


jl —a. odlxjfj 

Os.Wj f y 

Thou hast killed poor Ashki, 

And I wonder at thy crime being hidden. 
With thee-four Diwdns of his remained , 
And what remains of thy poems, is his. 

Thighistani says that Ashki died in 
Mir Judai’s house, and ho ascribes the 
epigram to Ghazdli; hut as he only 
quotes a hemistich, the statement of the 
contemporary Haft Iqlim is preferable. 

Badhoni says that Ashkfs poems are 
full of thought, and that he imitated (la* 
tabhu') the poet A^ati, He died at Agrah. 
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Ashki, I think, my tears havo turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face/ 

38. Asi'ri' of Eai. * 2 3 

His name is Amir Qazi. He is a man of education. 

N// ; ■' . . ' /.b; ■ * 

M — 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his cunning. 
The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 

# _ 

I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 


His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 

39. Fahmi' of Eai [Tahran.]. 8 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of the 
tavern. 


4 . 

I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. Qaicli' of Shiraz. 4 * * * 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but ho thinks much of himself. 


Madsir i Raliimi mentions a Fnhmi of 
Hunnuz (Ormuz), well known iu Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, present¬ 
ed an ode to the Khan Khan an, got a 
* present, and returned. Baghistani men¬ 
tions a fifth Fahmi from Kasiuin, aud a 
sixth, of whom he gives no particulars. 

As the Tabaqat and Daghistanx ascribe 
the same verse to Fahmi i Talirani, which 
Abulfazl gives to Fahmi of Eai, the 
identity of both is apparent. In fact, it 
looks as if Abulfazl had made a mistake 
in calling him*/ of Eai/ because no Tax- 
Id rah follows him. 

4 Qaidi came from Male kali to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. Once, 
at a court assembly, he spoke of the injus- 




x So do the Watchers of the beloved 
boy rush up against Ashki, when he 
declares his love. 

2 Asiri was, according to Badaoni, an 

educated man, and the best pupil of Hakim 

ul-Mulk (p. 542). But the climate of 

India did not agree with him, and he did 

not find much favor with the emperor. 

He, therefore, returned to Eai, his home, 
where he died (i. e., before 1004, A. II). 

8 Badaoni gives three poets of the 
name of Fahmi—1, Fahmi of Tahran, 
who travelled much, and was for some 
time in India; 2, Fahmi of Samarqand, 
son of Nadir!, an able riddle-writer, who 
was also for some time in India; 3, Fahmi 
of Astrabad, who died at JDihli. The 
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As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldat 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 



1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had jealousy 
as a companion. 

2, My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches; eke 
a wound inilicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
unburden the heaxt before the day of judgment. 


11 I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, hundred torrents 
of lover s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike my 
soul, so as to keep ft burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and tW gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power.to gaze at the sun; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 

41. Pairawi' of Sawah. 1 
His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 


Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols is a drunkenness ; let men be careful whom to give it! 


0 God! I cannot reach the world of the ideal; forgive me if I 
worship form. 2 * 


ties of the Ddgh o MafialU-L&w, on 
which Akbar had set his heart (vide p. 
242), and fell into disgrace. He wander- 
ed about for some time as Faqi’r in Bianah 
District, and returned to Fathpur Sikrf, 
suffering from piles, A q$ack, whom he 
consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, 
and Qaidi died. He was an excellent 
s poet, JJaddoni. 

Daghistaiu says that he was a friend 


of 'TJrfi, and died in A. H, 992. 

1 Pairawi imitated the poet Acaft. Ho 
wrote a poem, on ‘ Form and Idea],’ of 
which Abulfazl has given the first verse, 
and completed a Diwan of Ghazals, 

, 3 rj 'his verse, the beginning of Pair aw is 
rorm and Ideal/ contains the rhetorical 
figure istih ldl, because it gives the title 
of the poem. 














42. JKa'mi', of Sabzwar. 1 * 
Hia mind is somewhat unsettled. 


If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

. Whether I see him [tho beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you over seen such a sight ? 


I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


My blood dances from mirth in my voin like aflame: the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is eiioctually wounded. 

48. Paya'mi'. 3 

His name is ’Abdussahun. He is of Arabian extraction, and Las 
acquired some knowledge; but he is not clear to himself. 


Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes hack what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. IIow long do you hie down your words and polish them; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would tube one lesson .in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 

- p. 

1 . I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 


1 KAml’n father, Khwajali Yahyd, was 
a grocer (bayqdl), and lived in the Mai- 
ddn Mahallah of Sabzwar, in Khurasan. 
Occasionally lie wrote poems. When the 

IT/.bales took Sabzwar, Mir Yabya went 
to India, and loft.Kdmi, then twelve years 
old, with one Of bis relations in Sabzwar. 
At the request of his father, Kami came 
to India, and was frequently with the 
Khan Khanhn. He went afterwards 
hack to Khurasan, and the author of tho 
ftfa&sir i Rahim! sa*w him, in 1014, in 
Karat. In travelling from Banifc to his 
house, he was, killed by robbers, who 
carried off the property which lie had 
acquired in the KbanKhanaihs service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems 
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are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-minded. 

Badaonl also mentions him; but lie 
wrongly calls Qmm, * from tlie town of 
Quin.’ ’ He says, Kami is a young man 
and has just come to India (1001); his 
thoughts are bold. 

2 Dayami, according to Ddghista.ni, 
was a pupil of tho renowned ’Allami 
Dawwani. Ho was for a long-time Vazir 
to Shah ’Ala ul-Mulk ibn i Niirul-dabr of 
Bar. His services were afterwards dis¬ 
pensed with, and a Jew of tho name of 
Ya’qub was appointed instead. But this 
change was not wise; for soon after, Shah 
’Abbas sent an army under Ildh Virdt 
Khan to lair, who conquered the country. 
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2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazar. 1 


Patience, in order to cornole me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and lias stitched up the book of my happiness the wrong way. 


L My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among tho companions no trace of faithfulness; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away, 

44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri]. 2 
He is a cloth-weaver from Harat. He generally composes Buba’is, 


1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
Ilia beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
motli does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity's spring will appear : 

2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship. 3 * 

45 Qudsi' of Karbala, Mir Husain. 4 
I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me. 


I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 

were in stead of me to suffer for one night the grief of being separated from 

him [the beautiful boy]. 


1 Ydsuf means here ‘life'; pit, * *• non- 
existence’ ; bazar, * existence.* 

2 Say y id Muhammad’s poetical name 
is Filcri, the ‘ pensive.* Ho came, accord¬ 
ing to the Haft Iqlim, in 969 to India; 
and his excellent rubais induced people 
to call him the * Khayyam of the age/ or 
‘ Mir Huba V He died on his way to 
•Taunpiir, in 973, the tdrikh of his death 
being Mir Rubai a afar narndd. 

8 This verse reminds me of a verse 
by Kalim, I think, (metre Rajaz )— 

<!U>b jjj 


Rack man , on the day of resurrection , 
will seize a hook {the hook of deeds], 
/, too, shall he present, with my iweeU 
heart'* picture tinder my arm. 

* Daghistani says that Mir Husain's 
father left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qudsi 
was a great friend *of Muhammad khan, 
governor of Harat. Badaoni (III, 376) 
says that Mir Muhammad Sliarif Nawai, 
Qudsi 7 s brother, also came to India, and 

*• died a short time ago/* i. e. before 1004, 
A. H. 
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Who am T that thou should st, he my onemy, and sliouldst care for my 
being or not boing ? 

46. Haidari', of Tabriz/ 

Ho is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 


<8L 


Shew no one my black book of sorrows; let no one know my crimes 


[love]. 


0 Haidari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the bath in a dirty state. 


1 Haidari was three times in India. 
The first time he came, he was young, and 
found a patron in Muhammad Qasim 
Khan of Nxsbapdr (vide above, p. 353). 
His company, says the Haft Iqlim, was 
more agreeable than his poems. The 
Masnawi which he wrote in imitation of 
Sa’di’s Bostan, is insipid, and remained 
unknown. Though he made money in 
India, he said— 

Cfbj abi 




Ax*> 

jot Jk* 
j |of 

On his second return to India, he found 
a patron in the Khan i A’zam (p. 325), 
who gave him one thousand rupees for an 
ode. " Muhammad Khh.ii Atgah (p. 321) 
introduced him at court. For an ode on 
the elephant, Akbar presented him with 
two thousand rupees and a horse. Tile 
third time he came to India, he attached 
himself to the KbanKhanau, whom he 
accompanied on his expedition to Gujrat 
(p. 335), and received liberal presents for 
an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He 
returned to Kashan, the governor of 
which town, Agha Khizr Nah&waftdi 
(brother oi the author of the Madsir i 
Mahiini) befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, 
he settled in ’Iraq, at a place called in the 
MSS. which for its excellent climate 
and fruits had no equal in’Iraq or Khur¬ 
asan. About that time Shah ’Abbas 
caine to the place to hunt pheasants 
(kabg). It happened that the king’s own 


falcon flew away, and sat down on the 
house of a darwish, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing that, the king had gone personally 
to his house, refused to open the door. 

“ The foaming ocean of the king’s wrath 
rose in high waves,” and he ordered a 
general massacre of the people of the place, 
which was happily prevented through 
Haidari’s influence. The same falcon was 
killed on the same day by an eagle on a 
steep hill, about a farsang from jiai j 
and the king, out of love for the animal, 
had a large house built on the top of the 
hill, which has now become a place of re¬ 
sort for the surrounding country. But as 
the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal 
of money and labour. Haidari died there, 
beloved by all, in A. H. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled 
Lisdn-ul-ghaib in praise of his teacher, 
the poet Lisa in, who had been attacked 
in a pamphlet entitled (Sahiv-id-Ludn , 
‘the Slip of the Tongue/ which was 
written by his base pupil Mir Sharif i 
Tabriz!. The Madsir i liahimi gives a 
few passages from the book. 

Daghistani says that the poet Darwish 
Haidar ofYazd, mentioned inTazkirahs, 
is very likely the same as Maulana Hai¬ 
dari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called 
‘ Yazdi' from his friendship with Wahshf 
of Yazd. 

Samri, Hoidari’s son, came to India 
after bis father’s death, and was made by 
the KhanKbanan Mir Samdn of bis 
household. He was also a good officer, 
and was killed during the Dalt’hin wars, 
when with Shahnawaz Khan, the sou of. 
his patron. 







47. Safmri'. 

He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 


My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
ino ■well-known; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


Tho farmers have committed their seeds to tho field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi', 0 f Eai (? ). 1 2 * * 

His name is Shapiir. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. If 
ho is diligent, he may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart; I sit 
in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 

2 . It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapiir; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it bo the 
gullets of erows and kites, or the stomachs of wild animals. 

2. . Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot 
plunge into tho shoroloss ocean. 

43. Fusil'hi', of SiurSz.® 

His name is Mahmud Beg. Ho is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well, « 

l - 


1 Tho second verse shews that the ta~ 
khedhtq of the poet is Shapin', Farebi 
is scarcely known. With the exception of 
Dughisthufs work, which merely men¬ 
tions that Farebi lived during the reign of 
Akjbar, I have not found his name in the 
Tazkirahs. Sprcnger (Catalogue, p, 52) 
mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he 
is said to have died in 944 A. H,, he must 
be another poet. The name of his birthplace 
is doubtful; the MSS. of the A"m have 
Bai, Bahi, and Dili i, or leave out the word, 
as DaghisUni has done. • Bazi’ is the 


usual^ form of the adjective derived from 
‘ Bai, 5 the well-known town in Khurasan. 

2 Abulfazl says that Fusuni was .from 
Shiraz; Badaoni and Taqi call him Yaz* 
dl; and Daghistani and the A'tashkadab 
say that lie came from Tabriz. Badaoni 
Kays that Fusuni carne over Tattah and 
entered the service of the emperor, and 
paghist&Di adds that he also served under 
Jahangir, and Shahjahan as Mustaufi. 
The JVlir-at ul ’Alum mentions a Fusuni, 
who was an Amir under Jahangir and 
had tho title of Alzal Khan. 
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<8L 


When tlio eye lias once learned to soe [to love], it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when, the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart like 
a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye; for the 
eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 


Woe mo, if my blood is not -shed for the crime of my love ! To pardon 
my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 


Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the spec¬ 
tators. 


1. If I flee from thy cruelties, tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? A 

50. 1STa'diri', of Tnrshiz. 2 

I am as if blind and err about seeking for something. I pant after 
this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nadir!, I complain of no one: I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


3 The original contains a pun on khdk 
gird, and yard, which I cannot imitate. 

9 The author of tho Haft Iqluvi says 
that Nadir! went two years before the 
completion of the Haft Iqlim, i. e. in 
1000, to India ; but ho does not know 
what became of him. 


Ddg’histani mentions three pools of the 
name of Nadirl—(1) Nadir! of Samar¬ 
kand, who came to Humayun in India, 
(2) a Nadir! from Shustar; and (3) a 
Nadir! from Sialkot. 

Turshiz, or Turskisk, lies near Nish a- 
pur. 
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61. ‘Nau’P, of Mashhad. 1 

He is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up : 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this stage 
[love] to a close. 


No eyo is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass even 
appears veiled. 


If that be Mangtir’s love, do not grieve, O heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love. 2 ,, 


Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself. 8 


Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom, Do not be satisfied, Nau’i, with a ray of the sun; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote. 4 


m 


x Mulla Muhammad Rizd comes from 
Khabushan near Mashhad. On his ar¬ 
rival in India, says the Ma&sir i Rah Inn, 
he found a patron in Mlrza Yusuf 
Khan of Mashhad (p. 346); but soon 
after, he entered the service of the Khan* 
Khanan (p, 334), and stayed with him 
and Prince Danyal at Burh&npur, For 
his Sdqmdmah, the Khan Khanan 
gate him an elephant and a present of 
10,000 Rupees. He also composed several 
odes in praise of the prince. Some peo¬ 
ple say that his poems are like the shutnr 
o gurbah , i. e, you find chaff and grains 
together ; but most people praise his 
poems. The Khizanah i ’A mi rah says 
that his Masnawi entitled Soz o Qvddt 
is quite sufficient to establish bis fame 
as a great poet. This poem, of which the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, 
contains the story of a Suttee. Nani had 
not yet arranged his Qa^idahs and Gha- 


zals in form of a dlwan, when he died 
in 1019, at Burhanpur. 

Bad&oni says that ho claims descent 
from Hazrat Shaikh Haji Muhammad of 
Khabushan ; but his doings belie his claim. 
He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) 
with the youngest prince. 

a Matujur attained a high degree of 
pantheistic love; he saw God in every¬ 
thing, and at last proclaimed * And alhaq/ 
‘ I am God/—for which lie was killed. 
The poet here accuses Mansur of weak¬ 
ness, because ho proclaimed his love ; he 
should have kept it to himself, as is proper 
for true lovers (vide p. 555, note 1). 

8 The poet means by the looking-glass 
the beautiful face of the beloved boy. Ke 
sees in it his woful figure ; but doe3 not 
become one with him, 

4 Properly, half a mote. The dust 
atoms that play ia the s unray are in love 
with tho sun, 









52. Ba'ba' Ta'lib, of Iqfah&n. 1 
He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political'matters. 


I -would not, exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has 16ft me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 

I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment. 

1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and yot 
askest* what does it matter?’ Thou sheddest my blood, thou drivest mo 
away, and yet askest c What does it matter ? 

2, Thou dost not care for the havoo which the sword of separation has 
made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters. 2 3 

53. Sarmadi', of Isfahan. 4 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 


1 According to the Haft Iqlhn, Baba 
Talib had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that 
country. When Akbar annexed the pro¬ 
vince, ho came to Hindustan, where he 
was much liked. The Maasir i Eahlrni 
says that he was often in the company of 
Hakim Abulfath (p. 424), Zain Khan 
Kokah (344), Abulfazl, and Shaikh Faizi; 
at present, i. e. in 1025, he is Qadr of Guj- 
rat. Badaoni says that he was nearly 
eight (twenty P) years in Kashmir, was 
at first a dervish, but took afterwards an 
employment, and entered Akbar s service. 
The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to Ali Kai, ruler of Little Tib bat. On 
his return, he gave Abulfazl a treatise on 
the wonders or that land, which was 
inserted into the Akbarnamain His 
poems are good, and breathe fine feeling. 
The Iqbdlndmah (Bibl. Indica Edition, 
p. 133) confirms these remarks, and adds 
that Baba Talib died in the end of Ja¬ 
hangir's reign, more than a hundred years 
old. 


2 Vide p. 560, note 1. 

a This Eubai pleased Jahangir so 
much, that he entered it with his own 
hand in the Court album. Iqbdlndmah , 
loc. cit. 

4 Muhammad Sharif was mentioned 
above on p. 516, Ho. 344, as a commander 
of Two Hundred. Badaoni says that he 
was at first Chaukiuawis, and is at pre¬ 
sent ( i . <?., 1004) with Sharif i A'muH 
(p, 462) in Bengal. He used at first to 
write under the takhalhigoi ‘ Faizi \ but 
in order to avoid opposition to Faizi, 
Abu l.fazl’s brother, he chose that. of Sar- 
macli. Badaoni looked upon him as a 
heretic, and often abuses him (Bad. IT, 
335). From the Akbarnamah we see that 
Sharif served in the 31st year in Kash¬ 
mir, and in the end of the 32nd in Gujrafc. 
In 1000. he was sent to Bengal with 
Sharif i A'muH, and in the beginning of 
1001, we find him fighting in Orisa against 
Ham Chandr, Rajah of Khurdah. D4- 
ghistanl says, he died in the Dak hin. 
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Fortune has been faithful in my time; I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faitlifulfillness. 


I was at homo, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm.; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth to see 
the sight of thy arrival. 


1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coining. 

3. A lover lias hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the beau¬ 
tiful boy] ; X still want thee, Fortu&o, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion ; I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

54. Dakhli', of Isfahan. 1 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
ho says but little, lie is a man of worth. 


1 The Maasir i RaMmi is the only work 
in which I have found a notice of this 
poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he 
was the son of Malik al Muluk Maq$ud 
’AH, proprietor of Workopai, twelve 
farsakhs from Isfahan. (The MS. be¬ 
longing to the Society had originally 
Derkopai; but the author appears to 
have corrected the 4 to a tv), His mothers 
father was the great Shaikh Abul Qasim, 
who had such influence with Tahmasp 
that several legacies ( auqaf ) in Persia 
belonging to Maklcah were transferred 
to him, and of other foundations he was 
appointed MutawalH. His circumstances 
thus became affluent, and so many der¬ 
vishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, &c., collected around him, that 
people persuaded Tahmasp that Abul 
Qasim was bent on rebellion or heresy, 
lie was, therefore, blinded, and lived a 


retired life in the village. Some time after, 
he presented a poem to Tahmasp, which 
procured him a pension. In this poem, 
which the Maasir has partly preserved,the 
village is called Kuhpayah. In his re¬ 
tirement, ho used to write under the nom 
dc plume of Arari, and employed Dakhli 
to arrange his poems. This occupation 
gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, and he 
received from Abul Qasim the takhallug. 
of ‘ Dakhli/ After having attended on 
liis maternal uncle for some time, Malik 
Ahmad went to I $ fall anywhere he gained 
a reputation as a poet. < 

In 91)7, he came to India, and was for 
five years in AUbar’s service. In 1003, 
he went to tlio Dak’hin, and found a 
patron in the KhanKhamin, in whoso 
service he was in 1005, when the Maasir 
i Rahnni was written, lie also was a 
good soldier. 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of mv strong and wise heart; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half way between the 
Ka’bah an$ the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 

1. I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 

evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error: I know 
but pi sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

65. Q.a'sin .1 Arsla'n, of Mashhad. 1 
He possesses some talent. He wdrks hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 


I am. intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I $ 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone—what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 

Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


66. Ghayu'ri', of Hiqar. 2 


Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 


1 Arslan is Qasim's nom-de-plume . 
He chose this name, because his father 
claimed descent from Arslan dazib, an 
Amir of MahmM of Ghazni. The family 
came from Tus, and Qasim was brought 
up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, 
and excelled in tdrikhs. Badaoni quotes 

an ode written by Arst&n on the Mountain 
of Ajtoir. He died in 995, probably in 
Labor. Daghistaru says, he died at Ali¬ 
ma dabad. Vide p. 103. , 


Mulla. Ghayuri, and Daghistam calls him 


Ghayuri of Kabul. This shews that ho ~ 


a Ghayuri is called in the Akbaniamah 


came from Hi§ar in Kabul, and not from 
Hi$ar Firuzali. The Haft Iqlim tells us 
that Ghayuri was at first in the service 
of Mirza Muhammad Halum, Akbar s 
brother and king of Kabul. On the death 
of his patron, he entered Akbar’s service, 
and was a Yiizbashl, or Commander of 
Ono Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar in the Khaibar Pass catastrophe 
(p. 345). 
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When longing directs its way; to that door [love], it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 



1. The door of SMh Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest; 

2. And if I shave my board, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore, have no place in a paradise. 1 2 3 

67. Qa'simi', of Mazandar&n. 9 

He lives as a .Faqir and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 


'M,, 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not hatter. 

__ it" : 

1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundrod excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 

58. Sheri'. 8 

He belongs to a Panj&bl family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made me 
quite beside myself. 


The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that oven Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 


0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled tho mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


1 Akbar, in 1.000, forced his courtiers 
to shave off their beards; vide p. *207. 

2 Pagliistani mentions a Qasim of 
M&zandaran. Qasimi seems to be an 
unknown poet. 

3 Mulld Sheri has. been mentioned 

above, pp. lOO, 107, 202, 201. He was 


born in Kokiiwal in the Panjab (Bari 
Duab). His father's name was Man la mi 
Yahya. lie belonged to a tribe called in 
Badaopx 4 JVh'iji.’ 

Sheri was killed with Bir Bar, in 991, 
in the Kliaibar Pass. 
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1. My heart haft polluted itself with, revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of iny looks ha,» betrayed, me. 

2, A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties ; an 
apparently within reach offers hundreds ol impossibilities. 


59. Rahi', of Nishapur. 
His name is Khwajah Jan. He is a good man. 


L 0 Eahi, do no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religions 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the lire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (? ). 


The above (59) po$ts were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places to his 
Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim of Gummad; 
Zamir of Isfahan; Wahabi of Bafah; Muhtashim of Kashan ; Malik of 
Qum; Zulniri of Shiraz; Wall Dasht Bayazi ; Neki; pabfi; Figail ; Huzmi; 
Qazi Niui of Isfahan; ^Jafi of Bam; Taufi of Tabriz; and Rashid of 
Mamadan, 

ATN 30 f concludedJ. 

THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS, 1 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creator of the 
harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by moans of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to those 
who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 


1 AVe have to distinguish (joy and ah, 
singers, from kkwdnandahs, chanters, and 
tidzandahx, players. The princi pal singers 
and musicians come from Gwaliar, Mash¬ 
had, Tabriz, and Kashmir. A few come 
from ■Transoxania. The schools in Kash¬ 
mir had been founded by Irani and Tu¬ 
rn in musicians patronized by Zain id 
'Abidin, king of Kashmir, The fame of 
Gwaliar fonts schools of music dates from 
the time of Rajah Man Tun war. During 
his reign-dived the famous Naik Bakhsku, 
whose melodies are only second to those 


ofTansen. Baldisliu also lived at the 
court of .Rajah Bikramajlt, Man’s son ; 
bub when his patron lost his throne, he 
went to Rajah Kirat of Kalinjar. Not 
long afterwards, he accepted a call to 
Gujrafc, where he remained at thefcoiirt 
of Sultan Bahadur (1523 to 15-»3, A, J>). 
Islem Shah also was a patron of music. 
His two great singers were Ram Das and 
Mabapater. Both entered! subsequently 
AJkbar’s service. Mabapater was once 
sent as ambassador to Mukitml Deo 
of Orlsa. 
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His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony how, and 
thus increase intoxication in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tarisen, 1 of Gwaliar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Bamdas, 2 3 of Gwaliar, a singer. 

3. Suhhan Khan, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan IOian, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khan Dhirl, sings. 8 

8. Bxr Mandal Khan, of Gwaliar, plays on the sarmandal 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwah, a singer without rival [p. 428]. 

10. ShiMb Klifm, of Gwaliar, performs on the bin. 

11. Dadd Dharl, sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwaliar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lai, 4 * * * of Gwalidr, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, son of Miyan Tdnsen, sings. 

15. Mulld Is-haq Dhaii, sings. 

16. TJsta. Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (mi). 

17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the Un. 

19. Sur Das, son of Babu Pam Dds, a singer. 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwaliar, sings. 

21. Bangsen, of A'grah, sings. 



1 Regarding Tansen, or Tan sail), or 

Tan sin, vide p. 406. .Ram Chand is said 
to have once given him one kror of tankabs 
as a present. Ibrah im Sur in vain persuaded 
Tansen to come to A grab. Abulfazl men- 
tions below his son Tantarang Khan; 
and the Pudisha.huamah (H, 5—an in¬ 
teresting passage) mentions another son 
of the name of Bilas. 

3 Badaonl (11,42) says, Ram Das came 

from Lak’hnau. He appears to . have 

been with Bairam Khan during his re¬ 

bellion, and he received once from him 

one lakh of tankahs, empty as Bairam s 


treasure chest was. ITe was first at the 
court of Islcm Shah, and he is looked upon 
as second only to Ttinsen, His son Siir 
Das is mentioned below. 

8 phari means ‘a singer/ ‘a musician/ 

4 Jahangir says in the Tu/mk that Lai 
Kalawant (or Kaldnivat, i. e. the singer) 
died in the 3rd year of his reign, “ sixty 
or rather seventy years old. lie had been 
from his youth in my father’s service. 
One of his concubines, on his death, poi¬ 
soned herself with opium. I have rarely 
seen such an attachment among Muham¬ 
madan women.” 
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Shaikh Dawan BMpi, performs on the feww*£ 

Eahmat ullah, brother of Mulla Is-liaq (No. 15), a singer. 

Mir Sayyicl ’All, of Mashhad, plays on the ghiclah 
Usta Yusuf, of Harat, plays on the )mMrah 

Qasirn, surnamed Koh-bar. 1 He has invented an instrument, 
intermediate between the qiibilz and the rubdb. 

Tiish Beg, of Qipehaq, plays on the qubiiz. 

Sultan Hafiz Husain, of Mashhad, chants. 

Bahrain. Quli, of Harat, plays on the fhichak 
Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the i 
Beta Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd. 

Usta Muhammad Amin, plays on th.e tamburah. 

Hafiz Khwajah ’All, of Mashhad, chants. 

Mir ’Abdullah, brother of Mir ’Abdul Hai, plays the Qdnun. 
Hrzaduli , 2 nephew of Mir Dawdm, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 
TJsta Muhammad Husain, plays the {amburah.* 


<SL 


1 


* Koh-bar, as we know from, the Pa- 
dishuhnamah (I, b p. 335) is the name of 
a Chaghtai tribe. The Nafais id Maasir 
mentions a poet of the name of j.*.Luuani 
mad Qasim fcolibar, whose nom-de-plume 
was Cabri. Vide Sprengers Catalogue, 
j, 50 J (where we have to read Koh-bar, 
E'or Guh-paz). 

2 Pirzadah, according to Badaom (II1, 
318) was from Snbzwar. He wrote poems 
under the takkaUuQ of Liwai. Ho was 
killed in 995 at Labor, by a wall falling 

on him. , .. ,, 

a The Maasir i Rahim i mentions _ tne 
following musicians in the service of the 
Khan Khanan— A' glia Muhammad Nai, 
son of Haji Isma il, of Tabriz; Maulana 
Acwati, of Tabriz; Ustad Mirza All 
Fathagi; Maulana Sliaraf of Nishatmi, 
a brother of the poet Nazivi (p. 579), 
Muhammad M'umin, alias Haiizak, a 
tambuvah-playor; and Hafiz Nazi’, liom 
Transoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah men¬ 
tion the following singers of Jahangirs 
reign—Jahangirdad; Ohatr khan; Par- 
wizdad: Khurramdad ; Mak’hu; llamzali. 


During Shahjaluin’s reign we find 
Jagnat’h, who received from Shahjahan. 
the title of Kabrai; Dirang Khau ; and 
Lai Khan, who got the title of Gun- 
samundar (ocean of excellence). Lai 
Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son ol 
Tansen. Jagnat’h and Dirang Khan were 
both weighed in silver, and received each 
4500 Rupees. , , 

Aurangzib abolished the singers and 
musicians, just as he abolished the court- 
historians. Music is against the Muham¬ 
madan law. Khaf’l Khan (II, did) tells 
a curious incident which took place alter 
the order had been given. r J he court- 
musicians brought a bier in front of the 
Jharok’hah (the window where the empe¬ 
rors used to shew themselves daily to the 
people), and wailed so loud as to attract 
Aurangzib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the 
bier. They said, ‘‘Melody is deady and 
we are going to the graveyard. Very 
well,” said the emperor, “ make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may 
issue from it.” A short time alter, the 
Jharok’hah also was abolished. 


End of Volume I. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 32, note 1. 

Todab Mall, Pot correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 351. 

Page 34, note 2. 

QuWJ Kha'jJ. The correct year of his death is given on p. 354. 

. Page 35, line 24. 

Ba'b/ GHu'ni'. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; hut there is no doubt that it 
means ‘ White Agate.’ The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my text Mi- 
tion n 60 ) where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels 
were made of ‘ transparent Bdbdgbdri.’ Tdhir Na ? rdhadi, in his 
under Jalfl, has the following. “ When the case came on, he stud to Mirza Taql, 
“I hare often counted with the point of my penknife the Babdghim threads (the 
veins) of yemr eye—there are seventeen. 5 

u t& .J* ^ * ***&* v 85 

* " |} dj\d 

Pag© 44, last line. 

Satuufs U the Bbotms. Under Shahjah&n and Aurangzib, the queens and 
princesses drew much higher salaries. Thus Mtuntiz Mahall had 10 lak hs per 
anmuu, and her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Amang- 
zib gave the « Begum pihib” 12 lfikhs per annum. 

Begarding Niir Jahdn’s pension, vide p. 610, noto 4. 

Pag© 48, note 1. 

Gblbaban Begot. Prom Baddoni II, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal 
aunt, i. c. she was Hunmydn’s sister. She was married to Ivhizr Khwajah; 

vide pp. 198, 30b. 

Page 55, line 9, from below. 

S * ioN . Soron is the cornet name of a town and Parganah in Sirk&r Kol. It lies east 
of the town of Kol (’Aligarh), near the Ganges. 
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Page 56, line 10. 

Panha'n. This I believe to be a mistake for c Path&n/ or * Fathaukot/ The MSS. 
have or but as the initial sin in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with aj, and reversely. The spelling 
Paithdn, for JPathdn, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 

confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 

* 

Page 65, note 1. 

KPla's. Mr. F. S. Growse, o. s., informs me that gilds is to the present day the 
Kashmiri term for cherries . 

# 

Page 70, line 28, 

Mahuwa'. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Gain (Beames’ Edition, * Races 
of the N. W. Provinces/ II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

Page 73, line 1. 

Fa'n leaves. In the 3rd Book of the Ain (Text, p. 416,1. 20) Abulfazl mentions 
another kind of pan, called Male hi or Mukhi , grown in Bihar. 

Page 78, last line. 

Qaiqtj'rP, Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fah^u'ki'. According to Marco 
Polo, Fan^ur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Barns. 

Page 81, note. 

Zi'bba'd. This should he Zebba'd, for zer i had, i. e. * under the wind,* leeward, the 
Persian translation as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Hawaii any in, ‘ below 
the wind/ by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the cast of 
Sumatra. 

Klutii Khan (I, p, 11) couples Zerbad with Khata, over both of which Tiilz 

Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 87, note 2. 

1 have since seen the spelling oiwhich brings us a step nearer to 

etymology. Yardq means 4 supeliex / and kurk means 4 fur.’ 

Page 88, line 1. 

Ahmada'ba'd. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. Ahmad&bad is often 
called Ahmadabad i Gujrat. 

Page 88, line 19, 

Ghta's i Kaqshband. We know from tbo Tazkirah of Tahir Na^abadi that Ghhis 
was born in. Yazd. “ The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poet. Once he bought a piece of wushajjar brocade, on which 


there was among other figures that of a hear between some trees, to Shall "Abbas 
(loSfiHo 1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ginas 
said on the spur of the moment. 

CAXSXjQ OdjjAAA? jd 

u The gentleman'looks chiefly at the hear . Each looks at Ms own likeness.” 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 

4 A bear on the hill is an Avicenna/ i. e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 
Nacmbadi quotes some of Ghias’s verses. 

^ Page 94, middle. 

Cotton Cloths. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned % Abulfari— 

Chautar was woven in Ha well Saharanpur. 

Sir! (paf and Bh£raun,in Dharangaon, Khandesh. 

Gangajal, in Sirkar G’horag’hat, Bengal. 

Mihrkul, in Allahabad, 

and Pauehhtoliah was mentioned on p. 510, in connexion with NurJalmn. 

Page 99, note 2. 

Adam i Hafthaza'ih'. I find that this expression is much older than Abulfazl’s 
time. Thus Ziauddin Barani in his preface to the Tdrikh i Ftrdzskdhi (p. 5, 
1, 6), states that the Khalifah ’Umar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page 101, note 6. 

Ashraf Khan. A corrector and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 389. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 102, note 1. 

Khanha'n. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tazkirat ul Aulia written by Kliandan in 920 A. II., and yet the 
Mir-at ul 3 Alam gives 915 as the year of his death. 

Page 104, note 2, line 7. 

Bectiu*. Though Bechu is a common Hindustani name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panchii, or Panjii, vide p. 538. Badaoni (II, 54) 
gives as tdrikh of his death the words L-aA and tells the reader to subtract 
the middle letter ( uj i. e. 971—2=969. Vide also my Essay on * Badaoni 

X V 

and his Works,’ Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 

Page 116, line 24. 

' fr 

SangraGi, Akbars favourite guu. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jafmall, the champion of Chitor, 

78 


Page 122, lines 22 to 29. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following— 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the fhtbah of Agrals* 
in the jungles of Bayaw&n and Narwar, as far as Barar ; in the. yfibak of 
Ilahabad, in the confines of Pannah, (Bhat’h) Gliord, Batanpur, Nandanpur, 
Sirguja, and Bastar; in the ydbah of Malwah, in Handiah,- IJchhod, Chan- 
deri, Sant was, Bijagarh, Eaisla, Hoshangabad, Garb a, and Hariagaylxin 
the puhah of Bihar, about Bohtas and in Jhark’hand ; and in the pubah 
of Bengal, in Orisa and in Satgaon. The elephants from Pannah are the 
best. 0 

Page 171, note 1, ^ 

Sulaiman Kara rani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 182, note G. 

Prince Murad was bom on the 3rd Muharrain, 978. Baddoni II, 132. Vide 
below. 

Page 193, line 2 from below, and note 3. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870, (p. 146)1 hare 
shewn that the unclear words in Badaom’s text are,— 

* the cunabula which is their time of mirth.’ 

* 

By ‘ cunabula ’ the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, &c., which they used to exhibit in A'grah and Labor. 

Page 270, line 5 from below. 

The £adr read the VhiUbah in the name of the new king, and thus the juhh 
became a fact. Klidfi Khan, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Page 272, line 13. 

Matjla'na' Abdul Ba'qjL Vide p. 528 , note 4 , 

* Page 309. 

Akbar s wives. Por Baqiyah the diminutive form Ruqayyah is to be substituted. 
."Regarding Jodh Bai vide next note, 

Sultan Sahmah Begum. She the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mini Ndruddin Muhammad, Gulrukh’s husband, was a ftaqshbandf Kbwajah. 

Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
the daughter of Mirza Kiimran aud wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza (vide p. 464). 

Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention, (L) the daughter of Qazl’i'sa 
(p. 449); (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk, p. 324 Vide also Keane s Agra Guide/ 
p. 38. (3) Qisrniyah Baud, married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn. Ill, 94) ; 

4) a daughter of Shamsuddin Chak (Akbarn. Ill, 659). 

Sulta'n Mitra'd. He was married to a daughter of Mirza A zfz Ivokah (p, 325), 
Their child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long (Akbarn, III, 539, 552). 
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Etnrffer IVstya'j,. The correct date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Juin&da I, 
979, not the 10th; but the 'MSS. continually confound and His first 

wife was a daughter of Sultan Khwajah fp. 423), by whom he had a daughter of 
the name of Saadat Band Begum, who was bom in 1000 (Akbarn. Ill, 643). 

Page 310. 

0 aha'noi Vs wives. An additional list was given on p. 477, note 2. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a (laughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter 
of Husain Chak of Kashmir ( Akbarn. Ill, 659); (3) another Kashmiri lady, 
mentioned in Akbarn. Ill, 639. 

I stated on p. 309, that Jahangir’s mother was called Jodh Bai. This is wrong, 
Jodh Bai was the wife of Jah&Ugfr and daughter of Mot’ll Rajah of Jodhpur. There 
is little doubt that Jahangir’s mother (the Maryam uzzamfori) is the daughter of 
Elijah Biharx Mall and sister to IJajah Bhagwan Das. 

Page 314, last line. 

Death of Mffjiif Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Madsir til Unidr &; 
but from the J?ddwhd/mdmah (II, 302) we see that Mirza Rustam died on, or a 
few days before, the 1st Raid’I., 1052. The author adds a remarks that, “the 
manners (am#) of the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birth, which was 
perhaps due to the absence of nobility in bis mother.” 

Page 315, line 11. 

Qaba'qtt'ilu Ttrines. The correct name is Qaraqoinlii. The Calcutta Ohagbtai Dic¬ 
tionary gives Qavaqurulu. Vambdi'y (History of Bokhara, p. 265, note) mentions 
the XJstajlii. Sbaml'i, Kikallu, Baharlu, Zulqadr, Kdjar, and Afshar, as the 
principal Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian and in the west of Khurasan. Qaraqoinlii means ‘the black 
sheep tribe.’ 

Page 317, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bairam was defeated is Gunachdr, 
which lies S. .33. of Jalindhar. The word which the Bibl. ludica Edition 

of Baddoni gives, contains ‘ Phillaur,’ which lies S. W. of Gdn&chdr. 

Page 324, note 1. 

I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwan mentioned in this 
note. It is more likely that he was a Shirwanf Afghan. 

Page 325, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 406, line 10, and p. 416, note 1, 

Page 329, line 8 from btdow. 

ZutQAUE, is the name of a Turkman tribe; vide above. 

Page 339, last lino. 

Goganpah. Regarding tho correct date oi the battle vide p. 418, note 2. 
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t Pago 351. 

Todar Mall. The Maasir ul Umar a says that Todai* Mall was born at Labor. But 
it is now certain that Todar Mall was bom at Laharpur, in Audh j vide Proceed¬ 
ings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, September 1871, p. 178. 

Page 372, note. 

MiYA'jsr Ka'l. The note is to be cancelled. Miyaa Kal has been explained on 
* p. 545, note. 

Page 373, line 22. 

Yu'siri? Keta'n, Eegarding his death vide Tuziik, p. 328. His son Tr/zat Khan is ^ 
wrongly called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of the Padishahnchnah (I, b. f p.' 302) 
uA* His name was ’Am ullah ; hence his title ’Xzzat. 

Page 379, last line. ^ 

Qa'sim Kh a'n. I dare say, the phrase 1 2 3 4 ChamanaiAi Khurasan’merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 

Page 381, lino 14. 

Ba'qi' Kha'h. He is often called * Khan Baqi Khan/ 

Page 389, line 1. 

Mi'u Barbu's. The spelling * Uigur ’ is now common ; but in India the word is pro¬ 
nounced * fghur/ The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 441, note. 

Page 398, line 10. 

Dastam Kha'h. Vambe'ry spells ‘ Dostum/ 

Page 413. 

Shaikh Part'd t Btjkha’ri'. That the name of Farid’s father was Sayyid Ahmad 
i Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the ' Bukhari Mosque’ in 
the town of Bihar, yrhich was built by Shaikh Lad, at tlie cost of Farid i Bukhari, 
and bears the date 16th Bajab, 1017. 

Mr. J, G. Delmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid’s Jam V 
Masjid in Faridabad,— 

^•**,3*1 j j jji 

eJ f0r'°JjLi 0 s«A1A. j j jM 

1. In the reign of Shdh Nwr-uddin, a king who is pious, just, and liberal t 

2. Muriazd K-han, the unique one (farid) of the age and faith, erected this 
religious building. 

3. He is honored , powerful, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the 
king of men All], 

4. As IdriJch of this lasting structure, the words Khair ul Biqa’ issued from 
the pen , 

This gives 1014, A. H. 



Pago 424, lino 24. g 

IChwa'jah Ta'hik MuhaMaYIAD, Ho is mentioned as a Sljistam on p, 628, among * 
the Bakhshis. ,v, 

■ ■ 

Page 431, note 1. 

Ma’? u'm ICha'n Ka*b urn'," This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the 
audacity to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I 
received, through Babu Rajendrala Mitra, from Rajah Pramatha Nath, Itajah fcif 
Bighaputi, Eajshahi. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village, called 
Ohatmohor, not very far from Bighaputi. 

d+as* ji\ eidoWl SO* 15 jd &s:'" njC 

fjjJ 4+asi (yU. £.ij yU. yiib 0 b |OJ| &U| oik. 

II J ^U.) <U~> (JUsli' »**'* 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultan, the chief oj 
Sayyids, AM Path Muhammad Mafum KhAn—May God perpetuate his kingdom 
for ever, O Lord, O Thou who remainest 1 by the high and exalted Khan, Kh&n 
Muhammad, son of T&i Muhammad Khan Qdqshdl, in the year 089. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987); vide p. 439. 

Page 438, lino 13. 

Saytid Muhammad. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 490, 

Page 460, line 14. 

Sxi'rat. There is every probability that Sorat’b, and not Surat, is intended. 

Pago 456. 

Tub Gakk’habs. Vide pp. 486, 487. 

The places Pharwalah and Dangali (JfilA, not Dangali) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Oakk bar District, are noticed in 1’.. 1 eriy s V oyuge to 
East India' (London, 1G55, p. 88). “ Kahares, the principal Cities are called JJekalea 

“ and Purhola ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
« Tartaria by tho Mountain Caucasus; it is the extreiuest part North under the Mogol’s 
t( subjection/’ 

Be Laet also gives tho same passage. 

Page 460, line 2. 

Yaea'q Kha'iv. The correct name is, I believe, Boraq Kh&n. Vide Vambery's 
* Bokhara’, p. 163. 

Page 493, line 10. 

Ko'ca Ha'jo. Regarding Kiich Hajo and Kdch Bih&r and Mukarram Kh&n, vide 
my article on these countries in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, lor 1873, p. 54, 


Ijl Page 493, line 21. 

GrlTAZNl'N KffA.% of Jalor. 

° The. Pahlunpdr family is of Afghan Origin, belonging to iho Lolmm tribe, and, 
it is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Hum&yun. They subsequently took service 
With the king of Pihli; and from Akbar Shah, in A. D- 1597, Ghaznin Khan, the 
chief, obtained the title of Pi wan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion, of 
Afghan tribes; for his services on this occasion, lie was also rewarded with the govern- 
m$nt of Idlhor. In A. J), 4082, Path Khun Diwari received the province of Jalor, 
Sane k or, Palilunpur, and Bfsah from Aurangzib. Path Khan died in 1G88, leaving 
an only son, Pir Khan, who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal Khan, 
who, subsequently, being unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rah’hors of 
Mar wap, was compelled, in A, D. 1698, to quit the country [Jalor], and retire with 
his family and dependants to Pahlunpur, where the family has remained ever since.—,, 
Selections , Bombay Government Records, No. XXV .—New Series, p. 15. 

Page 50S, line 13 from below. 

Wa<;li # . .This is wrong, and should he Hijri . Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, as 
correctly stated in the genealogical tree on p. 512, had two sons. The eldest is 
A'gha Muhammad Tahir, whose nom*de-plume is Wagli, and Ghias Beg. 

Page 524, line 20. 

Am' Qtjli' Beo Ismjli/. Vambdry spells Ustajlu. which is the name of a Turkish 
tribe; vide p, 619. 
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_A_BA Baler, son of BaUdur Khan 
Quslibegi, <195. 

'Abbas pafawi, Slnih, converts people to 
Sbl’ism, 446,! 453, 603». 

Abd&ls, the forty, 197, 197». 

Abdal Ckak, 478. 

Abdarkhnnah, 55. 

\Abdi, of Nishapiir, a katib, 102. 

"Abcli Kor, 482. 

"Abdul 'AH Tarkhan, Mini, 361. 
’Abdul "Azim, vide Sultan Khwajah. 
"Abdul "Aziz, of -Dibit, 538. 

’Abdul "Aziz, a katib, 103. 

"Abdul Baqi, Cadr, 275, 528, 541. 
"Abdul Bari, Kbwdjah, 507, 512. 
’Abdtt^atuad, Khwajah, Shinnqalam, 
of Shiraz, 107, 495 (No. 266). 
"Abdu^amad, Khwajah, of Kdsban, 518, 
(No. 353), 

"Abdu^amad, a katib, 102. 

’Abdul GhaiXar, of Dihli, 413. 

AMul Ghafuv, Mirzd, 327. 

"Abdul Ghafuv, Shaikh, 538. 

"Abdul Gliam, Shaikh, 547. 

"Abdul Hai, name of several katibs, 100, 
101,103. 


"Abdul Hai, Mir "Adi, 468, 471, 480 
(No. 230). 

"Abdul Haq, of Sabzwar, a katib, 101. 

'Abdul Karim, a katib, 102. 

"Abdul Karim Sindhi Amir Khan, 472. 

"Abdul Khaliq Khawafi, 447. 

"Abdullah A'alvpaz, 100. 

"Abdullah (^airafi, Khwajah, 100. 

"Abdullah Khan Barba, 392. 

$ Abdullah Khan Firuzjang, 492, 496, 
503, 505, 513 n., 514. 

"Abdullah Khan Mughul, 309, 396 (No. 
76). 

"Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 297 n. 465 
(No. 189). 

"Abdullah Khan Uzbak, 320 (No. 14), 
371. 

"Abdul lah Khan Uzbak, king of Bukhara, 
411, 468. 

"Abdallah, Khwajah, son of Khwajah 
"Abdullatif, 423 (No. 109). 

"Abdullah, Khwajah, Khwajagan Kliwa- 
* jah, 423. 

"Abdullah Marwarid, Khwajah, 528, 
583». [013. 

'Abdullah, Mir, a katib, 103 ; a singer, 

’Abdullah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khan. 




Abdullah Sarfaraz Khan, 492 (No. 257). 
Abdullah, son of Nizam Murtaza Khan, 
469. 

’Abdullah, Shaikh, son of Muhammad 
Ghaus, 457. 

’Abdullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 
Abdullah , Sultan of Kashghar, 322, 459. 
"Abdullah Sultanpuri, 544 ; vide Makh- 
dumul Mulk. 

’Abdullatif', Mir, of Qazwm, 447, 645. 
’Abdullatif, Mirza, 327. 

’Abdullatjf, son of Naqib Khan, 449. 
“Abdul Majid, vide A$af Khan. 

’Abdul Malik ibn Marwan, 36. 

’Abdul Matlab Khan, 403 (No. 83). 
’Abdul Mum in, Mir , 522 (No. 374). 
’Abdul Muqtadir, 469. 

’Abdunnabi, fadr, 169, 173, 177, .185, 
187, 268, 272, 273, 490, 491, 646, 
547, 

’Abdul Qadir Akhund, 485, 545. 

’Abdul Qadir Badaoni, vide Badaoni. 
’Abdul Qadir Jilani, 402. 

’Abdul Qadir, Maidana, 544. 

’Abdul Qadir Sarhindi, 544. 

’Abdul Quddus, of Gango, 538, 546. 
’Abdurrahim KhaMli, a katib, 100. 
’Abdurrahim Khar, 414, 454, 455ft, 0 

’Abdurrahim, of Khwarazm, a katib, 102. 
’Abdurrahim, of Lak’hnau, Shaikh, 338, 
470 (No. 197). 

’Abdurrahim, Maulana, a kafcib, 103. 
’Abdurrahim Mirza KhanKhanan, vide 
Klian Kb a nan. 

’Abdurrahim, son of Qaim Khan, 371. 
’Abdurrahman Duldai, 465 (No. 186). 
’Abdurrahman, Mirza, 464 (No. 183). 
’Abdurrahman Sur, 366 ft., 383 n, 
’Abdurrasbid, king of Kashghar, 460, 
460ft. 

Abdurrazzaq ^im^amuddaulab, 445ft. 
’Abdumizzaq, Mir, of Gil an, 424, 472. 
’Abdussalam, son of Mu’azzam Khan, 
52.U. 

’Abdussalam, Maulana, 545, 


’Abdussalam Pay&mi, 601. 

’Abdussamf, Qazi, 545. 

’Abdushshalud, Khwajah, 428, 539, 
’Abdushshukur, Mhlla, 189. 
’Abdussubhau Duldai, 517 (No. 349). 
’Ahdussubhan, Mirza, 514. 

’Abdul Wahbab Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 
Abdul Wahbab, Shaikh, 546. 

’Abdul Wahid, Sayyid, 519 (No. 364). 
’Abdul Wahid, Shaikh, 547. 

’Abdul Wasi’, 309. 

Abhang Khau, 336ft. 

Aboriginal races, 231. 252 ; vide Tribes. 
Abu Is-haq Firang, Shaikh, 539. 

Ab\i Is-haq, Sayyid, 439, 523 (No. 384).* 
Abul Baqa, 466. 

Abul Baqa, Amir Khan, 472. 

Abul Faiz Faizi, 490 ; vide FaizL 
Abul Far ah, Sayyid, of Wasif, 390, 393. 
Abul Fath Beg, 318, 492. 

Abul Fath Gujrtttl, Shaikh, 546. 

Abul Fath, Hakim, 175, 205, 206, 344, 
402,424 (No. 112), 642, 569, 574ft., 
686 . 

Abul Fath Khan, son of Shaistah Khan, 
611, 512. 

Abul Fatb, sou of Fazil Beg, 318, 446, 
485, 485ft. 

Abul Fath, son of Muzaffar Moghul, 
612 (No. 323). 

Abul Fattah Ataliq, 501 (No. 294). 

Abul Fazl, author of the Ain, 168, 1.74, 

I 187, 194, 203, 209, 210, 338, 388, 
441,442, 493ft. 

Abul Fazl of Kazarun, Khatlb, 490. 

Abul Fazl, bou of the Mir ’Adi, 490. 

Abul Hasan, Khwajah, 327; vide A#af 
Khan. 

Abul Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
’Adi, 519 (No. 363). 

Abul Husain, 376, 

Abul Kliair Khan, 472/473. 

Abul Mil all, son of the Mir ’Adi, 501, 
(No. 297); vide Shah Abul Ma’dli, 
Abul Muhammad, 606. 






Abul MuzafFar, Mir, 389. 

A bnl Muzaff'ar, son of Asliraf Khan, 484 
(No. 240). 

Abul Qasim. Nam akin, 414 ft., 470 (No. 
109). 

Abul Qabith, brother of Abdul Qadir 
Akhiind, 485 (No. 242). 

Abul Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir ’Adi, 
489 (No. 251). 

Abul Qasim, Mir, of NisMpiir, 525 
(No. 398). 

Abul Qasim, Governor of Gwaliar, 315. 

Abul Qasim, of Werkopai, 608ft. 

^ Abul Wafa, Mir, 472. 

Abu Na?r, of Far ah, 41ft. 

Abu Balkan, quoted, 42. 

Abu Said £awati Mirza, son of SultAn 
Husain Mirz&, 313, 314, 496 (No. 
271). 

’Abu Said Mirza, Sultan, 316, 322. 

Abu Said, Sultan of Kashgbar, 460,461. 

Abu Talib, son of Munis Khan, 417. 

Abu Talib Shaistah Khan, 511. 

Abu Talib, son Of'Shaistah Khan, 611, 
612; 

Abu Turab, Mir, GujiAii, 406, 506. 

abwdb ulm&l , revenue accounts, 260. 

A^afi, a poet, 582 m., 598 n, ,600m. 

A'<;afj&h, 510. 

A*$af Kkdn , A'gafuddaulah, A'wfJdh, 
titles, 368. 

A'eaf Khan, (I.), Abdul Majid, 241, 330, 
348, 366 (No. 49). 

A'gaf Kh&n (II), Ghmsuddin ’AH, 411, 
, 433 (No, .126), 611, 

A$af KMn (III), Ja’far Beg, 209, 411 
(No. 98), 310, 311, 405, 518, 572. 

A^af Khan (IV.), Yamiouddanlak, Mirza 
Abul Hasan, 610, 512. 

A^alat Khan Lodi, 505, 

Achhe, Shaikh, 521ft. 

accounts, how%ept, 14; how divided, 
260. , 

agl ijama- n'midr, 352. 

*a$mat i anbigd, title of a book, 544. 
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Acwfiti, Maul an a, 613ft. 

Adam, the first man, called ‘hafthazarf, 
99ft., 617. 

Adam Barba, Sayyid, 392, 521ft. [486. 
Adam, Sultan, Gakk’har, 322, 455, 457, 
Adbara Khan, son of Mafaum Anagak, 
263, 323 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 439. 

Adhan, Shaikh, 538. 
adhelah , a coin, 31 

’Adil Khan, son of Skill Muhammad 
Qalati, 432 (No. 125). 

‘Adil Shah, 466ft. 

*adl gutkah , a coin, 30. 
admiralty, 279. 
admission to court, 156. 
advances to officers, 265. 

Ad wand, of Qnna, 526 (No. 413). 
Afghans, their last stand under ’Usman 
Lohanl, 520, 521; their character, 
399 3 517. 

AfUtun Mirza, 347. [Wm, 377. 

Afrfaiab, son of Mirza Muhammad Ha- 
Afridls, 614, 

Afshar, a tribe, 619. 
dftabi , a coin, 29, 30. 
dfldbgir, a royal ensign, 50. 

< Afzal Khan, Khwajah Sultan ’Ali, 376 
(No. 56). 

Afzal Khan, 604ft. 
agar, vide Aloes, 
agate, vide babaghun. 

Agha Khizr Nahdyandi, 603ft, 

Aglia Muhammad Nil, 613ft. 

Agha Muhammad TahirWa?U, 512,622. 
Agha Mulla, 369, 497, 60S, 508ft. 

Agha Mull a Dawatdar, 369, 411. 

Agha Mull4 Qazwiui, 523 (No. 376). 
agingir, or f repot, 49. 

Ahadis, 20, 161, 231, 246, 248 ; under 
Jahangir* 535. 
dhanoh ini, a metal, 40. 

Ahdad, 508. 

alii i jama at, 182ft. l _ ' 

Ahmad Bhrha, Sayyid, 289, 407 (No. 



A hmad Beg Khan, brother ofNur Jaban, 
511, 512. *' 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 451, 465 (No. 191), 

522. 

Ahmad Beg, Mfrza, 369. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 415, 620. 

Ahmad pd.fi, 208, 209. 

Ahrnadi Payydz, Shaikh, 646. 

Ahmad Khan Niyazl, 484. 

Ahmad Khattii, Shaikh, 507. 

Ahmad Lodi, 506. 

Ahmad, Mir, Mimshi, 439. 

Ahmad, M ulla, of Tattah, 106, 206. 

Ahmad Qasim Kokah, 602 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 505. 

Ahmad Shah, Eazi ul Mulk, of Gujvat, 
885. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, a kdtib, 100. 

Ahmad, Shaikh; 544. 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Salim Chisti Sf- 
kriwdl, 475 (No. 210). 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Abdul Quddus, 
646. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 506. 

Ahrar Khwajah,. 423, 6.39. 

aimak tenures, 272, 274. 

aim dq, vide uym&q. 

Ain Kh&n Lak'him, 482. 

* A'ishah, Muhammad's wife, 196, 203 n. 

'Aishi, Maulana, 102. 

’qjdibi, a tent, 54. 

dhisdiah , 47, 50. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 62??., his 
miraculous birth, 210, 382; his full 
name, 186; his mother, 332, 333, 
334; his nurses, vide Mali urn 
Anagah, Pichak Jan Anagah, Ji Ji 
Anagah ; his attachment to rela¬ 
tives, 324, 325 ; his children, 308 ; 
his wives, 173, 309, 618; his bro¬ 
thers, vide Muhammad Hakim Mir- 
»nd Mirza IbrAhim, 526; his 
character, 154, 156; how he spends 
his time, 154; abhors cruelty, 133??.; 
regards the performance of his duty 
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an act of worship, 11; enters into de¬ 
tails, 243 ; is a good physiognomist, 
238 ; believes in lucky days, 9ln,; 
is • lucky, 1 243 ; is musical, 51; is 
witty, 427 ; shews himself to the 
people, 156; how he dines, 58; 
invents new names, 45, 59, 05, 90, 
104, 127, 129, 139??.; is fond of 
fruit, 64; dislikes meat, 61; ab¬ 
stains from it, 155 ; wears woollen 
stuffs like pdf is, 90; likes only 
certain books, 103 ; is fond of paint¬ 
ing, 107, 108; of elephants and 
trained leopards, 131, 288 ; likes to 
see spiders fight, 296 ; does not hunt 
on Fridays, 290 ; invents a carriage, 
275 ; and a wheel for cleaning guns, 
115 ; liia favorite gun 8angra.ni, 116, 
617 ; invents elephant gear, 127; 
improves his army, 232 ; introduces 
the brand, or the ddgh o mahalli- 
law, 232, 233, 326, 600/?. ; im¬ 
proves guns, 113 ; his forced march 
from A'grah to Gujrat, 434 n., 325, 
416, 4.16; his religion, 49; is 
the spiritual guide of his people, 
.162 ; perforins miracles, 164, 284, 
286, 287; is the representative of 
God, 188; is king by Divine Eight, 
Preface, ill. ; abolishes the jazyah, 
189; interdicts beef, 193 ; orders the 
courtiers to stave off their beards. 
193, 610??.; looks upon dogs and 
pigs as clean, 194 ; abolishes the 
Hijrah, 195; hates every thing 
Arabic, 195, 198, 206 j dislikes the 
names * Muhammad' and * Ahmad/ 
355??.; makes the M ull as drink 
wine, 197, 468 ; calls a Zoroastrian 
priest from Persia, 210; keeps Pam 
feasts, 276; discourages circumcision 
and the rite of Suttee, 207; saves 
a Suttee, 428 ; hates the learned 
and drives them from court, 1.73, 
190, 191; resumes their grants of 





land, 268, 269, 270; his views on 
mama£e,277, and on education, 278; 
fixes the age for marriage, 195; wor¬ 
ships fire and the sun, 49, 200, 202 ; 
founds a new sect, 165; admits 
pupils V> it by ceremony, 203 (wide 
Divine Faith) ; is opposed for his 
religious opinions, 401, especially by 
'Abdullah of Tiiran, 468; is called 
a God, 561; forces courtiers to pro¬ 
strate themselves before him, vide 
sijdah; his last illness, 467; day 
of his death, 2X2*.; is buried at 
Sikandrah, 211. 

Akbarnamah, Lucknow Edition of, 435*. 
Akbar Quit Sultan, 486,487. 
dkhtah, meaning of, 482*. 

A khtaolu, an officer over horses, 138. 

A r l i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 445 . 

(tldchah , a stuff, vide alchah. 

Add Her*zr-at, a title, 337*. 

Add Khdqdn, a title, 337*. 
dtlam, a royal standard, 50. 

’Alam Barba, Sayyid, 392, 305*, 

'Adam Kabuli, Mulla, 159*., 546. 

‘A'lam Lodi, 606. 

'Akiuddaullah Kami, 447, 447». 
'Al&uddaulah, Mlrza, 508. 

'Alauddin H avail, a katib, 102. 
Alauddin Islam Khan, 493, 519, 520. 
'Alauddln Khawaf’I, Khwajah, 446. 
'Alauddlu Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 242 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 271, 367#., 460*., 
491*. 

'Alauddin Lari. 640. 

'Alauddin Majzub, 539. 

'Alauddln Mlrza, 522. 

'A1& ul Mulk, of Lar, 601*. 

’Ala ul Mulk, Mir, of Tirrniz, 822. 
alchah, a melon, 65 ; a stuff, 91, 91*. 
Alexander the ^Great (Sikandar), 343, 
'553. 

Ali, the Khalifah, 99. 

'All Aygliar, Mlrza, 413. 


’All Ahn|ad, the engraver, 22, 27, 52, 53. 
’All Akbar, Mir, 382 (No. 62). 

»A11 Akl^ar Tashblhl, Mir, 596*. 

’All Beg Akbarsh&hl, Mlrza, 482, 

’All Beg ’Alamshalu, 482 (No.237). 

’All Chaman, a katib, 103. 

’Ali Dost Khdn, 533. 

All ibn Hilal, a calligraphist, 100. 

’AH Khan, Rajah, ofKhandesh, 327,335. 
’All Khan Cbak, 478. 

’All Mardan Bahadur, 496 (No. 273). 
’Ali, Mir, a k&tib, 101, 102, 103 
'All, Mir, Sayyid Judal, of Tabriz, a 

painter and poet, 107, 590;-, a* 

musician, 613 ;——, of Qum, 598. 
’All Muhammad Asp, 492 (No. 258). 
’AH, Qazl, 346. 

’All Qull, vide Khan Zaman. 

’Ali Qull Beg Istajiu, Sher Afkan Khan, 
524 (No. 394), 622. 

’All Qhli Khau Indarabl, 432 (No. 124). 
’All Rai, of Little Tibbat, 310,474,607*. 
’Ali Sher, Mir, 101, 338. 

’All Shukr Beg, 315. 

Ali Yar, 408. 

Alif Khan Gujratx, 386. 

'aUsheri , a melcm, 65. 

Allah Bakhsh £!adr, 436. 

Allah Qull, 486, 487. 

Allah Yar Khan, 499. 
alms, paid at court, 14, 266, 267. 
aloes, wood of aloes, 80. 
aloni, 26. 
alphabets, 98. 

Alqas Mlrza pafawi, 314. 

Altun Qulij, 500 (No. 290). 

Arnanullah, son of Saif Kokah, 618, 
(No. 356).’ 

Ambah KJjan Chak Kashmiri, 474,474*. 
497. 

’ambar , 77. 

’Ambar, Malik, 337, 338, 339, 412. 

Amin Khan Ghori 51o. 

Amin Razi, Khwajah, 508, 512. 
Amhnuldin Inju, Mir, 451. 
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Amir Beg Pairawl, 600. 

Amir Chauban, 316. 

Amir Haidar, of Bilgram, 316«. 

Amir Khan, 472. 

Amir Khan Mughul Beg, 373, 

Amir Kban, Sayyicl, 445#. 

Amir Khusrau Shah, 311, 315, 

Amir Khusrawi, Sayyid, 591-#. 

Amir Mangiir, a katib, 101. 

Amir Qazi Asiri, 599. 

amir nl umara, a title, 240, 333. 

Amr Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Amr Singh, or Amra, Ban a, 342, 447, 
519. 

Amr Singh, of I'dar, 333. 

Amr Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

A ran, a poet, 608#. 

Amrullah, Mirza, 339. 
amulets, 507. 

amusements at court, 297, 303. 
anagah , or nurse, 323. 

Anand Singh Kachhwahah, 418. 
atiin, 219. 

Anisi, a poet, 578, 

Anisuddm, vide Mihtar IGmn. 

Anup Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Anwar Mirza, 327. * 

’aqdid i nasafi, title of a hook, 362#. 
*A'qiI, Mirza, son of Mirza Tsa. Tar¬ 
khan, 364#. 

s A'qil Husain Mirza, 461, 462. 
aqtd\ Qt jdgfr, 256. 

'Arab Bahadur, 189, 351, 400, 410, 427, 
446, 481. 

’Arabshah, Mir, 563 n, 

’Arafdt o ’Ararat, a Tazkirah, 518. 
A'nim Banil Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
309. 

arbdb, meaning, 563 n. 
arbdb uttahdwil , household expenses 
260. 

archers, 254. 

Ardsheiv a Zoroastrian priest, 210. 
Ardeher Kabuli, 466. 

Argbiin, a clan, 361, 363, 
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Argh,' IU of Kahn!, a katib, 10O, 
Arghuu, Khan, 361. 

’A'rif Beg Shaikh 'Umavi, 455, 

Arjun Singh, 485 (No. 244). 

Arlat, a tribe, 476, 508. 
armourers, 113. 4 

armours, kinds of, 111, 112. 
arms, list of, HO. 

armj, strength of AkbarV army, 23.1, 
243, 245, 246 ; of Shahjahan, 244. 
Arqiin ’Abdullah, a katib, 100, 
arrack, 70. 

arsenal, the imperial, 109. 

Arslan, a poet, 609. 

Arzani Begum, 311. 

’ arzndmchah, 263. 

Asad Reg, son of Khan Dauran. Shah 
Beg,378. 

Asad Khan, son ot Qutlugh. Qadam 
Khan, 432. 

Asad Khan, Slmja i KabuH, 431#. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 382. 

Asadullah Khan, of Tabriz, 427 (No. 
116). 

Asadullah, Mirza, 522. 

Asadullah, son of Sher Khwajah, 459. 
Asadullah Turkman, 382, 427. 
ashkhdr , 24. 

Ashld, a poet, 590 598. 

Ashraf, a poet, 389, 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
A$ghar, 389 (No. 73), 101. 

Ashraf Khwajah, 512 (No. 820). 
asht , a coin, 31. 

ashtdhdt, a metallic composition, 41. 
ashtsiddh, a coin, 30. 

Asiri, of Rai, a poet, 599. 

Askar an Kachhwahali, 430, 458, 531. 
'Askari Mirza, brother of Hrimaydn, 
319, 348, 441. 

’Askari Mirza, son of Jafar Beg, 413. 
asrdr i maJctum , title of a book, 568#. 
assaying, mode of, 21, 
assessment, under Bairam Khan, 349; 
under Muzaffar Khan, 349 ; under 







Todar Mall, 352 ; 430 ; of Kashmir, 
346, 411; of Afghanistan, 377. 
at&liq, an oifico, 315, 317, 327, 331, 
333, 334, 330, 347, 350, 357 
36.1, 383, 400, 412. 
djtbegt, maste^of the horse, 137,432/*. 
Atgah Khan, ShamsuckUn Muhammad, 

" 263, 321 (No. 15). 
afharban, a 'Sanskrit work, 105. 
a fhkhambah, a tent, 54. 

'Atiq, 526.. 
at '/cal } 219. 

Atku Timur, 361. 
dtmah, a coin, 29. 

*atr r rose water, 510. 

Auji, Mulla, 594ft. 

Aulad Husain, 479. 
aurang , or throne, 50. 

Aurungzib, 337#., abolishes music, 
613ft. 615. 

aviary, the imperial, 295. 

A wans, a tribe, 456?&» 
modrahnatois , 251, 

'Awdrijnl Ma’drif, title of a book, 433ft. 
* Ay dr Danish, a book by Abulfazl, 106. 
A'yctt nl Ear si, name of a verse in the 
Qoran, 168. 

Aya z, slave of Mahmud of Ghazni, 565ft, 
Azaduddaulah, Mir Jamaluddin Husain, 
451. 

Azam Khan, vide Khan i Emm. 
azfdr utfib, a perfume, 82, 

Azhar, Maulana, a katib, 101, 102. 
Azhdav Kb ah Dak’hinl, 482. 

'Aziz Kokah, vide Khan i A’zam, 

’Aziz Kabuli, Mirza, 431ft. 

’Aziz, son of Khan Jah&n Lodi, 605. 
’Azizullab, Mir, 373. 

’Azi/.ullah Turhati, 527. 

*Azmat Lodi, 505, 

Balas, 539. 

Baba Beg, 410 .. 
bdbdglniri, or agate, 35, 615. 


Baba Hasan Abdah a saint, 515. 

Baba Khan Qaqsbal, 350, 369ft., 370 ; 

dies, 351. 

Baba Kipur, 539. 

Baba Quckin, 445. 

bald shaikM , a kind of melon, 65, 523. 
Baba Sber Qalandar, a saint, 514. 

Baba T.41ib, a poet, 607. 

Baba Z|nbur, 334, 360. 

Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
87; bis Memoirs, 105, 335; 311? 
362, 420, 460, 618. 

Bahu Mankli, 370, 473 (No. 202). 
babul wood, 22, 26, 69. 

Bibus, Mir, 389, (No. 73), 441ft., 620. 
Badalcbshis, their character, 454. 

Bad an Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 

Badaoni, the historian, 104 ft., lbS, 261, 
372, 435, 438, 476, 547, 582ft. 
bddinjdn , 59. 

bad * *ul baydn, title of a book, 547. 
Badi’ uzzamaii, son oi Mirza Sbabrulcb 
Badakbsbi, 313. 

Badi’ uzzaman Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 362. L472 ft. 

Badi ’uzzamaii; Mirza, Shabnawaz Khan, 
Badi ’uzzam&n, 'Mirzi, son of A'ghn 
Mulla, 369. 

Badi ’uzzaman, Qazwini, 411. 
bddlah (brocade), 510. 

Badr, Sayyid, 416. 

Badr i ’Adam, Mir, 469, 

Bad Singh Bhadauriah, 489ft. 
baghli, a dirham, 36. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 339. 
Bahadur Gob lot, 502 (No. 308). 
Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Said Shah 
bani, 328, 329, 366, 368, 381, 382. 
Bahadur Khan Qurdar, 495 (No. 269). 
Bahadur Danturi, 524. 

Bahadur Khan Gilani, 496. 

Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 348, Gllft. 
Balnir Begum,daughter of Jaliangi r, 130. 
Bahar Kban, (No. 87); vide Muhammad 
A^gbar, and Pabar Kluin. 
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Baharl ii tribe 315, 359, 619. 

Bah and d id Kambili, 497. 

Bahauddm Majziib’, of Badaon, 409. 
Bakauddin Mufti, 546. 

Bahauddm Zakariya, of Multan, 399. 
bdklah, 15. 

Bahmanyar, 511, 512. 

Bahrain, son of Skamsi, 450. 

Bahrain Mirza pafhwi, 314. « 

Bahrain Quli, a musician, 613. 

Bahrain Saqqa, a poet, 581, 581 n. 
Bairam Beg, father of Mun’im Khan, 
317. 

Bairam Khan, Khanlvhanan, 309, 315, 
(No. 10), 332, 348 ; his assessment, 
349 ; 353, 355, 374, 375, 436, 437, 
612»., 619. 

Bairam Oghlan, 464. 

Bairam Qulij, 501. 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpatii, of Bihar, 
498w. 

,J»aitar, or horse doctor, 138. 

Baizdwf, a Qoran commentator, 545. 
Bakhsbis, of Akbar’s reign, 528. 

Bakksbi Bami Begum, 322. 

Bakhshu, a singer, 611 n. 

Bakhtyar, a clan of Jalesar, 425. 
Bakhtyar Beg Gurcl, 474 (No. 204). 
Bakhyah Anagak, 398. 

Balan d Akhtar, 310. 

Balbkadr, Rajah of Lak’.hinpur, 345. 
Balbhadr Rat'kor, 501 (No. 296). 

Balinas, the philosopher, 553 n. 

Balju Qulij, 501. 

Balochls, 338, 360, 397. 

Baltu Khan, 475 (No. 207). 
bamboo, price of, 224. 
bdn, 19. 
bandits , 253, 

Bandak ’Ali Maid&ni, 499 (No. 284). 

Ban dak ’All Qurbegi, 499. 
banduqc/ii, vide matchdock-bearcrs. 
Bank/i Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 270). 
bankuUs, 253. 

B&nti Agha, 333. 



banwari, IS. 

Baqal, a poet, 595 n. 

Baqi Bo Uzbak, 519 (No. 368). 

Baqi Blllah, 441. 

Baqi Khan, 381 (No. 60), 620. 

Bdql Kjndn, son of Tahir Jghan, 408, 
Baqi Safarchi, 534. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 313. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 420. 

Baqir An^an, 501 (No. 298). 

Baqir Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Baqir, Maulana, a kafcib, 103. 

I draft, or a community of twelve vil¬ 
lages, 393. 

bardt, or cheque, 262. 

Bardmirdi soldiers, 231. 
barg i nai , a kind of melon, 65. 

• bargdh, audience tent, 53 
bdrgir, a kind of horse,' 133,135, 139, 
215, 263. 

Barba Sayyids, 390 to 395. 

Bari of Harat, a kdtib, 101. 

Barklmrdar Mirza, Khan ’A'lam, 512 
(No. 328). 

Barkhurdar, Khwajah, 514. 

Barkis, a clan, 341, 365. 

Basakhwiims, a sect, 597 n, 

Basawan, the painter, 108. 

Basu, Rajah of Man, 345, 447, 457. 
Batauis, an Afghan tribe, 47 Qn. 
Bayasaugkur, son of Prince Danyal, 
310. 

Bayasanghur Mirza, 311. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 581. 

Bdyazid Barba, 392, 501 (No. 296). 
Bayazid Beg Turkman, 501 (No. 299). 
Bayazid Muazzain Khan, 492(No.260). 
Bayazid, son of Sulaknan of Bengal, 366. 
Baz Bahadur of Malwab, 321, 324, 428 
(No. 120), 612. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan, 383, 
465 (No. 188). 
bdellium, 82. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 455. 
bear, a stupid animal, 617, 








BeoM, Shaikh, '538. 

Bediir Bakht, Prince, 472ft. 
beef interdicted by Akbar, 193. 
beer, manufacture of, 502. 

Beg Baba Kolabi, 441. 

Beg Muhammad Toqbai, 512 (No! 324). 
Beg Muha mmad ITighur, 518 (No. 360). 
Beg Niirm Khan Quchin, 475 (No. 212). 
Beg Oghlii, 421. 

Begiar Begi, a title, 333. 

Beglar Khan, 450. 

Begums, their salaries, 615. 

Begum p&bib, 615. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 62 L 
Beta I)as Bun debt, 488. 
betel leaf, cultivation of, 72. 
betel nut, 71. 

betting, at ccrfrt, 218, 289. 

Bhadauriab clan, 324, 488. 

Bhagwan D4s Kachhwahah, (Bhagwant 
Das), 198, 310, 333 (No. 27), 619. 
Bhagwan Das Bundela, 488. 

Bbakkax, Sayyid, 416. 

bhang dr, a metallic composition, 41. 

Bhao Singh Kachhwahah, 341, 485,486. 

Bharat Oh and Bundela, 488. 

bheld, a nut, 52 n. 

Bhlk, or BMkan; Shaikh, 646. 

Bfrii Khan vSahrashdhi, 343. 

Bhim Singh Kachhwahah, 418, 486. 
Bhim, Rawul of Jaisalmir, 477 (No. 225). 
Biiim, Rajah, Daulatshalri, 337. 
bhtraun, a stuff, 94, 617. 

Bhoj Bhadauriab, 489. 

Bhoj Harla, 409. 

Bhoj Raj, Shaikhawat, 419. 
b (whirl\ a fruit, 70. 

Bhugi&Js, a Gakk’har tribe, 487. 

Bib! (pafiyah, 441. 

Bibi Sarw i Sahi, 441. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 612. 

It (gar ah, meaning of, 606ft. 

Bihad Mall Kachhwahah, 309, 328 
(No. 23), 619. 

Bihruz. Rajah, 446ft. 


Bihzad, the painter/107. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 369. 

Bikratnajffc 469 ; vide Patr Das,. 
Bikramajit, of Gwalior, 611a. 
Bikramajit Baghelah, 407. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriab.: 489. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 488. 

Biias, son of Tansen, 613ft. 
b(n, a musical instrument, 612. 

Bind-, Shaikh, 543. 
bins at, a coin, 29. 
bir, meaning of, 494ft. 

Bir Bar, Rajah, 175, .183, 188, 192,198, 
199,204, 205, 209, 330, 344, 404 
(No. 85), 425. 

Bir Bhadr Baghelah, 406. 

Bir Mandal Khan, a musician, 612, 

Bir Sah, of (Jon d wan ah, 367. 

Bir Singh Deo Bimdeld, 458, 469, 487 r 
488. 

birydn , a dish, 60. 

Biswas Rao, 449. 

Bizan (Bizban), 508. 
blood of enemies drunk, 427. 

* Bovaq Khan, 621. 
borax, 26. 

boy’s love, 319, 349, 360, 556ft., 557ft., 
569ft ; vide immorality.* 
branding horses, 139, 140ft.; introduced 
by Akbar, 233, 255. 
brass, how made, 41, 
bread, how prepared, 61. 
bricks, price of, 223. 

* Bud Singh Bhadauriab, 489a. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkofc, 330,. 
345, 404. 

buffalo hunts, 293. 
bughrd , a dish, 60. 
bugr&waU , 25. 

Bulilul Khan Mianah, 506*. 
buhlulr, a coin, 31. 
buildings, 222 ; estimates of, 226, 
bukhar (gas), 39, 41. 

Bulaql (Dawar Bakhsh), 310. 

Bulaqi Begum, 310. 
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Bundela Rajputs, of U'ndchah, genea¬ 
logy, 488. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 298. 

Biu’han, Shaikh, 539. 

Durham, Mir, 389. 

Burj ’All, *319. 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 515. 


€ 


'ABirnr, a poet, 582. 
pabri, a poet, 613. 

Oadiq, Maul&na, 541. 
padiq Muhammad Khan, 355 (No, 43). 
padrs, of Akbar’s reign, 268, 270, 271, 
528, 618; fadr of women, 610. 
padr i Iraqi, a katib, 100. 

(>dr Jahan Mufti, 270, 272, 468 (No. 

194), 185, 208, 209, 212ft. 
JfadrudAln, Qazi, 545. 
r/alai, Sayyid, 514, 515. 

^itar A'gha, Khudawand Kh&n Gujrati, 
354. 

p a fdar Beg, son of Haidar Muhammad 
Khan, 612 (No. 326). 
pafdar Khdn, 512. 
pafdar Khan Khwajah Khail, 652. 
pafshikan Mirza pafawl, 315. 
pafshikan Khan, Mirza Lashkari, 347. 

(formerly pafdar Kh&u)« 
gdtiib i Zamdn, 189; vide Imam Mahdi. 
pahib Qiran, a title, 337 ft. 
p&ib, a poet, 580ft. 
pairafi, a mint officer, 18. 
pairafi, a poet, 582ft.; vide parfi. 
palabat Khan, 445 ft. 
pal&bat Khan Byhfi, 302, 407. 
palabat Khan Chirgis, 442. 
palabat Khan Lodi, 503. 
palabat Khan Niztashahi, 499. 
'caligraphists of fame, 100. 
ealigraphy, 99. 
palih Diwanah, 479. 
palihah Banu, 371. 
palihi, a poet, 683. 


camels, the imperial, 143 ; different kinds 
of, 143; their food, 141; harness, 
145; are shorn, 146 ; have oil in¬ 
jected into the nose, 146; how 
framed, 147 ; how mustered, 216. 
camphor, 78, 79; causes impotence, 385. 
camps, 45. 
canals, 333, 491. 
gandali, 306, 337ft. 
cannons, 112, 113,115. 
cards, 303, 304. [586. 

parfii (pairafi), a poet, 681 n. ; of Saw ah, 
carpets, 55. 

carriages, or bahals , 275 ; English car¬ 
riages, 27bn .; for trained leopards, 
288; kinds of, 150. 
cash-payments, 134ft. 
cattle, 148; good in Bengal and the 
Dak’bin, bad in Dihfi, 149 ; their 
food, 149; how mustered, 216. 
cereals, prices of, 62. 
chabuk-suwar, an officer over horses, 138 # 
chah&rgoekah, a coin, 29ft., 30. 

Chahar nabri, a canal, 491ft. 

Chaks, a Kashmir family, 478. 

Chaim ah Beg, vide Khan ’A lam. 
ChamaVft title of a historical work, 347. 
Champab Bundela, 488. 

Chand Bibi, 336ft. 

Chand Khan and Chand Miyan, two 
singers, 612. 

Chanda Kao, Sisodiah, 418. 
ckandal mandal , a play, 303. 

Chan dr Man Bundela, 488. 

Chandr Sen, son of Miildeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwivr), 330, 357, 419, 476. 
Cliandrawat, 417. 
chandrkrdnt , a stone, 
character, of Kashmiris, 399; of the 
Gakk’hars, 487 ; of Gujratis, 387 ; 
of Badakhshis, 454; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 327; of Afghans, 399 ; of 
Kambus, 899; of Dak’hinis, 443; 
of Turks, 540. 


& 



charkky 300, 
charn, a coin, 31. 

Cb&slinlgir, a mint officer, 23. 
Ohafcbanuris, a clan, 391, 394, 
chair, or umbrella, 50. 

Ckatr Bhoj, 332. 

Ohatr Kban, a musician, (513 n* 

Ohatr Sal Kachhwahah, 418, 

Ck&lrauris, a clan, 391, 394. 
ckatrmandcd, a method of hunting 1 , in¬ 
vented by Akbar, 289. 
ehatrtoq, a royal standard, 50. 
dumb in, a kind of tent, 46, 
ckaubin rdoti, a kind of tent, 46, 53. 
cJiaugdn, or hockey, 297. 
chauM, or guard, 257. 
chaupar , a game, 303, 349. 
c/iautdr , 94, 617. 

chelahif, or slaves, 253, 253%,, 254; de¬ 
finition of the term f sla ve/ 254 
cheque, or bardt, 262. 
cherry tree, 228.. 
efthdchhiyd, 25. 

Chhajlni Barha, 477 (No. 221). 

Cbibhs, a tribo, 456 ft. 
chilc hi, a dish, 59. 

Chin Qulij, 500 (No. 293),*601, 34%. 

(where wrong Husain Qulij). 
Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 361, 
459; his law ( torah ), 454. 

Chingiz Khan Oujr&ti, 321, 323, 386, 
462. 

Chingiz Khan Nizamshahi, 442. 

Chirkis Kumi. 383. 
eJdrwaJi, 252* 

Christians exhibit crosses and represen¬ 
tations in wax of the birth of Christ, 
193, 193ft.; vide cunabula, 
Christianity, taughtthe Imperial princes, 
182. 

chugaL a coin, 29. 
chtmah, a scent, 81. 
pira^amuddauiah, son of Mir Husam 
Injii, 451. 

pim<3a m udfia ulah, 445%. 
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civet, vide zab&d. 
cocoanat, 71. 

coins, list of Ahbar's coins, 27; vide 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 251. 
colours, nature of, 96. 
contingents of the Man^abdars, 241, 
244, 248. 

conversions, to Christianity, 499; to 
Islam, 237ft., 407, 418, 446a., 458, 
460, 461ft., 513%.; to Shiism, 445, 
584 %. 
copper, 40, 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
510ft. 

cotton stuffs, 94, 617. 
court ceremonies, 45, 156,157, 158,160, 
266, 267 ; vide Chingiz KM ns law* 
cows, the imperial, 148 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21, 

crews, of ships, 280. 
gubahs, two officers appointed to eri|jb, 
423. 

Qdfi qdhib, meaning of, 590 n, 
guftdnak , fast days at court, 59, 61. 
gulh i kul , or toleration, 448%. 
cunabula, 618 ; vide Christians. 

(Jurat o Mani , title of a Masnawi, 600%. 
currency, changes in, 32. 

DaBISTA'N U1 Mazahib, a work on 
religious sects, 209, 213, 452, 453. 
Daftar, of the empire, 260. 
ddgh o mcthdlU system, 242, 242, 255, 
256, 370, 402, 411, 600%., vide 
branding. 

ddgit, a warm mantis, 333. 
dahseri tax, 275, 

Dai Dilaram, 510. 

Dairam, of Ckauraga/h, 407. 
ddkhili soldiers, 231, 254, 255. 

Dak’hinjs, noted for stupidity, 443. 

Dak hini, Mirzl, 472%. 

dakkl , a kind of poetry, 102%., 364. 




Dakhli, a poet, 608. 

Dak-Mewrahs, 252??. 

Dalap Das Kachliwahah, 483. 

'Dalpat* son of Rai Dai Singh, 359, 466, 
490 (No. 252). 

Dalpat Ujjainiah, 513, 513». 
dam, a, coin, 31. 

damdmah, a musical instrument, 60. 
damdnak, a kind of gun, 113. 
dampukht, a dish, 61. 
damri, a coin, 31. 
dang, a weight, 36. 

Danyal, Sulfc&n, Akbar's son, born and 
died, 309, 434ft.; bis children, 310, 
34?*., 48, 336, 423, 450, 619. 

Mnyal i Chishti, Shaikh, 309. 

Para Shikoh, Prince, 314, 478. 

Darab Khan, Mini Dar&b, 337, 338, 
339. 

darb, a coin, 31. 
darban , or porters, 252. 

■l#Mr Khan, 464 (No. 185). 
darsan, 157 ; darsaniyah , 207. 

Darwisb, Minilana, 101. 

Bar wish, Sayyid, son of Shams Bukhari, 
523 (No. 382). 

Darwisb Bahrain Saqqa, 681. 

Bar wish Kbusrau Qazwini, 453. 

Darwisb Muhammad, of Mashhad, 528. 
Darwisb Muhammad TJzbak, 402 (No 
81). 

Darya Khan Rohilah, 504, 505. 
dasd, a coin, 31. 

Dastam Khan, 398 (No. 79), 620. 
Baswant’h, a painter, 108. 

Baud, king of Bengal, 318, 330, 331, 
374, 376, 379. 

Baud, a singer, 612. 

Mud Jbanmwal, Shaikh, 539. 

Dauda Hada, 400, 409, 410. 

Dauda Sfsodiah, 418. 

Daulat, Sayyid, 445. 

Daulat Bakhtyar, Shaikh, 501 (No. 300). 
Daulat Khan Lodi, 512 (No. 309), 335, 
336, 


Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori 
326. 

Daulat Nisa Begum, 477??. 

Daulat Sh&d Bfoi, 309, 

Dauri, a katib and poet, 103. 

Davva Khan, 460??. 

Davvai, 481 #543. 

Dawam, Mir, of Khurasan, 613. 

Davvan, Shaikh, a musician, 613. 
dawdir , a class of letters, 103??. 

Da war Bakbsb, Prince, 310, 327, 
Dawvvani, 481, 601w. 
days of fast, at court, 61. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjkolah, 175. 

Debt Singh, 488. 

deer, 291; deer fights, 218. 

Be Laet, 521, 535, 621. 

Devi Das, of Mairtha, 322, 476, 
dhdn, a coin, 30. 
dharl, * a singer/ 612?/. 

Dharnidhar Ujjainiah, 613 n. 

Dharu, son of Todar Mall, 352,465 (No. 
190). 

Dhola Bai, founder of Amber, 329. 
Dhunds, a tribe, 456/?. 
dialect, of Qandah&r, 408. 
diamonds]# 480».;—powder, a poison, 
510??. 

diary,kept at court, 258, 259. 

Dilahzaks, a tribe, 487??., 522, 522w. 

Dilar Khan Barba, 392. 

Dilras Banu Begum, 472??. 
din dr, 35. 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 313. 

Birang Khan, a singer, 613??. 
dirham , 35. 
distilling, mode of, 69. 

Divine Era, established, 196. 

Divine Faith, Akbar’s religion, 165; ad¬ 
mission of novices, 165, .166 $ ordi¬ 
nances of, 166, 167ff.; vide Akbar. 
PI wall, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
216. 

diwan isa'ddat, au officer, 262, 263,268. 
Dlw£us, their insignia, 412??. 





Doctors/of Akbar’s reign, 542. 
clogs, esteemed at court, 194; imported, 
290’; Akbar's, 464; 669 n, 
donations, 265. 
dongar , meaning of, 494ft. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 63.. 

Dost KMn* 634. 

Dost Mirza, 380. 

Dost Muhammad, 385. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Bab& Dost, 524 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of £/adiq Kb an, 
499 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 424, 477ft. 
dress, different articles of, 88, 89. 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 323, 339, 346, 363, 
364, 378, 407, 412, 426, 447, 464, 
468, 470, 485, 492, 518, 545. 
dudshydnah rnanzil, a tent, 54. » 

dnasyali'sihaspah, 241. 
dudtwhah, or brandy, 70. 
dud i chirdgh , a melon, 65. 
duddmi , a stuff, 510. 
duhul, a drum, 51. 
dukhan (vapour), 39, 4L 
Duldai, name of a Barkis tribe, 388. 
dunydd&r> a title, 412ft. 
dwpidmh, a dish, 60. 

Durgawati, queen of Gondw&nah, 367, 
429. 

Durjan Sal, of Kokrah, 480ft. 

Durjodhan, of Bandhu, 407. 
duzd bi'i' 1 /dn, a dish, 60. 

Dvvarka Das Bakhshi, 416. 

Eating HOUSES, for the poor, 200, 
201, 275. 

education, Akbar’s rules, 278. 
elephants, where numerous in India, 618; 
imperial, 117 ; prices of, 118 ; kinds 
of, 118; gestation, 118; white ele¬ 
phant, 1.18ft,; marks of, 120; when 
mast , 120; classification made by 


Hindus, 122; their cunning, 123; 
Akbar’s classification, 124; food of, 
124; servants in charge of, 125 ; har¬ 
ness, 126 ; fights, 131, 467; how 
mustered, 213 ; divided into seven, 
classes, 235 ; how hunted, 284, 379 ; 
elephant stables, 506. 
emigration, forcible, 522. 
encampments, 45. 
engravers, 22, 27. d 

epidemic, 376. 

Era of the Ilijrah, abolished, 195 ; vide 
Divine Era. 
eunuchs, 332, 332ft. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of horses, forbidden, 234. 
eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 
176. 

EaHIM, Miyan, 338. 

Fahmgname of several poets, 599, 59$ft. 
Faizi, Shaikh Abul Faiz, 28, 29, 33ft., 
105, 106, 209, 490 (No. 253), 548, 
Faizi, of Sarhind, 316ft. 
faJchriyah , a term applied to poems, 553ft, 
Fakhr Jaban Begum, 322. 

Fakhrunnisa Begum, 322. 
fal, a weight, 36. 
falcons, 293, 294. 
famine, 207. 

Fanai, a poet, 426. 

fanquri (wrongly called qaigdri), a kind 
of camphor, 78. 
fancy bazars, 204, 276. 

Faragbat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

Farebi, a poet, 604. 

farguly a kind of coat from Europe, 89. 
Farhang i Jahdngiri, a Persian diction¬ 
ary, 451, 451ft. 

Farhang Khan, 400, 441, 516. 

Farhat Khan Mihtar Sakai, 400, 441 
(No, 145), 516. 

Farid i Bukhari, Murtaza Khan, 396, 
4*13 (No. 99), 436, 620. 
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Farid Lodi, 506. 

Farid Qar&wul, 519. 

Farid i Shakkarganj, the saint, 325, 539 
Faridun BarJas, Mirza, 342. 

Faridun Khan, 431, 

Faridiin Mirza, 478 (No. 227), 

Farki, a poet, 518. 

farvidn , 260;— haydzi, 264;— sabti, 260. 
farmdnchaJi, 250. 

Farrash k14«ah, 53. 

Farrukh Husain ICkan, 434 (No. 127). 
Farrukk Kbit), 480 (No. 232), 322. 
farsk i chandani, 510. 
farzand , or son, a title, 313, 339, 363. 
Fath Daulat, 103. 

Fatb Khan, son of Malik ’Ambar, 504, 
Fath Khan, of Jalor, 622, 

Fath Khan Afghan, 502. 

Fath Khan, son of Amir Khan Ghori, 
516. 

Fath Khan Bahadur, 523. 

Fath Khan Batni, 422. 

Fath Kh&n Chxtahban, 523 (No. 385), 
Fath Khan Filban, 523, 531. 

Fath Khan Tnghluq, 465. 

Fathullah, son of Hakim Abulfatli, 425. 
Fathuilah, Khwajagi, of Kashan, 359, 
499 (No. 285). 

Fathullah Khwajah, 464. 

Fathullah, Mir, (ShahJ, of Shiraz, 33, 
104, 199, 269, 272, 274, 350, 540. 
Fathullah, Mirza, 364. 

Fathullah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
494 (No. 264). 

Fathullah, son of Na^rullah, 497. 
Fathullah, son of Sa’id Khan, 466. 

Fath Zia, 425. 
fctUl, a weight, 36. 

Fafctu Kha^ah Khail, 396. 

Fattu Khan Afghan, 367, 502, 531. 
fanUth, worn, by repenting Amirs, 359. 
Ftmdiih ulwildyut, title of a book, 546* 
Fayyazf, vide Faizi. 

Fazail Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 

Fazil, of Khujand, 36. 


Fazil Be», brother of Mun’in Khan, 3X7, 
318,445, 4*8o?i. 

Fazil Khan, 322, 443 (No. 156). 

F&zii Khan Dlwan, 504. 

Fazluihaq, of Qazwin, a katib, 101. 

feasts 1 , kept at court, 276. 

fees, customary at court, 142, 143. 

Felis caracal, 290. 
ferries, 281, 
fever, at Gaur, 376. 

Fidai, a poet, 315. 

fights of animals, at court, 218, 467. 

Fikri, a poet, 602, 

fire ordeal, between Christians and Mu¬ 
hammadans, 191. 
fire-worship, 49,184. 

Firingfs, 326, 354. 

Firkhtah, the historian, 450. 

Firuz, of Jalor, 494. 

Firdp Khan, servant of the KhanKlui- 

ii an, 338. 

Firuz Shah Khilji, 291, 333, 507,582«, 
Firiizah, 526 (No. 403). 
flavours, nature of, 73. 
fleet, the imperial, 279. 
flowers, of India, 76, 82. 
frauds in the army, 242, 256; in grants 
of land, 268, 

frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 2D6. 
fruits, 64. 

Fulad Beg Barlas, 206. 

Fusfini, a poet, 604, 604?>. 


Ga 


rADAr Kambu, Shaikh, a gadr, 272, 
325, 528. 

Gadai, Mir, 506. 

garni, a kind of oxen, 149. 

gajndls , a kind of gun, 113. 

Gajpatx, of Bihar, 399, 400, 422, 498, 
516. 

Gakk’hars, a tribe, 318, 322, 455, -456, 
486, 621. 

Gakk’har Shah, 45 6n. 
games, 297, 303. 







Gang&dhar, a Sanskrit work, 104. 

gangdjal, a kind of cloth, 94, 61?. 

gaurah, a perfume, 80. 

Genealogies, of the Kaos of Rampur 

| (I sl&m p ur * Chi to r), 418 ; of the Gak- 

k’hars, 486 ; of the U ndchahBunde- 
las, 488; ofNiir Jakan’s family, 512; 
of Ahul Qasim Nam akin of Bhakkar, 
472; of the kings of Kashgkar, 
459; of the rebellious Mirzas,46i ; of 
the Sayyids of Barka, 392. 

Gesu, Mir, Bak&wal Begi, 421. 

Ghairat Khan, 481. 

Ghairat Khan Barba, 392. 

Ghairati, of Shiraz, a poet, 594. 

Ghani Khan, sonofMun im Khan, 318, 
444, 485. 

Gharbah Khali tribes, 397. * 

Gharjahs, a Badakkski tribe, 381ft, 

Ghayiiri, Mull a, a poet, 609. 

Ghazali, a^poet, 568. 

Ghazanfar Kolcah, 348. 

Gbazi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 364. 

Gkazi Khan, of Badakkskan, 185, 440 
(No. 144), 450, 526, 540. 

Gkazi Khan Chak, -84, 461. 

Ghiizl Khan Siir, 384. 

Ghazi Khan Tannuri, 307. 

Gkazi Khan Wajbiyah, 360. 

Ghaznawi, a poet, 322. 

Ghaznawi Khan, vide Ghaznin Khan, 

Ghazniu [Ghazni] Kh&n, of Jalor, 493, 
622, 

Ghaznin Khan, Mirza Shah Muham¬ 
mad, 378. 

Ghi&s, Sultan of Bengal, 583ft. 

Ghias i Naqshband, the weaver, 88, 616, 

617. 

Ghiasa, 496. 

Ghias Beg, 1’t.imad uddaulah, 508 (No* 
319), 512. 

Ghiasuddin, the gilder, 102. 

Ghiasuddin '.All Kbaa A^af’ Khan (II.), 
433 (No. 126). 

Ghiasuddin ’All, Mir, Naqib Khan, 447. 


Ghiasuddin Janu, Qazi, 382. 
Ghiasuddin, Malik, 366. * 

Gkidsuddm Manqur, of Shiraz, 199. 
Ghiasuddin Tarkhan, Mir, 465. 
ghichak , a musical instrument, 71, 613, 
Ghoris, an Afghan tribe, 345. 
ghubar, a kind of writing, 99. 
gJiungcM, 16ft. 
glide, vide kilas. 
gird , a coin, 29, 30. 

Girdhar, Rajah, son of Kesii Das, 502. 
Girdbar, son of Rai Sal Shaikhawat, 419. 
gladiators, 252, 253. 
glass, price of, 224. 

gold, fineness of, 18, 19, 40 ; importation 
of, 37; gold washings, 37. 

Gopal, Rajah, 436, 532. 

Gopal Jadon, Rajah, 502, 525. 

Gopal Singh Kackhwahah, 388. 

Gopal Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Gosalak, Shaikkzadak, of Banaras, 208, 
209. *; 

• Grandees, 239, 308 ; their contingents, 
378 ; their wealth, 511; their flat¬ 
teries, 548ft.; their duplicity, 338, 
503 ; have Hindu Vakils, 332 ; op¬ 
pose Alcbar for his religious innova¬ 
tions, 401; their property lapses to 
the state, 360, 410 ; hatred among 
them, 377, 382, 384; Chaghtai 
grandees hated at court, 319, 320, 
332; how punished, 382, 383, 407, 
438,454, 483, 485 ; when repenting, 
359; their wickedness, 500 ; vide 
immorality, 
grants, vide sauads. 
grapes, 65. 

guards, mounting, 257. 

Gujar Khan, 334. 

Giijar Khan, son of Qutbuddiu Atgah, 
468 (No. 193). 

Giijar Khan Afghan, 379. 

Gujnar A'gha, a wife of Babar, 441. 
Gujratis, their character, 387, 

Gul, Mirza, 518. * 
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gul-af&hdn, title of a poem, 566*. 
g-ul&lb&r^ a wooden screen, 45, 54. 
Gul’azar Begum, 441. 

Gulbadan Begttm, 4.8, 198, 36on., 441, 
615, 

Gulrukh Begum (name of two princesses), 
309, 463, 464, 618. 
ffumbkt, a fruit, 71. 
guns, 112, 113, 115, 
gm-sanmndar, a title, 61 3n. 

(jurg&n, meaning of, 460*. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favored by same .Per¬ 
sian kings, 2,11. 

gut, ox giint, a kind of pony, 133. 


Hi 


.ABBAH, a weight, 36. 

Habi Bihzadi, MaulanA, 528. 

Habi YasAwul, 523 (No. 389). 

Habib ’AH Khan, 436 (No. 133). 

Habib ’All Khan, 422. 

Hada Rajputs, 138, 409. 

Hafiz Kumaki, 540. 

Hafiz of Tashkand, 540. 

Hafiz Khwajah ’AH, 613. 

Hafizak, a musician, 613*. 

Hafiz Nazi*, a musician, 613*. 

Haft Iqlim, a work, 508, 512. 
haft josh, a metallic composition, 41. 
Haidar, son of Shaikh Yaqiit, 479. 
Haidar ’All ’Arab, 497, (No. 279). 
Haidar Dost, 521 (No. 390). 

Haidar Gfamlabnawis, a katib, 100. 
Haidar Gurgani, MirzA, 460, 460*. 
•Haidar Mirza pafawi, 314. 

Haidar Mu’atmnai, 649*. 

Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah Begi, 
384 (No. 66), 485. 

Haidar Qasim ICohbar, 318. 

Haidar Sultan Uzbak, 319. 

Haidar, of Kashan, 593. 

Haidari, of Tabriz, a poet, 603. 

Hairati, a poet, 187.f 
liaji Begum, 420, 441, 465. 

HAjl HiuffParwar Begum, 511. 


Haji Khan SherSkalu, 319, 328, 353, 

359 *. 

Haji Muhammad Khan, ofSistan, 366*, ; 
368, 374 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan, 477 (No. 224). ^ 

Hajjaj, 36. 

Hajo, the Koch leader, 493*. 

Hakim ’Abdul Wahhab, 468. 

Hakim ’Abdurrahim, 648. 

: Hakim Abulfath, of Gihin, vide Abul 
Fath. 

Hakim ’Ain ul Mulk, 321,406, 480 (No. 
234), 543. 

Hakim ’All, of Gilan, 402, 466 (No, 
192), 542. 

Hakim ArLstu, 542. 

Hakim Beg Jahangiri, 511. 

Hakim Dawui, 543, 

Hakim Fakhruddin ’AH, 543. 

Hakim Fathullah, 542. 

Hakim Shaikh Hasan, 542, $43. 

Hakim Ifaziq, 474. 

Hakim Humam, 474 (No. 205), 474 f 
543, 586*., 587. 

Hakim Is-haq, 543. 

Hakim Khush-hAl, 475. 

Ilaldm Lutfullah, 5.18 (No. 354), 543. 
Hakim. Masih ul Mulk, 543. 

Hakim Mipri, 491 (No. 254), 540, 542, r 
Hakim Muzalfar Ardistani, 516 (No. 
348), 543. 

Hakim ul Mulk, Shamsuddin, of Gilan, 
408, 4(37*., 542, 599 n. 

Hakim Ni’matullah, 543. 

Hakim Rizqullah, 544. 

Hakim Ruhullah, 543, 

Haldm Saif ul Mulk Lang, 543. 

Hakim. ShifAi, 543. 

Hakim Talab ’AH, 543. 

Hakim Zambil Beg, 442 (No. 150), 542, 
Hakim Ziauddin, of Kashan, 497. 
haldlkhur, or sweeper, 139. 

HAlati, of Turan, a, poet, 595. 
kallni, a dish, 60. 

Haliml, a poet, 363. 






halted , 59. 

Malw&f, 541. 

Ilamdam Kokah, 378. 

Hamdarni, a poet, 379. 

^rlamid Bukhari, Sayyid, 397 (No. 78), 
418. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, 504 
Hamid Q/tdiri, Shaikh, 544 
hamzak, 98, 98//, 

Hamzah, a musician, 613?/. 

Hatnzah Beg Zul Qadr, 813, 314. 
Hamzah Beg Ghatraghali,497 (No.277), 
474. 

Haqiqat i Hindustan, title a work, 491?/. 
Hara, or Hilda, Rajputs, train horses, 
138 ; 409. [361. 

Harem, the Imperial, ' 44; private do., 
Haribans, a Sanskrit work, 106. 

Haridi Bain Kachhwahah, 495. 
fatrisah , a dish, 38?/., 60. 
harness, oP elephants, 126; of horses, 
136 ; of camels, 145 ; of mules, 153. 
Hasan, son of Mlrza Rustam Cafawi, 
314 

Hasanj Mlrza, 420. 

Hasan, son of Mxrza Shahrukh Badakh- 
shi, 313. 

Hasan, Qazi, 174, 498, 545. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a doctor, 543. 

Hasan 'All Ivhan Barha, 392. 

Hasan ’All Kotwal, 436. 

Hasan ’All, of Mashhad, a kafcib, 102. 
Hasan ’All Turkman, 493. 

Hasan ’Arab, 411. 

Hasan Beg Shaikh ’liman, 346, 454 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Khan Barha, 392. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 204, 476 (No. 220). 
Hasan Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Ifasan Khan Khizanolu, 429. 

Hasan Khan, of Mewat, 334??. 

Hasan Khan Mianah, 506 (No. 311). 
Hasan Ivhan Sur, father of Sher Shah, 
419. 


Hassn, Shaikh, 543. 

Iiashim Barha, Sayyid, 376, 392, 407, 
419, 440 (No. 143). 

Ha shim Beg*, boh of Qasitn Khan, 7 
(No. 226). 

Iiashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 

Hashim, # Khwajah, 459. 

Hashim, Mir, of Nishapur, 425. 

Iiashim i San jar, Mir, 494w. 

Hashimi, of Kittnan, a poet, 566?/. 

Ilatim, son of Babd Maukli, 473. 

Hdtim vSambhali, 544. 

Hatti Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Jiauz, or subterranean reservoir, of Ha¬ 
kim ’Ali, 466. 

hawks, 293, 294. 

Hay at Khan, 469. 

Hay at i, of Gil an, a poet, 574. 

Hazarabs, a tribe, 408, 462. 

Haziq, a poet, 475. 

Hernii, 319 ; his birth place, 359, 359//.; 
365. 

heresies, 176, 591 n. 

heretics, how treated, 453, 

Kidayatullah, 469. 

Ilijaz Khan, 340. 

Hijrani, Maul an a, 102, 

Hijri, a poet, 622. 

Hilal Khwajahsara, 334. 

Him mat Khan Barha, 392. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 340, 
485, 486, 420. 

Hindal Mivza, 309, 408 ; dies, 476. 

Hindus, 88/i.; are good painters, 107; 
their months, 205; are influential 
at court, 204, 205 ; their customs 
adopted, by Akbar, 184; build 
mosques, 333 ; learn Persian, 352; 
are employed by Muhammadans as 
valdls, 332; are often ill-treated, 
372,501 (bwtejazyah); hold offices 
under Akbar, 528; also under Sbak- 
j ah an, 536, 5|7 ; list of learned 
Hindus, 538, 539, 542, 547; their 
doctors, 544, 544?/,theip mytholo- 





Of 


gy, poetically treated by Muham¬ 
madan poets, 544*. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muham¬ 
mad, 106. 

Hizabr Khan Barba, 392, 39 5n. 

hockey, 297. 

Hodal Eao Bundela, 488. 

liom , a sacrifice, 184. 

Horal Deo, 356. 

horses, imperial, 132; imported into 
India, 132, 133; favorable laws for 
horse-dealers, 133 ; ranks, 134 ; 
fodder, 134, 135 ; get boiled grain, 
ghl, and sugar, 134, 135 ; harness, 
136 ; shod twice a year, 137; offi¬ 
cers and servant* in charge of, 137 ; 
how branded, 139 ; bow mustered, 
215 ; are taxed when imported, 215 ; 
various classes of horses, 233 ; when 
dead, how replaced, 250; how brand¬ 
ed, 233, 255. 

horticulture, 87, 41.2; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, &on of Prince Danyal, 310. 

Hoshaug, son of Islam Khan, 493™., 521. 

Hosbmand Baud Begum, 310. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humini, Haldm, 175 ; vide Hakim. 

Humayun, Emperor, his flight from In¬ 
dia, 318, 319, 328 ; 334, 417, 420, 
441, 441™.; his tomb, 465, 541; 
615. 

Humayun Farmill, 351. 

Humayun Quli, 474. 

hun , a Dak’hin coin, 18, 37. 

bunting, 282, 292, 290. 

Husamuddfn, son of Abul Qasim Nama- 
kin, 472, 473. 

Husamuddfn Badakhshl, 440. 

Ilusamuddin Inju, Mir, 451. 

Husamuddm Shah, 317. 

Husdmuddm Surkh, 538. 

Husain, Shaikh, of Khwarazm,440, 581. 

Husain Khwajah, of Mai w, 674. 

Husain ’All Barha, 392. 

Husain Beg, 439, 476 (Ho. 219). 
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Husain Khan Barba, 392. 

Husain Khan Mirza, 439, 442 (No. 149)> 
Husain Kh,in Qazwlnl, 516 (No. 337/. 
Husain Kulankl, a kafcib, 103. 

Husain Lodi, 505. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Kking-suivar, 448. 
Husain Mirza, Sultan, 362, 434, 462. 
Husain Mirza, son of Shahrukh Mirza 
Badakhshl, 313, 38Q™. 

Husain Mirza pafawl, 313. 

Husain Pak’hllwal, 454, 501 (No?301). 
Husain Qudsl, Mir, 602. 

Husain Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khan, 
Jaban. 

Husain Khan Shamlii, of Harat, 363, 
377. 

Husain Khan T|j^riyah, 372 (No. 53), 
348. 

Husain Sana!, a poet, 563. 

Husainjfc, Mir, 389. 

Husn o nan, a Masnawl, 514. 

Iluzuf, of Isfahan, a poet, 565, 

Huziirl, a poet, 598™. 
hydrostatic balance, 42. 

IbACHKI', or closet, 46. 

'Ibadatmand, 458, 

Ibn Bawwab, a katib, 100. 

Ibn Hajar, 540, 574™., 581™. 

Ibn Muqlah, 99. 

Ibrahim Afghan, 331. 

Ibrahim of Astrabad, a katib, 101. 
Ibrahim Badakhshl, Khwajah, 435. 
Ibrahim Beg Jabiiq, 331. 

Ibrahim, Hajl, of Sarhind, .105,172,174, 
189, 547. 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 330, 333, 353, 
373, 461, 462, 618. 

Ibrahim Khan Balochl, 360. 

Ibrahim Khan Path-jang, son of I’timad- 
uddaulah, 451, 480™., 511, 512. ' 
Ibrahim Khan Shaibani, 383 (No. 64). 
Ibrahim Khan Sur, 384. 

Ibrahim Lohanl, 520. 
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Ibrahim Mirza, Akbars brother, 526. 
Ibrahim, Mirza, 311 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahan, 102. 
Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rustam pafawi, 
| 314. 

Ibrahim Path purl, Shaikh, 402. 
Ibrahim, Qazi, 547. 

Ibrahim QuJi, son of Ismail Quit Khan, 
512 (No. 322), 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shah- 
rlkh, 101. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

1^ am uddi n Ibrahim, Maulana, 440,574». 
ice, used at court, 56. 
igldh, a caligraphical term, 103». 
ideas peculiar to the East, 510 n, t 552m., 
55#., 555 n» 66fe., 060ft., 576»., 
577 n., 586m. ; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 
Idris, a Utib, 99,101. 

Mllat Band Begum, 477n. 

Iftikhar Beg, 616 (No. 335). 

Iftikhar Kb an, 466. 

Iftikhar Khan, 521, 521ft. 
jfghur [Uigur], a ChagMai tribe, 389, 
620. 

Ihtimam Khan, 521, 521 n. 

IkhlA$ Khan I'tibar, the Eunuch, 405 
(No. 86). 

Ikhlih? Khan, 506. 

Ikhti$<? Khan Barba, 392 (twice). 
Ikhfciyar, Khwdjah, 101. 

Ikbtiyarul Mulk Gujrati, 325, 463, 507. 
I! ah dad. Paizi, of Sarhind, 316m. 

I lab dad, of Amrohak, 202, 

Uahdiah, son of Kish war Khan, 497. 
Ilahdiah, Shaikh, 53S. 
ildM, a coin, 30. 

Hah Virdi Khan, 601 n. 

Ilhamullab Kambd, 402. 
illuminations at court, 48. 

Iitifafc Khan, 315. 

Ilyas Khan Langah, 375. 

’Imad, a katib, 102w. 

’lmad, of Laristan, 490, 


’Imad ul Mulk, 516 (No, 343). 

Imam Malidi, 106 m., 169, 189 ; vide 
pahib i Zaman. 

Imam Qnll Shighali, 512 (No. 325). 
Imamly a poet, 550 m. 
immorality, of the Grandees, 192, 319, 
349, 364, 466m., 475, 594m. 
importation of horses, 215, 2144. 
in dm grants, 271. 

'Inayat Khan, 445m, 

Imiyatullah, .Darbar Khan, 466. 
'Inayatullah Khan, 499. 

’Inayatullah, Mirza, 364m. 

Indarman Bundela, 488, 
infantry, 251, 254. 
inventions, 41; vide Akbar. 
insignia, of Dlwctns, 412m. 

Iqbdlndviah i Jahdngin, author of, 413. 
’irdqt, a kind of horse, 140. 

Irij [fricli], Shahnawaz Khan, 491, 511. 
'irmas-money, 250. 
iron, 40, 113. 

Irshdd i QdzZ, title of a work, 547. 

% Is4 Khail Afghans, 457. 

'Isa Khan, of Orisd, 352, vide 'Isa Za- 
and Miydn 'Tsa. 

Tsa Kh&n Main, 526. 

Ysa, Qazi, 449, 618. 

'Is* Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 3.04a., 420, 
422. [400. 

’lba Zamindar, 331, 340, 342, 342a., 
Isfandiar Khan, 455. « 

Is-haq Paruql, Shaikh, of Bhakkar, 514. 
Is-haq Maghribi, Shaikh, 507 n, 

Is-hacg Maulana, 545. 

Is-haq, Mulla, a singer, 612. 

’ishq-bdzi, vide pigeou flying. 

Ishqx, Maulana, 528. 

Iskandar Beg Badakhshi, 475 (No. 211). 
Iskandar Khan, Khan A lam, 305 (No, 
48), 382. 

Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 341. 

Islam Khan Chisl^i, 493, 519, 520. 
Islem Shah, 611m, 612m.; vide Salim 
Shah. 
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Ismd’il, Sl-iah of Persia-, 178, 524. 
Isma’U, Mulla and Maulana, 538, 547. 
UrruVil Kambii, Haji, 309. 

Isnia’ii Khan, [Qulx Bog] Duldai, 388 
(No. 72). 

Isxn&’il Khan Sbaihanf 384. 

Mirzu, C^fawi, 814. 

Ismail Quli Khau, 300 (No. 46), 401, 
407, 425. 

Ista-jlu (Uytajlii), a tribe, 619. 

1 ntihl&l , a rhetorical figure, 600//. 
; .Itabi, of N'tyaf, a poet. 58S. 

Ttibar Khan, the Eunuch, 403. 

I’tibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 
433. 

Ftimid Khan, the Eunuch, 428 (No. 
119). 

Ttimad Khan Gujratf, .13, 198, 325,385 
(No. 67), 507. 

I’time d add aid ah Gh ias Beg, 508 (No. 
319), 512. 

rtitnad ul Mulls Gujratl, 386. 

Mwaz Bahadur, 439. 

Twaz Mirza, 347. 

*lm at Khan, son of Yusuf Khan, 373, 
620. 

Tzzat, Mirza, 445//. 

I//atullah, 500 (No. 289). 

J ABA’Ul' Qaqahal, 351. 370, 436. 
Jabbar Quit Gakk’liar, 487- 
jackiriyt, 70. 

JaTar, a poet, 572, 573/|, 

Ja’far Bukhari, Say y id, 416. 

Ja’far, of Tabriz, a katib, 100, 10].. 

Ja far Beg Aeaf Kluiu, 106 ; vide ANjjaf 
Khan (III). 

JVfar Khan Taklu, 426 (No. 114). 
Ja’far, Mirza, a poet, 412. 

Jagannath, sou of Bilian Mall, 387 (No. 
69). 

Jagat Gosaiux, mother of Shahjahan, 
310. 

Jagat Singh, ICachfevahah, 310, 340, 
447 (No. 1G0), 458. 


* 

jagirs, 242, 261, 

Jagmal, 322. 

Jagmal Kachhwahah, 436 (No. 134), 
Jagmal Pun war, 476 (No. 218). 
Jagaat’h, a singer, 613#, 

J&gneris, a clan, 395. 

Jagraj Bikramajxfc, 505. 

Jahanafroz, Prince, 492. 

Jahanara Begum, 350. ^ 

Jahaudar, Sultan, 311. 

Jahangir, Emperor, [Prince Sail rhf his 
birth and death, 309 ; his mother, 
619 ; his wires and children, 310, 
477//., 619 ; his weight, 207n .; day 
of accession, 213/?.; makes vows, 
290 ; his love to Nur Jah&n,' 509??.., 
510; 48, 33|j345, 358, 401, 457, 
458, 492, 569/?., 574». 

Jahangir Barba, Sayyid, 392. 
Jaharigirdad, a musician, 613??. 
Jahangir Quli Beg Humayimi, 331, 
Jahangir Quli Khan Lai ah Beg, 450, 
501. 

Jahangir Quli Khan, Mirza Shams*, 
327, 328, 450 (No. 163). 

Jai Chanel, of Nagarkot, 330, 404. 

Jai Mall, of Maircha, 368 ; vide Jatmalb 
Jai Mall, son of Kupsi, 427, 428, 430. 
Jahiir, a tribe, 440. 

J alal Barba, 414. 

Jalal i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 507. 
Jalal Kashmiri, 437. 
jalalah, a rupee, 33 ; its meaning, 237/?. 
Jaialah Tarikl, or llaushani, 345, 361, 
397, 403, 411. 
jal&li, a coin, 29. 

Jalal Khan Baqai, 595/?. 

Jabil IChan Gakk’har, 455, 457, 486, 
Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khan Qurclii, 475 (No. 213). 
Jalaluddin Mahmud Bujiiq, 384 (No. 
65). 

Jalaluddin Mas ud, 384, 384//. 
Jalaluddin Multani,Qa/,i, 175, 185,546, 
Jalaluddin, of Siskin, 314. 





J'al&liiddin, Shaikh, o38. 

Jalaluddui Stir, 370, 

jail , a kind of writing*. 100. 

Jam of Kadih, 320, 419. 

Jim Nandci, 302. 

jama hdcil i hah vide assessment. 
jama 1 raqml, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bakbtyar, Shaikh, of Jalesar, 
101, 42f> (No. 113), 470. 

Jamal, Muila and Maulana, 546. 

Janial Kambu, Shaikh, 528. 

Jamal Khan .Afghan, 435. 

Jamal Khan Kambu, 544. 

Jamal IChan, of Mowat, 334. 

Jamil Khan, son of Qutlu, 520. 
Jamaluddin, a katib, 101, 

Jamiluddln Bat-ha, $)8, 476 (No. 217). 
Janutluddiu Husain Iuju, Mir, 450 (No. 
164). 

Jamaluddiu Husain, a katib, 101. 

Jarnl, the poet, 566m. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, 547. 
Jamahed, Maulana, 102. 

Jan, Khwajah, 611. 

Janiii Begum, 309. 

Jan Bahd, Mirza, 362, 363, 364«. 
janijlah , a kind of horse, 233. 

JinfBeg, Mir/,a, of Sindh, 194, 209, . 

335, 361, 57 Gn. f 

Janish .Bahadur, 345, 481 (No. 235). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 506. 

Janjuahs, a tribe, 456«. 

Jan Nisar Khan, 504. 

Jan Qulij, »00 (No. 291), 501. 

Jarullah Mirza, 518. 
jasty a metal. 40. 

Jaswant Singh, 478. 

Jaswant Singh Bundela, 488. 

Jat Mall, of Mairtba, 5o2; of Chitor, 
617 ; vide J aim all. 
jait, a Weight, 36. 

Jauhar, Shaikh, 547. 

Jazbi, a poet, 480, 596. 
jaxijah (properly jhyah)ot Lax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 189 ; 237m. 


jealousy) of th^P r ^ ees > 326 
jetaly a coin, 31. 
jewels, 15. 

jhandd, the Indian dag, 60. 

Jhamli, a caste in Gujraf, 285w. 
jharok'hah , or inspection w7‘dow, 54, 
337m., 613m. ; vide dar.san. 

Jhujhar Khan Afghan, 436. 

Jhujhar Singh Bundela, 488, 489, 505, 
Jhujhar Khan Gujrati, 386, 462. 

Ji Ji Anagah, Akbar ’s nurse, 321, 325; 
dies, 327. 

jilauddrs, or runners, 138, 142 m. 
jilaiodnah, 142. 

Jodh Bai, 309, 619. 

Jodrahs, a tribe, 456 m. 

Motifs Edi t or court astrologer, 404 m. 
Judai, a poet, 107, 590, 590m., 598m . 
Jujak Begum, 492. 

Jumlat ul Mulk, a title, 349. 

Junaid i Kararanf, 330, 396, 400, 422. 
Junaid Murul, 523 (No. 383). 

J^LAB Gakk'har, 456m. 

Kab Edit or Poet Laureate, 404, 613 m. 
Jcdbdby a dish, 60. 

ICabir Chishti, Shaikh, 519 (No. 370), 
520, 521, 522. 

Kabir, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Munaw- 
war, 547. 

Kabir, Shaikh, 519m. 

Kaohhwahah Rajahs, madness in their 
family, 310, 333; 398, 458/2., 459 ; 
vide Bahari Mali, Bhagwait Has, 
Man Singh ; Eajawat and Shaikh- 
avvat, 419. 

Kdfijahy title of an Arabiegrammar,362/>. 
ICfthi, a poet, 5 66. 
hath 25. 

Kai Qubad, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, 877. 

Kajar, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Kakars, a tribe, 377. 

Kakar ’All Khan Chishti, 408 (No. 92), 





Kaku, Shaikh, 545. 
kola , a coin, 30, 31. 

Kala Pa bar, 370. 

Kalan Beg, Kb W ajab, 461. 

Mdwarit , o ? kal&nwat, a singer, 612??. 
Kahlah Tjamnah , an Arabic work, 106. 
lfalmv d poet, 602#, 

A <tiimdtmhshu ardy a work on Persian 

literature, 253%. 

Kalla, son of Rai Ram, of Jodhpur, 
399, 476. 

Kalla Ivachliwahah, 623 (No. 381). 
Kalya®, of Jaisalmxr, 477. 

Kalyan Mall Rathor, of Rikanlr, 316, 
367, 408 (No. 93). 

| Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 486. 
Kamal, Mulla, 546. 

Kamal Bukhari, Sayyid, 397. 

Kamal Khan Gakk’har, 322, 410, 455, 
456,486. , 

Kamal Khan, of Jalor, 622. 

Karnaluddin Khawaii, 445 n, 
Karnaluddin, father of Mir Abu Turab, 
506. 

lOimaluddin Husain, Maulana, 540. 
Kambii, a tribe, 399, 402. 

Kami, author of the Nafdis ul Madsir, 
'448 n. 

Kami, of Sabzwar, a poet, 601. 

Kamil Khan 'Alaingm, 489. 

Kamil Khan, Mirza Khurram, 327,328, 
459. 

.Kamr&n, Mirza, 311,312,378,379, 380, 
388, 468, 618. 

Kangar Kaehhwahah, 436, 437, 531. 
kansi, a metallic composition, 41. 

Karam ’All, 519. 

Karam Beg, sou of Sher Beg, 515. 
Karam ullah, son of 'All Mardan Baha¬ 
dur, 496. 

Karam ullah Kambu, 402, 482. 

Karan Rathor, 359, 483, 

Jearand, a trumpet, 61. 

Karim I)ad Afghan, 331. 

K&rm Chaud Kachhwahah, 387 n. 


kashk, a dish, 60. 

Kashmiri, Mirza, 472, 473. 

Kashmiris, their character, 380, 399. 
Kat||§, a tribe in Sorat’h, 334. 
katibs, or oaligraphists, 100, 

Katis, a tribe, 417. 

Katikab Qazwini, 485. 
kauhibcih, a royal ensign, 59. 

Jcaulpatr, a metallic composition, 41. 
Kesii Das, son ojf: JaiMall, 502 (No. 802), 
Kesii DAs Maru, 502. 

Kesii Das Rathor, 310, 526 (No. 408). 
Kewal Ram, 448%, 

Khabitah, a rebel, 356, 356%., 437. 
Khadijuh Begum, 511, 512. 
hkafi, a kind of writing, 100. 

Khafi Khan, the historian, 343%., 445%. 
Jchdk i khaldq, 21, 23, 37. 
khdkshoe , 27. 

Jvhaiid ibn ’Abdullah Qasri, 36. 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, 99. 

Khalil Quit, 518 (No. 358). 

Khalil ullah. Shaikh (Shah), 376, 525 
(No. 397). 

Ivhalil ullah Yazdi, Mir, 525, 

Khan ’A'lam, Chalmah Beg, 378 (No. 58). 
Khan 'Alara Iskandar Khan, 365. 

Khan ’Alam, Mirza Barkhurdar, 512 
* (No. 328). 

Khan i A’zam, Mirza ’Aziz Kokah, 169, 
208, 209, 299, 310, 325 (No. 21), 
397,451,603%. 

Khdn Bdhd, a title, 316. 

Khan Daman, Shah beg Khan Arghun, 
377 (No. 57). 

Khan Dauran Shahjahani, 413, 

Khdn Johan, a title, 330. 

Khan Jahan BArha, 392, 394, 

Khan Jahan, Husain Quli, 172,204,329. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 336, 427 ; vide next 
name. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Orisa, 
366«. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, JPini, son of Daulat 
Khan Lodi, 503. 






Khan i Kalan, Mir Muhammad, 322 

(H>. 16). 

KhdnKh&ndn, a, title, 316 ; insignia, 
316 ; 312 ; vide Bairam Khan, 
.. Mun’im Khan, and nest name, 
Khan Kbanan, Mirza ’Abdurrahim, son 
of Bairam Khan, 206, 30,9,315, 331 
(No. 29), 362, 451, 503,569m., 574m., 
576m,;, 578m., 579??., 585m., 593m., 
599fy, 601 m., 603m., 606m., 608m., 
613m, 

Khan Mimi, 311,811m. 

Khan Muhammad Qaqshal, 621. 

Khan Zaraan 'All Quli Shaibani, 319 
(No. 13), 366, 462, 489, 568. 
Xh&nahiad Khan, 466, 472, 493, 
Khandan, a k&tib, 102,<>17. 

Khangar, of Kaohh, 419. 

Khanjar Beg Chaghtai, 533. 

Kbanji, Malik, of Jalor, 493. 
Khanzadahs, of Movvat, 384, 391. 
kharal , 23, 25, 26. 
kharclunt, a kind of gold, 40, 41. 
khardal, a weight, 36- * 

kharr/dh, a tent, 54. 

K’hatars, a tribe, 456m., 487m., 522, 622m. 
IChaw&nd Dost, 423. 
k’hitikri, 59. 

Khidinatiyah, a class of servants at court, 
252, 282 ; their chief, Khidinat Rai, 
252,431. 

Kirin g Suwar, 448. 

Khizr, (Elias) the Prophet, 556??., 567m., 
681. m ' 

Khizr Khwajah Khan, 365, 365m., 374, 
388,441, 443, 529,615. 

Khizr Sultan Gakk’har, 487. 

K’hokars, a tribe, 456m. 

Kkdbd, Shaikh, <96 (No. 275). 
Ivhudawand Kh& a Dak’hiux, 442 (ito 1 
161), 449. 

lvhuda Yar Kl t an Latl, 363m. 

Khurram 312. 

Khurram Khan, 533 v 

Khurram, Prince, 337; vide Shah jab an. 


Khurram, Mirza, vide Kamil Khan. 
Khurvamihid, a musician, 613 n. 
khushkah , a dish, 69. 

Jcfiushniz, 276. 

Khusrau, Prince, son of Jahangir, 310, 
327, 414, 414 m., 433, 454, 455, 467. 
Khusrau, of Dihll, the poet, 102m., 540, 
582. 

Khusrau Khan Chirgis, 363, 364, 364a. 
KUusrawi, of Qain, a. poet, 591. 
khtifbah, read by princes, 185. 
Khwajagan Khwajah, 423, 639; vide 
Khwajah Kalan. 

Khwajagl Khwajah Tab rani, 508, 512. 
Khwajagl Muhammad Husain, 478. 
Khwajah Ahrar, a saint, 322. 

Khwajah 'Arab, 204. 

Khwajah Baqi Kb an, 459. 

Khwajah Beg Mirza, 619 (No 365). 
Khwajah Hasan, uncle of Zain Khan 
Kokah, 310, 344. 

Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandi, 322. 
Khwajah Jahiin, Amina of Harat, 424 
(No. 110). 

Khwiijah Jahan Dost Muhammad, 477m. 
Khwajah Kalan (Khwajagan Klnv&jah)> 
322. 

Khwajah Sulaiman Afghan, 340. 
Khwajah ’Usman Afghan, vide ’Usman. 
Khwanandah, Mir, 465. 

Khwawand Malmnid, 322. 

Kljak Begum, 322. 

Kijak Khwajah, 494 (No. 262). 

Ktka Ban a (Band. Par tab), 839, 418, 

443m. 

kilds [jjilds], cherries, 65 m., 616. 
killing of auimals forbidden, 200, 258. 
kindri (lace), 510. 

Kirat, Rajah of Kalinjar, 611m. 

Kishn Das Tun war, 506 (No. 313). 
Kishn Singh Bhadauriah, 489. 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 104. 

Kish war Khan, 497. 
kitchen, the imperial, 56, 

Kohbar, a tribe, 613. 



kokafi „ or jbohwji&sh, or fosterbrother, 
323. 

kokndr, 513. 

Kor Hamz&h, 813. 

kornish , a kind of salutation, 158. 

Krone, 13. 

Kuehak ’All Khan Xolabi, 438 (No. 138). 
Kit fie letters, 99. 
htiktirs , or pdlki bearers, 254. 
knhnak, 23. 

TCujak [Kuchak] Yiisawul, 482. 
kukrak, 23, 24. 
htmaki, a class of troops, 231. 
Knndliwnls, a clan, 391, 395, 
kushtah, prepared quicksilver, 563?/. 
hmargahi a musical instrument, 50. 


JLiAO, 226. 

Lachbmi Narain, of Knob Bih&r, 340; 
vide Lakh mi. 

Laohlimi Narain Shafiq, a Persian wri¬ 
ter, 491 n. 

Lad, Shaikh, 62Q. 

laid Barba, Sayyid, 526 (No. 409). 

Iddan , a perfume. 

Ladli Begum, 311. 510. 

L&bauri, Mi'rzd, 500. 

Laili, 560 n. 

Lakh mi Rai, of Kokrah, 480?/. ; vidt 
Lachhmi. 


lakrait , 252. 
la l i rfaldliy a coin, 29. 

Lai Kalawao t [Miyan Lai], 612, 612 n, 
Lai Khan,, a singer, 613?/. 

Lai Khan Kollibi, 475 (No. 209). 

Lalah, son of Bir Bar, 405, 523 (No. 
387). 

lallali, mcauing of, 42G». 

Lamas of Tiblmfc, 201. 

Land revenue, 13, 

Langahs, a clan, 362. 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladl i, 
ldri y a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan, 211. 




Lashkar Khan Barba, 392, 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husain, 
407 (No. .90). 

Lashkari, Mrrza, son of Mirz& Yusuf 
Khan, 374,505, 518,522 (No. 3|5) ; 
vide pafshikan Khan. 

Lasltkari Gakk’liar, 457. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 339. 

Latif Khwajah, 196, 
lead, 40. 

Learned men, exchanged for horses, 191 ; 
banished, 187,139, 190, 191; list 
of them during Akbara reign, 537 ; 
where placed in battle, 58 In. 
leopards, for hunting, 285, 287, 288, 
523 ; leopard carriages, 150. 
letters, 98. a 
Library, thj imperial, 103. 

Jjilaioaii , title of a Sanskrit work, 105. 
lime, price of, 223. 

Lisdn ul G-haib, title of a book, 603??. 
Lisanx, a poet, 603 n. 

Liwal, a poet, 613m. 

Lodi Khan? son of Qutlii, 520. • 

Lohdni Afghans, 622* 

Lobar Ohak, 479. 

Lon Karan, Rai, 404, 494, 531. 
lub&n, a perfume, 82. 
lAibuttawdrikh, title of a historical 
work, 447//. 

Lutfuliak, son of Khuerau Khan, 364. 
Lutfullah, son of Said Khan, 466. 

, ■ , /, f! S ^ ^ * 

MaASIR I RAlUMr, a historical 
work, 338, 603», 

Ma^ilrn Beg pafawi, >426. 

Ma’cum Khan Farankhudi, 351, 400, 
410, 443 (No. 157)* 

Khan Kabuli 189, 342, 343, 
351, 400, 481*., 444.448a., 621. 
MaVum, Mir, of Bhakkar> 514 (No, 514),, 
Ma’cum, Mir, of Kabul, 32?- 
Ma’cum, Mir, of i^shan, 59% • 
madad i met’ash, vide, sayurgh)k 






Mil dan ulafkdr, a Masnawi, 614 
mtdddt , a class of letters, 103w. 

MacUid Singh, of Ivokrali, 401, 480 m. 
Maclini Singh, 605. 

Madhii Singh Kachhw&hah, 418 (Ho. 
104). 

Madhit Singh Shaikhawat, 410. 
Madhukar Buidela, of U'mlchah, 856, 
389, 390, 430, 452, 458, 487, 488. 
Madrasahs, 279 ; Himuiyuns at Dihli, 
538, 

matfhribi, a dirham, 36. 

Maghrib iycih, a dass of saints, 507. 

Mali Band Begum, 328, 334, 336. 

Mab Jiijak Begum , 318, 322. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 

Kachhwahah, 340, 447. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriak, 489; 

Mahabat Khan, 337, 338, 339, 347,371, 
414 

Mahabat Khan ’A'lamgirl, 522. 
Mahdbhdrat , 104, 105m., 210. 
Mahapater, tho singer, Gllw. 

Malidawi Sect, 490. * o [-480. 

Mahdx Qasim Khan, 348 (No. 36), 372, 
Mahdl Khwdjah, 420. 

Make's Das Rath or, 359. 

Mahmands, an Afghan tribe, 345, 397. 
Mabimid, son of Ikibii Maukli, 473. 
Mahmud of Barba, Sayyid, 389 (Ho. 75). 
Mahmud, of Basakhwan, 177, 452. 
Mahmud Bigarah, Sultan of Gujnit, 506. 
Mahmud, |.pn of Daulat Khan Lodi,503. 
Mahmud, of Ghazni, 456m. 

Mahmud Is-h%, a katib, 102. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
505. 

Mahmud, Malik, of Sistdn, 314. 
Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, a poet, 685 m. 
Mahmud, Mfy* Munshi, 449. 

Mahmiid) Muza, Gurgam, 460. 

Alabin lid Pak’hliwal, 501. 

Mahmud Siyaiisb, a katib, 101. 
Mahmud, Sultan o^Bhakkar, 362, 420, 
421,422. . 


Mahmud Shah (II.), Sjilt&n of Gujrafc, 
385. 

Mahmud Sultan Mir/a, 461, 462. 
Malmnidis, a sect, 452. 
mahtabi, 46. 

Mahum Anagah, 316, 323, 324, 328, 
332, 381. 

Ttoahuwd tree, 70, 616. 

MaliTvi Hamaclani, a poet, 585. 

Maid uni Afghans, 499. 

Maili, of Harat, 57 L. 

Main, or Munj, a Rajput clan, 526. 

Maji, a tribe, 610/*. 

Majmd ul Abkdr , a work, 569w. 

Alajmin Khan Qaqslial, 326, 368, 369 
No. 50). 

Mak’han Barba, 392. 

Makhmic Khan. 388 (No. 70). 

Makhdum ul Mulk, ’Abdullah of Sultan- 
piir, 169, 172, 173. 175, 177, 185, 
187, 389, 374, 544. 

Makhfi, the nom-de-plume of two Impe¬ 
rial princesses, 309, 510. 

Mak’hu, a musician, 613». 

Makhwn i Afghani, a history, 506. 
mal, or Gujrat wrestlers, 219, 263. 
maid (fir, a perfume, 82. 

Malays, 616. 

Mildeo, Rajah, of Jodhpur, 315, 316, 
429, 430. 

maUjhubah , a dish, 61. 
maUJc , a title, 369/*. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhli, a poet, 608. 

Malik ’Ali, Khwajah, 515 (No. 330). 
Malik ’Ambar, 491, 503, 504. 

Malik Bir, 456. • 

Malik Kalan, 456. 

Malik Kid, 456. 
jlalik Ma/sud, 509. 

Malik, Maulana, a katib, 102. 

Malik PM, 456?*. 

Met likushshua *rd, 491, 548/*. 

Mallui Sain, of Kucli Bihur, 331. 

Ala I hi (Qldir Khan), 428. ! 520, 

Mamrez Khan, son of 'Usman Lohani, 










man, a coin, 30. 

M&n Tunwar, of O waliar, 611 m. 
Mangabdars, 231, 236, 238 ; muster 
one-fourth. or one-fifth, of their con¬ 
tingents, 244; salaries, 240, 245, 
248 ; below the rank of commanders 
of Two Hundred, 627; — under 
Jahangn and Shahjahiin, 636 vide 
grandees. 

Mansur, Mir, 590, 

•mandat) a tent, 64, 78. 

MangarAls, a tribe, 456 m. 
mangoes, 67, 68, 644. 

Many ah Begum 499, 611,512, 
maMi, meaning of, 370. 370m., 473. 
Manohar, son of Iionkaran,494(Ho.266). 
Manrup Kachhwah&h, 388. 

Man Singh Darb&ri, 506. 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, Rajah, 206i 
339 (No. 30), 418, 418m. 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, 506 (Mo. 314). 
maqali, a kind of writing, 99. 

Maq^ud, Khwajah, of Harat, theengra* 
ver, 27, 52, 63. 

Maq$ud, son of Makh$u$ Khan, 388. 
Maq?ud 'Ali, of Werkopai, 608 n. 

Maqgud ’Alt Kor, 437 (No. 136). 
markiz, a caligraphieal term, 103m. 
MarkizuladivtiV) title of a work, 649m. 
inaniage, laws of different sects, 174; 
Ak bar’s laws regarding. 277 ; taxes 
on, 278 ; age fixed for, 195, 203. 
Ma’ruf MaulAna, a katib, 100. 

Ma ruf padv. Shaikh, 471. 
Maryam-niakdni) title of Akbar’s mo¬ 
ther, 309, 48, 62, 465. 
Martfbm-ZMi&nX) title of Jahangir’s 
mother, 309, 619. 

Mashdriq ulanwdr, a work, 547. 

Masih (Messiah), 656m. 

Masilia. Kair&nawi, a poet, 544. 

Masnad i 'All, 502, 523. 

Mas’ud Husain Mirza, 330, 461, 462. 
Matdli) an Arabic work, 362m. 
mutch-locks, 113;—beare rs, 116,251,254, 


Mat’hura Das K’hatri, 523 (No, 379). 
.Maulanazadah Shukr, 541. 

Mate arid ul kilam, title of a book, 549 m, 
Mawis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 252* 

Mazhari, of Kashmir, a poet, 684. 
measures, 88m., 226, 226, 229 of Kash~ 
mil*, 346. 

Medni .Rai Chauhan, 470 (No, 198). 
melons, different kinds of, 66, 623, 
metals, origin of, 33 ; compositions, 41, 
Mewrahs, runners, 262, 

Mi$d Begum, 518, 
mid, a perfume, 80. 

Mihr ’All Barlas, 342, 

Mi hr ’All Khan Siicloz, 436 (No. 130), 
Mihr ’All Kolabi, 351, 353, 354,463, 
mihr din, a coin, 33. 
mihvhul) a kind of cloth, 95, 617. 
Mihrunnisa, vide Nur Jahan. 

Mibtar Jauhar, 441m. 

Mihtar Kh&n Anisuddfn, 417 (No, 102), 
Mihtar Sa adat, 497. 

Mihtar Sakari, 441. 
milk) vide Bayurghal. 
millennium, 106m., 169m., 191,198, 453. 
minerals, 39. 

Mint, Imperial, 10, 18, 495 ; Akbar s 
mint-towns, 31, 

Mir ’Adi, 268. 

Mir ’Arz, an officer, 257,259, 334. 

Mir At ash, a title, 470. 

Mir Bakawal, or master of the Kitchen, 
57. 

Mir Man, Maul&ns, 540. 

Mir Khalifah, 420. 

Mir Khan, 416, 472. 

Mir Khan Yasiwul, 618 (No. 361). 

Mir Khawafi, Khwajah, 445m. 

Mir Khwajah, son of Sulfan Khwdjak, 
423. 

Mir Manzil, or quarter-master, 47. 

Mir JRuhdii, a title, 602 m. 

Mir Sdmdn, a tit|^ 384. 

Mir Shah, 515. 







miraculous events* 355; vide Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Arghun, 475 (No. 2.08), 
Mi ra le Jalair, 521. 

Mirak Khan, 439. 

Mirak Khan Bahadur, 532. 

Mirak Khwajali, 525. 

Mirak Khwijah, Chingiz Khan, 442. 
Mirak, Mirza, Itazawi Khan, 438. 

Miran Bukhari, Say y id, 397, 

Miran gfadr Jahau, 468. 

Miran Mubarak, of Khandesh,. 309. 
Miran Muhammad Shah, oi Khaudesh,. 
325. 

Mir-dt id Hindi, title of a book, 
568?*. 

mirdahah , a non-commissioned officer, 
116??,., 252, 254 

Mirzas, the, their genealogy and revolt,. 

461 *, vide rebellion. 

Mirza Ahmad, Kliwajah,. 508,. 512, 

Mirza Beg Shahri, 424 
Mirza Khan Nieffi&piiri, 502 (No. 303).. 
Mirza Khan, or Mirz6 KlmnKhanan, 
■vide KkauKbanan Mirza ’Abdurra- 
hlm. 

Mirza Khwajah,. son of Mirza Afta&ullah, 
522 (No. 371). 

Mirza Quli Khan, 376,. 38 5, 530* 

Mirz& Quli Maili, 571. 

Mirza K&jah, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shahi, 413. 

Mirza Sultan, son of Mirz6 Shahrukh 
Badakhshx, 318. 

Mirzadah ’All Khan, 443 (No. 152). 
viisqdl, a weight, 36. 
mietar, of copyists, 52 n. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 612. 

Miy&n Tsa Khan Lohdni, father of 
’Usman, 520. 

Miyan Job, 371. 

Miyan Khan Ghori, 326. 

Miyan Lai, vide Lai Kalawant. 

Miyan Tartsen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajihuddin, 5|8. 

Miyanah Afghans, 456, 506. 


Mohan Das, Bai, 470. 

Mohan Kachhwahah, 398. [104 

Mokesh Mahdnand, a Sanskrit work, 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and Turani 
equivalents, 486. 
monopolies, imperial, 479. 
moon, in dreams signifies luck, 321. 
moth, its love to the candle, 57 6n. 

Mot’h Bajah, vide- Udai Singh. 
mu’allay, 300. 

Muarrikh Khan, 518. 

■mu a tab, meaning of, 433. 

Mu’azzain Khan, 492, 521 n. 

Muazzara Khwajah, 366?*., 408, 524. 
Mubarak i Bukhari, ofGujiifc, 385,397. 
Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 479. 
Mubarak Kbau Gakk’har, 455,457, 486. 
Mubarak Khan, wazir of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud of Bhakkar, 421. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 195. 

Mubarak Shah, a k&tib, 100., 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh, father of 
Ahulfazl, 169,185,187, 198, 209, 
490, 537, 669?*. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of Ahvar, 537. 
Mubarak, Shaikh, of Gwaliar, 637. 
Mubariz Khan ’Adli, 456. 

MiiQab ibn Zubair, 36. 

Miu;ahib Khan, 533?e. 

Mustafa Ghiizi, 486 (No. 246). 

Mustafa Khan, 445?*., 501. 

Mustafa, Mulla, of Jaunpvir, 500. 

Muliis, Mirza, 641. 

Mufriddt i Marumi, title of a book, 
514. 

Mughis, Mir, Mahwi, 585, 585?*. 
Mughuls, look upon ‘ nine* as a sacred 
number, 364». 

Mughui Khan, son of Zain Khan, 316- 
Mughal, Mirza, Badakhshi, 313. 
Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad, sou of Daulat Khan Lodi, 
503. 

Muhammad Ardistani, Haji, 525 (No. 
399). 
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Muhammad Bukhari, Shaikh; 390 (No. 
77). 

Muhammad, Hajl, of Kbabushan, 006/?. 
Muhammad, Haji, a katib, 100. 
Muhammad, Maultina, 641. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Aubah, a katib, 

101 . 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Kingri, 514. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Tattah, 378,500. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Yazd, 175, 182, 
189. 

Muhammad, Murza, 492 (No. 259). 
Muhammad, of* Qazvvin, a katib, 101. 
Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdavvr, 
546. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, 422. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mlr'Adl, 438 (No. 
140), 490. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Kohfas (Bihar), 
400. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of B&hronch, 645-j 
—, a katib, 102. 

Muhammad Apghar, vide Ashraf Khan. 
Muhammad AQghar, Bah&r Khan, 405 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 487. 
Muhammad ’All, of Jam, 5*23 (No. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a katib, 103. 
Muhammad Amin Dlw4aah, 334. 
Muhammad Amin, Hafiz, 185. 
Muhammad A’zam Hajl, 681?a. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, of Jaiesar, 425. 
Muhammad Baql Khan Kokah, vide 
B&ql Khan. 

Muhammad Baqir Ilarawl, 355. 
Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, 362. 
Muhammad paiih, 413. 

Muhammad palih, $adr, 272. 
Muhammad palih, Khw&jagl, 528. 
Muhammad palih, Mirza, 364/?. 
Muhammad pdfl, of Mazandaran, 590. 
Muhammad Fikrf, Sayyid, 602. 
Muhammad Ghaus, Shaikh, of Gwalior, 
367,457, 458, 539. 

Muhammad Hakim Hafiz, a katib, 101. 

* 


Muhammad Hakim Mirza, Akharis bro¬ 
ther, king of Kabul, 312; his daugh¬ 
ter, 312; his sister, 449 ; bis mother, 
318, 320, 322; 317, 344, 377, 
465, 469, 470, 609 n. 

Muhammad Husain, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 102, 

Muhammad Husain, of Tabriz, a katib, 

102 . 

Muhammad Husain, KhwAjah, a katrb, 

101 . 

Muhammad Husam, Kh\v£jagi, 478, 
485 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, 
407 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husain Mirza, 325, 461, 
462. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza pufaw!, 313. 

Muhammad Husain Nazir!, 579,579/?. 

Muhammad ’Isa Tarkhan, 362. 

Muhammad 'It&bl, 588, 588/?. 

Muhammad Kh&ti, 525 (No. 400), 

Muhammad Khan Bh&rr, a singer, 612. 

Muhammad Khan Gakk’har, 455, 486. 

Muhammad Khan Jalair, 411. 

Muhammad Khan Niyazf, 483 (No. 
239). 

Muhammad Khan Sharafuddin Oghlit 
Talriu, 426, 508. 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 516 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas’ud, sou of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 466. 

Muhammad Mrrak palihl, 583. 

Muhammad Mfrza pafawi, Sultan, 426. 

Muhammad Miimin Hafizak, 613/?. 

Muhammad Payandah, vide Payandah 
Khan. 

Muhammad Qaqsh&l, Mirza, 370. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan, of Nishapiir, 
353 (No. 40), 603??. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir A'tisK 
478. 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 613/?. 

Muhammad Qasim Shad! Shah; 102. 





Muhammad Quli Afshar, 411. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Bari as, 341, 
{No. 31), 866. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Turkman, 474 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad Quli Toqbai, 434 (No. 129). 
Muhammad Rizd Nau’i, 606». 
Muhammad Sa id, 416, 481. 

Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 395- 
Muhammad Sharif, son of 1‘timadud- 
daulah, 433,509, 511», 612. 
Muhammad Sharif, Nilwajah, 508, 512. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 448. 

Muhammad Sharif Nawai, 602». 
Muhammad Sharif Sannad \ 516, 607a. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqni, 591. 
Muhammad Sultdn Mirza, 461, 462. 
Muhammad Tablb, Mirza, of Sabzwar., 
442. 

M uhammad Talib, son of Shaistah Khan, 

511. 

Muhammad Wafa, 494, 

Muhammad Yar Gzbak, 882. 
Muhammad Zaliid, of Balkh, 176. 
Muhammad Zaro&n, 508,533. 
Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakhshl, 
313. 

Muhammadans, intermarry with Hin¬ 
dus, 469, 470. 

mthaqqaq, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
Mubl, of Shiraz, a katib, 100. 

Muhihb ’All Khan, son of Mir Khallfab, 
,420 (No. 101). 

Muhibb ’All Khan Rohtasi, 422, 530. 
Muhihb ’All Khawafl, Khwajah, 516 
(No. 347). 

Muhibbullah, Mir, 607. 

Muhkam Singh Svsodiah, 418. 

Muhsin Khan, 376. 

Mnhtarim Beg, 443. 

Muhtarim Begum, 312. 

Muhtashim Klum, 493. 
muhur, a coin, 80. 

Mu 1 in, Qazi, 545. 

mu hit, a coin, 30, 62. 


Mu’inuddin, author of Tafsa* i Ma am, 
523. 

Mu ltiuddln, of Far&h, a katib, 100. 
Mu’inuddln Ahmad Khdn FarankhwU, 
434 (No. 128), 541. 

Mu’inuddln Chishti Sigizi, of Ajnin, 
401, 540. 

Mu’lnuddm Tanxirl, a katib, 100. 

Mu’izz, Mir, of Kashan, a kdtib, 102. 
Mu’izzul Midk, Mir, 189, 381 (No. 61), 
Mujahid. Khdn, 383, 421, 494,533. 

Mu'jamid Biddan, a work on geogra¬ 
phy, 106. 4 

muj annas, a kind of hoi*se, 140, 233. 
Mujtakid , 186. 

Mukammal Khan, 105, 619a. 

Mukarram Khan, 489, 493, 621, 
Mukarram Mirza pafawl, 315. 

Mukatman Bhadauriah, 488 (No. 249). 
Mukhli? Khan, 505. 

Mukhli^ullah Khan, 466. 

Mukhtar Beg, sou of Agha Mulls, 
497 (No. 278). 
rmhhi, a panleaf, 616. 

Mukund, zamlndar of Fatbabad (Ben¬ 
gal), 374. 

Mukund Deo, of Grind, 61 lw. 

Mulla Mir, 542. 

mules, imperial, 152; where bred, 487 ; 
imported, 152; their food, lo~., 
harness, 153 ; how mustered, 216. 
Multafrt Khan, 472. 

Mumin Khawafl, Khwajah, 447. 

Mumin Manvarld, 101. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 369, 501w., 612,615. 
Munawwar, Shaikh, an author, .1.06, 

189, 547. 

Mun’im Khan, Khan Khan&n, 263, 317 
(No. 11), 334, 371, 384, 427, 440. 
Munis Khan, 417. 

Munj, a Rajput clan, 526, 
munj, a kind of grass, 395. 

Munhir and Nahir , two angels, 500. 
munshiydt, or letters, of Abul Fath 
Gllanl, 425 n. 







Mun<?if Khan, 477 (No. 222). 
muqdsd , 263. 

Muqarrab Khan (Akbarshihi), 378. 
Muqarrab Khan, 643. 

Muqbii Khio, 408. 

Muqirn ’Arab, vide Sliuj4’at Kh6n. 
Muqlm i Harawf, 420, 421. 

Muqlm KMn, 371. 

Muqlm Khan, son of Shuja'at Khan, 
523 (No. 386). 

Muqlm, Khwajah, son of Khwajah 
Mirak, 525 (No. 401). [420. 

Muqun, Mlrz6.j| son of Mlrza Zul-nun, 
Muqlm NaqshbandS, 433. 

Muqim Sh&hjahani, 413. 
muqti, or jdgirddr, 256. 

Murad, Prince, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 309, 618; bis complexion, 
309 ; 48,141%. jcalled Pabarl, 182% ; 
is instructed in Christianity, 182, 
183 ; 335, 383, 543, 574%, 618. 
Mur&l Bakhsh, Prince, 472, 478. 

Murad pafawl, son of Mlrza Bus.tam, 
314, 315. 

Murad Khan, 373 (No. 54). 

Murid, Mir, of Juwaiii, 498 (No. 282). 
Murad, Mir, Kolabi, 523 (No. 380). 
Murad Qull Sultan, 486, 487. 

Murtaza Klmn, vide Farid i Bukhari. 
Murtaza Khan, Husamaddin Inju, 451 
472. 

Murtaza Khan, Mir, 449 (No. lt$). 
Murtazi, Mlrza, 327. 

Mhrtaza Nizam Sb&h, 336, 449. 

Murtaza Sharif, Mir, 449, 540. 

Musa, Shaikh, Fatbpurl, 402, 403. 

Musa, Shaikh, Lahori, 539. 

Musa, Shaikh, 544. 

mmd'adat, on advances to officers, 265. 
musamman, a dish, 60. 

M us awl Sayyids, 381, 482. 

Mushfiql of Bukhara, a poet, 683. 
music, at court, 51, 611 ; schools of, 
611%. ; abolished by Aurangzib, 
613%. 


Mu’tamid Khan, 478, 521%. 

Mu’tamid Khan Bakhsh I, 413. 

Mu’tamid Khan Muhammad palih, 446%. 

mutanjah , a dish, 61. 

Muzaffar, brother of Khan *Alam, 602 
(No. 304). 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrafc, 326, 332, 
334, 335, 383, 386, 618; vide 
Nat’hd. 

Muzaffar Husain Mlrza, 353, 461 (No. 
180), 463. 

Muzalfar Husain, Mlrza, j/afawl, 313 
(No. 8), 314. 

MuzafFar Khan Barha, 392, 394, 605. 

Muzaffar Khan Turbati, Khwajah Mu¬ 
zafFar ’All, 332, 348 (No. 87), 368, 
439. 

Muzaffar Khan Ma’murl, 504. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 505. 

Muzaffar, Mirza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirza, 362. 

Muzaffar Mughui, 512. 

-N AprB Shah, son of Qutlu, 520. 

Naqir Main, 526 (No. 410). 

Naylra, 383. 

Na<?ir Khusraii, a poet, 190, 198. 

Naglvuddln Pak’hliwal, Sultan, 454. 

Na^irulmulk, vide Plr Muhammad 
Khan. 

Napnillah, son of Mukht&r Beg, 497. 

Naqrullah, £kifl, 100. 

Nadi ’AU Arlat, 508. 

Nadi ’Ali, Hafiz, 508. 

Nadi ’All Maidani, 507 (No. 317). 

NMr Shih, 363. 

Nadir!, name of several poets, 605,605%. 

Nadir ulmulk, 590%. 

JYafdis ulmaasir , a work on literature, 
448%. 

nafir, a trumpet, 51. 

Nahid Begum, 420. 

Naik Bakhshu, a singer, 611. [313. 

Najabat Khan, Shuja’ MinA Badakhshl, 





Najat Khan, Mirza, 374, 439 (No. 142). 
Najibah Aiiagah, 398. 

Naimuddin ’All Khan Barha, 393. 
Najmuddin Muhanuuad. K&hi, 566ft. 
mU-Jmdd , or shipoaptain, 281. 

NaWaman, a poem, 106, 648, 550. 
Naman Das Kaohhwahah, 483. 
name of grandfather given to a child, 

497. 

i» lamgirak, or awning, 46. 

N&mi, a poet, 514. 

Nanak Jarju, a singer, 612. 
naphtha, 40. 

Napoleon I., 537ft. 

Naqabat Kh&n, 406. 

Kaijib Khan, 104, 10o», 106, 447 (No. 
161). 

naqir , a weight, 36. 

naqqdvah, a drum, 51; Jchanah t 47. 

naqMandi its meaning, 423 ft. 

N&rain DasEdthor, offdar,433. 
narndl , a kind of gun; 113. 
ndshpdU, a melon, 65. 
wtishh, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
nastcdliq, a kind of writing, 101, 10*/. 
Nafc'hu, of Gujrat, Muxaflar bh&h, 38o, 
386; vide Muzaffar Shah. 

Nau’i, a poet, 606. 

Naurang Khan, 334, 463, 531, 572ft. 
nauruz, or New Year’s day, 183, 276. 
Nauruz Beg Qdqshal, 437* 

Naw&i, 602ft. 

Nawazish Khan Sa’dullah, 363, 3G3ft. 
Nazar Bahadur, 374, 

Nazar Be Uzbak, 465 (No. 169). 

Nazar Kh&n Gakk’liar, 486 (No. 247), 
Nazar Muhammad KMn, of Balkh, 481. 
Naziri, the poet, 679, 579ft., 613ft. 
news writers, 258, 338. 

New Years day, 183, 276. 
niariyah , 23, 

Mqdbu^ibydn, a Persian primer, 41ft. 

nicliozwdlah, 26. 

NikalHi, a Turkish tribe, 619. 

Nil Kant’h, of Orlsa, 608 (No. 318). 


nimcth smodrdn, 254. 

Ni’matullah Bawwak, a kafcib, 101. 
nine, a favorite number of the Mughula, 
364ft. 

Niyabat Khan, the rebel, 400, 403, 
425, 437. 

Niyaz! Afghans, 484. 

Niz&m, of Jalor, 494. 

Nizam, Qazi, vide Ghazi Khan Ba- 
dakkshi. 

Nizam, Shaikh, 538. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 103. 

Nizam Murtaza Khan, Sayyid, 469. 
Nizam luidm Ahmad, the historian, 
420ft., 436, 514, 528. 

Niz&muddin Ahmad, son of Shah Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, 516 (No. 341). 
Nizamuddin Aulift, 440. 

Nizamuddin, Jam, 362. 

Nizamulmulk, Khwajah, 495, 
Nizamulmulk Tiisi, 583. 

Nu$rat Yar Khan Barha, 392, 395. 
nuqtalis, 453. 

. Nuqtawis, a sect, 452, 597ft. 

Niiram, 526 (No. 415). 

Nuri, a poet, 542. 

Nur Jahan, [Nur Mahall] 309, 310,311, 
337, 338, 369, 509 to 511. 
fifurndmah, title of a poem, 412. 

Nur Qulij, 480 (No. 229). 

Nuruddlu Mirza, son of A'^af Khan II., 
369, 433. 

Nurutdin Muhammad Naqshbandi, 
Mirza, 309, 618. 

Nuruddin Qaraii, a poet, 586, 586ft. 
Nuruddlu Tarkhan, 424, 524, 641. 
Ntkullah, a katib, 103. 

Nurullah Injd, 451. 

Nurullah, Mir, 545. 

Nurullah, Qazi, 346. 

Nuruimisa Begum, a wife of Jaktiugir, 
464, 477ft. 

rJSfuxhatulat'iodk , a cufistic hook, 181, 
647. 
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OlJAT Singh Bhadaurjab, 489, 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 19, 20, 22. 
opium eating, excessive, 378, 384».; 

vide drinking, 
oranges, 69, 

Ordat Kachhwahah, 483. 
ordeals, 205. 

1l ACHWABIAH, a kind of horse, 
183. 

Padishah Khwajah, 459. 

Padishah Qull, 480, 696. 
padre, a Portuguese priest, 182. 
pdsfosht, one of Akbar’s regulations, 217. 
Pahar, of Jalor, 494. 

Pahar Khin Baloch,351, 526 (No. 407). 
Pahar Singh BundelA, 407, 488. 

Pah an, nickname of Prince Murad, 309. 
pahit, 69. 

pahbiwdn, or wrestler, 253. 

paiks, or runners, 138; vide postrunners. 

paikdr, 20. 

painting, art of, 96, 107; discouraged 
by Islam, 108 ; painters of Europe, 
96 $ vide Akbar. 

Pairawi, of Stiwah, a poet, 600. 
paisah, a coin, 31. 
palde, a wood, 298. 
palK bearers, 254. 
pan, 72, 73, 616. 
pdnchtoliah , a stuff, 510. 

Panclni, Shaikh, 538, 617. 
pandaw, a coin, 30, 31, 
panidloJi, a fruit, 70. 
paniwdr , 26. 
panj, a coin, 30. 

Pdpd, the Pope, 183. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 101. 

Farhez Banu Begum, 314, 

Parisram, Rajah of Jammu, 345. 
Parmanaud K’hatri, 476 (No. 214). 
Farsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 276; vide 
Ait bar, Zoroastrians. 
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pdras stone, 402. 

Pari-ciirat, a masnawi, 514. 

Parichhat Zamindar, 493. 

Partab Buridela, 488. 

Partab, Rai of M&nkofc, 345. 

Partab Sana (Raua Rika), 387, 400, 
443519. 

Partab Singh Kachhwahah, 516 (No. 
336). 

Partab Ujjainiyah, 513ft. 
parw&nchahs, 263, 

Parwdnchi, an officer, 259. 

Parwiz, Prince, 310, 31.1, 814, 336,337, 
344, 477ft. 

Parwiz dad, a musician, 613 n. 

Patr Das, Rai Bikramajit, 439, 469 
(No. 196). 
pdniah, a coin, 31. 

pay, of soldiers, 247, 251, 252, 254, 
504; of mau$abdars, 248; of Ahadis, 
250. 

Payami, a poet, 601. [518, 

Payandah Khan Mugkul, 387 (No. 68), 
Payandah Muhammad Tarkhan, 362. 
paymeuis, how made, 262, 263, 264. 
pensions, 474, 510. 
perfumes, 73, 74, 75, 77. 

Peshrau Khan, 497 (No. 280). 
pluirdit , 253. 

Pharao, proverbial in the East, 160;?., 
169, 170, 181. 

Pichab Jan Anagah, 344. 
pickles, 64 
pigeon flying, 298. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 177. 
pineapples, 68. 
pinjar, 25. 

Pir ’AH Beg, 315, 

Pir Khan [Plru], son of Daulat Khdn 
Lodi, 503. 

Pir Khan, of Jalor, 622, 

Pir Muhammad, a katib, 101. 

Pir Muhammad Kha n Shinvani (Mulla), 
324 (No. 20), 359ft., 541, 619. 



Kraadab, Liwai, a poet and musician, 

613, 613?*. 

filial, vide brass. 

piydr, a fruit, 71. 

plantain tree, 70. 

play, at court, 203, 297, 303, 349. 

Poets, of Ak bar’s reign, 5481Y; poets 
laureate of India, 491, 548?*., 611 ; 
vide Kabi Rai, Malik itshshu’ara. 
Vide also tie following Poets, men¬ 
tioned in the Am,—Akyifi, Aiffri, 
Anls'i, Arslan, Ashki, Asm A'tishl; 
Baba Talib; fnbn, ffarfi (fairafi) 
Kashmiri, farfi Sawaji, fabubi, 
paib, Ipdlihi, puff ; Dakhll, Daurl, 
Dawai; Faizi (Fayyazl), Faizi 
Sarliinlii Eahmi, Fanal, Farebl, 
Farisi, Fikrl, Fusuni; Ghairati, 
Ghayurf, Gbazali, Ghaznawl, Hai¬ 
dar Mu’ammai, Haidari, Hairati, 
Hal ail, Halim!, Hamdaml, Ha- 
shimi, Hay at i, Haziq, -Husain 
Marwx, Huzni, Huziirl; Imami, 
Mtabi; Jami, Jazbi, Judal; K-sJu, 
Kalim, Kami, Kami Sabzwari, 
Khnsrau, Khusrawl; Lisani, Li- 
wai ; Mabwi, Maili, .Maklifi, Ma- 
siha, Mazharl, Musbfiqi; Na^ir 
Khusrau, Nadir!, Kami, Haul, 
Nawab Hazin', Nurl; Pairawi, 
iViyarnl; Qaidi, Qarari, Qasim 
Arsl&n, Qasim Juns.ba.di, Qasimi, 
Qudsi; Raff i, Rahai, Rahi, Razai, 
Euswai; Sarnrl, Sana!, Shaikh 
Siiqi, Saqqa, Sarkhush, Sarmad?, 
Sawadl, Shafiq, Shahri, Sh&puv, 
Sheri, Shifai, Shikebi, Slmjai, 
Siraja, Sultan ; Taqiya, Tariqi, 
Taslxldhi; Ulfatf, ’XJrti ; W 119 K, 
Wafai, Wall Dasht Bayazi, Walibf, 
"Waqan, Wriqui. 
porters, vide Durban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Ak- 
bar’s court, 168, 182, 191, 618 ; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 172, 
4*40, 499. 


post, post-runners, 252». 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwahah, 458. 
Pratab, vide Partab. 
precious stones, 15, 451, 510?*; vide 
diamond, yaqut . 

prices of articles, 62; of ice, 56; of 
building materials, 223 ; vide 
wages. 

Printing, art of, in India, 99?*. 
prisoners, how treated, 330. 

Prit’hx Chaud Kachhwahah, 495. 

Prit'hi Singh Bundeia, 488. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 19(5. 
prostitufes, segregated, 192. 
prostration, or sijdah, 159, 159?*., 181, 
192. 

Public Works, 222. 

; punhar , 24, 26. 

Piiran Mall, of Gidhor, 340, 480?*. 

Puvan Mall Kachhwahah, 329. 

Purbin Khan, a musician, 612. 
Puruk’hotam, Rai, a Brahman, 180, 528. 

QaBIL son of ’Atfq, 526 (No. 412). 
Qabul Khan, 457 (No. 137), 616. 
qabwli, a dish, 60. 

Qadam Rasul , or Q.adam Mubarak, or 
foot print of the prophet, 198, 507. 
Qadir Khan. Mallu, 428. 

Qadir Quli, 525 (No. 402). 
qaigurz, a kind of camphor ; vide 
fcmqun, 78. 

Qaidi, of Shiraz, a poet, 599. 

Qaim Khan, 371. 

qalandarl , a kind of tent, 46, 54. 

qalyah, a dish, 61. 

Qamar Khan, 448, 485 (No. 243). 
qamarghah, a kind of hunting, 284. 
Qandaharl Mahall, 314 
Qaubar Be, 455. 

Qdnun, a medical work, 467, 

Qaqshal, a clan,'369, 369?*. 

Qara Bahadur, 460 (No. 179). 

Qar& Balm, 516 (No. 345). 
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Qara Beg- Farrashbegi, 313. 

Qara Khan Turkman, 355. 

Qaraqoinlii Turks, 315, 619. 

Qardtaq Khan, 400, 616w 
Qara Turks, 37 In. 

Qard Y ilsuf, 315. 

Qarachah Khan, 388; 
qctrdrndmahf 263. 

Quran,. Nuruddrn of Gilan, a poet, 
175, 586. 

qardimls, or hunters, 282, 289. 
Qarlyghs, a tribe, 454, 501. 

Qasim, Mu 11a and Maul and, 545, 

Qasim ’All Kh&n, 465 (No. 187 k 
Qasiin Arslan, a poet, 103, 609. 

Qasim Budakhshi, Mir, 499 (No. 283). 
Qasim [Khan] Barha, Sayyid, 336,392, 
407, 408 419, (No. 106). 

Qasim Beg, 106, 517 (No. 350), 541. 
Qasim Beg Khan, 378. 

Q4aim Juuabadl, Mirzn, 591. 

Qasim Kahi, a poet, 209, 563. 

Qasim Khan Kasu, 443. 

Qasiin Khan Mir Balir, 379 (No. 59), 
620. 

Qasiin Khan, son of Mir Murad, 498. 
Qasim Kh4n Sistani, 439. 

Qasim Khwajah, 507 (No. 316). 

Qasim Kohbar, a musician, 613. 

Qasim Kokah, 420. 

Qasim, Shaikh, Muhtashim Khan, 493. 
Q&sinu, of* Mazandaran, a poet, 610. 
Qawim Khan, 371. 

Qazaq Khan Taklu, 426, 508. 

Q&zi, 268 ; general character of Qazfs, 
269. 

Qazi 'All, 411, 528. 

Qazi Khan Badakhshf, 383. 

Qazi Khan Bakhshl, 477 (No. 223). 

Qazi Hasan, of Qazwiu, 498 (No. 281). 
qimah pal do, a dish, 60; qimah shtirhd , 
60. 

qirdt, a weight, 36, 
qirbak, u title, 393». 

Qismiyah Banu, 618. 


qisriU jr, a mare, 135. 
gitmir, a weight, 36, 

Qiya Khan, 437. 

Qiya Khan, son of £fahib Khan, 464 
(No. 184). 

Qiydm Khdn, son of Shah Muhammad 
Qalatl, 433. 

qicbiiz, a musical instrument, 613. 

Quch Beg Humayuni, 455. 

Qudsjb, of Karbala, a poet, 602, 
quicksilver, 39 ; habitually eaten, 401; 

when called kushtah, 563». 
qulij, meaning of, 355/a., 500. 

Qulij Khan, 34, 309, 354. 

Qulijullah, 501. 
qullatain , 202. 

Quriduq Khan, 464 (No. 181). 

Qunduz Khan, 376, 464. 
qur, or collection of weapons, royal 
flags, &c., 50, 109, 110, 282. 

Quraish Sultan, of Kashghar, 459. 
qurgkub, 23. 
qittdb , a dish, 60. 

Qutbuddin, Saltan of Gujrat, 506. 
Qutbuddin, of Jalesar, 191. 

Qutbuddin Khan, 188,241, 333 (No. 28). 
Qutbuddin Khan, Shaikh, 496 (No. 2'75). 
Qutlu Khan Lohani, 326, 343, 354, 
356, 366/i., 440; his sons, 520. 
Qutlugh, meaning of, 432. 

Qutlugh Qadarn Khan, 432 (No. 123). 
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jABI, a coin, 30. 

Rafi’f, [Raii’uddin Haidar] of Ke¬ 
shan, a poet, 593, 693 u. 

Rafiqi, 594». 

Raffuddin ffafawi, Mirza, 523. 

Rahai, a poet, 592#. 
rahas, a coin, 28, 

Rahi, a poet, 611, 

Rahim Quli, 515 (No. 333). 

Rahman Bad, Mirza, 339. 

Rah mat Klian, son Masnad 'All, 497, 
502 (No. 306). 
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Kai Bhoj Haila, 458 (No. 174). 

Rai Durga Sisodiah, 417 (No, 103). 

Rai Mall Shaikhaw||, 419, 

Rai Man, 252k. 

Mi Rai Singh, 310, 357 (No. 44 , 463, 
526. 

Rai Sal DarMri, 419 (No. 106). 

Raibari, a class of Hindus who train 
camels, 147. 

raihdm, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

Rajah ’Alf. of Khandesh, 463 ; vide ’All 
Khan. 

Rajawat, 419. 

Rajputs, Janiibah, 334; Kachhwahah, 
vide Bibarz Mall; Hadas, 409; 
Ranghars, 526 ; Rathors, 357, 459; 
vide Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, Rajah, Kachhwahah, 458 (No. 
174). 

Raju Barba, Say y id, 452. 

rd/c’Jn, a Hindu custom, 184, 216%. 

Ram Chand Baghela, 358, 367, 369, 
406, 612%. 

Ram Chand Bundela, 477%., 487 (No, 
248). 

Ram Chand Chauhan, 495. 

Ram Chand Kachhwahah, son of Jagan- 
n&t’h, 387. 

Ram Chand Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 
268), 

Ram Chandr, Rajah of Khurdah, 489 
(No. 250), 607%. 

Ram Das, son of Rajsingb, Kachh¬ 
wahah, 453. 

Ram Das Kachhwahah, [Rajah Karan] 
483. 

Ram Das Diwan, Rai, 615 (No. 331). 

Ram Das, the singer, 611%., 612, 012%. 

Eamsali, Rajah of Gwaliar, 339, 343. 

Ram Sah Bundela, 356, 487. 

Ranas of Mai war, 387; vide Partab 
Singh, IJdai Singh. 

Eanbaz Khan Kamhu, 402. 

Bangka? Rajputs, 526. 
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Rangsen of Agrak, a musician, 612.’ 

Rashahat ulhaydt, title of a book, 568%. 
ran , an acid, 24, 

Ratan Eatkor, 359. 

Ratan Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Rathors, 357, 459, 522. 
rati, a weight, 16%. 

Raushanis, 34%., 340, 345, 356. 

Raza Quli, 496 (No. 274). 

Razai, a poot, 466. 

Razawi, 482 ; — Sayyids, 381; — 

Khan, a title, 439 ; vide Musawi. 

Razawi Khan Mirza Mlrak, 438 (No. 

141). 

Razi.ul Mulk, 385, 

rebellion of the Mirzas, 323, 330, 382, 

333, 373, 375, 386, 396, 397, 404; 
dates, 434%. 

refining of gold, 20 ; of silver, 22. 
religions views of tho Emperor Akbar; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 258 ; vide waqi’ahnawis. 

revenue, how paid, 13. 

revolt, military, in Bengal, 323, 350, 

351,431. 

Riayat, son of Peskrau Khan, 498. 

?dgdg, a metal, 40. 

rice, best kinds, 57. 

riqa, a kind of writing, 99, 100. 

risdlahddr } an officer, 259. 

river tolls, 281. 

Hiydzussaldtm, title of a historical work, 

427. 

Rizqullah Khan, vide Hakim Rizqullah. 

Rozafzun, Rajah, 446%. 
rubdby a musical instrument, 613. 
ruby, a large one, 414. 
ruk i tuiiyd, a metal, 40, 
rvhdni, a kind of writing, 99. 

Ruhullah (I), 511. 

rui, a metallic composition, 41, 

ruined towns, 494. 

Ruknuddin Mahmiid ICarnangar, 539. 

Kuknuddm, Shaikh, 538. 

Ruknuddin, a poet, 589%. 
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Ruin i Kb an, Ustud Jalabi, 441 (No. 
146). 

runners, 138. 

Riip, a servant of Akbar, 425. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 233; 
counted 40 dams in salaries, 31; — 
of Sber Shah, 31; of Akbar, 31, 33. 
Riipmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
429. 

Slip Mnkund Sisodiab, 418. 

Rdp Singh Sisodiab, 418. 

Rupsi Bair&gi Kachhwahah, 427. 
ltuqayyah Begum, daughter of Mirza 
Xlind&l, Akbar s wife, 309, 509. 
Rustam Kb in Dak’kini, 478. 

Rustam pafawi, Mirza, 314 (No. 9), 
804 n., 513, 619. 

Rustam, Prince, 618. 

Rustam i Zamau, Shaikh Kabfr, 519, 
520. 

Ruawai, 595w. 
riiyai, 190. 

Sa’XDAT Band Begum, 619. 

Sa’adat Kh&n, 478, 478w. 

Sa’adat Khan, son of Zafyr Khan, 522. 
Saadat Kban Badakhshi, 427 (No. 117). 
Saadat Mirza, son of Kbizr Khwajah, 
443 (No. 153). 

Sabal Singh, 485 (No. 245). 
sabhalc, 22. 

Sabdal Kban, 438 (No. 139). 

Sa’duddln, of Kbaf, 592». 

Sa’duMi Mas ill a, 544. 

Sa’dullab, Maulana, 545. 

Sa’dullah Nawazish Khan, 3613, 363^. 
saffron (zafaran), 84, 411,479. 
safidru , a metallic composition, 40. 
sag , 59. 

salisah, a money bag, 14. 

Sahd Bhonslah, 489. 

sahrj ullisdn , title of a book, 603a. 

' sdibdn , a royal ensign, 50. 

Sa’id Badakhshi, 410. 


Said Kban Bahadur Zafarjang, 466. 

Sa’id Khan Ciiaglitai, 331, 340#., 303, 
363«., 463. 

Sabd Kban Gakfe%av, 456, 457, 477*., 
532. 

Sa’id, Maulana, of Turkistan, 540. 

Sa’id Toqbai, 439. 

Saif ’All Beg, 315. 

Saif Kban Barba, 392, 414. 

Saif Khan Kokah, 350. 

Saifuddin palkwi, 315. 

Saifuddin Husain ’All Kban Barba, 
392. 

Saifullab, Mirza, son of Qulij Kban, 
500 (No. 292), 34#. 

Saifulmuluk, 473. 
sailors, 280. 

Sajiiwal Khan Sur, 428. 

Sakat Singh, 485 (No, 256). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 519. 
Sakat Singh Kachhwakah> 516 (No. 
342). 

Sakinab Bami Begum, 435, 449. 

Salcra, of Maiwar, 519 (No, 366). 
Salabuddin parfi, 586#. 

Salamullah, 211. 

salaries, of women, 44, 45, 615; of 
pensioners, 451; of ship-captains, 
281; how paid, 262, 263, 264; 
240, 245, 248, 250, 251, 510, 511, 
Salim Ohishti, of Fat h pur Sikri, 169, 
267#., 309, 402, 475, 492, 496, 
515, 539, 546. 

Salim Kban Afghan, 415. 

Salim Khan Kakar, 436 (No. ,132). 

Salim Khan Sirin dr Afghan, 486, 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 518 (No. 357). 
jHaliui Shah, 331, 317, 456 ; vide Xs- 
W lem Shah. 

Salimab Kb an urn, 441, 

Salimab Sultan Begum, 198, 309, 316, 
327, 441, 618. 
sal ml, a coin, 30. 

Salman of Sawab, a poet, XOOw. 





fr mlani, 21, 26, 37. 

salt, manufacture o.f s 470; an antidote 
against drunkenness, 555 n. 
saltpetre, 55, 56. * 

Saltan Deodah, of Sarolu, 857, 3587/., 
419. 

salutations, cat court, 158. 

Samanji Khan, 416 (No. 100). 

Sanaanji Khan Qurghuji, 441 (No. 147). 
Samarqandi, Mir, 522. 

Sami’ah Begum, 421. 

Samri, a poet, 603 n,, 604. 

Sandbil, title of a book, 547. 

mnads, or grants, 259 ; bow sealed, 263. 

Sana!, a poet, 550a., 563. 

sanbdsah, a dish, 60. 

sand for strewing oil paper, 101. 

sandalwood, 81. 

iSandaJhas, a family of Amarkofc, 339. 
Sangah Pun war, 526 (No, 411). 
S&figram, of K’harakpur, 340, 446,446m., 
480/z. 

sangrdvi , Akbar's favorite gun, 116, 
617. 

ftani Khan Harawi, 476. 
mnj, or cymbal, 51. 

San jar, of Kaahan, a poet, 595. 

Ban jar pafawi, Mirza, son of Sultan 
* Husain Mlrzd, 318, 496 (No. 272). 
Sanjar Mirza, son of Khizr Khun Haza- 
rah, 477w. 

Sanka Ran a, 430. 

Sanskrit, translations from, 104, 106, 
199 j names of the sun, 200, 202. 
setnuji fmkijij, a kind of horse, 133. 
Sanwai Das Jadon, 625 (No. 396). 
Sauwal Singh Bundela, 488. 
mqatndmah, 250. 

Saqj, Shaikh, a poet, 593. 
saqlnamahs, a class of poems, by Sanai, 
563?/.; by Shikebi, 576«.; by Mu¬ 
hammad pfifi, 590/2. 

Saqqii, a poet, 581//. 
mrdjpardtthj 54, 

Sarbaland Khan, 506. 


Sardar Khan, Mirza Abdullah,'327, 
328. 

Sardar Khan, 328, 469, 492, 

Sarfaraz Khan, 492. 
sarJchahMO, 261, 263. 

Sarkhush, the poet, 253 n. 

Sarmadi Afghan, 341. 

Sarmadf, of Isfahan, 607. 
sarmandal, a musical instrument, 612. 
Sarmast Khan, 519 (No. 362). 

Sarod Khan, a singer, 612. 

Satr Sal Bundela, 488. 

Satr Sal Kachhw&hab, 418. 

Satr Sal Eathor, 359. 

Sattis, a tribe, 456/t, 

Saturn, or Znhal, 201n. 

Sawadl, a poet, 580?/. 

Sawdnih, a historical work, 316//., 
418». 

Samdti ul ilk dm, title of a book, 549. 
sayurghal, or rent-free land, 261, 268, 
269, 270. 

Sayyids, of Ararohah, 391; Arabshahi, 
389; of Barba, 386, 390; of Bu¬ 
khara, 413, 4il5; of Gulistanah, 
566«. ; of Inju, 450; of Hawaii, 
459; of Manikpiir, 391; Musawf, 
381; Razawi, 381, 482 ; Salami, of 
Shlrdz, 506, 607; Tabatiba, 593/2. ; 
of Tirmiz, 514. 
sciences, how divided, 279//. 
sealing-wax, how made, 264. 
seals, Imperial, 45, 52, 263. 
sects, mde Khwajahs ; Maghribiyah ; 
Mahdawis ; Mahmiidis ; Nuqtawis ; 
Eaushanis ; Sumanfa ; Umana ; 
Wahidis. 

Shad Khan, 481. 

Shad Khan, Mirza Shadm&n, 327, 328, 
489 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 519 (No. 367). 

Shad! Beg, 455. 

Shadi Beg Shuj£at Khan, 481, 

Shadi Khdn Afghan, 319. 

Shadi Khan Shadi Be, 455. 





Shadi Shah, 102. 

Sbadman, Mirz&, vide Shad Khan. 

Sh adman Pakldiwal, 502. 
m&fi, Mirza, 412. 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 401 ft. 

Shah, a title, 337, 337 n. 

Sh&h, Maul&na, of Mashhad, a katib, 

100 . 

Shah Abui Path, 588™. 

Sh&h AbulMaali, Mir, 312, 322, 366»., 
441. 

Shah. Aim Turab, 198. 

Shah ’A'lam Ahmad abadi, 647. 

Shah ’Ail Nizam Shah, 336. 

Shah Beg* Arghun (under Babar), 311. 
Shah Beg Arghun, son of Zul-nun 
Ai-ghxin, 362. 

Shah Beg Khdn Arghun, 313. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Dauran. 
Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi, 442 (No. 
148). 

Shah Budagh Khan, 371 (No. 62), 
382. 

Shah Fanai, son of Mir Nojafi, 426 
(No. 115). 

Sbdh Fakhruddin Musawi, Naqabat 
Khan, 406 (No. 88). 

Shah Ghazi Khan, 443 (No. 155), 449. 
Shah Husain Arghun, Mirza, 362, 422. 
Shah Jahangir, vide Hashimi. 

Shah Khalil, 376. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nishapmy a katib, 

102 . 

Shdh Malik, Mir, 465. 

Shah Mansur, Khwajah, 430 (No. 122), 
34ft., 334. 

Shah Mirza, 325, 461, 462. 

Shah Muhammad Gakk’har, 515 (No, 
332). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad i ’All, 
525 (No, 395). [541. 

Shah Muhammad, Mauland, 106, 6,40, 
Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 208. 

’' Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
Khan, 378. 


Sliah Muhammad, son of Quraish 
Sultan, 506 (No. 310). 

Shall Muhammad, of Kashghar, 459, 

Shah Muhammad, of Shahabad, 106. 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qalnti, 408 
(No. 95). 

Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 480 (No. 
231), 596. 

Shah Quli flalabat Khan, 449. 

Shah Quli Mahram Bab&rlu, 859 (No. 
45). 

Shah Sultan, Mirza, 441ft, 

shdh-alii (cherries), 65 ; vide gilds, 

Shaham A'gha, 441. 

Shahain Beg, 319. 

Shaham Khan Jalair, 410 (No. 97). 

Shahamat Khan Barba, 392. 

Shahbaz Khan Kambii, 188,242,320, 
328, 342, 356, 399 (No. 80), 422, 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Amirul- 
ITmara, 518. 

s'hdhi\ a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Sb&hjahau [Prince Khurram], 310, 311, 
* 314, 337, B37ft; abolishes the 

prostration, 213ft. 

Shahnawaz Khan pafawl, 339, 472, 
472 n. 

Shahnawaz Khan, Mirza frich, 339, 
511. 

Shaliri, a poet, 424. 

Shahrukh Dautdii, 624 (No. 392). 

Shahrukh, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
Badakhshi, 809; 312 (No. 7); his 
children, 313 ; 880, 380ft.; 525. 

Shahrukh, son of Mirza Rustam pafawi 
314. 

Shahrydr, Prince, 311, 510. 

Shahii Kliail Afghans, 502. 

Sbahzadah Khan urn, Akbar’s daughter, 
308. 

Shaibani, a tribe, 319, 328. 

Shaibani Khan Uzbak, 361, 362. 

Shaikh Husain, an engraver, 53. 

Shaikh Husain, Maulan&, 540. 

Shaikh Mir, 445ft. 
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Shaikkawat Kachhwahahs, 494. 
Shaikhzadah 5 Sohrwardi, 100. 

Shaistah Khan, Mirza Abu Talib, 511, 

* 512.$ 

Shajawal Khan Sur, 428. 

SJuimdil unnatri , title of a work, 544. 
Shamlii, a tribe of Turkmans, 578#., 
610. 

Shams Bukhari, 523. 
slmmsali, an ensign, 50. 
sluimsherbdzt 252, 253. 

Shamsi, Mirza, vide Jahangir Quli 
Khan. 

Shamsuddin Bayasanghur, a katib, 
100 . 

Shamsuddin. Chalc, 618. 

Shamsuddin Hakimul Mulk, 542. 
Shamsuddia Khali, Khwajah, 445 (No. 

159), 411, 425, 491. 

Shamsuddin Kkatai, a katib, 100, 
Shamsuddin Kirmani, a katib, 102. 
sMrnydnali> an awning, 64. 

Shankal Beg, 361. 
s'hansah, 27, 

Shapiir Khwajah, 508, 512. 

Sharaf, of Nishapur, a musician, 613». 
Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 53. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz, 512 (No. 321). 
Sharafuddm, of Munair, a saint, 48. 
Sharafuddin, Mir, 507. 

Sharafuddm Husain, Mirza, 322 (Nq. 
17), 329,350, 351. 

Sharif A'muli, Mir, 452 (No. 166), 
176, 209, -691». 

Sharif, Amir ul Umar a, son of Khwajah 
'Al>du(?<?ama&, 517 (No. 351). 
Sharif Khan, 383 (No. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Ivolab, 526 (No. 406). 
Sharif, M ir, son of Shah. Bathullah, 540. 
Sharif, Mirza, son of ’Alauddin, 522 
(No. 372). 

Sharif Sarmadi, 516 (No. 344), 591»,, 
607, 607#. 

Sharif Wuqti'i, a poet, 591. 
shatal, 203. 


n 

shawls, 90. 91. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajlii, first husband 
of Nur Jahan, 496, 524. 

Sher Afkan, son of Saif Kokah, 518 
(No. 355). 

Slier Afkan Khan Humayuni, 455. 

Sher ’All Kamrani, 388. 

Sher Bog Yasawulbashi, 515 (No. 334). 

Sher Khan, son ofUtimad Khan. Gujrati, 

387. 

Sher Khan Kuladi, 325, 386, 396, 407, 

463. 

Sher Khan Mughul, 494 (No. 263). 

Sher Khwajah, 459 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 524 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwanah, 316, 317, 

348, 402, 524. 

Sher Shah Sur, called by Mughul his¬ 
torians Sher Khan, 328?z.; hia 
army reforms, 242; confers lands, 

256," 271; S40, 422, 428, 456, 

503, 504. 

Sher Shah, son of’AdK Mubariz Khan, 

,1 4io. 9 

Sherzad, 403. 

Sherzad Khan Bahadur, 514. 

Sher Zaman Barba, 392, 394. 

Sheri, a poet, 106, 197, 202, 204, 

610. 

Slieroyah Khan, 455 (No. 168). 

Sherulifth, 522. 

Shi’alis, 338; how treated by Sunnis, 

401; may abuse their religion, vide 
taqiyah. 

Shifai, a writer, 543, 

Shihab Badakhshi, 482. 

Shihab Khan, a singer, 612. 

Shihab Khan, Haji, 371. 

Shihabudilin Ahmad Khan, or Shihab 
Khan, 332 (No. 26), 59 b&. 

Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, 433. 

Shikebi, Mulls, a poet, 335m., 5/b. 

Shimal Khan Chelah, 443 (No. 154), 

476. 

ships, 280, 





shirbirinj, 59. 

Shir ward Afghans, 619, 

sJioshah , a caligrapfoioal term, 103ft. 

Skuja Beg Arghun, vide Shfih Beg. 

ShtyA Kabuli Asad Khan, 431». 

Shuja’, Mirza, JNajtlbat Khan Badnkh- 
shi, 3IB. 

Shuja’at Khan, vide ’Abdullah Khan 
TJzbak. 

Shuja’at Khan Muqim Arab, 371 (No. 
51). 

Shnja’at Khan Shadt Beg, 481. 

Sliuja'at Khan, Shaikh Kabir, 519, 
520, 521, 522. 

Shuja’at Khan Sill*, 428, 428ft, 

Shnja’i, a poet, 543. 

Shujawal Khan Afghan, 447. 

Shukrullah Zafar Khan, son of Zain 
Khan, 346, 522 (No. 373). 

Shukrunnisa Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 

M'- 

308. 

skull ah, a dish, 60. 

djdah,' ,ov prostration, 159, 181, 192, 

440; continued by Jahangir, 212ft.; # 
abolished by Shahj ahan, 213ft. 
sijji, 24. 
tifclcachi , 22 . 

Sikandar Dutani, 504. 

Sikandar Khan Stir, 319, 365, 366ft. 
Sikandar Mirza, 461,462. 
sildras (storax), 81. 

Sikloz, a Chaghtai clan, 435. 

Silhadi Kachhwahah, 495 (No. 267). 

silver, 22, 25, 31, 35, 38, 40. 

sim i sukhiah, a metallic composition, 

41. 

sing, a brass horn, 51. 

Singram, vide Sangram. 

Sipahd&r Khan, 504. 
siptmd, wild rue, 139ft,, 577 n. 

Siraja, a poet, 569ft. 

Sirgyan KbAn, a singer, 612. 

Sir! 0af, a kind of cloth, 94, 617. 

Sirs tree, used in medicine, 421. 
sitdi, 21 . 


sitting, modes of, 160ft. 

Sivrat, a Hindu, festival, 201. 

Siwa Earn, 481. 

siydhgosh , 290. * •* 

Sojd Kachhwahah, 329. 
soldiers, their pay, 247, 251, 252, 349ft,; 
fined, 265. 

sounds, nature of, 98; 

Soz o ffuddz, a Masnawx, 606ft. 
specific gravity^ 41; of woods, 227. 
spices, 64. [422, 

Sri Earn, son of Gajpati of Bihar, 400, 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, 323,368ft., 
370ft., 399ft, 

stitch, different kinds of, 89ft. 
storax, 81. 

stuffs, different kinds of, 90, 91, 617. 
Subhan Khan, a singer, 612. 

Subhan Quit Khhn, of Bukhara, 522. 
Subhan Quit Turk, 383. 

Subhan Singh Bundela, 488. 
sugctndh c/ugala (bdellium), 82. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 69. 

Suhail Khun Habshi, 835. 

Suhrab Khan, 413, 

Suhrab Turkman, 463. 

Suk’h l)eo Bundela, 488. 
suH, a coin, 31. 

Sulaiman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
306, 554, 554ft,, 662ft. 

Sulaiman Kararani, king of Bengal, 
171, 318, 337, 306,427, 502 ; his 
death, 427ft., 618. 

Sulaiman, Khwajah, 457. 

Sulaiman Lohani, Khwajah, 520. 
Sulaiman Mankli, 370. 

Sulaiman, MirzA, son of Khan Mirza 
311 (No. 5), 322. 

Sulaiman Shirazi, Khwajah, 356, 457, 
512 (No. 327). 

Sulaim&n, Sultan, of Badakhshan, 440. 
sulphur, 25, 39. 

suls, a kiud of writing, 99, 100. 

Sulfau, nom de plume of several poets, 
320. 
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Sultan Shaikh, of TMneswar, 104u 
Sultan A'dam Gakk’har, vide A'dam. 
Sultan 'AH, of Qayin, a katib, 102. 
Sulfe&n 'All, Khwajah, vide Afzal 
Khan. 

Sultan 'All, of Mashhad, a katib, 101, 

102 . 

Sultan Begum, 441. 

Sultan Deorah, vide Saltan Deodak. . 
Sultan Hafiz Husain, a musician, 613. 
Sultan Hashim, a musician, 613. 

Sultan Husain, of Khujand, 102. 

Sultan Husain Jalair, 317, 384, 411. 
Sultan Husain Mtvza, 299. 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Aubah, 435, 533. 
Sult&n Kkanum, Akbar's daughter, 
464. 

Sultan Khwajah, 'Abdul 'Azlm, 204, 
209,210, 269,272,273, 423 (No. 
108), 619. 

Sultan Mahnnid Badakhshi, 528. 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Muhammad Khandan, 102. 
Sultan Muhammad Munsif Khan, 477. 
Sultan Muhammad Nur, a katib, 102. 
Sultan Sarang Gakk’har, 456, 486. 
Sultan Tatar Gakk’har, 456. 
Sultanunnisa Begum, 310. 

Surname, a sect in Sindh, 179 n. 
sumvd , a coin, 30. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 200, 202; 

honored by Jahangir, 212 n. 

Sunctar, ofOrfsa, 626 (No. 414). 

Bur Das Rackhwahah, 498. 

Sur Das, a singer, 612, 612??. 

Bur Singh Itathor, 359. 
surajhrdnt, a stone, 48. 

Surjau Hada Rai, 409, 436. 
surkh, a weight, 16??. 

JSurmah i Sulamdni, a Persian 
dictionary, 518. 
surnd, a trumpet, 61. 
suttees, 341, 606??., 612 n. 
swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
421. 


T }^ABJNCEAII, a fighting elephant, 
467. 

Tabaqdt i Akbari, chronology of, 418??, 
tdbindty 242. 
tabri, a dirham, 36. 
taghihah , 250. 

TafrOiul ’Imdrat, title of a work, 
353. 

Tafsir i Ma’dni , 523. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khan i Kalan, 506 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mir Faragbat, 408 (No. 
94), 534. [621. 
Tahir Muhammad, Khwajah, 424, 
Tahir Miisawi, Mir, 482 (No. 236). 

Tahir, son of Saifuimuluk, 473 (No, 
201), 525. * 

Tahmas Mirza £)afawi, 314. 

Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 408, 409, 
424, 456; dies 178. 

Talmuiras, son of Prince Danyal, 310. 
Tahwildar, an officer, 45. 
ta’ini , 242. 

Taj Bibi, vide Murataz Maliall. 

Taj Khan, 457. 

Taj Khan Ghori, 326. 

Taj Khan K'hatriah, 526 (No. 4/14). 

Taj i Salmanl, a katib, 101. 

Tdjak , a work on Astronomy, 105. 
Tajuddin, of Dikii, 181. 

Takaltu Kli&n, 464. 

takauchiahy a kind of coat, 88, 583 n* * 

Takhtak Beg Kabuli, 469 (No. 195). 
tahlify 196. 

Taklu, a Qizilbash tribe, 426. 

takwin , 196. 

takyahiamads , 55. 

ta'Uq, a kind of writing, 101. 

ta'Uqali, 249, 255, 259, 261. 

idliqdn-y a metallic composition, 41. 

tamghdy 189. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 52,53 ; —a wrong 
reading for Narnakin, vide Abui 
Qasim Namaldn. 




tang dr, 26. 

tdncjhan, a pony, 138. 
tank , a weight, 16 m. 

Tansen, the singer, [Tansain, TansinJ 

400, 475, 612, 613m. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 612. 

Taql, or Taqiyk, Mulla, of Shustar, 208, 
200, 518 (No. 352). 

Taqi Muhammad, 518. 

Taql, Mir, sou of Shah Fathullali, 
540. 

Taqiya, of Baiban, 518. 

taqiyah , practised by Shiahs, 338. 

tarafddr, 289. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 371. 

Tardi Beg Iilian, 318 (No. 12), 371. 
Tardl Khan, son of Qiya Khan, 344,416 
(No. # 10I). 
tdri, or todcly, 70. 

Tdrtkh i Alji, 106, 449. 

Xankh i llahi, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
195. 

Tdrikhi Khan Jahdn Lodi, 506. 
Tdnkh i Mapumt, 421 n., 490. 

Tdrtkh i liaxMdi, a historical work, 
459, 460m., 461m. 

Tdnkh i Sindh (Marumi), 514. 

Tarlkls, a tribe, 469. 

Tarlql. a poet, 598w. 
tarkhdn , a title, 364; conferred by 
Akbar, 542. 

Tarkhan Dlwanah. 851. 

*tarkul tree, 70. 
iarrf, a fruit, 71. 

Tarson Khdn, 342 (No. 32), 422. 
Tarson, Mulla, of Badakhshan, 210. 
Task Beg, of Qipch&k, a musician, 613. 
Tush Beg Khan Mughul, 457 (No. 
172). 

Tashbibi, of Kashdn, a poet, 476, 596. 
tadwi, a kind of salutation, 158. 
fassuj, a weight, 36. 

Tatars, worship the sun, 210. 

TatAr Gakk’har, Sultan, 456. 

Tatar Kh&n, 424 (No. 111). 


Tatar Sult-an, of Persia, 508. 

TavMd i llahi , name of Akbar’s reli¬ 
gion, 201. 

taujih , array accounts, 260. 
tauqi', a kind of writing, 99, 100. 
taxes, 275, 430; ou marriages, 278; 

on horses imported, 215, 
tdzi, a kind of horse, BIO, 233. 
TfLzkiraiul Umar a, a historical work, 
448m. 

ten ser tax, 275,. 

Terry's Voyage to East India, 621. 
fhdnah, meaning of, 345m. ; 
thuli, 59. 

tiger hunting, 283. 

Tihan purls, a clan, 391,393. 

Tiluksl Kachhwaliab, 398. 
tilwah , 252. 

timber, kinds of, 223, 227. 

Timur, 861, 366, 460. 

Timur aud Napoleon I., 587m. 

Timur Badakhshl, 476. 

Timur Khan Yakkah, 476 (No. 215.) 
Timu rides, 461. 
tin , 40. 

titles, 240, 241, 252, 313, 330, 333, 
337,33 In., 339, 364, 368, 369m., 
388, 412m., 445m., 446m,. 503- 
542 ; of Afghans, 502 ; vide Tar¬ 
khan, Shah, Sultan, Earznnd, Mir 
Samdn, Mir Shab, Mir Manzil, 
Mh Ruba'i. 

Todar Mull K’hatrf, Rajah, 32, 333, 
351, 341, 348, 376, 382, 382m., 
432 ; his birth place, 620, 
toddy, vide tari. 

Tolak Khan Qiichln, 444 (No. 158). 
toleration, 448m, 
tolls, rivertolls, 281. 

Toqb&i, a Chaghtai clan, 434, 
torah i Ckingizi, 454. 
translations from Sanskrit into Persian 
104,199. 

transmigration of souls, 179, 

Treasuries, 12, 14. 





Trite, vide Afndi, After, Arghiin, 
Arlat, A wan, Babarlii, Bakhtyar, 
Barlds, Batam, Bhadauriaks, 
Bhdgial Gakk'har, Chibh, Dilute, 
Dilahzak, Duldai, Gakk-bar, Ghar- 
bah Khail, Gharjah, Gurji, Ha- 
zarah, Tghur (Uigur), Jalair, 
Janju ah, Jhariah, Jodrah, Kajar, 
Kakar, Kat'kf, Khanzadab, K’ha- 
tars, K’hotars, Kohbar, Lokam, 
Habmand, Majly Maid dm. Main, 
Mangaral, Mawi, Miyanah, Ni- 
kallii, jliyazi, QaraqoinKi, Qarlygb, 
Sandaha, Satti, fehahu Khali, 
Shaibani, Sbdmlii, Sbirwani, Sildoz, 
Tahiti, Tartkl, Tatar, Toqbai, 
Turbati, Turk, Ustajlii, Uzbak, 

• Yusufzai, Zulqadr ; vide Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad Q&qshal, 621. 

tmbecfi, an office, 278. 

Tulsi Daa Jadon, 502 (No. 305). 

tumantoq, a royal standard, 50. 

tuquz, or nine, a favorite number of 
the Mughuls, 364 n. 

Turbati, name of a tribe, 348, 

turki, a kind of horse, 233. 

Turks, their character, 540. 

XI CHI<AI Kachbwahah, 398, 399. 

'ikl, vide Aloes. 

IJ'dai Singh, son of Jaiinall, 428. 

XJ'dai Singh, Motffi Rajah, of Jodhpur, 
310, 429 (No. 121), 619. 

Gdai Singh, liana of Mewar, 330, 353, 
368,519. 

Ugar Sen Kachbwahah, 418. 

Uigur, vide Jghur. 

Ujjainiah Rajahs, of Bihar, 513«. 

Ulfati, a poet, 34 m., 355 rc. 

Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, 319. 

Ulugh Khan Habshl, 437 (No. 135). 

Ulugh Mina, 461, 462. 

ITmana, a sect, 452, 45ik. 

’Umar, the Khaiifah, 36, 
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'Umar ihn Hubaarah, 36. 

Umar Shaikh Mirza, son of Timur, 
399, 461, 546. 
umard i kibdr , 239, 240. 

TJmin Kulsum Begum, 441. 
uplah, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdu language, 352. 

Urdubegis, armed women, 46. 

TJrfl of Shiraz, the poet, 425, 569, 
580». 

’Usman, son of Bahadur Khan Qur- 
begiy495. 

’(Jsman Bohani, Khwajah, 340, 341* 
477, 520, 621. 

TXsta Dost, a singer, 612. 

Usta Muhammad Amin, 613. 

Data Muhammad Husain, 613. 

ITata Shah Muhammad, 613. , 

Usta Yusuf, 613. 

XJstad Jalabi, vide Rural Khan. 

Ustad Mirza ’All Fatkagi, a singer, 
613». 

Ustajlii, a tribe, 619. 

Uwais Sultdn, 311. 

Uijmdq (aimdq)i 371??, 381w. 

Uzbeks, 313. 

uzuki an imperial seal, 52. 

~Sf A QART, a poet, 364, 

Vakils, of Akbar’s reign, 527. 

Vazirs, of Akbar’s reign, 527; vide 
Wazir. 

Vazlr Khan Harawi, 353 (No. 41), 366. 
vegetables, 63, 71. 
voracity, 471. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 99. 

TV Ay LI, a poet, 622, 608, 612. 
Wafdi of Isfahan, a poet, 592. 
wages of laborers, 225; of sailors, 281, 
AValidat ’All Raushaui, 411. 

Wahidis, a sect, 4*52. 

AVaisi Khwajah Dlwau, 433, 464. 






Wajibuddfn t Shaikh, of Gujmt, 415,. 

0> 457, 638. 

Wakil, vide Vakil. 

Wala Jab, Prince* 472#. 

Wall Beg, 518 (No. 359). 

Wall Beg Znlqadr, 339. 

Wall Dasht Bayazi, a poet, 576», 

Wall Khan Lohani, 529, 521. 

Wall Mlrza, 310. 

Wilihl, a poet, 595?*. 

Waqari, vide Vaqari. 
w&gi’ahncvn'ts, or news writer, 258. 
Wtiqidt i lidbari, History of B&bar s 
reign, 335. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 87, 91. 
water, drunk at Court, 55 ; — ©1 Iiie, 
55 Qn. 

waterfowl, 295* 296. 

wax representations of the birth of 
Christ, 193, 618. 
wttzifah, or allowances, 268. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 473 (No. 200) * vide 
Vazlr. 

weapons, list of, 110. 
weavers, 55, 88. 

weighing of the king, &c., 266; — of 
distinguished men, 613ft. 
weights, 16;*., 36; vide babaghiiri; 

87 ; — of Kashmir, 84, 346. 
wine, drunk at court, 197; vide drink¬ 
ing. 

wood, price of, 223. 
wrestlers, 253. 
wilting, art of, 96. 

women, how many a Muhammadan may 
marry, 173; 44; armed, 46 (vide 
ITrdubegis); perfect, 48 ; of Persia 
India and Transoxania, compared, 
327 ; how treated in the harem, 
361 ; — literary, vide Makhfi. 
Wuqxi’i, of Nishapur, a poet, 591. 

Y A*B XT’, a horse, 233. 
yddddsht , 249, 259. 


Yadgar, Khwajah, 492. 

Yadgdr 'Ali Sultan Talish, 513. 

Yadgar Halati, a poet, 595. 

Y&dgar Husain, 437, 510 (No. 338). 
Yadgar Razawi, 346. 

Yahya, of Kashan, a poet, 561ft. 

Yahyd, Khvvajah, of Sabzwar, 601ft. 
Yahya, Mir, a katib, 100. 

Yahya Qazwlni, Mir, 447, 
yak-1i,dt% 252. 
yak fori, a dish, 60. 
yamani, a dirham, 36. 

Yaminuddaulah A?af Jab^Sll ; vide 
A$af Ivhan (IV). 

Ya’qub Beg Chaghtai, 331. 

Ya’qub Beg, son of Shah Beg Khan- 
Daurdn, 378* 

Ya’qub Bukhdvi, Sayyid, 398. 

Ya’qub Cbak, 479. 

Ya'qub ffarff, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 
182, 479, 646, 581. 

Ya’qub, Qazi, 174. 

Yaqut, invents the wawH-writing, 99. 
yaqut , a stone, 5107*. 

Yar Beg, 502, 

Yaraq Kh£a [Boraq KlmnP], 46% 
621. 

Ydr Muhammad, son of padiq Khan, 
499 (No. 288). 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni, 321* 
yaml, 160. 

Yathn Bahddur, 470. 

Yazld, 36. 

Yol Quli An is!, a poet, 478. 
yulmah, a dish, 60. 

Yuuan Beg, 519 (No. 369). 

Yusuf (Joseph), 558ft., 574?*. 

Yusuf, son of ’Umar, 36. 

Yusuf Beg Chaghtai, 331. 

Yusuf Harkun, Shaikh, 539. 

Yiisuf Kashmir!, 523 (No. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of Husain Khdn 
Tukriyah, 373, 620. 

Yusuf Khan Iiazawi, Mirzd, of Mash¬ 
had, 346 (No. 35), 449, 606/*. 







Yilsuf Khan Chair, of Kashmir, 478 
(No. 228). 

Yusuf Mitti, 422. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, sou of At gall 
KMn, 323 (No. 18). 

Yusuf Sk&h, of Mashhad, a kfitib, 100. 
Yiizufzafs, 204, 333, 344. 

r /jABA'I> (civet), 79. 

Zaf'av Khan, ShukruUah, 522. 

Zahid, son of £/adiq Khan, 4.-99 (No. 
286), 5Qp. 

Zahid Khati Kokah, 412. 

Zabiruddin "Abdullah Imami, 576?s. 
Zabiruddin, Khwajah, 625 (No. 397). 
Zabiruddin Yazdi, Mir, 325. 

Zaidulloh, Mir, 472, 473. 

Zain Khan Kokah, 205, 328, 3# (No. 

34), 410, mn,, mn. 

Zatn Shah Gakk’tiar, 456», 

Zainuddin, a katib, 102. 

Zainuddin Abu Bakr, of Taib&d, a 
saint, 366. 

Zainuddin "All, 526 (No. 405). 

Zainuddin Kba.fi, 692, 592 n. 

Zainuddin Mahmud Kainangar, 539ra, 
Zamul "Abidin, Mirza, sou of A'gaf 
Khan (III.), 412, 573. 


Zainnl ’A'bidiu, Sultan of Kashmir, 4-56, 
611 n. 

Znkariya, Shaikh, of Ajodhan, 181. 

■ Zald, Mir, 482. 

Zalikha, wife of Potiphar, 55 8n. 

Zainan, Shaikh, of Panipat, 181. 
zamtndoz, a tent, 54. 
zarah [zarrah], a coin, 30 ; a weight, 
36. 

zard hirinjy a dish, 59, 

Zarrah , 21. 

Zarrah o Khursfted, a Masnawi, 597. 
Zarrin-qalam , title of katibs, 100, 102, 
103. 

zdt, * brevet,” 241. 

Zebunnisd. Begum, daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, 309. 

Zi«4uddin, Shaikh, 546. 

Ziduddin Y&suf Khan, 472. 

Ziaullali, son of Muhammad Ghana, 
457. 

Z-iaul Mulk, of Kashan, 497 (No. 296). 
Zoroastrians, 184, 210, 

Zubair, 36. # 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 201 ri. 

Zulf 'All Yazdl, 439. 

Zulfaqar Khan Nu^ratjang, 511. 
Zul-nuu Beg Argluin, 361, 862. 
Zulqadr, a Turkish tribe, 619. 
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jf\.B i Ghorband, 445. 

Abugarh, 358. 

Abu, Mount, vide Abugarh. 

AcMn, 79, 81, 281. 

Agrah, 31, 34%., 55, 88, 289%., 297%., 
298, 314, 318, 341, 343, 350, 360, 
365, 403, 413, 414, 434, 447, 451, 
458, 474, 481, 483, 490, 499, 500, 
504, 505, 516, 511, 513, 514, 523, 
540,541, 567%., 576?*., 582%., 598?*., 
612 (Fort of), 380, 514, 

A'g Mah all, 330, 410, 465. * 

Ahmadabad, 31, 88, 322, 325, 327, 
332, 334, 348, 351, 354, 385, 386, 
415, 4154G3, 506, 507, 507?*., 
538, 547, 568??., 579580, 

586%., 690?*., 609?*., 616. 

Ahmadnagar, 335, 336, 337, 401, 449, 
491, 504. 

Ahroi, 522. 

Ajmir, 31, 143, 187, 289?*., 309, 322, 
327^ 329, 330,340,363, 357, 396, 
398, 400, 401, 419, 448, 449, <152, 
455, 464, 482, 540, 009%. 

Ajodhau, vide Pak Patau. 

Akbaruagar (llajmahall), 340, 511. 

'Alapur, 286. 

"All Masjid, 418, 455?*. 

Allahabad, or 13abbas, or Tlahabad, 
31,280,310, 314, 368,407, 412, 
413, 514, 517 ; vide Piyag, 617. 

A1 war, 31, 359%., 371, 537, 546. 

Amaikot, 318, 321, 339. 


Amber, 328, 329%., 339. 

Amet’M, 511, 538, 646. 

Amner, 484%, 

Amrohah, 202, 438, 

Amrsarimyin, 286. 

A'mul, 176, 462. 

Andajau (Farghanab), 354, 380. 
Anwlah, 395. 

’Aqabin Mount, 380. . 

Arab (Bihar), 382, 400, 441, 442. 

Arail, 425. 

Arakan, 395?*. 

Arbada Acbal, 358 n. 

Ardistan, 516. 

Arbang, in Bad&khsban, 65. 

Arwi, 

Asadabad (ITatnad&n), 585%. 

Ashti, 335, 484. 

Astrabad, 599?*. 

A$ak, or Atak Banaras, 31, 374%. 

446,446?*., 522. 

At’hgarli, 324%. 

Aubak (near Harat), 101, 435. 

Audh, (provinoe) 341, 354, 366, 389, 
465;—(town), 31, 366, 400, 440, 
444, 547. 

Aurangabad (or K’harki), 491%. 
Awankari, 546?*. 

A’zampur, 462, 538. 

Azarbaijau, 315. 

BaBA Kli&tun, 444. 

Basrah, 82, 99%. 

« 
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Baclakkshan, 132, 311, 312, 313, 315, 
330, 380, 380 n., 381%., 388, 438, 
440, 512. 

Badalgarh, 380 n» 

Badaon, 31, 409, 496, 497, 547. 

Bagh i ftofa, 461%. 

Bagh i Dabrah, 499. 

Bagh i Mlrza Kamran (Labor), 348, 
414»., 454, 455. 

Bagh i Nur-Manzil, 499. 

Bagh i Sardar Khan, 469. 

Baghd&d, 100. 

Baglanab, 323, 402, 500. 

Baliat Biiab, 526. 

Bahat River, 346. 

Bahirah, 81, 228, 356, 470. 

Bahr&ich, 57, 410, 444, 451. 

Bahrain,82. 

Bahrampilrab, 450. 

BaliTOiicb, 333, 334, 335, 383, 386, 
462, 545. 

Baihaq, 498. 

Bajor, 344 (where wrong Waijur), 356, 
361, 404, 425, 471. 

Bajwarah, 133. 

Baksar, 476. 

Baktarapur, 343, 400. 

Bdlag’hat, 336, 337, 412,503, 504. 
Balandri, or G-irowali Balandn, 344. 
Balandshabr, 393. 

Ralapur, 339, 357, 506. 

Balawal, 326, 327. 

Balkan, 518. 

Balln, 592%. 

Balbh, 176, 311, 315, 384 
Balochistan, 360. 

Bamiyan, 444. 

Ban dr as, 31, 72, 500, 567%. 

Bands River, 398%. 

Ban del j 499%. 

Bandlai, 358, 367, 407, 469. 

Ban gash., 313, 402, 466, 483, 522. 
Banptir (Pampur), 483. 

Barabnralah, 335, 479. 

Barar, 337, 357, 442, 449, 484%., 491. 


<SL 

Bardvvan, 356, 496, 497, 525, 581k. 

Bareli, 395, 481. 

Barb a, 390. 

Bari, 283, 286, 519. 

Barodah (Gujrat), 334, 386. 

Basakhwan, 177, 452, 452%. 

Basantpur, Kamaon, 373. 

Basawar, 261. 

Bastar, 122. 

Battnli, 398%., 483. 

Bay&nwan, 122. 

Bazuha, 520%. 


Bengal, 31, 68, 

122, 

149, 

190, 

254, 

271, 

279, 

326, 

330, 

331, 

332, 

332%.; 

, 339, 

340, 

341, 

349, 

350, 

351, 

354, 

366, 

356, 

417, 

424, 

427, 430, 436, 43S 

>, 469, 

481, 

493, 

493», 

, 496, 

, 498, 

499, 

504, 

51% 

620. 







Bluulawai', 488, 489. 

Bhadrak, 341, 374, 375, 447. 

Bbagalpur, 330. 

Bhainsi (Bliasi), 395. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biab, 394%., 398, 
413, 414, 414%., 454; near the 
Chanab, 464%. 

Bkakkar, 31, 190,191, 271, 332, 342, 
362, 363, 363%,, 420, 421, 422. 
428, 438, 471, 481, 490, 514, 515, 
546. 

Bhakralah, 486. 

Bh aider, 505. 

Bhasl, vide Bhainsi. 

Bhat’h G’hord, 122, 355, 367, 406, 
618. 

Bliatl, 331. 340, 342, 342%., 356, 400, 
401, 431%., 436. 

Bha$itidah, 143, 286, * 

Bhatner, 143, 286, 

Bhllsa, 335. 

Bkimbar, 437, 591%. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 513». 

Bhovval, 343. 

Bianali, 325, 384, 462, 545. 

Bia.li River, 317. 
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Bidauli. 391,393, 395. 

Bigram, 397, 441m. * 

Bihar, 83, 314, 328, 327, 332, 333 ; 
340, 349, 350,351, 354, 356, 3 G6m., 
400, 412, 422, 423, 443, 440, 446m., 
450, 451, 452, 466, 469, 496, 498, 
511, 513, 513 m„ 522, 543, 616, 
* 620. 

Bihari (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 
Bihishtabad, vide Sikandrah. 

Bijagarh, 112, 325, 429. 

Bijapur, 306, 309, 466, 595 n. 

Bljnor, 395. 

Bikaiur, 143, 310, 316, 357, 358, 408. 
Bilsspiir (Muzaffarnagar), 394. 

Bilgram, 316 m., 390, 547. 

Bir, 347, 459, 472. 

Birbhum, 395, 494 n. 

Broach, vide Bahronch. 

Bukhara, 361, 423m., 58.3, 5S3m., 604. 
Bundx, 410, 427, 458. 

Burhanabad, 401. 

Burhanpur, 315 (where wrong Bar- 
harapitr), 325, 336, 337, 347, 363, 
412, 429, 491, 492, 503, 504, 506, 
513, 518, 574m., 678m., 606m. 
Bushanj, 445. 

Bust, 481. 

0 AM BAY, vide Jumibhayat, 

Chamari, 423, 539. [506, 50 6m, 

Champa rur (Grujrat), 80, 318, 386, 462, 
Chamyari (Panjab), 366 n, 

Chanar, Port, 367, 396, 409,435. 

Chanab River, 55, 414a., 454. 

Chandauri Chandaurah, 395. 

Chanderi, 112, 484. 

Ch&ndor Port, 335. 

Chandi>ur, 395, 

Charikan, 388. 

Chatbaniira, 393, 

Chatorah, 394. 

Chatmohor, 621. 

Chauragarh, 367, 407. 


§§ 

Chausa, 349, 355, 410, 427, 455. 

Chhach Valley, 487m. 

China, 81. 

Chinese Tartary, 93. 

Chios Island, 79. 

CMfor, 330, 368, 408, 409, 433, 489, 

519, 617. 

Chifctua, 375. 

Chotanah, 518. 
pihhatpur, 331. 
piffin, 197. 

Cyprus, 78, 

DaHNA'SARI (Tennasserim), 81, 

281. 

Daigur Tort, 399. 

Dainur, 315. 

Dak’hin, 82, 95, 149, 254, 336. 

Dalamau, 469. 

Daman i Ivoh, 436. 

Damawand, 543. 

Dandes, vide Khandesh. 

Dandoqah, 397. 

Dan gall, 456m., 457m., 621. 

Dantiir, vide Dhantur. 

Darwlshab^d, 592m. 

Dasthara, 356. 

Daulatabad, or D.haragarh, or Deogir, 

482, 489, 491m., 503, 506. 

Dtiwar, (Zamin Diwar) 313, 314, 319, 

328, 388, 408, 409. 

Deogarh, vide Untgir. 

Deogir, vide Daulatabad. 

Deoli Sajari, 359m. 

Deosab, 329, 

Dhakd, 511, 520, 521. 

Dhameri, 487, 

Dhamuni, 413. 

Dhantur (Dhantawar), 501, 624. 

Dhanuri, 524. 

Dharacgaon, 617. 

Dharagarh, vide Daulatabad. 

Dhanir, 348. 

DMsri, 393. 










Dliolpur, 357, 472». 

Dholqak, 351, 397. 

Dig'hapati, 621. 

Dili Qaziyan, 494. 

DihH, 31,1.49,181, 306, 819, 324, 330, 
332, 338, 339, 365, 367, 397, 404, 
413, 415, 415 b., 422, 424,465,493, 
538, 540, 541, 644, 576»., 699«. . 

Dik’bd&r, 317re. 

Dipdlpur (Malwah), 176, 453 ; (Panjub), 
325. 

Disab, 622. 

DM, 320, 348. 

Dongarprir, 386, 401, 428, 494, 494». 

Dot River, 524m. 

Dvinarab, 899, 399». 

Dwarka, 326. 

IlDAR, vide I'dar. 

Duropc, 89, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 279, 
290». 

FaDAK, 197. 

Faiz Nahr Canal, 333. 

Fainjur (in Sumatra), 78, 616. 

Farak, in Sijistan, 41 *., 314. ’ 

Farankad, near Samarqand, 434. 
FaridaMd, near Dikii, 415, 620. 
Fatkabad Sirkar (Bengal), 374. 

Fathabad (Punjab), 414; (K’harki), 

m n. 

Fathpiir, a village near Karah, 320. 
Fathpur Hanswah, 354, 390*., 456, 
Fatbptir Jbinjhon, 286. 

Fathpur Sikrf, 55, 88, 223, 309, 373, 
402, 403, 423, 448, 492, 493, 495, 
496, 497, 514, 515, 600*. 

Firuzabad, 319. 

p ’ 

UaKK’HAR District, 487, 621. 
Ganges, 37, 55. 

Gango, 538, 546. 

Ganjabah Fort (Ganjawab), 421. 
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Garha, (Gadha) or Gayha-Ivatangab 
(Jabalpur), 1®2, 326, 348, 356, 
367, 868, 372, 381, 408, 409, 410, 
428, 450, 480, 497, 533*. 

Garhi (Bengal), 326, 330, 335, 339, 
349, 370*. 

Garmsir, 313, 384. 

Gaur, 175, 318, 375, 376, 410, $ 

Gawil Fort, 449. 

Gaya, 448*. 

Gliandak River, 379. 

G’han'wali, 297*. 

Gharjistan, *342, 381*., 473. 

Gbatraghal, 497. 

Gbazipiir, 208, 313, 410, M3, 465, 
526. 

ihaznln (Ghazni), 821, 333, 377, 383, 
384, 431*., 456. 

G'korag’kat, 340, 342, 370, 370*., 387, 
400, 436, 473, 525, 617. 

Glrujduwan, 500. 

Gidhor, 480*. 

Gilan, 175,177, 424, 542, 574. 

Goas, 331, 

Gogandab, 339, 400; battle of, when 
fought, 418, 418*. 

Golab, vide Kant o Golah, 

Gondwanab, 367, 506. 

Gorak’hpur, 32, 366, 369, 370, 

Goshkan, or Josbaqan, 55, 287*. 

Guj&n, 498. 

Giijar Kb an, 456*. 

Giijrat, town in the Punjab, 88, 414*., 
471. 

Gnjrat (province), 34*., 68, 75, 82, 92, 
93, 143, 253, 285*., 315, 325, 326, 
327, 332, 333, 334, 347, 351, 353, 
354, 361, 383, 385, 386, 387, 412, 
414, 415. 416*., 419, 433, 434*., 
450, 463, 470, 478, 604, 506, 507, 
514, 543, 607*., 611*. 

Clulpaigan, 588*. 

Gunachur, near Jalindhar, 317*., 619, 

Gundbud (Junabid), 591. 

Gura, or Kuraj-, 487*. 
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Gwaliar, 32, 57, 224, 315, 327, 340, 
343, 3S'0n., 30ft, 437, 456, 457, 
468,537, 539, 547, 588b., 611»., 
612. 

HiDAITTr, 409. 

'iflaibatptir, vide Pati llaibatpur, 

Hajipiu\ 208, 318, 326, 332, 349, 366, 
410, 424, 460. 

H&ilan (Panjab), 360, 457 n .; vide 
Hilau. 

Halclipur, 499 m. 

Hamadan, 3l5, 585, 585$. 

Hanrldpiir, 544. 

Handiah, 122, 481, 519. 

Ilarat, 92, 94, 101,102, 355, 363, 366, 
426, 571, 592a., 602, 613. 

Hardwai*, or Haridwar, 31. 65, 352. 
Hariagafh, 122. 

Haripur, 375. 

Hasan Abdal, 425, 515. 

Hashirapur, 395. 

Hatid, 486. 

Hatiapul, 505, h05n. 
llatkant’h, 323, 389, 488. 

Hazarab, 290. 

Hic;dr (Kabul), 359, 435, 609. 

Hi0r Fivuzah, 31, 57, 321. 

Hilalabad, 332. 

Ililan, oi* Hil, {vide Kailua) on tbe > 
Jlielam, 467, 452 
Hindukush, 312. 

Hivapur, 346. 

Hirtiadnd River, 313. 

Hosltangdbad, 112. 

Hugh, 3 Ibn., 440, 449k., 499. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 599k. 

IdAE (Edar), 325, 333, 407, 433, 
480, 

Isfahan, 102, 643, 565, 569, 676, 592, 
592 b., 607, 608. 

liahbaM, or Ilahahud, vide Allahabad. 


Ilichpur, 326, 449, 503. 
fnch (Kashmir), 483. 

Indarab, 432. 

Indus, 37. 

Iran, 64, 132, 456k. 

’Iraq, [23, 36, 132, 152, 315. 
frich, 469. 

«Ishtaghar, 344 
Islampur (Rampur), 417, 418. 

Istalif, 388k. 

Itawah, 328, 382, 459. 

I'timadpur, near Agrab, 428, 428k. 

J" AGDESEU E, 400, 498. 

JaMnabad, 375k. 

Jaipiir, 329k., 419, 419k. 

J&is, 611. 

Jaisalrair, 143, 286, 477. 

Jaat&ran, 389, 389k. 

Jakdarab, 344. 

Jalalabad, 318. 

Jalalabas, 425. 

Jalalpiir, vide K’lxarwah. 

Jaldpur, 410. 

Jalosar (Orisa) 374, 376 ; near Dihl^ 
425, 

Jalindhar, 31, 317, 317k., 545. 
Jalnapur, in Barar, 309* 347. 

Jalor, 40, 357, 493, 494, 622, 

Jam, 319, 366a., 523, 541. 

Jamnah River (Jamuna), 55. 

Jammu, 345, 456., 466. 

Jansafch, 391, 394. 

Jarun Bandar, 585 
Jasar (Jessore), 315,341. 

Jaunpur, 3.1, 189, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
335, 342, 347, 355, 368, 383, 400, 
410, 411, 424, 438, 444, 450, -500, 
501, 538, 546, 568a., 602 n. 

Jazaiiv 593, 593?*. 

Jhantii, 539. 

Jharlcanci, 122, 340, 36(>. 

Jbinjhon, vide Fathpur. 







Jhosi, 31 4, 425, 

Jhujhar, 316,393. 

Jodhpur, 143, 286, 830, 357, 399, 429. 
Joli Jansath, 394, 395, 

Jon (Sindh), 315. 

Joshagan, vide Goshkan. 

Junabid, 665*, 591; vide Gunabad. 
Junagarh, 328, 32?, 334, 351, 397, 450, 
463, 506*. 

Juner, 504. 

Jurbaqan, 588*. 

Juwain, 498. 

Ka'BUL, 31, 34re„ 65, 93, 312, 31?, 
318, 333, 340, 376, 377, 378, 380, 
432, 440, 444, 446, 452, 457, 469, 
477, 481, 522. 

, Kachh, 133, 143, 326, 419, 431, 431*. 
Kalian River, 486. 

Kah&matri River, 471. 

KaiModak, 395. 

Kairanah, 543, 544. 

K&k&puT, 483. 

Kakor, 546. 

Kakrauli, 394. 

Kaldli, 329. 

KaUnur, 32, 315, 416, 513. 

Kalapani, 487. 

Kalinjar, 369, 405,406, 505, 611». 
Kalpi, 32,321, 336, 361, 403, 404, 465, 
487, 539. 

Kaljanpur, 410. 

KaraAon, 373, 436, 533m. 

Karabhayat (Cambay), 281, 323, 325, 
445, 463. 

Kamraj, in Kashmir, 85, 346. 

Kangpak, 339, 414, 416,509. 

Kan tit, 425. 

Kant o Golab, 373, 

Karah (Karah-Manikpur), 193, 320, 
367, 367*., 456. 

Karanja, 4S4*. 

Karbala, 602, 602*. 

Karhara Fort, 356. 

85 


Kari, in Gujrat, 386. 

Kashin, 9293,102,187, 593*., 594re„ 
595, 596. 

Kashghsr, 322, 365»., 459, 460. 
Kashmir, 31, 58, 65, 74, 75, 84,93,102, 
106, 132, 279, 280, 294,295,297re., 
309, 346, 347, 352; conquest of, 
380; 437, 443, 454, 456, 461, 466?' 
466, 474, 478, 479, 482, 483, 485, 
681, 607re., 6lire. 

Katals, 374re., 375, 376. 

Katangi, 367*.; vide Garha. 

Kat’hlwar, 386. 

Kazarun, 490. 

Kkabuslian, 606*. 

K'haehrod, 478. 

Khaf, or Khaw&f, 445, 445*., 592. 
Kbaibar Pass, 204, 404*., 609*., 610*. 
Kkairabad (Panjab) 333 (Audh), 366, 
381, 382, 390ft., 465, 469, 538. 
K’halgaon, 331*., 370*. 

Khallukh, 92*. 

K’handfir (?), 419*. 

EMndesh (Dandesh), . 68, 325, 327, 
335, 336, 336ft., 337, 463. 
Khanpur, 440 ; (Panjab) 4-56*. 
Kharakpur (Bihdr), 446, 480*. 
Kharbuzah, 487. 

Xhari, 395. 

Kharjard, 445. 

K’harld, vide Aurangabad. 

K’harwah Jalalpur, 394. 

K’hatauli, 394, 395. 

IChatprah, 394. 

Khattu, 507*. 

Khawaf, vide Khaf. 

Khizrabad, 333. 

Kbizrpur, 343. 

Khurasan, 23,313, 314,327,355,361, 
362. 

Khurdak (Orisd), 489, 493, 607*. 
Khushab, 321, 377, 378, 470. 
Khtizisb&u,' 65. 

Khwajak Awash, 444. 

Kkwajah Sayyaran, 444. 
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Khwar&zm, its music, 51; 102, 581. 
KingTi, 514 (where wrong Kingu). 
Kiimau, 55, 583m. 

Koch, vide Ruck. 

Kok i Sulaiman, 423. 

Kokrah, 401, 479, 479m., 480m. 

Kol&b, 438. 
m Jalali, 343, 512. 

Komalnair, or, Konbhalmir, 400, 533m. 
Korrak, 441. 

Kot’ksi, 409, 

Kot K’hachwali, 431, 431m. 

Kuch ’Bihar, 133, 315, 331, 340, 343, 
370, 436, 493m. 

Kuch Hajo, 493, 493m., 621. 

Kukpayah, 608». 

Kuhiifca, 456m. 

Kimdli, 393. 

Kurar, 487. 

Kurdistan, 315. 

ImbLAI, 403. 

LAharl Bandar, 281, 363; vide Lohari, 
.Liiharyur (Audli), 620. 

Labor, 31, 66, 88, 92, 93, 96, 280, 311, 
312, 31C, 333, 334, 347, 348, 352, 
366, 306.}., 372, 414, 414m., 416, 
441, 441k., 446,454, 462, 490, 498, 
501, 510, 611, 522, 633«., 538,539, 
641, 644, 645, 546, 547, 569k., 
609k., 613k., 620. 

Lak’hi Fort, 335, 484. 

Lakliinpiir, 315. 

LakTmau, 32, 348,366*, 373, 395, 424, 
469, 470, 518, 612*. 

Lak’lmor (Sambhal), 315. 

Lalang Fort, 464. 

Lamghanat, 344. 

Larist£n, 490, 540, 599m., 601m. 

Lohari, 421, 422, 471; vide Laharf. 
Lobgarh, 482. 

Ludhianah, 318, 426, 

Luhawar, 323 n . 

Luni (BauuliP), 398,483. 


Ma'CHTWABAH, 315. 

Madaran, 375, 

Mahindra .River, 325, 462. 

Mahkar, 449. 

Mabmudabad (Champamr), 507, 508. 
Mairnan, 395. 

Mairt'ha (Mirt’ha), 286, 322, 368, 427, 
436, 476, 493m. 

Maisanah, 486. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 353, 387, 417. 
Majharah (Majherah), 391, 395, 477. 
Makkah (Mecca), 93, 172, 273, 586 m., 
608m. 

Malacca, 281. 

Maler, 524. 

Malika r (Malabar), 280. 

Maligark, 498. 

Ivlalln, 592m. 

Jlalwah, 68, 83, 312, 321,324,325,332,” 
333, 334, 341, 361, 371, 372, 373, 
383, 402»„ 428, 461, 462, 478, 
505. 

Man^iirak, 422. 

Mansur pur, 394. 

Mandalgarh, 452. 

Mandla, 367m. 

Mandlfilr, 380m. 

Mandu, or Matidii, 32, 337, 371, 372, 
373, 375, 494, 604, 516. 

Mangalkot, 440. 

Manikptir, 320, 369,382. 

Manipur (Xs&m), 297. 

Mankot, 316, 319, 323, 345, 366m., 390. 
Manoharpur, 494m. 

Mararaj, 84, 346. 

Margalak, 486, 487, 487». 

Marw, 674, 

M&jwar, 476. 

Mashhad, 100, 101, 102, 317, 346, 347, 
381, 382m., 540, 563, 568, 593m., 
606, 609, 611m., 612, 613. 

Mat’hilah Fort, 421. 

Mathura, 254, 284, 47c8, 488. 

Mau (Ndrp'dr State), 345, 519. 









Mawaralnahr, 187, 327, 

Mazandaran, 590, 610. 

Medinipur, 342, 375, 37ow„ 376. 

Mewar, vide Maiwar. 

Mawat, 133, 252,319, 334, 334?*., 391, 
493. 

Mihsl (Okamparari), 444. 

Mlr&npdr, 394, 395. 

Miyaukal ($amarqand), 372»., 545, 

545 n., 566, 567rc. 

Mohan (Audh}, 452. 

Mokani 372, 383. 

Mol Maaokaruagar, 494. 

Mornah, 395. 

Mughulmaii, 376, 376w. 
MuhannAadabad, 410, 444. 

Mukibb 'Allpur, 423. 

Mullier, 500. 

Mulkapur, 503. 

Multan, 31, 185, 314, 827, 331, 332, 
335, 341, 353, 356, 362, 363, 399, 
422, 472, 495, 503, 511, 516, 544. 
Miinair, in Bihar, 48. 

Mungarwal (P), 320, 

Hunger, 351. 

Muradabad, 478. 

HuzatFarnagar, 390, 391; built, 394. 
Na'DINAH (Sambhal), 382 n .; vide 

N admali. 

Mdot, 335, 357. 

Nagarcbm, 298 n, 

Nagarkofc 330, 345, 404, 463. 

Nag in ah, 395 ; vide Nadinah. 

Nagor, 32, 95, 143, 286, 322, 330, 341, 
353, 357, 359, 375, 387, 463, 490, 
493 n. 

Nahr i Shikab Canal, 333. 

Nahrwakk, vide Patau (Gujiut), 

Najaf, 569. 

Namaksar, 470. 

Nandaupiir, 122. 

Narbadah Kiver, 325. 

Narhan, 410. 


Narnaul, 319, 329, 360, 369, 538. 

Narwar, 122, 484. 

Nasik, 358. 

Nausarl, iu Gujrat, 184. 

Nauahad, in Turkistan, 92 n. 

Naushakrak (Kashmir), 437. 

Nawabganj (Singror), 320. 

Nazar, 603». 

Nazrbar, 334, 463. 

Nek XJjyal (P), 520. 

Nishapur, 102, 332, 353, 691, 611. 
Nimlah, 57. ..<* 

Nizamakad, 267 n. 

OdGIE, in tli© Dak’hin, 316, 496. 

Oorcha, vide U'julcliah. 

OrM, 122, 306, 326, 340, 342, 343, 
351, 354, 356, 366, 366»., 370»., 
374,374»., 375,451,478, 489, 493, 
608,520, 526. 

Ormuz, vide Hurraui;. 

Pa-JKORAH Eiver, 345. 

Pahlunpur, 622. 

Pak’hli, 162,454, 479, 501, 502. 

Pakkah, 487. 

Pak Patan (or Patau i Panjab, or Ajo- 
dhan), 31, 181, 286, 325, 583^. 
Pampiir (Kashmir), 483 ; vide Barnpur, 
and Panpiir. 

PanMn(P) 56, 616. 

Panipat, 181, 319, 543. 

Panjab, 3#, 55, 68, 133,150, 321, 322, 
330, 331, 333, 358, 360, 365, 372, 
410, 414, 446, 456/1., 457, 466. 
Pannak, 122, 425, 618. 

Panpiir (Pampiir), in Kashmir, 84 j vide 
Pampur. 

Paraspiir, in Kashmir, 85. 

Parendah, 413. 

Parsaror, 348. 

PasMwar, 345, 354, 377, 397, 466, 469. 
Patau or Patan x Panjab, vide Pak 
Patan, 
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Patan (Gujr% 313, 317, 322, 325, 329, 
334, 342, 372, 386, 387 ; battle of, 
397 j 406,407, 416,416?*., 419, 442, 
450, 463. 

Patan (on tho Godawavl), 459, 482. 
Pat’hau (Pait'han), 314, 414, 457, 616. 
Pat'hri, 335, 496. 

Patiala (Panjab), 393. 

Patialf, 372. 

Patf Haibatpur, 133. 

Pafnah, 31, 318, 351, 356, 379, 408, 
427, 465. 

Paunlr, 484?*. 

Pawangayh, 318. 

Pegu, 281. 

Persia, 178. 

Phanvalah, 456?*., 621. 

Phillaur, 317?*., 619. 

Pihani, 468, 469. 

Pind Dadan Khan, 456?*. 

Pindl Gheb, 456?*. 

Pin jar, 479. 

Piyag (vide Allahabad), 368. 

Portugal, 95, 281. 

Pofc'hwar, 486, 487?*. 

Pur Man dal, 400. 

Puri, 340, 366??., 370?*. 

Purniah, or Piiranniah, 395, 436. 

QaIN (Persia), 591. 

Qai4t, 314, 408, 455. 

Qandahar, 65, 313, 314, 315, 337, 344, 
362, 365?*., 377, 378, 408, 409,461, 
503, 509, 514,515, 545. 

Qanuauj, 32, 321, 336, 464, 468, 477. 
Qarab%k, 344. 

Qazwin, 101, 102, 447, 572. 

Qibrus, vide Cyprus, 
tjipchak, 613. 

Qirghiz, 132. 

Qiryafc Khudawand Kh£n, 442?? . 

Qisus, or Qistus, vide Ohio*. 

Qum, 698. 

Qunduz, 315. 


it 


;AHU'TARAH, 482. 

Eai (Khurasan), 599. 

Rai Bareli, 320. 

Raisin, 112, 314, 326, 450. 

Rajawat, 328. 

Rajmahall, vide Akbarnagar. 

. Raj or, in Kashmir, 309, 461. 

Rajori, 57. 

Rajpipla, 335. 

Rajshahi, 621. 

Ram pur (Islampur), 417, 418, 

Ramsir, 510. 

Rankattah, 332. 

Rantanbhur, 32, 189, 330, 348, 387, 398, 
398?*., 399, 409, 417, 436,466, 483. 
Rasht, 574 n. 

Rasulpur, on the Jhelain, 360. 

Ratanpur, 122, 407. 

Rawal Piridi, 456?*., 487. 

Red Sea, 82. 

Rewa, 407. 

Rohank’herah, 442. 

Rob t as (in Bihar), 122, 341, 349, 400, 
422, 427, 427?*., 497, 502 ; (in the 
Panjab) 454, 456, 486. 

Riidkhanah i !Nasheb, 322. 


a 


JABZWAR, 55, 389, 498, 601, 601?*., 
602?*., 613?*. 

Safidun, 333, 542. 

Sabaraupur, 32. 

Sahrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sahwan, 335,335?*.; vide Siwistan. 
Sajawalpur, 428. 

Sakifc, 320, 324?*., 435. 

Sakrawal (?), 320. 

Saliuiabad, 440. 

Salimgarh, 415, 

Salimnagar, 340. 

Salt Range, 456?*., 470. 

Samanah, 524. 

Samarqand, 65, 187, 423, 539, 541, 
605?*. 
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Sambhal, 32, 34% 313, 315, 319, 322, 
331, 375, 462, 478, 481, 482, 540, 
544, 

Sambhalharah, 891, 394, 395. 

Sarabhar, 309, 329, 364ft. 

Samogar, 478. 

Sanchor, 493w., 622. 

Sandelah, 384. 

Sandh&oli, 395. 

Sangamr, 329, 434 n. 

Sanjan, 445. 

Santur, 478. 

Santas, 112, 372, 373. 

Sarai Jdjd, 472 n. 

Sarangpdr, 32, 324, 349, 353, 371, 372, 
409, 429,429 m. 

Sarharpxir, 383, 383n. 

Sarbind, or Sirhind, or Sabrind, 32, 105, 
316% 319, 332,365, 441% 626, 544. 
Sarkich, near Ahmad&bad, 335, 419, 
507% 568ft., 603». 

Sarnal, 333, 357, 463. 

Sw&n, 322, 357, 358, 419. 
sfebnj, 32, 390, 402, 456, 505. 

Sarbr, 318. 

Sarw River, 381w. 

Sarwar, 381. 

Satgaon, 122, 280, 331, 331% 34L 374, 
520. 

Satw&s (Santwaa), 112, 372, 373. 

Sawad and Bijor, 425, 457, 471. 

Sdwab, 586, 598% 600. 

Sehonda, 505. 

Sewe Port, 362. 

Shahabad, 106, 208, 406. 

Shdhpdr 335, 357 ; on the Clianab, 414 /j. 
Shall r i Nau, 401. 

Shaikhawat, 328, 360, 419. 

Shaja’atpur, vide Skuja’atpdr.. 
Shajawalpdr, 428. 

Sbamsabad, 872. 

Sharlfab&d, 341. 

Sbergarh (Qannauj), 320, 398% 400. 
Sherpdr, 399 Atai, 341, ;— 

Murcha, 340, 437. 


Shihabuddinpiir, 460. 

Shiraz, 100, 315, 450, 569, 594, 599, 
604. 

Shirwan, 132. 

Skor, 877ft. 

Shnja’atpiu* (Shajd’atpur), 428. 

Shustar, 545, 605 ft. 

Sialkot, 32, 365, 605 ft. 

Sijiatan, 41 ft. 

Sikaridrabad, 332. 

Sikandrah (Bihishtabad), 211, 332ft,, 
347. 

Sikri, vide Pathpur Sikrf. 

Silbat, 332 n. 

Simavali, 286. 

Sind Sagar Dudb, 456ft. 

Sindh, 143,179% 335, 335% 362, 303, 
364% 471, 544. 

Singror (Nawabganj), 320. 

Sirawand, 445. 

Sirdhanab (Mirat’b), 394. 

SirdkaoK, 394. 

Sirgrya, 122, 618. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistdn, 314, 

Sifcpur, 539. 

Siwanah Port, 357, 399,399?i., 476. 
Shvistan, or Sail wan, 335a., 363, 363% 
472, 474, 490, 511, 514. 

Siyah River, 884. 

Sodharah, 414ft' 

Solmn River, 487. 

Somnat, 326. 

Sorat’h, 621, 

Soron, 55, 615. 

Srinagar (Garhwal) 478; (Kashmir), 
346, 380. 

Suklc'har, 471, 515. 

Sultanpur, 172, 347,544 Bilahn',400; 

—in Gakk’har District, 456». 
Sultanpur River, 414. 

Sumatra, 79, 616. 

Sunnam, 286. 

Sunndrgaon, 343, 400, 

Supa, 336. 




Surat, 81,34860,364, 358, 386, 462, 
466, 643. 

Surkhab Eiver, 384. 


T„ 


. ABABHINDAH, 816. 

Tabriz. 100, 101, 263, 497, 690, 603, 
61 Iw. 

Tahran (Teheran), 608, 699. 

Taibad, 366, 366 m, 

312. 

Taj pur (Bengal), 342, 436. 

Takaroi, vide Tukaroi 
Takht i Sulainiin, 33u. 

^Talambah, 330. 

'^Dallgdon, 484». 

Talinganah, 442«. 

Tanclah (in Bengal), 31, 318, 330, 331, 
341, 350, 370, 436. 

Tanderak, 395. 

Tarfan, 460. 

Tashkand, 540. 

Tattah (Thathak), 106, 143, 194, 206, 
279, 814, 317, 332, 335, 361, 362, 
363m., 364, 378, 420,422, 451, 457, 
459, 472, 481, 511, 576m. 
Tenasserim, vide Dahnasari. 

Terah Mount, 356, 361, 471. 

Ttolner, 503, 

Thdnah Langar, 418. 

Thanes war, 104, 538. 

Than, 398m. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 37, 90,132, 149,201, 
297m., 310, 456, 474,607». 

Tihanpur, 393. 

Tiharah, 133, 396. 

Tilah, 486. 

Tilpat, 415. 

Til war ah, or the Biah, 317. 

Tiranbak, 478. 

Tirmiz, 322. 

Tis-hab, 395. 

27403 



Tissang, 395 (where wrong Tang). 
Todah, 283. 

Ton a Eiver (Banaras), 339. 
Tukaroi, in O vM, 375, 379, 407. 
Tulsipiir, 395. 

Tur&n, 23, 64, 65,132. 

Turkey, 112, 132,279. 

Turshxz, 605. 

Tus, 609. 


ii, 


C1IH, 544. 

Udaipur, 367, 358, 400, 478, 51%, 
Ujjain, 31, 312,333,373,406, .42*7% 
404, 513#. 

U'nohhod, 122, 618. 

Onrlohah, 356, 468, 458#., 487, 488. 
U'ntgir (Oofcgir), or DeogayJi, 380. 
U'rcliali, vide U'ndchah. 


VAZIRABAD (Punjab), 414#. 
Yhalnah, 394. 

WA'SIT, 390. 

Werkopii, 608?*. 

Yam an, 82. 

Yazd, 92, 93, 603#., 610. 


Zm 


iA’BULISTAN, 333, 340, 344, 345, 
360. 

Zafarn agar, 503. 

Zaliak (Zahak-Bamiy&n), 444, 455. 
Zaraania, founded, 320 ; 382, 427. 
Zanzibar, (Zangbav) 279. 

Zirbad [Zerb&d], eaat of Sumatra, 81, 
616. 
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